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*  Second  Pa&t  op  King  Henry  IV«]  The  tranfadioDE 
comprized  in  this  hUtory  take  op  about  nine  yean.  The  adtioa 
commences  with  the  account  of  Hotfpiir's  being  defeated  and  killed 
[H^S]  >  ^^  dofes  with  the  death  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  tht 
coronation  of  King  Henry  V.  [141 2-13.]    Theobald. 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hallj  Auguft  15,  1600. 

Stbbvens* 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henty  IV.  I  fappofe  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  I  €98.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  tbe  Order  of  ShmkfftartU 
Wlays^  Yd.  I.     M alone. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  thefe  two  plays  improperly  called  Tbe  Firft 
and  Second  Farts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  brft  play  ends,  he  (ays, 
with  the  peaceful  fettlement  of  Henry  in  the  kingdom  by  the 
defeat  of  uie  rebels.  This  is  hardly  true ;  for  the  rebels  are  not 
yet  finally  fupprefled*  The  fecond,  he  tells  us,  (hows  Henry  the 
Fifth  in  the  various  lights  of  a  good-natured  rake,  till,  on  his 
Cither's  death,  he  aflumes  a  more  manly  chara^r.  This  is  true; 
but  this  reprefentation  gives  us  no  idea  of  a  dramatic  adion*  Thefe 
two  plays  will  appear  to  every  reader,  who  (hall  perufe  them 
without  ambition  of  critical  diicoveries,  to  be  fo  coimeAed,  that 
the  fecond  is  merely  a  fequel  to  the  firft ;  to  be  two  only  becanft 
they  are  too  long  to  be  one.    Johnson. 
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Persons  reprefented* 

King  Henry  the  Fourth : 

Henry,  Prince  ofW^les^  afterwards  King"' 

Henry  V. 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Prince  John  of  Lancafter,*   afterwards  \bisfons^ 

(2  Henry  V.)  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Prince  Humphrey  of  Glocejler^  afterwards 

(2  Henry  V.)  2)«)l:^  ^  Giocefter.  ^ 
Earl  of  Warwick.  "t     r  *u  l-    ^ 

Earl  of  Weftmoreland    yf^^ehngs 
Gower.     Harcourt.       J       ^^^^> 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King^s  Bench. 
A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Juftice. 
Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  i 

Scroop,  Arcbbifbop  of  York ;  \enemies  to  the 

Lord  Mowbray ;  Lord  Haftings ;      j       king. 
Lord  Bardolph ;  Sir  John  Colevilc ;  J 
Travers and  Morton ;  domefticks  ^Northumberland. 
FalftafF,  Bardolph,  Piftol,  and  Page. 
Poins  and  Peto;  attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 
Shallow  and  Silence ;  country  Juftices. 
Davy,  fervant  to  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,Feeble,  and  BuHcalf ;  recruits. 
Fang  and  Snare  ;  Jberiff*s  officers. 
Rumour.     A  Porter. 
A  Dancer ;  fpeaker  of  the  Epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland.     Lady  Percy. 
Hoftefs  Quickly.     Doll  Tear-flieet. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants ;    Officers,  Soldiers,  Mef^ 
fenger.  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 

*  See  note  under  the  Ftrfwa  dramatis  of  the  Firft  Part  of  this 
play.    Stbbvbns, 


I     N     D    U    C    T    I    -O.    N. 

Warkworth.    Before  Northumberland's  CaJiU^l'''\ 

Enter  Rumour,*  painted  full  of  tongues.* 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;   For  which  of  you  will 
flop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  fpeaks  ? 

^  Em/er  Rumour,]  This  foeech  of  Rumour  is  not  inelegant  or 
unpoetical,  but  it  is  wholly  ufelefs,  fince  we  are  told  nothing  which 
the  firft  fcene  does  not  clearly  and  naturally  difcover.  'Hie  onlf 
end  of  fuch  prologues  is  to  inform  the  audience  of  fome  fa^  Dre- 
vious  to  the  adion,  of  which  they  can  have  no  knowledge  from 
the  perfons  of  the  drama.    Johnson. 

'  Rumour,  painted  full  of  tongues.]     This  the   author 

probably  drew^rom  Holinfhed's  Defcription  of  a  Pageant,  exhibited 
m  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  with  uncommon  coft  and  magnificence : 
'*  Then  entered  a  perfon  called  Report,  apparelled  in  cnmfon  (at- 
tin,  full  of  toongs,  or  chronicles."  Vol.  III.  p.  8oc.  This  how- 
ever might  be  the  common  way  of  reprefenting  this  perfonage  in 
mafques,  which  were  frequent  in  hb  own  times.     T.  W  arton. 

^  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  Paftime  of  Pleafure,  had  long  ago  exhi* 
btted  her  (Rumour)  in  the  fame  manner : 

'*  A  goodly  lady,  envyroned  about 

•«  With  tongues  of  fire -■" 

And  fo  had  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  in  one  of  his  Pageants : 

**  Fame  I  am  called,  mcrvayle  you  nothing 

•*  Thoughe  with  tonges  I  am  compared  all  roundc." 
Not  to  mention  her  elaborate  portrait  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Booke  of 
Fame ;  and  by  John  Higgins,  one  of  the  afliflants  in  The  Mirror 
for  Magiftrates,  in  his  Legend  of  King  Alhana&e.     Farm  er. 

In  a  mafque  prefented  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  1614,  by  Thomas 
Campion,  Rumour  comes  on  in  a  ikin-coatyiE///  of  winged  tongues. 

Rumour  is  likewife  a  chara^r  in  Sir  Clyomon  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Shield,  &c.  1599* 

So  alfo,  in  The  nvhole  magnificent  Entertainment  given  to  King 
James,  and  the  ^een  his  IVife,  &c.  &c.  15  th  March,  1603,  by 
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I,  from  the'Torient  to  the  droopinc:  weft,^ 
Making'*j3^^'wind  my  pofthorfe,  ftill  unfold 
The  a&S  .Commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  flanders  ride ; 
.•The-^hich  in  .every  language  I  pronounce, 

.."Stuffing  the  cars  of  men  with  falfe  reports. 

*.  I  fpeak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  fmile  of  fafety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  mufters,  and  prepared  defence ; 
Whilftthebig  year,  fwoPn  with  fome  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  ftern  tyrant  war. 
And  fo  fuch  matter  ?  Rumour  is  a  pipe  * 
Blown  by  furmifes,  jealoufics,  conjedtures ; 
And  of  fo  eafy  and  lo  plain  a  ftop,^ 
That  the  blunt  monfter  with  uncounted  heads,  ' 
The  ftill-difcordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

Thomas  Decker,  ^to.  1604:  ••  Diredlly  under  her  in  a  cart  by 
herfelfe.  Fame  ftood  upright :  a  woman  in  a  watchet  roabe,  thickly 
fet  with  ofen  eyes  and  tongues^  a  payre  of  large  golden  winges  at 
her  backe,  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  a  mantle  of  fundry  cullours 
travcrfing  her  body :  all  thefe  cnfi^es  difplaying  but  the  propertie 
of  her  fwiftneffe  and  aptncfle  to  difperfc  Rumoure.'*    Steevens. 

^-'^^ painted  full  of  tongues. '\  This  diredlion,  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  firft  edition  in  quarto  of  1 600,  explains  a  paflTage 
in  what  follows,  otherwife  obfcure.     Pope, 

^  the  drooping  w^,]  A  pafTage  in  Macbeth  will  beft  ex- 
plain the  force  of  this  epithet : 

"  Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowfe, 
•«  And  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  roufe." 

Maloke. 

' Rumour  u  a  pipe — ]     Here  the  |X)et  imagines  himfclt 

idefcribing  Rumour ,  and  forgets  that  Rumour  is  the  fpeaker. 

Johnson. 

*  ■     ■  fo  eafy  and  fo  plain  a  Hop,]     The  ftops  are  the  hoUs  in  a 

flute  or  pipe.     So,  in  Hamlet :  "  Govern  thefe  ventages  with  your 

fineer  and  thumb : — Look  you,  thefe  are  the^o/f." — — Agiiin,— * 

^  You  would  feem  10  know  my^qpt^'*    Stbevbvs. 
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My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  houfhold  ?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  king  Harry's  vidory ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewfbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotfpur,  and  his  troops. 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  fpeak  fo  true  at  firft  ?  my  office  is 

To  noife  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotfpur's  fword  j 

And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peafant  towns 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewfbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  flone,^ 

Where  Hotfpur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafty-fick :  the  pofls  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me ;  From  Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  fmqpth  comforts  falfc,  worfe  than  true 

wrongs.  [Exit. 


'  And  this  ivorm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  ftone^  The  old  copies 
lead— worm-eaten  hole.    Ma  lone. 

Nonhamberland  had  retired  and  fortified  himfelf  in  his  caftle, 
a  place  of  ftrength  in  thofe  times>  though  the  building  might  be 
unpaired  by  its  antiquity;  and,  therefore,  I  believe  our  poet 
wrote : 

And  this  tworm-eaten  hold  of  ragged Jione,     Th  b  o  b  a  l  d, 

Theobald  is  certainly  right.    So,  in  The  Wars  of  Cjrus^  &c. 

1 594  : 

"  Befieg'd  his  fortrefs  with  his  men  at  arms, 

••  Where  only  I  and  that  Libanio  ftay'd 

"  By  whom  I  live.     For  when  the  holdv/zs  loft,"  &c. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  Ill : 

"  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thoafand  men, 

"  And  therefore  fortify  your  i&oA/,  my  lord,"   Steevbns. 
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KING     HENRY     IV. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

The  fame. 

The  Porter  ie/ore  the  gate ;    Enter  Lord  Bardolph; 

Barj).  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — Where  i«^ 
the  earl  ? 

Port.  What  fhall  I  fay  you  are  ? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl^ 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordftiip  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  or- 
chard; 
Pleafe  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate^ 
And  he  himfelf  will  anfwer. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earL 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  every  mi- 
nute now 
Should  be  the  father  of  fome  ftratagem  :• 

*  fame  ftratagem :]     SovoRftratagem  means  here  fomc  greats 

important,  or  dreadful  event.  So,  in  the  third  Part  of  King 
Hatrj  FL  the  father  who  had  killed  his  fon,  fays : 

**  O  pity,  God !  this  miferablc  age ! 

•'  V/hit  Jiratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly ! 

"  This  mortal  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  !*'    M.  Mason. 
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The  times  are  wild ;  contention,  like  a  horfc 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loofe^ 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewfbury. 

North.  Good,  an  heaven  will  I 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wilh : — 

The  king  is  almofl:  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  fon. 
Prince  Harry  flain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas  :  young  prince  John, 
And  Weftmoreland,  and  Stafford,  flecf  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  fir  John, 
Is  prifoner  to  your  fon :  O,  fuch  a  day. 
So  fought,  fo  followed,  and  fo  fairly  won, 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caefar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewfbury  ? 
Bard.  I  fpake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  rendered  me  thefe  news  for  true. 
North*  Here  comes  my  fervant  Travers,  whom 
I  fent 
On  Tuefday  laft  to  lifl:en  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  furnifti'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come 
with  you  ? 
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Tra.  My  lord,  fir  John  Umfrevilc  turn'd  me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him,  came,  (burring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almofl:  forfpent  with  Ipeed,* 
That  ftopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horfc : 
He  alk'd  the  way  to  Chefter;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewfbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold  : 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  ftruck  his  armed  heels  * 
Againft  the  panting  fides  of  his  poor  jade  ^ 
Up  to  the  rowel-head;*  and,  ftarting  fo. 


'  forfpent  'witbfpeed,']    To  for/pend  is  to  wafte,  to  exhauft. 

So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorees'  tranilation  ox  Lucan^  B.  VJI : 

*«  cnmbed  fires  forfpent  with  age."    Stsbvens. 

4 armed  bseh — ]     Thus  the  ouarto,  1600.     The  folio, 

1623,  reads —  ahU  heels;  the  modem  editors,  without  authority, — 
tf^iZr  heeb*    Steevbns. 

^  poor  jade — ]     Poor  jade  is  ufcd  not  in  contempt,  but  in 

compaffion.    Poor  jade  means  the  horfe  wearied  with  his  journey. 

Jade^  however^  feems  anciently  to  have  fignified  what  we  now 
call  a  hackney ;  a  bcaft  employed  in  drudgeiy,  oppofed  to  a  horfe 
kept  for  (how,  or  to  be  rid  by  its  mailer*  So>  m  a  comedy  called 
A  Knack  to  knonjj  a  Knave ^  1 594 : 

**  fiefidesy  I'll  rive  you  the  keeping  of  a  dozen  jades^ 
**  And  now  and  then  meat  for  you  and  your  borfe." 
This  is  faid  by  z  farmer  to  a  courtier.    Stbbvbns. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,}  certainly 
does  not  ufe  the  word  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  for  Kine  Richard 
the  Second  gives  this  appelktion  to  his  fevourite  horfe  Roan  Bar- 
bary,  on  which  Henry  tne  Fourth  rode  at  his  coronation : 
«'  ThatyW^  hath  eat  bread  faioi  my  royal  hand/' 

Malone. 

*  rcweUhead',]     I  think  that  I  have  obferved  in  old  prints 

the  rov/ei  of  thoft  timet  to  have  been  only  a  fingle  fpike. 

JoHNSOK, 
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He  feem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way/ 
Staying  no  longer  queftion. 

North.  Ha ! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotfpur,  coldfpur  ?  •  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  1*11  tell  you  what ; — 

If  my  young  lord  your  fon  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  filken  point ' 
1*11  give  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  fhould  the  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give  then  fuch  inftances  of  lofs  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he? 


1  Hefeenid  in  rmrning  to  devour  the  n»ay,'\  So,  in  tbc  book  of 
yob,  chap,  xxxix :  '*  He  fnvallowetb  the  ground  in  fiercenefs  and 
rage. 

The  fame  cxpreffion  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus : 
*•  But  with  that  fpeed,  and  heat  of  appetite, 
•*  With  which  they  greedily  devour  the  way 
'«  To  fomc  great  fports.' '    Stbevens. 

So  Ariel,  to  defcribe  his  alacrity  in  obeying  Pfofpero's  com- 
mands: 

*«  I  drifti  the  air  before  me."    M.  Mason. 

So,  in  one  of  the  Roman  poets  (I  forget  which) : 
■    ■      curftt  conjumere  campum.     Bl  A c  k»to N  B« 

The  line  quoted  by  Sir  William  Blackflone  is  in  Nbmesian  : 
latumque  fuga  conjumere  campum.     M A Lo  N B. 

«  Of  Hotfpur,  coldfpur  f^  Hotfpur  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
common  term  for  a  man  of  vehemence  and  precipitation.  Stany- 
hurft,  who  tranflated  four  books  of  Virgil,  in  1584,  renders  the 
following  line : 

Uec  vidoris  beri  tetigit  captrva  cuhile, 

«*  To  couch  not  mounting  of  mayfter  vanquilher  hoatfpur." 

Steevens, 

9  — -//i«r  point—-]  A  point  i»  a  firing  tagged,  or  lace. 

Johnson. 
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He  was  fome  hilding  fellow,*  that  had  ftol'n 
The  horfe  he  rode  on ;  and,  upon  my  life, 
3poke  at  a  venture.   Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title- 
leaf,^ 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume : 
So  looks  the  ftrond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witnefs'd  ufurpation/ 

Say,  Morton,  did'ft  thou  come  from  Shrewfbury? 

Mqr.  I  ran  from  Shrewfbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  uglieft  mafk. 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  fon,  and  brother? 

Thou  trembleft ;  and  the  whitenefs  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-begone,* 

*  fome  hilding  fellow ^1     For  hilderlmg^  u  c.  bafe,  degene- 
rate.    Popi. 

Hilderlingt  Degener;  vox  adhac  agro  Devon,  famillaris.  Sfelmanm 

Rbbd. 

J like  to  a  title-leaf^     It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 

that  Ir  the  time  of  our  poet,  the  title-page  to  an  elegy,  as  well  as 
every  intermediate  leaf,  was  totally  black.  I  have  leveral  in  my 
pofleffion,  written  by  Chapman,  the  tranilator  of  Homer,  and  or- 
namented in  this  manner.    Stebvens. 

4  a  ^tnefs'd  ufurpatiouJ]  i.  e.  an  atteftation  of  its  ravage. 

Steevbns* 

s  fo  'woe-begone,']  This  word  was  common  enough  amongft 

the  old  Scottilh  and  Englifh  poets>  as  G.  Douglas,  Chaucer,  Lord 
Bnckhurft^   Fairfax ;    and  fignifies,  far  gone  in  woe. 

Warburton, 
So,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  : 

"  Awake,  revenge,  or  we  are  njoo-begone  /'* 
Agun,  in  Arden  of  Frverjham,  1 592  : 

*f  So  'wot'^begone^  fo  inly  cnarg'd  with  woe." 
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Drew  Priam's  curuin  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burned : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  reporfft  it. 
This  thou  would'ft  fay, — Your  fon  did  thus,  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  fo  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 
But  in  the  end,  to  flop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  haft  a  figh  to  blow  away  this  praife. 
Ending  with — brother,  fon,  and  all  are  dead. 

MoR.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  fon, 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  fufpicion  hath ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  inftinft,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.  Yet  fpeak,  Morton; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  fwect  difgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  fuch  wrong. 

MoR.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainfaid : 
Your  fpirit  *  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  fay  not  that  Percy's 
dead.^ 

Agaiii»  in  a  Looking  Giafifir  Londou  mad  England^  1 598  : 
**  Fair  Alvida,  look  not  fo  'woe^hfgofte.** 
Dr.  Beniley  is  faid  to  have  thought  this  paflage  corrupt^  and 
therefore  (with  a  greater  degree  o?  j^iavity  than  my  readers  will 
piobably  exprefs)  propofed  the  following  emendation : 
So  dtadfo  dull  in  looi^  Ucalegon, 
Drefw  Priam*s  curtain  &c. 
The  name  of  Ucahgon  is  found  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliads  and 
the  fecond  of  the  Mneid,     Steevens. 

5  Yourjpirit — ]    The  impreflion  upon  your  mind,  by  which  you 
conceive  the  death  of  your  fon.    Joh  nson. 

^  Xft,  for  alhbii^  /aj  wi  &€,]    The  contradi^Uon  in  the  firft 
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I  fee  a  (Irange  confeffion  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  fliak'ft  thy  head ;  and  hold'ft  it  fear,  or  fin,' 
To  fp»k  a  truth.     If  he  be  flain,  fay  fo :  * 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death: 
And  he  doth  fin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead; 
Not  he,  which  fays  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend.^ 

part  of  this  fpeech  might  be  imputed  to  the  diftraffion  of  North* 
umberland's  mind ;  but  the  calmneis  of  the  refle^on,  contained 
in  the  laft  lines.  Teems  not  much  to  countenance  fuch  a  fuppoii- 
don*  I  will  venture  to  diftribute  this  paflage  in  a  manner  which 
will,  I  hope,  feem  more  commodious;  but  do  not  wi(h  the 
reader  to  forget,  that  the  moft  commodious  is  not  always  the  true 
reading: 

Bard.  Yet ^  for  all  thU^  fay  not  that  Percfs  dead. 
North,  I  fee  a  ft  range  confeffion  in  thine  eye, 
Tboufiak'ft  thy  head,  and  hold  ft  it  fear,  or  fin, 
Tofpeak  a  truth.     If  he  he  flain  ^  fajfo  : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  fin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he,  njohich  fays  the  dead  is  not  alive. 

Mor.  Tet  the  firft  bringer  of  smnuelcome  ne*ws 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  hell. 
Remember*  d  knolling  a  departing  friend. 
Here  is  a  natural  interpofition  of  fiardolph  at  the  beginning, 
who  is  not  pkafed  to  hear  his  news  confuted »  and  a  proper  pre- 
paration of  Morton  for  the  tale  which  he  is  unwilling  to  tell. 

Johnson* 
'  —— -itf/i^^  it  fear,  or  fin ^     Fear  for  danger^ 

Waiburton, 
•  '"^If  he  he  flain,  fayfo  :]     The  words  fay  fozit  in  the  firft 
folio,  but  not  in  the  quarto :  xhty  are  neceflary  to  the  verfe,  but 
the  fenfe  proceeds  as  well  without  them.    Johnson* 
9  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  dcp&TUng  friend*]     So,  in  our  author's 
^ift  Sonnet: 

«* you  (hall  hear  the  {vLiXy  fullen  bell 

^*  Giye  warning  to  die  world  that  /  0«r^^f'* 
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Bard.  I  cannot  thinks  my  lord,  your  fon  is  dead. 

MoR.  I  am  forry,  I  (hould  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  fccn : 
But  thefe  mine  eyes  faw  him  in  bloody  Hate, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,*    wearied   and  out- 

breath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth;   whofe  fwift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  ncver-dauntcd  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  wfience  with  life  he  never  more  fprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whofe  fpirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  duUeft  peafant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  bed  tempered  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  fteei'd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,'  all  the  reft 


This  iignificant  epithet  has  befn  adopted  by  Miltoa: 

•*  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  founds 

••  Over  fome  wide  water'd  (bore 

V  Swineine  flow  wixh/ul/en  roar." 
Departing^  I  beheve,  is  here  ufed  for  departed.     Malorb, 

I  cannot  concur  in  this  fuppofition*  The  bell,  anciently,  was 
rung  before  expiration,  and  thence  was  called  the  pajfing  hell,  i.  c, 
the  bell  that  folicited  prayers  for  the  foul  pajjing  into  another 
world.     Steevens. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  bell  might  have  been  originally 
nfed  to  drive  away  demons  who  were  watching  to  take  poiTeflioa 
of  the  foul  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  cuts  to  fome  of  the  old 
fcrvicc  books  which  contain  the  ViglUie  mortuorum,  feveral  devils 
are  waiting  for  this  purpofe  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to 
whom  the  prieft  is  admmiilering  extreme  undion.     Douce. 

*  faint  quittance,]  pittance  is  return,     '^y  faint  quittance 

is  meant  9^  faint  return  of  blows.     So,  in  King  Henry  F  : 
"  We  Ihall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
«•  Sooner  than  quittance  of  dcfert  and  merit." 

Stbevbxs. 
5  For  from  his  metal  luas  his  party  fteeVd\ 
Which  once  in  him  abated,]    Abated,  is  not  here  put  for  the 
general  idea  of  dinunj/bed,  nor  for  the  notion  of  blunted,  as  applied 
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Turn'd  on  themfelves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itfelf. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greateft  fpeed ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotfpur's  lofs. 
Lend  to  this  weight  fuch  lightnefs  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  fwifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  foldiers,  aiming  at  their  fafety. 
Fly  from  the  field :  Then  was  that  noble  Worcefl:er 
Too  foon  ta'en  prifoner:  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whofe  well-labouring  fword 
Had  three  times  flain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  ftomach,^  and  did  grace  the  fhame 
Of  thofe  that  turn'd  their  backs;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  fum  of  all 
Is, — ^that  the  king  hath  won;  and  hath  fent  out 
A  fpeedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  condudl  of  young  Lancaft:er, 
And  Weftmoreland  :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this  I  Ihall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poifon  there  is  phyfick ;  and  thefe  news, 

to  a  fingk  edge.     Abated  meanft  reduced  to  a  lower  temper,  or,  as 
the  wonLmen  call  \t,  let  down.    Johnson. 

^  'Gem  wail  bis  ftomach,']    Beean  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  hi» 
fpirits  fink  under  his  fortune.    Johnson. 

From  avaller,  Fr.  to  caft  down,  or  lo  let  fall  down.  Malonk. 
This  phrafe  has  already  appeared  in  The  Taming  of  the  Skre^w, 
Vol.VI.p^56: 

"  Then  vail  your Jiomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot; 
•'  And  place  your  hands  below  your  huibands'  foot."  Rb  e  o. 
Thus,  to  'vail  the  bonnet  is  to  pull  it  off.     So,  in  The  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  '599' 

••  And  make  the  king  'vail  bonnet  to  us  both." 
To  n)ail  a  ftaff,  is  to  let  it  fall  in  token  of  rcfpeft.     Thu>,  i  i  the 
iame  play : 

"  And  for  the  ancient  cuftom  of  'vail-ftaff, 
"  Keep  it  dill;  claim  thou  privilege  from  me ; 
«'  If  any  aflc  a  reafon,  why?  or  how  ? 
«*  Say,  Englilh  Edward  ^vail'd  hisfiaff  to  }  ou.' 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  398,  n,  9.    Stebvbns. 
Vol.  IX.  C 
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Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  fick*/ 
Being  lick,  have  in  fome  meafure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch^  whofe  fever-weaken*d  joints. 
Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  *  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  fo  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief,  ^ 
Are  thrice  themfelves :  ^  hence  therefore,  thou  nice  ^ 
crutch ; 

^  Havutg  been  luelU  that  nvouid  have  made  me  ^ci,"]    u  e,  that 
would,  had  I  been  well>  have  made  me  iick.     Malonb. 

*  huci/e — ]  Bend;  yield  to  preflure.    Johnson. 

^  evenfo  my  limbs. 

Weakened  ivfth  grief,  beiftg  now  enrag*d*wiih  grief, 
Jre  thrice  them/ehfes :']  As  Northumberland  is  here  comparing 
himfelf  to  a  perfon,  who,  though  his  joints  are  weakened  by  a 
hodilj  difordcr,  derives  ftrength  from  the  dijiemper  of  the  mind,  I 
formerly  propofed  to  read — ^*  Weakened  with  age"  or,  *•  Weak- 
ened with  pain." 

When  a  word  is  xepeated,  without  propriety,  in  the  iaroe  or 
two  fucceeding  lines,  there  is  great  reaibn  to  fufpe^  fbme  cor* 
ruption.  Thus,  in  this  fcene,  m  the  firft  folio,  we  have  **  able 
heels,"  inftead  pf  •'  armed  heels,"  in  confequence  of  the  word 
able  having  occurred  in  the  preceding  line.  So,  in  Hamlet:  «*  Thy 
news  (hall  be  the  news"  &c.  inftead  of— *'  Thy  news  (hall  be  the 
fruit" — Again,  in  Macbeth,  inftead  of  *'  Whom  we«  to  gain  our 
place"  Sec.  we  find 

'«  Whom  we,  tb  gain  our  peace,  have  fent  to  peace,*' 

In  this  conjedure  I  had  onbe  fome  confidence ;  but  it  is  much 
dimini(hed  by  the  fnbfequent  note,  and  by  my  having  lately  ob- 
ferved,  that  Shak(beare  elfewhereufes^rr>/*for  bodily  pain.  FalftafiT, 
in  K,  Henry  IF.  Fart  I.  p.  c6q,  fpeaks  of"  thc^r/^of a  wound." 
Grief  in  the  latter  part  of  this  line  is  ufed  in  its  prefent  fen(e, 
fbr  forrow ;  in  the  former  part  for  bodily  pain.    Ma  lone. 

Grief,  in  ancient  language,  fignifies,  bodily  pain,  as  well  9A  forrow. 
So,  in  A  Treatife  of  JundHe  Difeafes,  &c.  by  T.  T.  i  C91 :  "  —he 
being  at  that  time  griped  fore,  and  having^r^inhis  lower  bellie." 
Dolor  *ventris  is,  by  our  old  writers,  frequently  trandated  "  grief 
pf  the  guts."    I  perceive  no  need  of  alteration.     Steevbns. 

7  nice — ]  i.e.  trifling.     So,  \vl  Julius  C^efar : 

««  it  is  not  meet 

*«  That  every  ff/W  oftence  (hoold  bear  his  comments." 

Stibyens^ 
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A  fcaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  fteel, 

Mud  glove  this  hand:   and   hence,  thou   fickly 

quoif^ 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flefti'd  with  conqueft,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  And  approach 
The  ragged^ft  hour  *  that  time  and  fpite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberland ! 
jLet  heaven  kifs  earth !  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  !  let  order  die! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  ftage. 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  adl ; 
But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  firft-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that,  each  heart  being  fet 
Oh  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  fcene  may  end. 
And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! ' 

«  The  ragged'ft  hour — ]  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  fubfequcnt 
editors  read — ^The  ru^ed*ft.  But  change  is  unncccffary,  the  cx- 
pccffion  in  the  text  being  ufed  more  than  once  by  our  author.  In 
At  jou  like  it,  Amiens  fays^  his  voice  is  ragged;  and  rag  is 
emjioyed  as  a  term  of  reproach  in  The  Merry  IVives  of  Wind/or, 
and  in  Timon  of  Athens.    See  alfo  the  Epiftlc  prefixed  to  Spenfer's 

Shepherd's  Calender^  '579-  " ^  thinking  them  fitted  for  the 

mftical  rndenefs  of  fhepneards,  either  for  that  their  rough  found 
iToold  make  his  rimes  more  raggedy  and  rudical,"  &c.  The  modem 
cditon  of  Spenfer  mi^ht  here  fuhilitute  the  word  rugged  with  jull 
as  much  propriety  as  it  has  been  fubilituted  in  the  prefent  pafTage^ 
te  in  that  in  As  you  like  it.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  54,  n.  5. 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  Thy  fecrct  plcafurc  turns  to  open  (hame,-*-^ 

**  Thy  fmoothine  titles  to  a  ragged  name," 
Again  in  our  poet's  eightn  Sonnet : 

••  Then  let  not  Winter's  ragged  hand  deface 

**  In  thee  thy  fummer." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us : 

"  A  rcg-^i-i/and  forc-(lall*dremiflion."    Maloni, 
9  And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead!]  The  conclufion  of  this 
noble  fpccch  is  extremely  ftrilang.     There  is  no  need  to  fuppofe 
it  exadly  philofophical ;  darknefs,  in  poetry,  may  be  abfencc  of 

C    2 
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Trj4.  This  drained  paflion*  doth  you  wrong,  my 
lord. 

Bard.   Sweet  earl,   divorce  not  wifdom  from 
your  honour. 

MoR.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  ftormy  paflion,  muft  perforce  decay. 
You  caft  the  event  of  war,^  my  noble  lord. 
And  fumm'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 

faid,— 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  prefurmife. 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  ^  your  fon  might  drop : 


eyes,  as  well  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that 
by  an  ancient  opmion  it  has  been  held,  that  if  tne  human  race, 
for  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  iyilcm 
of  fublunary  nature  would  ceafe.     Johnson. 

*  This  ftrained  pajjton — 1  This  line  in  the  quarto,  where  alone 
it  is  found,  is  given  to  Umfrevile,  who,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob- 
ferved,  is  fpoken  of  in  this  very  fcene  as  abfent.  It  was  on  this 
m'ound  probably  rejeded  by  the  player-editors.  It  is  now,  on  the 
luggeftion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  attributed  to  Travcrs,  who  is  prcfent, 
and  yet  (as  that  gentleman  has  remarked)  "  is  made  to  fay 
nothing  on  this  interefling  occafion/ '     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

5  You  caft  the  e*vent  ofixsar^  &c.]  The  fourteen  lines  from  hence 
to  Bardolph's  next  fpeech,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  firft  editions 
till  that  in  the  folio  of  1623.  A  very  great  number  of  other  lines 
in  this  play  were  inferted  aner  the  firft  edition  in  like  manner,  but 
of  fuch  fririt  and  mattery  generally,  that  the  infertions  are  plainly 
by  Shakipcare  himfelf.     Po p  e • 

To  this  note  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  the  editor  fpeaks 
of  more  editions  than  I  believe  him  to  have  feen,  there  having  been 
but  one  edition  yet  difcovered  by  me  that  precedes  the  firtt  folio. 

JOHNSOIt. 

-♦  in  the  dole  of  blcnus — ]     The  dole  of  blows  is  the  diftri* 

hution  of  blows.  Dole  originally  fignified  the  portion  of  alms 
(confifting  either  of  meat  or  money)  that  was  given  away  at  the 
door  of  a  nobleman.     See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  429,  n.  5;.     Steevens. 
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You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er:* 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flefli  was  capable* 
Of  wounds,  and  fears ;  and  that  his  forward  fpirit 
Would  lift  him  where  moft  trade  of  danger  rang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  fay, — Go  forth ;  and  none  of  this. 
Though  ftrongly  apprehended,  could  reft  rain 
The  ftifF-borne  adion :  What  hath  then  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  lofs,^ 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  fuch  dangerous  feas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one: 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  refpedl  of  likely  peril  fear'd ; 
And,  lince  we  are  o'erfet,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth';  body,  and  goods. 

MoR.  *Tis  more  than  time :  And,  my  moft  no- 
ble lord, 


5  Tom  kjtenVf  hi  *walk*do*er  perils,  oh  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er :]    So,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
P.I; 

**  As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  fpirit, 
«*  As  to  o'crwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
•«  On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear."    Maloni. 
*  Ton  nnere  adyis'd,  hit  flejb  nvas  capable — ]  i.  e.  you  knew.  So, 
in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

•«  How  (hall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  ad*via  — ." 
i.  e.  on  further  knowledge.     M  a  l o  n  e. 

Thus  alfo,  Thomas  Twyne,  the  continuator  of  Phaer's  tranfla- 
don  of  Virgil,  1584,  for  hand iufcim^  has  adyis'd: 

**  He  (pake :  and  ftrait  the  fword  advisde  into  his  throat 
receives."    Steevens. 
'  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  lofs,'\      We  have  a  fimilar 
phrafeology  in  the  preceding  play : 

••  Hath  a  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  (late, 

**  Than  thou  the  Ihadow  of  fucccflion."    Malose. 
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I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  fpeak  the  truths 
The  gentle  archbifhop  of  York  is  up/ 
With  well-appointed  powers ;  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  furety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  fon  had  only  but  the  corps. 
But  (hadows,  and  the  (hows  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  fame  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  adlion  of  their  bodies  from  their  fouls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queafinefs,  conftrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem*d  on  our  fide,  but,  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fifh  are  in  a  pond :  But  now  the  bifhop 
Turns  infurredlion  to  religion : 
Suppos'd  fincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rifing  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard,  fcrap'd  from  Pomfret  ftones : 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  caufe ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  beftride  a  bleeding  land,^ 
Gafping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 
And  more,  and  lefs,*  do  flock  to  follow  him. 


•  The  gentle  &c.]  Thcfc  one-amd-twenty  lines  were  added  fincc 
the  firil  edition.     Joh  nson. 

This  and  the  following  twenty  lines  are  not  found  in  the  quarto, 
i6oo»  cither  from  fome  inadvertence  of  the  tranfcriber  or  com- 
pofitor,  or  from  the  printer  not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  per- 
fect copy.  They  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  1623  ;  but  it  is  manifeft 
that  they  were  written  at  the  fame  time  with  the  reft  of  the  play„ 
Northumberland's  anfwer  referring  to  them.    M  a  l  o  m  b  . 

9  Tells  them,  he  doth  beftride  a  bleeding  land^  That  is,  ftands 
over  his  country  to  defend  her  as  fhe  lies  bleecUng  on  the  ground. 
So  Falftaff"  before  fays  to  the  Prince,  If  thou  fee  me  down,  Hal^  and 
beftride  me,  fo ;  it  is  an  office  of  friend/hip.     JoH  NSON. 

*  And  more,  and  lefs,]  More  and  lefs  means  greater  and  lefs.  Sdi 
in  Macbeth: 

"  Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt." 

Steevevs. 
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North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but^  to  fpeak 

truth. 
This  prcfent  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counfel  every  man 
The  apteft  way  for  fafety,  and  revenge : 
Get  pofts,  and  letters,   and   make   friends  with 

fpeed; 
Never  fo  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE     II. 

London.     A  Street. 

Eater  Sir  John  Falstafp,  with  bis  Page  tearing 
bis  /word  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  fays  the  dodlor  to 
my  water  ? ' 

I  ^^^.^fwhat  fayt  the  ioBor  to  my  water  ?]  The  method  of  in- 
veftigating  difeafes  bv  the  infpedion  of  urine  only,  was  once  fo 
mocQ  the  ^Ihion,  diat  linacie,  the  founder  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians^  formed  a  (hitute  to  reftrain  apothecaries  from  carrying 
the  fwaur  of  their  patients  to  a  dodor,  and  afterwards  giving  me- 
dicines in  confequence  of  the  opinions  they  received  concerning  it. 
This  ftatote  was,  foon  after,  followed  by  another,  which  forbade 
the  dodors  themfelves  to  pronounce  on  any  diforder  from  fuch  an 
uncertain  diagnoftic. 

John  Day,  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Lttw  Tricks^  or  Who 
mjixmld  have  thought  it  f  1608,  defcrib^  an  apothecary  thus:  "  —  his 
hoofe  is  fet  roand  with  patients  twice  or  tlirice  a  day,  and  becaufe 
they'll  be  fore  not  to  want  drink,  every  one  brings  his  onvu  *water 
in  an  urinal  with  him." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  : 
*'  I'll  make  her  cry  fo  much,  that  the  phyffciaii, 
"  If  (he  fall  iick  upon  it,  (hall  want  unue 
«•  To  find  the  caufe  by." 

It  will  fcarcely  be  believed  hereafter,  that  in  the  years  I'jjc  and 
1776^  a  German^  who  had  been  a  fervant  in  a  public  riding- icnooU 
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Pjge.  He  faid,  fir,  the  water  itfelf  was  a  good 
healthy  water :  but,  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he 
might  have  more  difeafes  than  he  knew  for. 

FjL.  Men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me:  ^ 
The  brain  of  this  foolifli-compounded  clay,  man, 
is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laugh- 
ter, more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me ;  I 
am  not  only  witty  in  myfelf,  but  the  caufc  that 
wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee, 
like  a  fow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but 
one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  fervice  for 
any  other  reafon  than  to  fet  me  off,  why  then  I  have 
no  judgement.  Thou  whorefon  mandrake,*  thou 
art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my 
heels.  I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now:' 


(from  which  he  was  difcharged  for  infufficicncy,)  revived  thb  ex- 
ploded pr^ftice  of  'waur-cafiing.  After  he  had  amply  increafed 
the  bills  of  mortality,  and  been  publickly  hung  up  to  the  ridicule 
of  thofe  who  had  too  much  fenfe  to  confult  him,  as  a  monument  of 
the  folly  of  his  patients,  he  retired  with  a  princely  fortune,  and 
perhaps  is  now  indulging  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expence  of  £ngli(h 
credulit)\     Stbevens. 

4  to  gird  at  me:]    i.  e.  to  gthe.      So,    in  Lyly's  Mother 

Bombie,  i  j;94 :  "  We  maids  are  mad  wenches ;  we  gird  them,  and 
flout  them,"  &c.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  547,  n.  7.     Stebvens. 

5  mandrake,]     Mattdrake  is  a  root  fuppofed  to  have  the 

fhape  of  a  man ;  it  is  now  counterfeited  with  the  root  of  briony. 

Johnson. 

*  /  nvas  ne^er  mann'd  fwith  an  agate  ////  no^ :]  That  is,  I  never 
before  had  an  agate  for  my  man,    Johnson.  ^ 

Alluding  to  the  little  figures  cut  in  agates^  and  other  hard  ftones, 
for  fcals;  and  therefore  he  fays,  /  nuul  fet  jou  neither  in  gold  nor 
Jil'ver.  The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  aglets  a  tag  to  the  points 
then  in  ufe  (a  word  indeed  which  our  author  ufes  to  expreis  the 
fame  thought) :  but  aglets,  though  they  were  fometimes  of  gold  or 
filver,  were  never /<r/ m  thofe  metals.     Warburton. 

It  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb, 
that  it  was  ufual  for  juftices  of  peace  either  to  wear  an  agate  in  a 
ring,  or  as  an  appendage  to  their  gold  chain ;  "  ■        Thou  wilt 
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but  I  will  fet  you  neither  in  gold  nor  filver,  but  in 
vile  apparel,  and  fend  you  back  again  to  your 
mailer,  for  a  jewel;  thejuvenal,'  the  prince  your 
mailer,  whofe  chin  is  not  yet  fledg'd.  I  will  fooner 
have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than 
he  Ihall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not 
(lick  to  lay,  his  face  is  a  face-royal :  God  may  linilh 
it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amifs  yet :  he  may 
keep  it  Hill  as  a  face-royal,"  for  a  barber  Ihall 
never  earn  fixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be 
crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  lince  his  fa- 
ther was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace, 
but  he  is  almoll  out  of  mine,  I  can  aflure  him. 

fpxt  as  formally,  and  (how  thy  agate  and  hatch'd  chain,  as  well  as 
the  bcft  of  them." 

The  fame  allafion  is  employed  on  the  fame  occaiion  in  The  IJle 
•f  Gulls.  1606: 

«*  Grace,  you  Agate  !  haft  not  forgot  that  yet  V* 

The  virtues  of  the  agate  were  anciently  fuppofcd  to  proteft  the 
wearer  from  any  misfortune.     So,  in  Greene's  Mamiflia,  ijg^  : 

•*  the  mzn  that  hath  the  ftone  agathes  about  him,  is  furcly 

defenced  againft  adverfity."    Steevens. 

I  believe  an  agate  is  ufcd  merely  to  exprefs  any  thing  remarkably 
little,  without  any  allufion  to  the  figure  cut  upon  it.  So,  in  Much 
Ait  about  Nothing,  Vol.  IV.  p.  464,  n.  9 : 

*«  l£  low,  an  agate  very  yilcly  cuu"     Ma  lone. 

'  /^^  Juvenal,]     This  term,  which  has  already  occurred  in 

The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Lovers  Labour's  Lofi,  is  ufcd  in 
many  places  by  Chaucer,  and  always  fignifies  a  young  man. 

Steevens^ 

•  'he  may  keep  it  ftill 2&  a  face-royal,]     ITiat  is,  a  face  ex- 

empt from  the  touch  of  vulgar  hands.  So,  a  ftag-royal  is  not  to 
be  nun  ted,  a  mine'royal  is  not  to  be  dug.     Johnson. 

Old  copies — at  a  face- royal.  Correded  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  fouo.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  this  quibbling  allufion  is  to  the  Englifti  real,  rial,  or 
royal.  The  poet  feems  to  mean  that  a  barber  can  no  more  earn  fix- 
pence  by  \i\%face'royal,  than  by  the  face  ftampcd  on  the  coin  called 
a  royal  \  the  one  requiring  as  little  (having  as  the  other. 

Steevens* 
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What  faid  maftcr  Dumblcton'  about  the  fattin  for 
my  fhort  cloak,  and  flops  ? 

PjIGE.  He  faid,  fir,  you  fhould  procure  him  bet- 
ter affurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his 
bond  and  yours ;  he  liked  not  the  fecurity. 

FutL.  Let  him  be  damn'd  like  the  glutton!  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter !  * — A  whorefon  Achitophel ! 
a  rafcally  yea-forfooth  knave !  to  bear  a  gentleman 
in  hand,'  and  then  (land  upon  fecurity! — The 
whorefon  fmooth-pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but 
high  (hoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles; 
and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honeft  taking 
up,*  then  they  muft  (land  upon — fecurity.     I  had 


♦  2)«/wi///tf«— ]    The  folio  hz&'-^DomhUdott ;  the  quarto— ^ 

DommeltoH,  This  name  feeins  to  have  been  a  made  one»  and  de- 
iigned  to  afibrd  Tome  apparent  meaning.  The  author  mieht  hav^ 
written — Double-done^  (or  as  Mr.  M.  N^fon  obferves,  Doubie'donxm^) 

.  from  his  makine  the  fame  charge  twice  in  his  books,  or  charging 
twice  as  much  tor  a  commodity  as  it  is  worth. 

I  have  lately,  however,  obierved  that  DumbletoM  is  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Glocefterlhire.  The  reading  of  the  folio  may  therefore 
be  the  true  one.    Stbevens. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  (the  original  copy)  appears  to  be  only 
a  mif-fpelling  of  DumbUton.     M  a  L  o  n  e  . 

*  Let  him  be  damni  like  the  glutton  f  may  his  tongue  be  hotter  I'\ 
An  allufion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  who  had  fared  fomptuoafly 
every  day,  when  he  requeftcd  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue; 
being  tormented  with  the  flames.     He n l e  y. 

^  to  bear in  hand,]  is,  to  keep  in  expedation. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

*•  How  you  were  bome  in  hand,  how  crofs'd." 

Steevens. 

4  if  a  man  is  thorough  ivith  them  in  honeft  taking  «/,]    That 

is,  if  a  man  by  taking  up  goods  is  in  their  debt.  To  be  thorough 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  prefent  phrafe, — to  be  in  luith  a  tradcf- 
man.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon*s  E^vety  Man  out  of  his  Humour : 
"  1  will  take  «/,  and  bring  myfelf  into  credit." 
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as  lief  they  would  put  ratlbane  in  my  mouthy  as 
offer  to  ftop  it  with  fecurity.  I  look'd  he  ftould 
have  fcnt  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  fattin,  as  1 
am  a  true  knight,  and  he  fends  me  fecurity.  Well, 
he  may  fleep  in  fecurity ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of 
abundance,^  and  the  lightnefs  of  his  wife  (hines 
through  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  fee,  though  he  have 

his  own  lantern  to  light  him.* Where's  Bar- 

dolph? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worfhip  a  horfe. 

So  again,  in  Nwtbnvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607 : 
*«  They  will  taki  up,  I  warrant  you,  where  they  may  be  truftcd*" 
Again,  in  the  fame  piece :  •'  Sattin  eowns  mud  be  taken  »/."  Again, 
in  Ltfve  Reflored,  one  of  Ben  Jonlon's  mafques :  <*  A  pretty  fine 
ipeech  was  taken  up  o'  the  poet  too,  which  if  he  never  be  paid  for 
now,  'tis  t^  matter."    Steevbns* 

»  the  htm  of  abundance^    So,  in  Pa/ptiPs  Night'Cap,  iSi  2, 

P*  43  • 

**  But  chiefly  citizens,  upon  whofe  crownc 

'*  Fortune  her  bleffings  moft  did  tumble  downe ; 

**  And  in  whofe  cares  (as  all  the  world  doth  know) 

*•  The  home  of  great  aboundance  ftill  doth  blow.* 

Stcbtins* 

*  the  lightnefs  of  his  <wife  fiines  through  it :  and  jet  cannot 

he  fee  9  though  he  have  his  onvn  lantern  to  light  him  J]     This  joke 

feeros  evidently  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Plautus:  **  Qud 

ambolas  tu,   qui  Vulcanum  in  cornu  conclufum  geris?"    Amph. 

Ad  I.  fc.  i.  and  much  improved.     We  need  not  doubt  that  a  joke 

was  here  intended  by  Plautus ;  for  the  proverbial  term  of  horns  for 

cueioldom,  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  oy  Artimedorus,  who  fays: 

wtirut  ig  etrr«9  u^tSn.  *'o»f<p«i.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xii.  And  he  copied 
from  thofe  before  him.     Warburton. 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in   The  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke, 
1609: 

**  your  wrones 

««  Shine  through  the  horn,  as  candles  in  the  eve, 
•'  To  light  out  others,"    Stbbvens. 
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Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,'  and  he'll  buy  me 
a  horfc  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife 
in  the  (lews,  I  were  mann'd>  horfcd,  and  wived. 


'  /  bought  him  in  Paul's,]  At  that  time  the  rcfort  of  idle  people^ 
cheats,  and  knights  of  the  poU.     Warburton. 

So,  in  Fearful  and  Lamentable  EffeSs  ofT<wo  dangerous  Comtti^  &c. 
no  date ;  by  Nafhe,  in  ridicule  of  Gabriel  Harvey :  •«  Pauleys 
church  is  in  wonderfull  perill  thys  yeare  without  the  help  of  onr 
confcionable  brethren,  for  that  day  it  hath  not  eyther  broker, 
maifterle/s  ferving-man^  or  pennilefle  companion,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  the  ufurers  of  London  have  fworne  to  beftow  a  neu'c  fteepk 
upon  it." 

In  an  old  ColleHion  of  Proverbs,  I  find  the  following : 

•«  Who  goes  to  Weftminftcr  for  a  wife,  to  St,  Paul's  for  a  man, 
and  to  Smithfield  for  a  horfe,  may  meet  with  a  whore,  a  knave  and 
a  jade." 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  called  Wit*s  Mi/erie,  and  tkt 
World's  idadneffe^  ^59^*  the  devil  is  defcribed  thus: 

«*  In  P(ywls  hee  walketh  like  a  gallant  courtier,  where  if  he 
meet  fome  rich  chaffes  worth  the  gulling,  at  every  word  he  fpeaketh, 
he  maketh  a  moufe  an  elephant,  and  tdleth  them  of  wonders,  done 
in  Spaine  by  his  anceftors,"  &c.  &c. 

I  ihould  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  this  quotation,  but 
that  it  in  fome  meafure  familiarizes  the  charadler  of  Piftol,  which 
(from  other  paflages  in  the  fame  pamphlet)  appears  to  have  beea 
no  uncommon  one  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  Dr.  Lodge  con- 
cludes his  defcription  thus :  **  His  courage  is  boafting,  his  learning 
ignorance,  his  ability  weaknefs,  and  his  end  beggary." 

Again,  \xi  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry-Tricks,  i6li  : 

"  get  thee  a  gray  cloak  and  hat, 

•*  And  walk  in  Paul's  among  thy  cailiier'd  mates, 
"  As  melancholy  as  the  beft." 

1  learn  from  a  paffage  in  Greene's  Difputation  between  a  He 
Coney  catcher  and  a  She  Coney  catcher,  1592,  that  St.  Paul's  was  a 
privileged  place,  fo  that  no  debtor  could  be  arrefled  within  its 
precinds.    Steevens. 

In  The  Choice  of  Change,  1598,  410,  it  is  faid,  •'  a  man  muft 
not  make  choyce  of  three  thinges  in  three  places.  Of  a  wife  in 
Wcftminfter ;  of  a  fervant  in  Paule's ;  of  a  horfe  in  Smithfield ; 
leaft  he  chufe  a  queanc,  a  knave,  or  a  jade."  See  alfo  Moryfon's 
Itinerary,  Part  III.  p.  55,   1 61 7.     Reed. 

•*  It  was  the  falhion  of  thofe  times,"  [the  times  of  K.  James  I.] 
fays  Ofbome,  in  his  Memoirs  of  that  monarch,  **  and  did  fQ 
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EnUr  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,f  and  an  Attendant. 

'Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  prince  for  ftriking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  clofe,  I  will  not  fee  him. 

Ch.  yusr.  What's  he  that  goes  there? 

ArrEN,  FalftafF,  an't  pleafe  your  lordlhip. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  queftion  for  the  rob- 
bery? 

ArrEN.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  fincc  done 
good  fervice  at  Shrewibury;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now 
going  with  fome  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

Ch.  yusr.  What,  to  York  ?  Call  him  back  again. 

ArrEN.  Sir  John  Falftaff ! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  mull  fpeak  louder,  my  mailer  is 
deaf. 

Ch.  yusr.  I  am  fure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  muft 
fpeak  with  him. 


continue  till  thefe,  [the  interregnum,]  for  the  principal  gentry, 
lords,  courtiers,  and  men  of  all  profeflions,  not  merely  mechanicky, 
to  meet  in  St.  Paul's  church  by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle 
iflc  till  twelve,  and  after  dinner  from  three  to  fix;  during  which 
time  fome  difcourfed  of  bufinefs,  others  of  news.  Now,  in  regard 
of  the  univerfal  commerce  there  happened  little  that  did  not  firft 
or  laft  arrive  here."    Malone. 

-  LordChiefJufticei\  This  judge  was  Sir  William  Gafcoigne* 


Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died  December  17,  141 5, 
and  was  buried  in  Harwood  church  in  Yorkfhire.  His  effigy,  in 
judicial  h)be$,  is  on  his  monument.     St e evens. 

His  portrait,  copied  from  the  monument,  may  be  found  in  7%e 
Ge$aUmau*s  Magaxine,  Vol.  LI,  p.  516.    Malone. 
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ArrEN.  Sir  John, • 

•  Fau  What!  a  young  knave,  and  beg!  Is  there 
not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the 
king  lack  fubjefts?  do  not  the  rebels  need  foldiers  ? 
Though  it  be  a  (hame  to  be  on  any  fide  but  one,  it 
is  worfe  (hame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worft 
fide,  were  it  worfe  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can 
tell  how  to  make  it. 
.    Arri&N.  You  miftake  me,  fir. 

Fal.  Why,  fir,  did  I  fay  you  were  an  honeft  man? 
fetting  my  knighthood  and  my  foldierfliip  afide,  I 
had  lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  faid  fo. 

Atteu.  I  pray  you,  fir,  then  fet  your  knighthood 
and  your  foldierfhip  afide ;  and  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  fay  I  am^ny 
other  than  an  honeft  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  fo!  I  lay  afide 
that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  get'ft  any  leave  of 
ine,  hang  me ;  if  thou  takeft  leave,  thou  wert  better 
be  hang'd;  You  hunt-counter,*^  hence!  avaunt! 

^i hunt'Ctfmtffr,]  That  is,  blunderer.   He  docs  not,  I  think, 

allude  to  any  relation  between  the  judge's  fervant  and  the  cpuntcr* 
prifon.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  may  be  countenanced  by  the  following 
paflage  in  Ben  Jonlon's  TaU  of  a  Tub : 

««  1  Do  you  mean  to  make  a  hare 

•*  Of  me,  to  bunt  counUr  thus,  and  make  thcfc  doubles, 
•«  And  you  mean  no  fuch  thing  as  you  fend  about  ?*' 
Again,  in  Hamlet: 

'*  O,  this  is  counter,  you  falfc  Danifli  dogs." 

Stbevbns* 
Huut  counter  means,  b/7/e  tyke,  or  nvortb/e/t  Joz>  There  can  be 
00  reafon  why  Falftaff  Ihould  call  the  attendant  a  blunderer,  but  he 
feems  very  anxious  to  prove  him  a  ra/caL  After  all,  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  the  word  may  be  found  to  figni fy  a  catcbpole^ox  bum* 
bailiff.     He  was  probably  the  Judge's  tipftajf.     Ritson. 

Perhaps  the  epithet  bunt-counter  is  applied  to  the  oflScer,   in 
reference  to  his  having  reverted  to  Falftaff 's  falvo.  *  Hsnlby. 
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/  ArrES.  Sir,  my  lord  would  fpeak  with  you. 

Ch.  Jvsr.  Sir  John  FalftafF,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord! — God  give  your  lordfhip 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  lordfhip 
abroad :  I  heard  fay,  your  lordfhip  was  fick :  I  hope, 
your  lordfhip  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lord- 
fhip, though  not  clean  pafl  your  youth,  hath  yet 
fome  fmack  of  age  in  you,  fome  relifh  of  the  fait- 
nefs  of  time ;  and  I  mofl  humbly  befeech  your  lord- 
fhip, to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Jvsr.  Sir  John,  I  fent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewfbury. 

Fal.  An't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  I  hear,  his  ma- 
jefly  h  return'd  with  fome  difcomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majefly : — You  would 
not  come  when  I  fent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highnefs  is  fallen 
into  this  fame  whorefon  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Jusr.  Well,  heaven  mend  him !  I  pray,  let 
me  fpeak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  le- 
thargy, an't  pleafe  your  lordfliip;  a  kind  of  fleeping 
in  the  blood,  a  whorefon  tingling. 

Ch.  Jusr.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from 
ftudy,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I  have  read 
the  caufc  of  his  effedts  in  Galen ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
deafnefs. 

Ch.Just.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  difeafc  i 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  fay  to  you. 

I  thinly  it-  much  more  probable  that  FalftaflP  means  to  allode  to 
the  counier-^nion.  Sir  T,  Ovcrbury  in  hb  charader  of  A  Serjeant' t 
jeomoMy  i6i6>  (in  modem  language,  a  bailiff's foUower,)  calk  hia 
**  a  CfuMrZ/r-rat."    Malonb. 
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Pal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  ytry  well:*  ratlier, 
an*t  plcafe  you,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  not  liftening, 

*  Fal.  Very  •well^  my  lord,  *uery  tjve//:']  In  the  quarto  editioa^ 
printed  in  i6o9»  this  Speech  (lands  thus: 

Old.  Fery  ive/i,  my  lord,  *very  twell : 

I  had  not  obfervcd  this,  when  I  wrote  my  note  to  The  Firft  Fart  of 
Henry  IV.  concerning  the  tradition  of  Falftaff's  charad^er  having 
been  firft  called  Oldcaftle.  This  almoft  amounts  to  a  felf-evident 
proof  of  the  thin^  beine  fo :  and  that  the  play  being  printed  from 
the  ftage  manufcript,  Oldcaflle  had  been  all  along  altered  into 
Falftaff,  except  in  this  fingle  place  by  an  overfight ;  of  which  tho 
printers  not  being  aware,  continued  thefe  initial  traces  of  the 
original  name.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  . 

I  am  unconvinced  by  Mr.  Theobald's  remark.  Old.  might 
have  been  the  beginning  of  fome  ador's  name.  Thus  we  have 
Kempe  and  Cowley,  inftead  of  Dogberry  and  Verges,  in  the  410.  edit* 
of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  1 600. 

Names  utterly  unconnected  with  the  perfonx  dramatis  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  are  fometimes  introduced  as  entering  on  the  ftage.  Thos^ 
in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  edit.  1 600:  "  Enter  th* 
Archbiftiop,  Thomas  Mowbray,  (EarleMarftiall)  the  Lord  Haftings, 
Fauconbridge,  and  Bardolfe."  Sig.  B.  4. — Again:  '*  Enter  uic 
Prince,  Poynes,  Sir  John  RuJJell,  with  others."  Sig.  C  3. — 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  1600:  **  Enter  Burbon,  Conftable, 
Orlcance,  Gebon,"    Sig.  D  2. 

Old  might  have  been  inferted  by  a  miftake  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
or  indeed  through  the  lazinefs  of  compofitors,  who  occaftonally 
permit  the  letters  that  form  fuch  names  as  frequently  occur,  to 
icmain  together,  when  the  reft  of  the  page  is  diftributed.  Thui 
it  will  fometimes  happen  that  one  name  is  fubftituted  for  another. 
This  obfervation  will  be  well  underftood  by  thofe  who  have  bc«n 
engaged  in  long  attendance  on  a  printing-houfe;  and  thofe  to 
whom  my  remark  appears  obfcure,  need  not  to  lament  their  ig- 
norance, as  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  ufuaily  purchafed  at  the 
cxpence  of  much  time,  patience,  and  difappointment. 

In  1778,  when  the  foreeoing  obfervations  firft  appeared,  they 
had  been  abundantly  provoked.  Juftice,  however,  obliges  me  to 
fubjoin,  that  no  part  of  the  fame  cenfure  can  equitably  fall  on  the 
printing-office  or  compofitors  engaged  in  our  prefent  republication. 

Steeveks. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  thinking  that  Mr.  'Theobald's 
remark  is  of  no  weight.  Having  already  difcuffed  the  fubjeft  very 
fully,  it  is  here  only  neceffary  to  refer  the  reader  to  Vol.  VII J .  P.  3  7 1  > 
ft  feq,  in  which  I  think  I  have  (hewn  that  there  is  no  proof  whaN 
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the  malady  of  not  markings  that  I  am  troubled 
withal. 

Ca.  Just.  To  punifh  you  by  the  heels,  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not, 
if  I  do  become  your  phyfician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord;  but  not  fo 
patient :  your  lordfhip  may  minifter  the  potion  of 
imprifpnment  to  me,  in  refped  of  poverty;  but 
how  I  fhould  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  pre- 
fcriptions,  the  wife  may  make  fome  dram  of  a 
fcruplc,  or,  indeed,  a  fcruple  itfelf. 

Cn.  Jusr.  I  fent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
againft  you  for  your  life,  to  come  fpeak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advifed  by  my  learned 
counfel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-fervice,  I  did  not 
come. 

Cb.  Jusr.  Well,  the  truth  is,  fir  John,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot 
live  in  lefs. 

foever  that  Falftaff  ever  was  called  Oldcaftle  in  thcfc  plays.  The 
letters  prefhced  to  this  fpecch  crept  into  the  firft  quarto  copy,  I  have 
DO  doabt,  merely  from  Oldcaftle  being,  behind  the  fcenes,  the 
femiliar  riieatncal  appellation  of  Falflatt,  who  was  his  ftage-fac« 
ceflbr.  All  the  adors,  copyiib,  8cc.  were  undoubtedly  well 
acquainted  with  the  former  charader,  and  probably  ufed  the  two 
names  indifcrirainately. — Mr.  Steevens's  fu^g;eftion  that  Old.  might 
liaTe  been  the  beginninfi^  of  fome  ador's  name  does  not  appear  to 
roe  probable ;  becaufe  m  the  lift  of  **  the  names  of  the  principal 
adors  in  all  thefe  plays"  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio,  there  is  no 
ador  whofe  name  begin»  with  this  fyllable;  and  we  may  be  fure 
that  the  part  of  Falftafi*  was  performed  by  a  principal  ador. 

Maloni. 
Principal  adors,  as  at  prefent,  might  have  been  often  changing 
firom  one  plav-houfe  to  another ;  and  the  names  of  fuch  of  them  as 
had  quitted  tne  company  of  Hemings  and  Condell,  might  therefore 
have  Deen  ourpofely  omitted,  when  the  lift  prefixed  to  the  folio 
1623  was<urawn  op.    STgaviNt. 

Vol.  IX.  D 
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Ch.  Jvsr.  Your  means  arc  very  flendcr,  and  youf 
wafte  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwife;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waift  flenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am 
the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog.' 

Ch.  yusr.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-heal*d 
wound;  your  day's  fervice  at  Shrewfbury  hath  2^ 
little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill : 
you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet 
o'er- porting  that  aftion. 

Fal.  My  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  But  fince  all  is  well,  keep  it  fo:  wake 
not  a  fleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  fmell  a  fox. 

Ch.  yusT.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  a  wafTel  candle,  my  lord;*   all  ^tallow: 

2  ■  Jbf  my  dog.^  I  do  not  underftand  this  joke.  Dogs  lead 
the  blind,  but  why  does  a  dog  lead  the  fat?    Johnson. 

If  the  fe/lo^'s  great  bellj  prevented  him  from  foemg  his  wzj,  he 
would  want  a  dog  as  well  as  a  hlhid  man.     Fajlmir. 

And  though  he  had  no  abfolute  occafion  for  him,  Shakfpeare 
would  ftill  have  fupplied  him  with  one.  He  feems  to  have  been 
▼erv  little  folicitous  that  his  comparifons  (koold  anfwer  completeljF 
on  tx>th  fides.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  men  were  fometimes  kd 
by  dogs.     Malonb. 

^  J  tvaffel  candle^  &c.]  A  nvaffel  candle  b  a  large  candle  lighted 

up  at  a  fcaft.     There  is  a  poor  quibble  upon  the  word  fwax,  which 

fignifics  incrcafe  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  honey-comb. 

,  Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  has  already  occurred  in  Lwe's  Labour  s  LoA, 

AaV.  fc.ii: 

"  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax.'* 

SrsKtsNs. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  333,  n.  5.    Maloni. 
I 
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if  I  did  fky  erf  wax,  my  grcrwth  would  approve  the 
truth. 

Cii.  Jusr.  Th^fe  is  not  a  white  hair  on  yoixt 
fice^  but  Ihould  have  his  effedt  of  gravity. 

Pal.  Mis  effed  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  th4  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel.  ^ 

Fal.  Not  fo^  rtiy  lofdj  your  ill  angel  h  light; 
but,  I  hopCi  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me 
without  A^eighing:  and  yet,  in  fomc  refpedts,  I 
grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell:^  Virtue  is  of  fo 
littk  r^rd  ih  thefe  cofter-monger  times,'  thiit  true 

*  Tm  /^hw  ihe  young  frinee  itp  akd  d<Fwn^  like  bh  ill  togel.} 
■Thcls  the  quarta,  1600^  Mr.  Pope  reads  with  the  folio,  1623/-^ 
fvi/ angel.    Stsevei^s. 

What  a  precious  collator  has  Mr.  Pope  approved  himfclf  in  this 

EO&ge!  fiefide8>  if  this  were  the  trae  reading,  Falftaff  could  not 
ve  made  the  witty  and  humorous  evafion  he  has  done  in  his  reply. 
I  have  rcftored  the  reading  of  the  oldcft  quarto.  The  I-.ord  Chief 
Jafticcadh  FatftaflTtfre  Prince's  ill  angel  or  genius:  which  FalilafF 
tan»  <M  by  fiiying,  an  ///  angel  (meaning  the  coin  called  an  angel) 
if  light;  but,  furt^,  it  t2tkttx>t  be  faid  that  he  wants  weight :  ergo — 
the  infcrdttcftf  is  ofcriotis.  No#  n(j6nev  mav  be  called  ///,  or  %adi 
but  it  is  ritfrer  ealfcd  ^w/,  with  regard  to  its  being  under  weight. 
Thif  Mf.  Fbpef  #ilJ  fecctioufly  cafi  rcftoring  loft  puns :  but  ifthc 
author  .wrofe  a  /Mr,  and  it  happens  to  ht  loft  in  an  editor's  in- 
dolence, I  (hall,  in  fpite  of  his  grimace,  venture  at  bringing  it 
backtoligbt.    Theobald. 

**  As  light  as  a  clfct  angel,"  is  a  comparifon  frequently  irfed  in 
the  oM  eomedks.     &o,  in  Ram- Alley ^  or  Merty  Tricks,  16111 

"  The  law  fpeaks  profit,  does  it  not? 

*'  Faifh,  fomc  bad  angels  haunt  us  now  and  then."  Stee  ve  ks. 

*  /  eartnot  go,  /  canii&t  tell:]  I  cannot  be  taken  in  a  reckoning; 
}  cannot  pafs  current.    Johnson. 

7  -J in  thefe  cofter-monger  times ^    In  thefe  times  when  the 

prevalence  of  trade  has  produced  that  meannefs  that  rates  the  merit 
of  every  thing  by  money.    Johnson. 

A  cofter-monger  is  a  coftard-mon^r,  a  dealer  in  apples  called  by 
that  name,  becaufe  they  are  fhaped  like  a  coftard,  i.  e.  man's  heaX 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  229,  n.  8;  ana  p.  233,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

D  2 
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valour  is  turn*d  bear-herd :  Pregnancy  *  is  made  a. 
tapfter,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wafted  in  giving 
reckonings :  ail  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man^ 
as  the  malice  of  this  age  ftiapes  them^  are  not 
worth  a  goofeberry.  You,  that  are  old,  confider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young ;  you  mea- 
£iire  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitteraefs  of 
your  galls :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our 
youth,  I  muft  confefs,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Jusr.  Do  you  fet  down  your  name  in  the 
IcroU  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all 
the  charadlers  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moift  eye  ? 
a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  check  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  de* 
creafing  leg  ?  an  increafing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice 
broken?  your  wind  ftiort?  your  chin  double?  your 
wit  fingle  ?  *  and  every  part  about  you  blafted  with 


'  Pregnancy — ]  Piegnanty  h  readinels*    So,  in  HamUt: 
"  How  pregnant  his  rq)lies  are  ?"     St  E  b  v  s  ns. 

9 your  njuit  Jingle  f^    We  call  a  man  finffk'witted,  who 

attains  but  one  fpecies  of  knowled^.  This  feniel  know  not  how 
to  apply  to  Falftaff,  and  rather  think  that  the  Chief  Juftice  hinu 
at  a  calamity  always  incident  to  a  grey-hair'd  wit,  whoie  misfor* 
tune  is,  that  his  merriment  is  onfafliionable.  His  allofions  are  to 
forgotten  fadls ;  his  illuftrations  are  drawn  from  notions  obfcured 
by  time;  his  au//  is  therefore^«^/r,  fuch  as  none  has  any  pan  in 
but  himfelf.    Johnson. 

I  believe  all  that  Shakfpeare  meant  was,  that  he  had  more  fat 
than  •wiii  that  though  his  body  was  bloated  by  intemperance  to 
twice  its  original  fize,  yet  his  wit  was  not  increafed  in  proportion 
to  it. 

In  ancient  language,  however,  ^«rr/r  often  meani/sm//,  as  in-  the 
inftance  of  beer ;  the  ftrong  and  weak  being  denominated  ebuble  and 
fingle  beer.  So,  in  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
**  fufficient  fingle  beer,  as  cold  as  chryftal."  Macbeth  alfb  fpeaks 
of  his  **  fingle  date  of  man."    See  VoL  VII.  p.  360,  n-  5. 

Stbcvens. 

Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paiTage  is  not  conceived  with  his 
ttfual  judgement. — It  does  not  appear  that  Falftaff's  merriment  was 
antiquated  or  unfaihionabie;  for  if  that  had  been  the  cafe»  the 
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antiquity?*  and  will  you  yet  call  yourfelf  young? 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fir  John ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and 
fomething  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have 
loft  it  with  hollaing,  and  finging  of  anthems.  To 
approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not :  the  truth 
is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgement  and  underftanding; 
and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thoufand 
marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at 
him.  For  the  box  o*the  ear  that  the  prince  gave 
you, — ^he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took 
it  like  a  fenfible  lord.     I  have  checked  him  for  it ; 


joong  meo  would  not  have  liked  it  fo  well,  nor  would  that  cir- 
cnrafbace  have  been  perceived  by  the  Chief  Juftice,  who  was  older 
than  himfelf.  But  though  Falftaff  had  fuch  a  fund  of  wit  and 
homonr^  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  grave  judge  whofe  thoughts  were 
conftantly  employed  about  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  life,  (hould  con* 
fidcr  fucn  an  improvident,  diflipated  old  man,  as  Jingie-nuitted,  or 
half-witted,  as  we  ihould  now  term  it.  So  in  die  next  ad,  the 
Chief  Juftice  calls  him,  a  ^reat  fid\  and  even  his  friend  Harry, 
after  his  reformation,  bids  him  not  to  anfwer  *'  with  ^L/ooLhomjeSt," 
and  adds,  **  that  white  hairs  ill  become  z/boi  and  jefter/' 

I  think,  however,  that  thb  fpeech  of  tne  Chief  Juftice  is  fome- 
what  in  Falflaf's  own  ftyle;  which  verifies  what  he  (ays  of  himfelf, 
*'  that  all  the  world  loved  to  gird  at  him,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
witty  in  himfelf,  but  the  caufe  that  wit  is  in  other  men."  M.  Mason. 

I  diink  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  the  true  one.   Single,  how- 
ever, (as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved,)  may  mean,  feeble  or 
weak.    So,  in  Fletcher's  ^en  ofCoHntb,  A  A  III.  fc.  i : 
•*  All  men  believe  it,  when  they  hear  him  fpeak, 
*'  He  utters  {yxch  JingU  matter,  in  fo  infandy  a  voice.*' . 

Afi;am,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet :  *^^  O  £ngle-foal'd  jeft,  folely  fingular 
for  the  finglenefs,"  i.  e.  the  tenuity* 

In  our  author's  time,  as  the  fame  writer  obferves,  fmall  beer  was 
called^ir^iSr  beer,  and  that  of  a  ftronger  quality,  double  beer. 

Malonb. 

*  -^ antiquity  f\  To  ufe  the  word  antiquity  for  old  age,  is  not 

peculiar  to  Sliakfpeare.    So,  in  Tnxjo  Trqgedies  in  one,  &c.  i6q?  : 
**  For  falie  illufion  of  the  magiftrates 
«*  With  boitow'd  fliapes  of  falfe  fl*//f«//f."    SriEViNSt 
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und  the  yawnglipH  repents :  marry,  ppt  in  ^ihe?,  ^4 
fackcloth ;  but  in  new  filk,  and  old  ftcjc.' 

Cti.  Jusr.  W?Il,  heaven  fenci  the  priiK:e  a  bcfter 
pompanipfi ! 

Fjf..  Heaven  fpa4  the  cornpanipn  ^  better  priBe^f 
)  panoot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  fevered  yeu  4i}d 
prince  Harry:  I  hear,  you  ^re  going  with  lord  John 
of  Lancafter,  againft  the  archbifhop,  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland. 

FjIL.  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  fweet  wif  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kifs  my  lady  pe^c^ 
at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day;  for, 
by  the  lord,  I  take  but  two  Ihirts  out  with  me,  and 
I  mean  not  to  fweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot 
day,  an  I  brandifti  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would 
I  might  never  fpit  white  again.-*  There  is  not  g 
dangerous  ^dlion  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am 
thruft  upon  it :  Well,  I  cannot  laft  ever:  But  it  was 
always  ^  yet  the  trick  of  our  Englilh  nation,  if  they 

'  ■  marry,  not  in  ajhes,  and  fackcloth  *,  but  in  ninuJiH,  auddd 

fuck.'l  So,  Sir  John  Harrington,  of  a  reformed  brother.     Epigrams. 
£.3.17: 

'*  Sackcloth  and  cinders  they  advife  to  ufe; 
/<  Sack,  cloves  and  fugar  thou  would'ft  have  to  AmSr** 

BoWLE. 

4  rwould  I  might  ne*ver  fpit  white  again  A  i.  c.  May  |  never 

liave  my  Itoipach  inflamed  again  with  liquor ;  for,  to  jffit  nvhiie  is 
the  confequence  of  inward  heat. 

So,  in  Mother  Bombie,  a  comedy,  1594: 

"  They  have  fod  their  livers  in  fack  thefc  forty  years;  that 
makes  them  /pit  white  broth  as  they  do/'  Again,  in  The  Firgi^ 
Martjr,  by  Maflingcr: 

"  1  could  not  hsLYcJpit  nvhiu  for  want  of  drink/* 

Stebvens. 

i  But  it  fwas  alivajs  Sec]  This  fpeech  in  the  folio  concludes  at 
I  cannot  laft  ever.  All  the  reft  is  reftored  from  the  quarto.  A 
clear  proof  of  the  fuperior  value  of  thofe  editions,  whcfi  compared 
with  the  publication  of  the  players,    Stebvens. 
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have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you 
ivill  needs  fay,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  fhould  give 
me  reft.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not  fo 
terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to  be 
eaten  to  death  with  ruft,  than  to  be  fcour'd  to  no- 
thing with  perpetual  motion. 

Crt.  Just.  Well,  be  honeft,  be  honeft ;  And  God 
blefs  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordfhip  lend  me  a  thoufand 
pound,  to  fiirnilh  me  forth  ? 

Ch*  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  arc 
too  impatient  to  bear  crofles/  Fare  you  well : 
Commend  me  to  my  coufin  Weftmoreland. 

[Exeunt  Chief  Juftice  and  Attendant- 

Fau  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  bee- 
tle.'— ^A  man  can  no  more  feparate  age  and  covet- 
oufnefs,  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery: 
but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the 


^  yw  are  too  impatient  to  hear  erodes.]    I  believe  a  quibble 

was  here  intended.  FalltafFhad  jufl  afked  his  lordfhip  to  lend  him 
a  tboujand  pound ^  and  he  tells  him  in  return,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
entnilted  with  money.  A  crojx  is  a  coin  fo  called,  becaufe  damped 
with  a  cro(s.     So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

"  If  I  fhould  bear  yoa,  I  (hoald  bear  no  cro/sj" 

Stebvins, 

7  fillip  ^e  iMitb  a  thrce-man  beetle.]    A  beetle  wielded  by 

three  men.     roPB* 

A  divedion  is  common  with  boys  in  Warwickfhire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  on  finding  a  toad,  to  lay  a  board  about  two  or 
<hrcc  feet  long,  at  right  <Crr"*"'-'-.^ 

angles,  over  aftick  about  ^^"'**"3i^^^**''^'L^    A 

two  or  three  inches  dia- 
meter,  as  per  iketch. 
Then,  placing  the  toad 
at  A,  the  other  end  is  ftruck  by  a  bat  or  large  ftick,  which  throws 
the  creature  forty  or  fiftv  feet  perpendicular  frt^m  the  earth,  and 
it(  return  in  general  kills  it.    This  is  called  FiHiping  the  Toad.^^ 
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other ;  and  fo  both  the  degrees  prevent  my  curfes.'— - 
Boy! 

PjGE.  Sir? 

FjL.  What  money  is  in  my  purfe  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Pal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  againft  this  confump- 
tion  of  the  purfe:  borrowing  only  lingers  and 
lingers  it  out,  but  the  difeafe  is  incurable. — Go 
bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancafter;  this  to 
the  prince ;  this  to  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland ;  and 
this  to  old  miftrefs  Urfula,  whom  I  have  weekly 
fworn  to  marry  fince  I  perceived  the  firft  white  hair 
on  my  chin :  About  it ;  you  know  where  to  find 
me.  [£^//  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout!  or,  a  gout 
of  this  pox !  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the 
rogue  with  my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do 
halt;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pen- 


A  three-man  beetle  is  an  implement  ufed  for  drivinfi;  piles ;  it  is 

made  of  a  log  of  wood  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inc^  diameter, 

and    fourteen    or    fifteen 

inches  thick,     with    one 

(hort  and  two  long  handles, 

as  per  (ketch.     A  man  at 

eacn  of  the  long  handles 

manages  the  fall  of  the 

beetle,  and  a  third  man  by  the  (hort  handle  aflifts  in  raifing  it  to 

ftrike  the  blow.     Such  an  implement  was,  without  doubt,  very 

fuitable  ioi  filliping  fo  corpulent  a  being  as  Falftaff. 

With  this  happy  illuflration,  and  the  drawings  annexed,  I  was 
fiivoured  by  Mr.  Johnfon  the  archited.     Stb evens. 

So,  in  A  World  of  Wonders^  A  Ma/s  of  Murthers,  A  Covie  of 

Cojena^es^  &c.   1595,    fign.   F.    ** whilft  Arthur  Hall  was 

weighmg  the  plate,  Bullock  |;oes  into  the  kitchen  and  fetcheth  a 
heavie  wadiing  betle^  wherewith  he  comming  behinde  Hall,  flrake 
him,"  &c.    Reed. 

•  prevent  my  cut/es.]    To  prevent^  means  in  this  place  to 

anticipate.  So,  in  the  1 1  gtn  P/alm:  *'  Mine  eyes  prrvent  the  night 
watches."    Stebybns, 
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fion  fludl  fcem  the  more  reafonable :  A  good  wit 
will  make  ufe  of  any  thing ;  I  will  turn  difeafes 
to  commodity,^  [Exit. 

SCENE      III. 

York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbijhop's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbijhop  ^  York,  the  Lords  Hastings^ 
MowBRAV,  and  Bardolph. 

Akch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  caufe>  and  known 
our  means; 
And,  my  mofl  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all^ 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes: — 
And  firft,  lord  marfhal,  what  fay  you  to  it? 

MowB.  I  well  allow  the  occafion  of  our  arms; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  fatisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  (hould  advance  ourfelves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puiflance  of  the  king. 

Hast.  Our  prefent  mufters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  of  choice; 
And  our  fupplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whofe  bofom  bums 
With  an  incenfed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  queflion  then,  lord  Hafiings,  ftandeth 

thus ; — 

Whether  our  prefent  five  and  twenty  thoufand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 
HasTp  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point; 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 

f ^to  commodity.]  i.  c  profit,  fdf-intcrcft.    Sec  Vol.  VIII. 

p.  66,  D.  5*    Stbivbns, 
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My  judgement  w>  we  fliould  not  ftep  too  fer^ 
Till  ^^id  his  afliftance  by  the  hand  i 
For,  in  a  theme  fo  bloody- fac'd  as  this, 
Conjcfture,  expedation,  and  furmile 
Of  aids  uncertain,  fhould  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotfpur's  cafe  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord;  who  lin'd  himfelf  with 
,  hope. 

Eating  the  air  on  promife  of  fupply. 
Flattering  himfelf  with  projed  of  a  power 
Much  fmaller*  than  the  fmalleft  of  his  thoughts: 
And  fo,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  nis  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  acftruftion. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Barb^  Yes,  in  this  prefent  quality  of  war;— 
Indeed  the  iuftant  adion,  *  (a  caufe  on  foot,) 


•  ,*«-.«.^^  i9»fitr — "]  The  fear  k\kfmng  Kn«  were  added  in 
the  (econd  edition.    Jon  n  so  k« 

^  Mucb/malliT'^}  L  e.  which  turmed  out  to  be  mueh  finsdier. 

MVSGHAVI. 

4  Yes,  in  this  prefent  fiudiij  of  w#r ;  fc.}  Thefe  firft  twenty 
lioes  were  firft  inferted  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

ilie  firft  «hmfe  of  thia  iMiiTage  is  evidently  comi]ned.  All  the 
folio  editions  and  Mr.  Rowe's  concur  in  the  haac  readings  which 
Mr.  P^  altered  tha$: 

Yes,  if  tbii  frefent  ^fuai'tjiL  of  nuar 

Impede  the  infant  a^. 
This  has  been  iilently  followed  hy  Mc  Tbtobald»  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr,  and,  Dr.  Warburtoa;  but  the  corruption  is  certainly 
deeper,  fpr  v\  the  prefent  reading  fiardolpb  makes  the  i^cofv> 
veniencQ  ol  hope  to  be  that  it  may  caafe  delay,  when  indeed  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  argument  is  to  recommend  delay  to  the  reft 
thai  axe  too  forward,    i  know  ^t  what  to  prop.ofe>  and  am  afraid 
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J^ives  Tq  in  hope^  as  in  an  early  fpring 

Wc  ftp  the  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruili 

Hope  gives  not  fo  much  warrant,  as  defpaifj^ 

that  fomething  is  omitted*  and  th|i(  th^  injuiy  i^  irieinodi^ihk^ 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  alteration  requifite  is  no  mpr^  diVl  this; 

Th,  in  this  frejfnt  quality  of  ijuar^ 

Indeed  of  inftaui  aQion. 
It  ntmer^  fayc  H^f^pp,  ^d  harm  to  laj  dfinnn  Hk<iihQd^  qf  hofq. 
Tff,  fays  ^dolph,  it  ha$  done  harm  #>  thUpr^t  qu^litj^  mnp^ 
in  a  ftate  of  thmgs  (lich  as  is  now  l>efore  usj,  of  ivar,  fn^etd  <f 
inftant  a&ion.  T^ is  is  obfcure,  but  Mr.  Bope's  reading  is  ftill  k^ 
leafonable.    Johhsqv* 

I  have  adopted  Dr.  Jobnfon's  emaadatba,  tkoogh  I  thiak  w* 
might  read : 

—  if  this  prefent  qualify  of  *iw 

Impel  the  inftant  affion^ 
Haftings  fays,  it  never  yet  did  hprt  to  lay  down  likelihoods  and 
forms  of  hope.  ^  Yes,  ftys  l^rc^Qlpb*  it  \m  in  every  cafe  Ukc  ouif» 
where  an  aripy  in&ripr  in  nv^nib^r,  9a4  W4itiQ|^  iot  fupplie^,  has^ 
without  that  reinforcem^t,  impell  d,  or  haftily  brought  on^  a^ 
immediate  a^on.     Stbevens. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  read — insane* d^  the  text  may  mean-— 
Yes,  it  has  done  harm  in  every  ca(b  like  ours ;  indeed  it  did  harm 
in  young  Hotfour's  e^ie  at  SJirewfl^ury,  which  the  Archbitbop  of 
York  has  juft  i^ftqncfd  pr  givc^  s^  an  example.    Tot  let. 

Th|s  pafT^ee  i^  allowed  on  alj  hands  to  be  corrupt,  but  a  flight 
alteration  wul,  I  apprehend,  reftore  the  true  reading. 
Tes^  if  this  frefent  quality  of  luar, 
|n4op'd  the  inftant  adiw%     Hs  N  l  b  y  • 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  prpppfed  tho  &me  leading.    Stbcvin». 

—  in  this  frefent  qnq/it^^  of  oy/zr;]  Thia  and'  the  following 
nineteen  lines  appeared  firft  m  the  folio.  That  cppy  re|i4s-i^Y^ 
if  this  prefent  &€. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one,  and  that  a  line  is  loft; 
but  have  ^opted  Dr.-Johnfon's  eipeodatioo,  becaufe  it  makes 
fenie.  The  pun^u^ioq  no^y  introduced  appears  to  me  pfe£rraUo 
to  that  of  the  old  editipp,  \^  which  there  is  a  colon  aAfir  A»  woid 
a^ion, 

Bardolph,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  "  Indeed  the /nj/J-^/ adlion  (our 
caufe  being  now  on  foot>  war  beiii^  a^ually  levied,)  lives,*^  $cc. 
Qtherwife  the  fpeaker  b  made  to  {ay,  in  general,  tlUt  qU  caufe^ 
once  on  foot  afford  no  hopes  th^t  may  fccurely  fee  relied  ^n  i  whic^ 
is  certainly  not  true«    Malone, 
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That  frofts  will  bite  them.  When  we  mean  to  build/ 

We  firft  furvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  fee  the  figure  of  the  houfe. 

Then  mud  we  rate  the  coft  of  the  erection : 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  leafl:,^  defift 

To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almoft,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down^ 

And  fet  another  up,)  fhould  we  furvey 

The  plot  of  fituation,  and  the  model; 

Confent  upon  a  fure  foundation;' 

Queftion  furveyors ;  know  our  own  eftate. 

How  able  fuch  a  work  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  againft  his  oppofite;  or  elfe. 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures, 

Ufing  the  names  of  men  inflead  of  men : 

Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  houfc 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  coft 

A  naked  fubjedl  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  wafte  for  churlifh  winter's  tyranny. 

Hjst.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair 
birth,) 
Should  be  ftillborn,  and  that  we  now  poflefs'd 
The  utmoft  man  of  expedlation; 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  ftrong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

* When  <we  mean  to  build ^"l    Whoever  compares  the  reft  of 

thb  fpeech  with  St.  Luke,  xiv.  289  &c.  will  find  the  former  to  have 
been  wrought  out  of  the  latter.     H s  n  l b  r. 

*  at  leaft^     Perhaps  we  Ihould  read— tf/  laft. 

Steevens. 

^  Conient  upon  a  fure  foundation  \\  L  e.  aeree.  So,  vciAs  jou 
like  it,  AdV.  fc.  i :  **  For  all  your  writers  do  confent  that  ipfe  is 
he."  Again,  ibidem,  fc.  ii:  "  confent  with  both,  that  we  majr 
enjoy  each  other."    Steevens. 
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Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  ? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more;   nay,  not  fo  much,  lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divifions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  againfl  the  French/ 
And  one  againfl  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Muft  take  up  us :  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided;  and  his  coffers  found 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptinefs* 

Arch.  That  he  fhould  draw  his  feveral  flrengths 
together. 
And  come  againfl  us  in  full  puiffance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

HAsr.  If  he  fhould  do  fo,' 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and  Welfh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  ihould  lead  his  forces 
hither? 


• one  fvwer  againfi  the  French^   During  this  rebellion  of 

Northumberland  and  the  Archbiihop,  a  Frendi  army  of  twelve 
riioofand  men  landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  Wales,  for  the  aid  of 
Owen  Glendower.    See  Holinfhcd,  p.  ^^31.    Steevbns. 

^  If  he  Jbmtld  do  fo^  This  paffage  is  read  in  the  fix^i  edition 
thos :  If  he  ftxmld  do  fo,  French  and  Weljb  he  leaves  his  back  un- 
arm'dy  the^  bajfing  him  at  the  heels,  never  fear  that.  Thcfe  lines» 
« which  were  evidently  printed  from  an  interlined  copy  not  under- 
ftoody  are  properly  xegulated  in  the  next  edition,  and  are  here 
only  mentionea  to  fhow  what  errors  may  be  fufpeded  to  remain. 

JCHINSOM. 

I  befieve  the  editor  of  the  folio  did  not  corred  the  quarto 
rightly ;  in  which  the  only  error  probably  was  the  omiffion  of  the 
woid/». 

To  French  and  Weljb  he  leanfes  his  back  unarm* d, 
Thejf  bajsHg  him  at  the  heels:    never  fear  that. 

Mai^oni. 
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.  HAir.  The  duke  of  Lemcaft^i-,  and  Weftmcre- 
land:* 
Againft  the  Wellh,  himfclf,  and  Harry  Monmotith  : 
But  who  is  fubftituted  *gainft  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice^ 

AitC}i.  Let  us  on  I ' 

And  publiih  the  occaiion  of  our  arni». 
V       The  commonwealth  is  fick  of  their  own  choice^ 
^       Their  over-greedy  love  hath  furfeitcd-.-^ 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unfure 
Hath  hcji  that  buildetb  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many !  *  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didft  thou  beat  heaven  with  blelling  Boiingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  defires,* 


*  The  duke  of  LuntaJUr^  &c.)  This  k  aat  ana€h#©rtffin,  Friric^ 
John  of  Lancafter  was  not  cheated  a  duke  till  the  fecond  yeai  of 
Ae  reign  of  his  brother.  King  Henry  V.    MaLoxe. 

This  millake  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  another  place. 
It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  "  K.  Henry  IV.  was  himfelf  the  laft 
jcrfon  tliat  ever  bore  the  title  of  Duhi  ef  Lancafter,*'  as  Prince 
Henry  a£lually  enjoyed  it  at  this  rery  time,  and  had  done  fo  from 
the  firll  year  of  his  father's  reign,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  full  parliament.  RoU  Pari,  iii,  428,  C32.  Shakfpeare  was 
misled  by  Stowe,  who  fpeakine  of  Henry's  nril  parliament,  fays, 
«•  UiefttM  King  rofe,  and  maoc  hi^eldeft  fon  Prince  of  Wries,  &c. 
Ya^/eeMd/anne  was  there  made  Duke  of  Lancajien*'  Annales^  1 63 1 , 
»•  3^3.  He  ihonki  therefore  feem  to  have  confulfed  thb  anthof 
MCw««n  the  times  6^  fAifluAg  the  laft  play,  and  b^;iiining  the 

^Mfent.      RfTSOff. 

*  Let  us  on  ;  ^c]  This  exdelkiit  fpe^cli  of  York  was  brte  of  the 
paflkges  added  by  Shakfpeare  after  his  firft  edition.     Pop  e.. 

This  (peech  firfl  appeared  in  the  folio.     M a  l  o  n  b  • 

4  O  thou  fond  many !]  Many  or  mejny^  from  *he  French  mefidft 
a  multitude.     Dov  c  *• 

* m  thine  own  defires,]   The  fatter  word  f»  employed  here 

at- ft  frifyHttble.    Malonb. 
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Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 
So,  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'ft  to  find  it.     What  truft  is  in  thefc 

times? 
They  that,  when  Richard  Iiv*d,  would  have  him 

die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave: 
Thou,  that  threw'ft  duft  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  fighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  fiolingbroke, 
Cry'ft  now,  O  earth,  give  us  thai  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this!  O  thoughts  of  men  accurfl!  ^ 

Paft,  and  to  come,  feem  beft;  things  prefcnt,  worft. 
MofVB.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  fet 

on?  ^ 

Hast.  We  are  time's  fubjeds,  and  time  bids  be 
gone.  [^Exeunt. 

I  do  not  perceive  tliat  a  trifynable  is  wanted  on  this  occafion^ 
as  any  difTyllable  will  complete  the  verfe;  for  mftance : 
And  being  mono  irimmd  in  thine  vwn  furtout. 
Defintf  Wkt/nrtna,  is  a  word  of  two  (yllables.    Stbeykns. 
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ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 
London.    A  Street. 

£»/^Hoftcfs;  Fang,  and  his  boy^  with  her;  and 
SsAKt  following.  . 

Host.  Mailer  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  adion? 
FjNG.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman?*    Is  it  a  lufly 
yeoman  ?  will  a*  (land  to't  ? 
Fjing.  Sirrah,  whcre's  Snare  ? 
Host.  O  lord,  ay;  good  mailer  Snare* 
Snjre.  Here,  here. 
Fjng.  Snare,  we  mull  arrell  fir  John  FalllafF. 

Host.  Yea,  good  mailer  Snare;  I  have  entered 
him  and  all. 

SkjIre.  It  may  chance  coll  fome  of  us  our  lives, 
for  he  will  llab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him ;  he  llabb'd 
me  in  mine  own  houfe,  and  that  moll  beaftly  :  in 

food  faith,  a*  cares  not  what  mifchief  he  doth,  if 
is  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he 
will  fpare  neither  woman,  man,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  clofe  with  him,  I  care  not  for 
his  thrull. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither;  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 


^  ^  Wiert  if  jour  yeoman  ?]  A  bailiff's  follower  was  in  oar  author't 
time  called  a  ferjeant's^Ar/Tfaxr,    Ma  lone* 
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Fang.  An  I  but  fift  him  once;  an  a'  come  but 
within  my  vice;' — ^ 

Hosr.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you, 
he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  fcore: — Good 
mafter  Fang,  hold  him  fure ; — good  mafter  Snare, 
let  him  not  'fcape.  He  comes  continuantly  to  Pye- 
comer,  (faving  your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  faddle ; 
and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  lubbar's  head^  in 
Lumbert-ftreet,  to  mafter  Smooth's  the  filkman : 
I  pray  ye,  fincc  my  exion  is  ertter'd,  and  my  cafe 
fo  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought 
in  to  his  anfwer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan*^ 
for  a  poor  lone  woman*  to  bear :  and  I  have  borne, 
and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fub'd  off, 
and  fub'd  off,  and  fub'd  off,  from  this  day  to  that 

7  iot  a*  come  but  nvitbht  my  vice;]  Vice  or  grafp;  a  metaphor 

Hken  from  a  fmith's  vice :  there  is  another  reading  in  the  old 
edition^  vUnv^  which  1  think  not  (b  good.    Pope. 

Via  is  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  'view  of  the  quarto.   Stbevens. 
Thc>5?  is  vulgarly  called  the  nfice  in  the  Weft  of  England. 

Henley. 

•  luhbar^t  bead — ]  This  is,  I  foppoie,  a  colloquial  corrup- 
tioD  of  the  Libbard's  head*    Joh  nso  n. 

See- Vol.  V.  p.  352,  n.  6*    Malone. 

9  A  hundred  mark  is  a  /Mrf  loan— ]    Old  copy — \ox\gone.  Stsbv. 

A  lon^  ojief  2L  long  what?  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  how 
familiar  it  is  with  our  poet  to  play  the  chimes  upon  words  fimilar 
in  found,  and  differing  in  iignification ;  and  therefore  I  make  no 

qneftion  but  he  wrote AbuHdred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor 

lone  'woman $$  hear ;  i.  e.  a  hundred  mark  is  a  good  round  fum 
for  a  poor  widow  to  venture  on  trufl.    Th  e o b  a l d. 

*  a  poor  lone  avoman^]  A  lone  nvoman  IB  an  unmarried 
woman.  So,  in  the  title-page  to  A  ColleQion  of  Records ^  &c.  1 6±2 : 
•*  That  Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lone  luoman^   and  having  tew 


'Firjf. 

of  King  Henry  IF,  Mrs.  Quickly  had  a  hulband  alive.    She  is  now 
a  widow.    Stbevens. 

Vox,.  IX. 
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day,  that  it  is  a  ihame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is 
no  honefty  in  fuch  dealing;  unleS  a  woman  fliould 
be  made  an  afs^  and  a  beafl^  to  bear  every  knave's 
wrong. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstapf,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmfcy-nofe  * 
knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do 
your  offices,  mailer  Fang,  and  mafter  Snare;  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Fal.  How  now  ?  whofe  mare's  dead  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arreft  you  at  the  fuit  of  mit. 
trefs  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph ;  cut  mc 
off  the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  chaup- 
nel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  Til  throw  thee 
in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  baf- 
tardly  rogue! — Murder,  murder!  O  thou  honey- 
fuckle  villain !  wilt  thoii  kill  God's  officers,  and 
the  king's  ?  O  thou  honey-feed  rogue ! '  thou  art 
a  honey -feed;  a  man-quellcr,*  and  a  woman- 
queller. 

a  malmfeynofc — ]    That  i«,  fed  nofe,  from  the  cflfeA  of 

noalmfey  wine.    Johnson. 

In  the  old  fong  of  Sir  Shmn  tbt  King,  the  borchen  of  each 
Hanza  is  this : 

**  Says  old  Sir  Simon  the  king> 
'*  Says  old  Sir  Simon  the  king* 
«*  With  his  ale-dropt  hofc, 
**  And  his  malmfty-uofe^ 

"  Sing  hey  ding,  ding  a  ding."    Pekcy. 

J  — —  honey-fuchU  'villain  ! — honey^Jeed  rogue  /]  The  landlady 'i 
corruption  of  homicidal  and  homicide.     Th  bo b  a  l  d. 

4  a  man-qntllcr^    Wicliff,  in  his  Tranjlation  of  the  Ne^w 

I 
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Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Faijg.  a  refcue !  a  refcuc  \ 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  refcue  or  two. — 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?*  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  do, 
do,  thou  rogue !  do,  thou  hemp- feed ! 

Fal.  Awzj,  you  fcullion!^  you  rampallian !  you 
fuftilarian  !^  I'll  tickle  your  cataftrophc.* 


Tefiament,  ufes  this  word  for  camtfex^  Mark^  vi.  27 :  **  Herod 
fent  a  mmt-quelier,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be  brought." 

Steevens. 

^  Tietttvp't,  nvo't  tbouf  &c.]  The  firft  folio  reads,  I  think,  Icfs 
properly,  thou  nvilt  not  f  thou  ivilt  not  f     JoH  n  son. 

*  FaL  Anna^t  you  fcullion!^  This  fpeech  is  given  to  the  Pae;e 
in  all  the  editions  to  the  folio  of  1 664.  It  is  more  proper  £r 
Falftaff,  bat  that  die  boy  mull  not  (land  quite  filent  and  ufelefs  on 
ckeftage.    Johnson. 

^  rampallian!— fufiilarian!^    The  firft  of  thefe  terms  of 

abafe  may  be  derived  from  ramper,  Fr.  to  be  lo*w  in  the  ivorld.  The 
other  bom  fuftiSf  a  dub;  i.  e.  a  perfon  whofe  weapon  of  defence 
is  a  cndeel,  not  being  entitled  to  wear  a  fword. 

The  imlowine  pa£ge  however,  in  A  New  Trick  to  cheat  the 
Devii,  1639,  ^°^^  t^  ^point  out  another  derivation  of  Ram* 
paUiau: 

**  And  bold  RampmUian  like,  fwear  and  drink  drunk." 
It  may  therefore  mean  a  romping  riotous  ftrumpet.     Thus,  in 
Greem*s  Ghoft  haunting  Coneycatcbers :  "  Here  was  W^y  Beguify 
rightly  aded,  and  an  aged  rampalion  put  befide  her  fchoole- tricks." 

Steevens. 

Fuftilarian  is,  I  believe,  a  made  word,  iiomfyfty.  Mr.  Steevens's 
laft  explanation  of  rampallian  appears  the  true  one.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

•  •^■^'^  r  II  tickle  your  cataftrophe,\  This  expreffion  occurs  fevcral 
times  in  Tht  Merry  De^il  of  Edmonton^  1608 :  *'  Bankes  your  ale 
is  a  PhiMine ;  ^oxt,  zhart  there  fire  i'th'  tail  ont ;  you  are  a  rogue 
to  charge  us  with  mugs  i'th'  rereward.  A  plague  o*  this  wind  f 
O,  It  tickles  our  cataftrophej* 

Again: 

"  tofeduce  my  blind  cuftomcrs;  V\\  tickle  his  cataft rof  he  ioi 

this."     Stxbveks. 

E  2 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  attended. 

Ctt.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace 
here,  ho! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  befeech 
you,  ftand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Jusr.   How  now,  fir  John  ?  what,  are  you 

brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  bufi- 

nefs? 
You  fhould  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow ;  Wherefore  hang'ft  thou 

on  him  ? 

Hosr.  O  my  moft  Worlhipful  lord,  an't  pleafe 
your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eaftcheap,  and 
he  is  arrefted  at  my  fuit. 

Ciu  Jusr.  For  what  fum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  fome,  my  lord ;  it  is 
for  all,  all  I  have :  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  houfe 
and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  fubftance  into  that 
fat  belly  of  his: — but  I  will  have  fome  of  it  out 
again,  or  I'll  ride  thee  o'nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,'  if 
I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

9 to  ride  the  marc,]    The  Hoftc6  had  threatened  to  ride 

Falftaff  like  the  Incuhut  or  Night-Marei  but  his  aliufion,  (if  it  be 
not  a  wanton  one»)  is  to  the  Gallonjjsg  which  is  ludicroufly  called 
the  Timber^  or  t*wQ4egg*d  Mare.     So,  in  Like  tvill  to  like,  ptotb  the 
Devil  to  the  Collier,  1 587.     The  Fke  is  talking  oi  Tyburn: 
**  This  piece  of  land  whereto  you  inheritors  are, 
"  Is  called  the  land  of  the  t*wo4egg*d  Mare. 
**  In  this  piece  of  ground  there  is  a  Mare  indeed, 
<«  Which  IS  the  quickeft  Mart  in  England  for  fpeed." 
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Ca.  Just.  How  comes  this,  fir  John?  Fie !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempeft 
of  exclamation  ?  Are  you  not  afiiamed,  to  enforce 
a  poor  widow  to  fo  rough  a  courfe  to  come  by  her 
own? 

Fal.  What  is  the  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hosr.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honeft  man,  thy- 
felf,  and  the  money  too.  Thou  didft  fwear  to  me 
upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,*  fitting  in  my  Dolphin- 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  upon 
Wcdnefday  in  Whitfun-week,   when  the  prince 

Again: 

•*  I  will  li^p  lo  bridle  the  tnMo-legged  Mare 
**  And  both  70a  for  to  ride  neea  not  to  fpare." 

Stbbvbni* 

I  think  the  allnfion  is  only  awanton  one.    Malone. 

*  — — a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 1  A  parcel-gilt  goblet  is  a  goblet 
pit  ovl]^  on  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  embofs'd.  On  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  among  their  plate  1 560,  is  the  following 
entry :  **  Item,  nine  (poynes  of  filver,  whereof  vii  gylte  and  u 
farcell'gjlte."  The  iame  records  contain  fifty  inilances  to  the 
fame  purpofe:  of  thefe  fpoons  the  faint  or  other  ornament  on  the 
handle  was  the  only  part  gilt. 

Thus,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchemlfi: 


-or 


changing 
nafly  eold. 


'«  Y\S&  parcelrgilt  to  mafly  gold." 
Again,  in  H^ wood's  SiherAge,  1615  :  ^ 

"  I  am  little  better  than  a  parcel-gilt  bawd." 
Hdtnfted,  defcribing  the  arrangement  of  Wolfey's  plate,  fays— 
"  and  in  the  council-chamber  was  all  white,  and  parcel-gilt  plate." 

Stbbvbns* 

Laneham,  defcribing  a  bride-cup,  fays  it  was  **  foormed  of  a 
fweet  fucket  barrell,  a  faire  turn'd  toot  fet  too  it,  all  feemly  be- 
iy Ivercd  and  parcel  gilt.*' 

Again,  in  the  XII  merry  ieftes  of  the  lAjiddow  Edyth  : 

"  A  ilandyng  cup  with  a  cover  percell gilt,"    Ritson. 
Parcel-gilt  meant  what  is  now  called  by  artifts  party -gilt ;  th^t 
M>  where  part  of  the  work  is  gilt,  and  part  left  pjain  or  ungilded. 

Malone, 

E3 
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broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  finging- 
man  ^  of  Windfor ;  thou  didft  fwear  to  me  then/ls 
I  was  wafhing  thy  wound^  to  marry  me,  and  make 
me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canft  thou  deny  it  ?  Did 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife/  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  goHip  Quickly?  coming  in  to 
bof row  a  mefs  of  vinegar ;  ^  telling  us,  fhe  had  a 
good  difh  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didft  dejSro  to 
eat  fome;  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  fora 
green  wound  ?  And  didft  thou  not,  when  ftic  was 
gone  down  ftairs,  defire  me  to  be  no  more  fo  fiu 
miliarity  with  fuch  poor  people;  faying,  that  ere 
long  they  fliould  call  me  madam?  And  didft  thou 
not  kifs  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  ftiillings  ? 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath ;  deny  it,  if  thou 
canft. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  foul ;  and  (he 
fays,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldeft  fon  is 
like  you :  fhe  hath  been  in  good  cafe,  and,  the  truth 
is,  poverty  hath  diftracfted  her.  But  for  thefe  foolilh 

'  for  liking  his  father  to  a  finging-man — ]     Such  is  the 

reading  of  the  firft  edition;  all  the  reft  have— ^/or  likening  him  to  a 
Jingivg  man.  The  original  edition  is  right;  the  Prince  might 
allow  familiarities  with  himfelf,  and  yet  very  properly  break  the 
knight's  head  when  he  ridiculed  his  father.    Joh  nson. 

Liking  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1 600,  and  is  better  fuited  to 
dame  C^ickly  than  likening^  the  word  fnbilituted  inftead  of  it^  in 
the  folio.    Malone. 

^  '^—goodiuife  Keech,  the  butcher's  w/e,]    A  Keecb  is  the  &t 
of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  into  a  round  lump.    Stbbvbns. 
^  a  mck  of  <vinegar{\  So,  in  Mucedorus : 

"  I  tell  you  all  the  mejfes  arc  on  the  table  alreadv, 
"  There  wants  not  fo  much  as  a  mefs  of  muftardi' 
Again,  in  an  ancient  interlude  publifhed  by  R^el\  no  title  or  date : 
"  Ye  mary  fometyme  in  a  meflc  ot  i>ergeffe" 
A  mefs  feems  to  have  been  the  common  term  for  a  fmall  proportion 
of  any  thing  belonging  to  the  kitchen.    Steevens. 

So  the  fcriptural  term : — *♦  a  mefs  of  pottage."    Malone. 
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officeis,  I  befeech  you>  I  may  have  reclrefs  againft 
them. 

Cb.  Just.  Sir  John,  fir  John,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true 
caufe  the  fidfc  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor 
the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  fuch  more  than 
impudent  faucinefs  from  you,  can  thrufl  me  from 
a  level  confideration ;  you  have,*  as  it  appears  to 
me,  pradtifed  upon  the  eafy-yielding  fpirit  of  this 
woman,  and  made  her  ferve  your  ufes  both  in  purfe 
and  perfon. 

Host.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr*ythee,  peace : — Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done 
with  her ;  the  one  you  may  do  with  ilerling  money, 
and  the  other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  fneap' 


^ you  have  J  &c.]    In  the  firft  quarto  it  is  read  thas: — Yam 

bave^  as  it  appears  to  me,  praSliJed  upon  the  eajy-yielding  fpirit  of  this 
nvoman,  and  made  her  ferve  your  ufes  both  in  purfe  and  perfon. 
Without  thb,  the  following  exhortation  of  the  Cnief  Juftice  is  lefs 
proper.    Johnson. 

In  the  folio  the  words — «*  and  made  her  ferve,"  &c.  were 
omitted.  And  in  the  fubfequenc  fpeech  **  the  villainy  you  have 
done  wtb  her/'  is  improperly  changed  to  **  the  villainy  you  have 
done  her. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

^  this  fncap — ]  A  Yorkfhire  word  for  rebuke.     Pope. 

Stuap  (ignifies  to  check  \  as  children  taSxXy  f/teaped\  herbs  and 
ivxitsfneaped  with  cold  weather.     See  Ray's  ColU&ion^ 

Again,  in  ^T0TOit*%  Antipodes,  1638: 

«*  Do  youfneap  me  too,  my  lord  ? 
Again: 

•«  No  need  to  come  hither  to  htfmap'dn*' 
Agaio: 

•*  even  as  now  I  was  not, 

«*  When  you/w<i;^V  me,  my  lord." 

Thb  word  is  derived  from  Jhjb,  Scotch.  We  ftUl  ufe  fnuh  In 
the  fame  fenfe*    Stebvbks. 

E4 
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without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldnefs^  im-^ 
pudent  faucinefs :  if  a  man  will  make  court'fy^ 
and  fay  nothing,  he  is  virtuous :  No,  my  lord»  my 
humble  duty  remember 'd,  I  will  not  be  your  fuitori 
I  fay  to  you,  I  do  delire  deliverance  from  thefc  of- 
ficers, being  upon  hafty  employment  in  the  king's 
affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  fpeak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong:  but  anfwer  in  the  effedt  of  your  reputation/ 
and  fatisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hoftefs.       [Taking  her  qfide. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  maftcr  Gower;  What  news? 

Gofv.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of 
Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  reft  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman; 

Host.  Nay,  you  faid  fo  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman; Come,  no  more 

words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I 
muft  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the 
tapeftry  of  my  dining-chambers. 

Fal.  Glaffes,  glaffes,  is  the  only  drinking:'^  and 


*  anfrwer  in  the  iffeB  of  your  refutation,']    That  is,  anfwcr 

in  a  manner  fuitable  to  your  chatader.    Johnson. 

9  1  mt^  he  fain  to  pawn — my  plate,— 

— I — Glaflfes,  glaffesy  is  the  only  drinking:]  Mrs.  Quickly 
is  here  in  the  fame  Sate  as  the  Earl  of  Shrew(bury»  who  not  having 
been  paid  for  the  diet,  &c.  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^  while  (he  was 
in  his  cuftody  in  1 580,  writes  ^  follows  to  Thomas  Bawdewyn : 
'*  I  wold  have  you  bye  mc  glajfes  to  drink  in:  Send  mc  word  what 
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forthy  walls,-— a  pretty  flight  drollery,  or  thcf  ftory 
of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water- 
work,*  18  worth  a  thoufand  of  thefe  bed-hangings,' 
and  thefe  fly-bitten  tapeflries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound, 
if  thou  canfl:.  Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  hu- 
mours, there  is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go, 
wafti  thy  face,  and  'draw  thy  adion :  *  Come,  thou 
pufl:  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me;  dofl:  not 
Imow  me?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wad  fet  on 
to  this. 

Hqst.  Pray  thee,  fir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i'faith  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good 
eameft,  la. 

oldc  flat  yeldes  the  ounce,  for  I  wyll  not  leve  me  a  cuffe  offylmare 
to  ihiuk  in,  butt  I  wyll  fee  the  next  tcrme  rof  creditors  payde." 
SjDC  Lodge's  Illuftratiofis  ofEngli/h  Hiftory,  Vol.  II.  p.  2C2. 

Stebtsns. 

*  German  hunting  in  water-work,]  i.  e.  in  water  colours. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Holinfhed,  p.  819:  **  The  king  for  himfelf  had  a  houfe 
of  timber,  &c.  and  for  his  other  lodgings  he  had  great  and  goodlie 
tents  of  blew  njuaterwork  garniflied  with  yellow  and  white."  It 
appears  alfo  from  the  fame  Chronicle,  p.  840,  that  thefe  painted 
cloths  were  brought  from  Holland.  The  German  hunting  wai 
therefore  a  fubjea  very  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  artifts  of  that 
country. 

Drayton,  in  his  4th  Eciogue^  fpeaks  cQntenjptuoufly  of  fuch 
hangings: ' 

«*  Nor  painted  rags  then  covcr'd  rotten  walls." 

Steevbms. 

The  Gerrffan  hunting,  is,  I  fuppofe,  hunting  the  nuild  boar. 
Sfaakfpeare  in  another  place  (peaks  of  '*  a  fidl-acorn'd  boar,  a 
German  one."    Farmer. 

'  the/e  hed'hangingf,'^  Wc  ihould  read  ^^r/z^-hangings,  L  C. 

£ided«    Warburton. 

I  think  the  prefent  reading  may  well  ftand.  He  |!ecommends 
painted  canvas  inllead  of  tapeitry,  which  he  calb  bed-hangings,  in 
contempt,  as  fitter  to  make  curtains  than  to  hang  walls. 

JoHNsoir. 
4  -——'draw  thy  tf^iott:]  Dra^v  means  here  ivithdrmv. 

M.  Mason. 
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Fal.  Let  it  alone;  I'll  make  other  ihift :  you*U 
be  a  fool  ftiU. 

Host.  Well,  you  fhall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  fupper:  You'll  pay 
me  all  together? 

Fal.  Will  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her;  [Tb 
Bardolph.^  j  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-flieet  meet  you 
at  fupper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words;  let's  have  her. 
[Exeunt  Hoftefs,  Bardolph,  Officers^  and  Boy^ 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  laft  night? 

Goiv.  At  Bafingftoke,^'  my  lord. 

Fal.  Ihope,  my  lord,  all's  well:  What's  the 
news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gofv.  No;  fifteen  hundred  foot,   five  hundred 
horfe, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancafter, 
Againft  Northumberland,  and  the  archbiftiop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  no- 
ble lord  ? 


^  7*0  Bardolph.]  In  former  editions  the  marginal  dire^ion  i 
To  the  Officers.     Ma  lone. 

I  rather  fufped  that  the  words  hook  on,  hook  on,  are  addrefled  to 
Bardolph,  and  mean,  go  you  with  her,  hang  upon  her,  and  keep 
her  in  the  fame  humour.  In  this  fenfe  the  expreffion  is  ufed  in 
The  Guardihn,  by  Maflinger : 

•*  Hook  on;  follow  him,  harpies.**     Steevens. 

*  Jt  Bafingftoke,]  The  auarto  reads  at  Billing/gate.  The 
players  fet  down  the  name  of  the  place  which  was  the  moft  familiar 
to  them.    Steevens. 
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Ch.  Jusr.  You  fhali  have  letters  of  me  prefently : 
Come^  go  along  with  me^  good  mafter  Gower. 
Fal.  My  lord ! 
Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  Mafter  Gower,  (hall  I  entreat  you  with  mc 
to  dinner? 

Gow.  I  muft  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I 
thank  you,  good  fir  John. 

Ch^Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  be- 
ing you  are  to  take  foldiers  up  in  counties  as  you 
go. 

Fal.  Will  you  fup  with  me,  mailer  Gower? 

Ch.  Jusr.  What  foolifh  mafter  taught  you  thefc 
manners,  fir  John? 

Fal.  Mafter  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he 
was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right 
fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  fo  part 
fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  !  thou  art 
a  great  fool.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE     IL 

The  fame.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Truft  me,  I  am  exceeding  wcarjr. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought,  wca- 
rinefs  durft  not  have  attached  one  of  fo  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  *Faith,  it  does  me ;  though  it  difca- 
lours  the  complexion  of  my  greatnefs  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Doth  it  not  Ihow  vilely  in  me,  to  defire 
fmall  beer? 

PoJNS.  Why,  a  prince  fhould  not  be  fo  loofely 
ftudied,  as  to  remember  fo  weak  a  compofition^ 

-P,//£Ar.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  fmall  beer.  But,  indeed,  thefe  humble 
confiderations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greats 
nefs.  What  a  difgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember 
thy  name?  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow?  or  to 
take  note  how  many  pair  of  filk  (lockings  thou 
haft ;  viz.  thefe,  and  tnofe  that  were  the  peach- 
colour'd  ones?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy 
Ihirts;  as,  one  for  fuperfluity,  and  one  other  for 
ufe? — but  that,  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  bet- 
ter than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee, 
when  thou  keepeft  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  haft 
not  done  a  great  while,  becaufe  the  reft  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  made  a  ftiift  to  eat  up  thy  holland: 
and  God  knows,'  whether  thofe  that  bawl  out  the 

'  an  J  Go  J  ifioavs.  Sec]    This  palTage  Mr,  Pope  reilored 

from  the  firft  edition*    I  think  it  may  as  well  be  omitted*    It  is 
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ruins  of  thy  linen/  (hall  inherit  his  kingdom:  but 
the  midwivcs  fay,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault; 
whereupon  the  world  increafes,  and  kindreds  are 
mightily  ftrengthen'd. 

PoJNS.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
fo  hard,  you  fhould  talk  fo  idly  ?  Tell  me,  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  fo,  their  fathers 
being  fo  fick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

PojNs.  Yes  5  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 


omitted  in  the  firft  folioj  and  in  all  fubfeqaent  editions  befoie 
Mr*  Pope's,  and  was  perhaps  expanged  by  the  author.  The 
editois,  unwilling  to  lofe  any  thing  of  Shakfpeare^s,  not  only 
iniert  what  he  has  added,  but  recall  what  he  has  rejected* 

Johnson. 

I  have  not  met  with  pofitive  evidence  that  Shakf^are  rejected 
any  paflages  whatever.  Such  proof  may  indeed  be  inferred  from 
the  Quartos  which  were  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  and  are  declared 
(in  tneir  titles)  to  have  been  enlarged  and  correded  by  his  own 
hand.  Theie  I  would  follow,  in  preference  to  the  folio,  and 
Ihoald  at  all  times  be  cautious  of  oppofing  its  authority  to  that  of 
the  elder  copies.  Of  the  play  in  quettion,  there  is  no  quarto 
extant  but  that  in  1600,  and  therefore  we  are  unauthorized  to 
iflert  that  a  fingle  paiTage  was  omitted  by  content  of  the  poet 
Inrnfelf.  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  right  to  expunge  whAt  Shakfpeare 
fhould  teem  to  have  written,  on  the  bare  authority  of  the  player* 
editon.  I  have  therefore  reftored  the  paiTage  in  queftion,  to  the 
text.    Stbevens. 

This  and  many  other  fimilar  paflages  were  undoubtedly  flruck 
oot  of  the  playhoufe  copies  by  tne  Mailer  of  the  Revels. 

Malone. 

•  thai  baujl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  Itfien,]    I  fufpeA  we  fhould 

read — that  btnvl  out  of  the  ruins  of  thy  linen ;    i.  e.  his  bailard 
'  children,  wrapt  up  in  his  old  ihirts.     The  fubfequent  words  con- 
firm this  emendation.     The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech,  **  And  God 
knows,"  &c.  is  omitted  in  the  folio.     Ma  lone. 

"  Out  the  ruins"  is  the  fame  as  "  out  of"  &c.  Of  this 
elliptical  phrafeology  I  have  feen  inilances,  though  I  omitted  to  note 
th^.     Stbevens, 
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P.  Hen.  It  (hall  ferve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

PoiNs.  Go  to;  I  ftand  the  pufh  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  ivill  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  I 
fliould  be  fad,  now  my  father  is  fick :  albeit  I  could 
tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleafes  me,  for  feult  of 
a  better,  to  call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  fad,  and  fad 
indeed  too. 

PoiNS.  Very  hardly,  upon  fuch  a  fubjeA. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'ft  me  as  far  in 
the  devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  FalftafF,  for  obduracy 
and  perfiftency :  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I 
tell  thee, — my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father 
is  fo  fick :  and  keeping  fuch  vile  company  as  thou 
art,  hath  in  reafon  taken  from  me  all  oftentation  of 
forrow.^ 

PoiNs.  The  reafon  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'ft  thou  think  of  me,  if  I 
ihould  weep? 

PoiNS.  I  would  think  thee  a  moft  princely  hy- 
pocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought:  and 
thou  art  a  bleifed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks;  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps 
the  road -way  better  than  thine:  every  man  would 
think  mc  an  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites 
your  moft  worfhipful  thought,  to  think  fo? 

PoiNs.  Why,  becaufe  you  have  been  fo  lewd, 
and  fo  much  engraffed  to  Falftaff. 

9 <7// oftentation  of  forrtnv,^  Ofteniation  is  here  not  boaftful 

(how,  bot  (imply  ftiow.     Merchant  of  Vemce  : 

**  one  well  ftudicd  in  a  fad  ojfent 

*'  To  pleafe  his  grandain^/'    Joh NspN.  • 
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P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

PoiNS.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  fpoken  of,  I 
can  hear  it  with  my  own  ears :  the  worft  that  they 
can  fay  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  fecond  brother,  and 
that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  *  and  thofc 
two  things,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mafs, 
here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  FalftafF:  he 
had  him  from  me  chriftian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat 
villain  have  not  transform'd  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Barv.  'Save  your  grace! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  moft  noble  Bardolph! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  afs,'  [To  the  Pigc.] 
you  bafliful  fool,  muft  you  be  blufliing?  wherefore 
bluih  you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are 
you  become  ?  Is  it  fuch  a  matter,  to  get  a  pottle- 
pot's  maidenhead. 

^  •  fnfer  fellow  cfmy  hands ;]    A  tall  or  pfoper  fellow  of 

bis  hands  was  a  froot  fighting  man.    Johnson. 

In  diis  place,  however,  it  means  a  good  looking,  well  made 
perfonable  man.  Fobs  might  certainly  have  hdp^  bis  beiog  a 
nghdng  fellow.     R  i  Tso;r« 

A  bandfome  fellow  of  my  fize;  or  of  my  inches,  as  we  (hoald 
now  exprefs  it.    M.  Mason* 

Pf9/fr,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  in  our  author's  time  figni- 
lied  hmidfome.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  /^yi^  n.  6;  and  Vol.  V.  p«4io> 
0*  9.  *'  As  tall  a  man  of  his  hanos"  has  already  occurred  in  Tbt 
Merfy  Wrvet  of  Windjor.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  344,  n.  8.     Malone. 

'  Bard.  C^mcy  you  ^virtuous  afs^  &c.]  Though  all  the  editions 
give  this  fpeech  to  Poins,  it  fccms  evident,  by  the  Page's  im- 
mediate reply,  that  it  muft  be  placed  to  Bardolph:  for  Bardolph 
had  called  to  the  boy  from  an  ale-houfc,  and  it  is  likely,  maide 
him  half-drunk ;  and,  the  boy  being  afhamcd  of  it,  it  is  natural  for 
Bardolph,  a  bold  unbred  fellow,  to  banter  him  on  his  aukward 
faafiifulnefs.    Theobald. 
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Pjgb.  He  cali'd  mc  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  red  lattice/  and  I  could  difcern  no  part  of  his 
fece  from  the  window:  at  laft,  I  fpied  his  cyes^ 
and,  methought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale- 
wife's  new- petticoat,  and  peep'd  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away, you  whorefon  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rafcally  Althea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.  Inftrud  us,  boy :  What  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream 'd  fhe  was 
delivered  of  a  fire-brand;  ^  and  therefore  I  call  hira 
her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  a  crown's  worth  of  good  interpreta^i^ 
tion.* — There  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  money. 

'  PoiNs.  O,  that  this  good  bloffom could  be  kept  from 
cankers ! — Well,  there  is  fixpence  to  preferve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang'd 
among  you,  the  gallows  fhall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  matter,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace?* 
coming  to  town;  there's  a  letter  for  you.  , 

P.  Hen.  Delivered  with  good  refped:. — And  how 
doth  the  martlemas,  your  matter?' 

4  ^^^-^  through  a  red  lattice,']  i.  e.  from  an  ale>houfe  window. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  37^,  n.  ^.    Malone. 

^  Althea  dreamed  &c.]     Shakfpeare  is  here   miftaken  in 

his  mythology,  and  has  confoonded  Althea's  firebrand  with  Hec aba's. 
The  firebrand  of  Althea  was  real :  but  Hecuba,  when  (he  was  big 
with  Paris,  dreamed  that  (he  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand  that  con- 
fumed  the  kingdom.    Johnson. 

*  A  crowns  nvorth  of  gvod  interpretation.]  **  A  pennyworth  of 
good  interpretation,"  is,  if  I  remember  right,  the  title  of  fome 
old  tra^.    Malone. 

'7  the  martlemas,  jour  mafterf]     That  is,  the  autumn,  or 

rather  the  latter  fpring.     The  old  fellow  with  juvenile  paffions. 

Johnson. 
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Saki>.  In  bodily  health,  fir. 

PoiNS.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phy-* 
fician :  but  that  moves  not  him ;  though  that  be 
iick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  •  to  be  as  familiar 
with  me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place ;  for, 
look  you,  how  he  writes. 

PoiNs.  [Reads.]  John  FalftafF,  knight ^^ Every 

man  mud  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occafion  to 
name  himfelf.  Even  like  thofe  that  are  kin  to  the 
kii^;  for  they  never  prick  their  finger,  but  they 
lay,  There  isfome  of  the  king*s  blood  Jpilt:  How  comes 
thai?  (ays  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive: 
the  anfwer  i^  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap;^  I  am 
the  king's  poor  coujsn,  Jir. 


Li  Tie  thfl  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  the  Prince  calls  Falftaff 
<*  the  latter  fpring, — ^-halkiwn  faxnmer."    Ma  lone. 

Martlemas  is  corrupted  {rom  Martinmas ^  the  feaft  of  5/.  Martin, 
Ae  devoith  of  November.  The  corraption  is  general  in  the  old 
plijn.     So,  in  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield ,  i  coo : 

*'  A  piece  of  beef  hong  op  fince  Martlemas"   Stbbvbits^ 

• this  wen — ]    This  fwoln  exciefcence  of  a  man. 

Johnson. 

9  the  anfwer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap{\    Old  copy-** 

m  borrow'd  cap.    Stebvbns. 

But  how  is  a  borrow'd  cap  fo  ready  ?  Read,  a  borrower's  cap, 
and  then  there  is  fome  humour  in  it :  ibr  a  man  that  goes  to  borrow 
money,  is  of  all  others  the  mod  complaifant;  his  cap  is  always  at 
hand.    Warbu&ton. 

FalftaflT's  foHowers,  when  they  ftole  any  thinjg  called  it  a  pur-^ 
ebafe.  ^  A  borrowed  cap  in  the  fame  diale^l  might  be  aifoUn  one  j 
which  is  fnfficiently  ready,  being,  as  Falftaff  fiys,  **  to  be  found 
on  eveiy  hedge."    Malonb. 

Such  cans  as  were  worn  by  men  in  our  author's  age«  were  made 
of  filk,  velvet,  or  wooUen ;  not  of  /inen ;  and  confequently  would 
aot  be  hung  out  to  dry  on  hedges.    Stbevbns. 

Vol.  IX.  F 
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P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter : — 

P01N8.  Sir  John  FalftafF,  knight,  to  the  Jon  of  the 
king,  near  eft  bis  father,  Harry  prince  of  fVales,  greet-- 
ing. — Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 
P.  Hen.*  Peace! 

PoiNS.  I  will  imitate  the  honouraile  Roman  in  bre^ 
vity:^ — he  fure  means  brevity  in  breath;  fliort- 
winded. — /  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and 
1  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for  be 
mifufes  thy  favours  fo  much,  that  hefwears,  thou  art 
to  marry  hisfifter  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou 
may  ft,  andfo  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (zvhich  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  as  thou  ufeft  him,)  Jack  Fal- 
ftafF,  with  my  familiars  *,  John,  with 
my  brothers  andf\fters ;  and  fir  John, 
with  all  Europe, 

I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  conre^on  Is  right.  A  cap  \&  not  a 
thin?  likely  to  be  borrowed^  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word : 
and  in  the  fenfe  oi  ftealmg  die  fenfe  (hoold  be  a  cap  to  he  borrowed, 
fiefides^  cwuejing  was  the  cant  phraic  hxftealing.     Farmer. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  coontenahced  by  a  paflage  in 
Timon  of  Athens  : 

*' be  not  ceas'd 

"  With  flight  denial ;  nor  then  filenc'd,  when 

'*  Commend  me  to  your  mafter — and  the  cap 

*«  Flays  in  the  right  hand,  thus: "     StbeVRNS. 

*  P.  /fef.J  All  the  editors,  except  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  have 
left  this  letter  in  con&fion,  makin^r  the  Prince  read  part,  and  Poins 
part.    I  have  followed  his  corredion.    Joh  nson. 

*  /  ay///  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  bre<vitj:'\  The  old  copy 
reads  Romans,  which  Dr.  Warburton  very  properly  corredcd, 
though  he  is  wrong  when  he  appropriates  the  charafter  to  M. 
Brutus,  who  aficded  great  brevity  of  ft}'le.  I  fuppofe  by  the 
honourable  Roman  is  intended  Julius  Czfar,  whofe  veni,  'uidi,  *via, 
fecms  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  /  commend 
me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leanje  thee.  The  very  words  of 
Caefar  are  afterwards  quot^  by  FalfiaC    Heath. 
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My  lord^  I  will  deep  this  letter  in  fack^  and  make 
him  e^t  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.^  But  do  you  ufe  me  thus,  Ned  ?  muft  I 
marry  your  fitter  ? 

PoiNs.  May  the  wench  have  no  >^orfe  fortune! 
but  I  never  faid  fo. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time ;  and  the  fpirits  of  the  wife  fit  in  the  cloud3» 
and  mock  us. — ^Is  your  mailer  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  fups  he?  doth  the  old  boar  feed 
in  the  old  frank  ?  ^ 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord ;  in  Eafl:cheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephefians,*  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church. 

*  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  njbords^]  Wlnr  juft  twcntjr, 
when  the  letter  conuined  above  eieht  tiroes  twenty  r  ^  We  ihould 
read  flentj ;  and  in  thb  word  the  joke,  as  (lender  as  it  is,  confifls. 

Warburton, 
It  is  not  farely  ancomraon  to  put  a  certain  number  for  an  nn» 
certain  one.  Thus,  in  The  Temfefi,  Miranda  talks  of  playing  '*  for 
ay?or^  of  kingdoms."  Bi^y^  in  King  Richard  I L  ohknts,  that 
••  each  fnbftance  of  a  grief  has  fwenty  madows."  In  Julius  Cafar^ 
Caeiar  fays  that  the  flave's  hand  **  did  bum  like  Pwenty  torches.'* 
In  King  Lear  we  meet  with  "  twentj  filly  ducking  obfervants*" 
and,  **  not  a  nofe  among  t<wenty.'* 

Robert  Green,  die  pamohleteer,  indeed,  obliged  an  apparitor  to 
eat  his  ciution,  wax  and  all.  In  die  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle^  the 
Sumner  is  cqmpelled  to  do  the  like;  and  fays  on  the  occafion, — 
«•  111  cat  my  ivord:'  Harpoole  replies,  •*  I  meanc  you  ihall  tat 
more  than  your  own  woord^  **  I'll  niadce  you  eate  all  the  tuords  in 
the  proceffe."    Stbsvems. 

*  frank f^  Frank  is  fty.     Pope. 

*  Efhefians,']  Ephefian  was  a  term  in  the  cant  of  thefe  times, 
of  which  I  know  not  the  precife  notion :  it  was,  perhaps,  a  toper. 
So,  die  Hoft,  in  The  Merry  Wi^es  of  Wind/or:  "  It  is  thine  hoft, 
thine  Efhefian  calls."    Johnson. 

F  2 
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P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

PjiGE.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  miflrefs  C^ickljr, 
and  miftrefs  Doll  Tear-ftieet.' 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ?  • 

Page,  a  proper  gentlewoman,  fir,  and  a  kinf- 
woman  of  my  mafter's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fuch  kin,  as  the  pariih  heifers 
are  to  the  town  bull.-^-Shall  we  Ileal  upon  them, 
Ned,  at  fupper? 

PojNs.  I  am  your  (hiadow,  my  lord;  1*11  follow 
you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — ^no 
word  to  your  mafter,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town: 
There's  for  your  filence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  fir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  fir, — I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well;  go.  [Exeunt  Bardolph 
and  Page.] — This  DoU  Tear-iheet  fhould  be  fomc 
road. 

PoiNs.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  be- 
(we^n  faint  Alban's  and  London. 


7  .-.^  Doli  Tfar-JbeetJ]  Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  the  hint 
fox  this  name  from  the  following  paflage  in  The  Pia^e  of  Mjn 
Hoode,  very  proper  to  be  played  in  maye  games,  bh  1.  no  aate : 

<*  She  IS  a  trul  of  truft^  to  ferve  a  frier  at  his  luft. 

**  A  prycker,  a  prauncer,  a  terer  ofjbetes/*  &c. 

*  What  pagan  mqy  that  bef^   Pagan  ieems  to  hare  been  a  cant 
term,  implying  irregularity  either  ot  birth  or  mannen. 
So»  in  The  Captain,  Si  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
•*  Three  little  children,  one  of  them  was  mine; 
«*  Upon  my  confcience  the  other  two  wttt  pagans.'' 
In  the  City  Madam  of  Maffinger  it  is  ufed  (as  here)  for  a  profti* 
tute : 

** in  all  thcfe  places 

*'  I've  had  my  feveral  Pagans  billeted/*    Stiivihs* 
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P.  Hrk.  How  might  wc  fee  FalftafF  beftow  him- 
fclf  to-night  in  his  true  colours^  and  not  ourfelves 
be  fecn  ? 

Poiss.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,'  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  driiwers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  defcen- 
fion!*  it  was  Jove's  cafe.  From  a  prince  to  a 
prentice?  a  low  transformation!  that  fhall  be 
mine:  for,  in  every  thing,  the  purpofe  mull  weigh 
with  the  folly.     Follow  me,  Ned.  [Exeunt. 

9  Put  CM  two  leather  jerkins^  This  was  a  plot  very  unlikely  to 
fucceed  where  the  prince  and  die  drawers  were  all  known;  bat  it 
produces  Aerriment,  which  our  author  fottnd  xliofe  ufeful  dietn 
probafailitf.    Johnson. 

Johnfon  fomts  that  all  the  family  were  in  the  fecret,  except 
Falftaff;  and  £at  the  Prince  and  Poins  were  difguifed. 

M.  Masoi^. 

But  how  does  this  circumftance  meet  with  Dr.  Johnfbn's  ob* 
jeftion?  The  improbability  ariies  from  Falf!aff^s  being  perfedly 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  wsdters  in  the  houfe;  and  however 
d^tif«l  the  Prince  and  Poins  nfirht  be,  or  whatever  aid  they 
might  derive  from  the  landlord  and  his  fervants,  they  could  not  in 
fa^  pafs  for  the  old  attendants,  with  whofe  perfon,  voice,  and 
nttnaer,  Falfbff'  was  well  acquainted,  ^ccordinglv  he  difcovers 
the  Prmce  as  fooni  as  ever  be  fpeaks.  However,  Shakfpeare's  chief 
ofajc^  was  to  ^ato  an  opportunity  for  Falftaff  to  abufe  the  Prince 
and  Poins,  whUe  thev  remain  at  the  back  part  of  the  ftage  in  their 
dif^oifes :  z  jeude  tbeatrt  which  he  pr^aifed  in  other  plays,  and 
which  always  gains  apf^afe.    M a  lo  n  b. 

*  •— ^a  beaivy  defcenfioii!]  Defeenfi^  is  thiB  reading  of  the  firlt 
edition. 

Mr.  Upton  propofes  that  we  ihould  read  thus  by  tranfpofition : 
From  a  giid  to  a  btdlf  a  lonu  $ransfirmaiioM  !  from  a  prince  to  a 
frttttiuf  a  heanjy  ditlenfioml  Tms  reading  is  elegant,  and  perhaps 
right.     Johnson. 

The  folio  x^iA^^^cUnfim*    Malonb. 
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SCENE     III. 
Warkworth.     Before  the  Cajlle. 

jE»/^r  Northumberland,  Zr^^  Northumberland, 
and  Lady  Percy. 

North.   I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,   and  gentle 
daughter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  vifage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublefome. 

Ladt  N.  I  have  given  over,   I  will  fpeak  no 
more: 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wifdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  fweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

LjfDT  p.  O,  yet,  for  God's  fake,  go  not  to  thefe 
wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  fee  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain.* 
Who  then  perfuaded  you  to  ftay  at  home  ? 


^  Threnu  many  a  northward  look,  to  fee  bis  father 
Bring  up  his  powers',  but  he  did  long  in  vain.']     Mr,  Theobald 
very  elegantly  conjedures  that  the  poet  wrote, 
—  but  he  did  look  in  vain. 
Statius,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  his  Thebaid,  has  the  fame  thought : 

*'  fniftra  de  colle  Lyrffi 

**  Anxia  profpedas*  fi  riuis  per  nubila  longe 

**  Aut  fonos,  aut  noiiro  fublatus  ab  agmine  pulvis." 

Steevbns. 
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There  were  two  honours  loft;  yours,  and  your 

(bn's. 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — it  ftuck  upon  him,  as  the  fun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  :  *  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  a(5ts ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glafs 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves. 
He  had  no  legs,^  that  praftis'd  not  his  gait : 
And  fpealcing  thick,  which  nature  made  his  ble-* 

mifh. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ;  ^ 
For  thofe  that  could  fpeak  low,  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfedion  to  abufe. 
To  feem  like  him :  So  that,  in  fpeech,  in  gait. 
In  diet,  in  aifedions  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 


s  Im  the  grey  *vaiJi  of  heaven  :'\  So,  in  one  of  our  author's  pocmi 
to  his  miilrds : 

**  And  truly,  not  the  morning^  of  heaven 

«*  Better  becomes  the  ^r/^  cheeks  of  the  eaft,"  &c, 

Steevens* 
*  He  had  no  legs,  &c.]     The  twenty-two  following  lines  are  of 
thofe  added  by  Shakfpeare  after  his  firft  edition.     Pope. 
They  were  firft  printed  in  the  folio,  1625.    Ma  lone. 
"*  And  fpeaking  thick,  *wbich  nature  made  bis  blemijh. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  'valiant ;]  Speaking  thick  is,  fpeaking 
faft,  crowding  one  word  on  pother.     So,  in  Cymbeline: 
*•  —fay,  znA fpeak  thick, 

"  liove's  counfellor  fhould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing ." 

*«  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant"  is,  "  came  tobe  af^ed  by 
them,"  a  fenfe  which  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves}  is  confirmed  by 
the  lines  immediately  fucceedine; 

*•  For  thofe  that  could  fpeak  low,  and  tardily, 
**  Would  turn  their  own  perfedlion  to  abufe, 

««  "Tofeem  like  him: " 

The  oppofition  defigned  by  the  adverb  tardily,  alfo  ferves  to  fup* 
port  my  explanation  of  the  epithet  thick.    St ee yens. 

F4 
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He  was  the  mark  and  glafs^  copy  and  book» 
That  fafhion'd  others.*    And  him,-^  wondrous 

him! 
O  miracle  of  men! — him  did  yoir  leave, 
(Second  to  none^  unfeconded  by  you  J 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  difadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 
Where  nothing  but  the  found  of  Hotfpur's  name 
Did  fcem  defenfible : ' — fo  you  left  him : 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghoft  the  wrong. 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precife  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him;  let  them  alone; 
The  marfhal,  and  the  archbilhop,  are  ftrong : 
Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers^ 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotfpur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beflirew  your  hewt, 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  fpirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  overfights. 
But  I  muft  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there; 
Or  it  will  feek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worfe  provided. 

LjDr.  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puiiTance  made  a  little  tafle. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the 
king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  fteel, 

•  He  was  the  mark  tf^^glafs,  cofj  ami  hook. 
That  fafiiott'd  others  J]    So,  in  our  author's  Rafe  of  Lncnce, 
1594: 

'*  For  princes  arc  the  glafs,  the  fchool,  the  hoek, 
"  Where  fubjeds'  k:^^:^  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look." 

Malone« 
9  Did  feem  defenfible:]    Defenfible  does  not  in  this  place  mean 
tapahle  of  defence,    but   bearing  ftrength,  fumijhing  the  means  of 
defend ;-*the  paflive  for  the  a^ve  participle.    Maloms, 
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To  make  ftrcngth  ftronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves^ 
Firft  let  them  try  themlclves  :  So  did  your  fon ; 
He  was  fo  fufFer'd;  fo  came  I  a  widow; 
And  never  (hall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance*  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  fprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  hufband. 
North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me:  'tis  with 
my  mind. 
As  with  the  tide  fwell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  ftill-ftand,  running  neiriicr  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbifhop. 
But  manv  thoufand  reafons  hold  me  back:— — 
I  will  relolve  for  Scotland ;  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

[Exeunt. 

*  To  rain  upon  remembrance—]  ADuding  to  the  plant  rofemmry^ 
ib  called,  and  afed  in  funerals. 
Thus,  in  The  Wmter*t  Tales 

««  For  you  there's  rofemary  and  roe,  thcfe  keep 
«*  Seeming  and  favour  all  the  winter  long : 
*•  Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both,"  &c. 
Por  as  roe  was  called  herb  of  grace  ^  from  its  being  ufed  in  exorcifms; 
fo  rofemary  was  called  remembrance^  from  its  being  a  cephalick. 

Warbvrton. 
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SCENE      IV. 

London.    A  Room  in  She  Boar's  Head  ^avern^  in 
Eaflcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

1.  Draw.  What  the  devil  haft  thou  brought 
there?  apple- Johns  ?  thou  know*ft,  fir  John  cannot 
endure  an  apple- John.' 

2.  Draw.  Mafs,  thou  fay 'ft  true:  The  prince 
once  fct  a  difh  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and 
told  him,  there  were  five  more  fir  Johns :  and, 
putting  ofi^  his  hat,  faid,  /  will  now  take  my  leave 
of  tbeje  fix  dry,  round,  old,  withered  knights.  It 
anger 'd  him  to  the  heart;  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

I.  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  fet  them  down: 
And  fee  if  thou  canft  find  out  Sneak's  noife;*  miC 


' itn  apple- John.]     So»  in  The  Bali,  by  Chapman  and 

Shirley,  1659: 

"  thy  man,  Apple-John^  that  looks 

«•  As  he  had  been  a  fennight  in  the  ftraw, 
**  A  ripening  for  the  market." 
This  apple  will  keep  two  years,  but  becomes  very  wrinkled  and 
fhrivelled.     It  is  called  by  the  French, — Denx'ons.    Thus,  Cogan, 
in  his  Haven  of  Healthy  1595;:  **  The  beft  apples  that  we  have  in 
England  are  pepins,  deufants^  coftards,  darlings,  and  fuch  other." 

Steevens. 
4  ——Sneak's  noi/e^]  Sneak  was  a  ftreet  minftrel,  and  therefore 
the  drawer  goes  out  to  liflen  if  he  can  hear  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Johnson. 

A  noi/e  of  muficians  anciently  iignified  a  concert  or  company  of 
them.  In  the  old  play  of  Henty  V.  (not  that  of  Shakfpeare)  diere 
is  this  pafTage: 

*'  there  came  the  voung  prince,  and  two  or  three  more  of 

his  companions,  and  called  for  wine  good  ilore,  and  then  they  fent 
for  a  nojfe  ofmufitians,*'  Sec, 
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trefs  Tear-fhcet  would  fain  hear  fome  mufick. 
Defpatch:* — The  room  where  they  fupp'd,  is  too 
fiot;  they'll  come  in  ftraight. 

2.  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and 
mailer  Poins  anon :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our 
jerkins,  and  aprons ;  and  fir  John  muft  not  know 
of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

1.  Draw.  By  the  mafs,  here  will  be  old  utis  :* 
It  will  be  an  excellent  ftratagem. 

2.  Draw.  I'll  fee,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

[Exit. 

Falftaff  addrdTes  them  as  a  company  in  another  fcene  of  this 
play.  So  again^  in  Wejhward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Wcbftcr,  1607 : 
**  All  the  noi/e  that  went  with  him^  poor  fellows^  have  had  their 
fiddle-cafes  pull'd  over  their  ears." 

Again,  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of  AUx^mdria^  a  comedy^  printed 
15989  the  count  fays: 

**  O  that  we  had  a  noije  of  muficians,  to  play  to  this  antick  as 
wc  go." 

Mcywood,  in  his  Iron  Age,  1 652,  has  taken  two  expreflions  from 
thcfe  plays  of  Henry  IV,  and  put' them  into  the  moutii  of  Tkerftes 
addxeffing  himfelf  to  Achilles: 

**  Where's  this  gxtaXfword  and  buckler  man  of  Greece! 

•*  We  (hall  have  him  in  one  of  Sneak's  noife, 

'*  And  come  peakine  into  the  tents  of  the  Greeks, 

**  With, — will  you  have  any  mufick,  gentlemen  ?" - 

Among  Ben  Jonfon's  Leges  conmtvales  is 

**  Fidicen,  nifi  accerfiius,  non  venito."    Ste evens. 
5  Def patch:  &c.]  This  period  is  from  the  firll  edition,     Popi, 
Thefc  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio,  are  in  the  quarto  given 
to  the  fecond  drawer.    Mr.  Pope  rightly  attributed  them  to  the 
fiift.     Malone. 

^  here  *will  he  old  utis:]  Utis,  an  old  word  yet  in  ufe  in 

fome  counties,  fignifying  a  merry  fedival,  from  the  French  hnit, 
•Ho,  ab  A.  S.  ^sdira,  Odafoa  fefti  alicujus. — Skinner.     Pofb. 

Skinner's  explanation  of  utis  (or  utas)  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  paflagc  from  T.  M*s.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore:  "  — to- 
morrow is  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury' s  eeve,  and   the  utas  of  St. 

Peter ."    The  eve  of  Thomas  a  fiecket,  according  to  the 

new  flile,  happens  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  St.  Peter's  day  on  the 
29th  of  June. 
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Enter  Hoftefs  and  Doll  Tcar-ihect. 

Host.  I'faith,  fweet  heart,  methinks  now  jrou  arc 
in  an  excellent  good  temperality:  your  pulfidge 
beats  '^  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  deiire ; 
and  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any 
rofe:  But,  i' faith,  you  have  drunk. too  much  ca- 
naries; and  that's  a  marvellous  fearching  wine^and 
it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  fay, — What's 
this?  How  do  you  now? 

DoL.  Better  than  I  was.    Hem. 
Host.  Why,  that's  well  faid;   a  good  heart's 
worth  gold.     Look,  here  comes  fir  John. 

Again^  in  A  Contention  between   Liberali^  and  Prodigaliij,  a 
com^y,  1 602 : 

*•  Then  if  70U  pleafe,  with  fomc  rojrfting  harmony^ 
**  Let  us  begin  the  utas  of  our  iolliue/    Henley. 

OU9  in  this  place,  does  not  mean  ancient^  but  was  formed^  a 
common  augmentative  in  colloquial  language.    Old  Utis  figuSes 
feflivity  in  a  great  degree. 
So,  in  Lingua 9  1607: 

*•  there's  old  moving  among  them." 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy,  called,  //  this  be  not  a  good  Play 
the  Devil  is  in  it,  161 2  I 

'*  We  (hall  have  old  breaking  of  necks  then." 
Agaia,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda,  1 599 : 

**  I  (hall  have  o/i/ laughing." 
Again,  in  Jrden  of  Peverjham,  i  ^92 : 

"  Here  will  be  ©/i/ filching,  when  the  prefs  comes  out  of  Panl's." 

Steeven^. 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  473,  n.  4.    Malone. 

'  your  pulfidge  beats  &c.]     One  would  ainaoft  regard  this 

fpeech  as  a  burlefqoe  on  the  following  paflage  in  the  interlude 
oiled  The  BLepentanu  of  Mary  Magdalene^  'S^?*  Infidelity  fays  to 
Mary: 

•*  Let  me  felc  your  poulfcs,  miftreiTe  Mary,  be  you  (icke? 
**  By  my  troth  in  as  good  tempre  as  any  woman  can  be: 
**  Your  vaines  are  as  full  of  blood,  hifty  and  quicke, 
*«  In  better  taking  truly  I  did  you  never  fee,"  Stbbv  eks. 
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Fal.  When  Arthur  firjl  in  court  ^ — Empty  the  Jor- 
dan.— And  was  a  worthy  king:  [£;if// Drawer,  j  How 
now^  miflrefs  Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm :'  yea,  good  footh. 

Fjl.  So  is  all  her  fed;*  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm^  they  are  lick. 

•  fFbeft  Arthur  firft  in  rwr/— ]  The  entire  ballad  is  publiflied  in 
the  firft  Yolome  of  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifi  Poetry^ 

Steevins. 
The  words  in  the  ballad  are 

«•  fVben  Arthur  firft  In  court  htffOi, 
«*  And  was  approved  i/»j."    Ma  lone. 
9  Skk  tfa  calm :]  I  fuppofe  (he  means  to  fay  of  a  ptalm. 

Stbbvbms. 
^  $^  is  all  her  fed;]    I  know  not  why  feS  is  printed  in  all  thcr 
copes;  I  believe y^;ir  is  meant.    Johnson. 

Mf  i»,  I  believe^  right.    Falftaff  may  mean  all  of  her  profefSon. 
In  MoAer  Bomhie,  a  comedy,  1 594,  the  word  is  frequently  ufed: 
"  SiL  I  am  none  of  that^A 

*«  Can.  Thy  loving  feff  is  an  ancient  fea,  and  an  honour* 
jWe,"  &c. 

Since  the  foregoing  quotation  was  given,  I  have  found  /e£l  fo 
oftca  printed  for  fex  m  the  old  plays,  that  I  fuppofe  thde  words 
were  anciently  fynonymous.     Thus,  in  Marfton's  Jn/atiate  Counte/i, 
1613  :  '*  Deceives  ovufeS  of  fame  and  chaftity." 
Agun«  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Falentinian: 
<«'  ■    ■  Modefty  was  made 

*«  When  (he  was  firft  intended :  when  (he  blu(hes 
**  It  is  the  holieft  thins  to  look  upon, 
'«  The  pureft  temple  of  hei/e^,  that  ever 
**  Made  nature  a  oleft  founder." 
Agun^  in  Whetftone's  Arbour  of  Vertne,  1 576 : 

•*  Who,  for  that  thefe  barons  fo  wrought  a  flaunder  to  hcryJ-^ff, 
**  Their  foolifh,  ra(b,  and  judgment  falfe,  (he  (harplie  did 
detea." 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  86,  n.  7.    Stebvens. 

In  Nfiddleton's  Mad  World  my  Mafters,  1608,   (as  Dr.  Farmer 
lus  dfewhere  obferved,]  a  coonezan  fays,  **  it  is  the  eaiieft  art  and 
I 
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DoL.  You  muddy  rafcal^  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fjl.  You  make  fat  rafcals,'  miftrefs  Doll. 

DoL.  I  make  them !  gluttony  and  difeafes  make 
them ;  I  niake  them  riot. 

FjtL.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you 
help  to  make  the  difeafes,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you, 
Doll,  we  catch  of  you  j  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue^ 
grant  that. 

DoL.  Ay,  marry;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  Tour  iroocbes,  pearls,  andowcbes'/ — for  to 

conning  for  oMrfeS  to  counterfeit  fick,  that  are  alwa)r8  full  of  fits, 
when  we  are  well.*'  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  ft^  was  li- 
centioufly  ufed  by  our  author^  and  his  contemporaries,  ior  fix. 

Malone* 
1  believe  fiSi  is  here  ufed  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  and  not  for  fix* 
Falftaff*  means  to  fay,  that  all  courtezans,  when  their  trade  is  at  a 
fland,  are  apt  to  be  fick.     Douce. 

'  Tou  make  fat  rafcals,]  Falftaff*  alludes  to  a  phrafe  of  the  fbtcft. 
Lean  deer  are  called  rafcal  deer.  He  tells  her  (he  calls  him  wrong» 
being /J?/  he  cannot  be  a  ra/caL    Johnson. 

So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  PeflU: 
**  The  heavy  hart,  the  blowing  buck,  the  rafcal ,  and  the  pricket.** 
Again,  in  TheTiuo  Angry  Women  of  Abington,  '599» 

"  What  take  you  ?— Deer.— You'll  ne'er  ftrike  rafcal r* 
Again,  in  Quarles's  Virgin  Wido^,  1656: 

"  and  have  known  a  rafcal  from  a  fat  deer." 

**  Raf calif  (fays  Puttenham,  p.  150,)  is  properly  the  hunting 
terme  given  to  young  deere,  leane  and  out  of  feafon,  and  not  to 
people."    Stebvens. 

To  grow  fat  and  bloated,  is  one  of  the  confequences  of  the 
venereal  difeafe;  and  to  that  Falftaff  probablv  alludes.  There  arc 
other  allufions  in  the  following  fpeeches,  to  tne  fame  diforder. 

M.  Masoh. 

4  Tour  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches ;]  Brooches  were  chains  of 
cold  that  women  wore  formerly  about  their  necks,  (huches  were 
boffes  of  gold  fet  with  diamonds.     Pope. 

I  believe  Falftaff  gives  thcfe  fplendid  names  as  we  give  that  of 
carbuncle,  to  fomething  very  different  from  gems  and  ornaments : 
bat  the  paflage  deferves  not  a  laborious  refearch.    Joh  nson. 
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fcrve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know: 
To  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely, 
and  to  furgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged 
chambers^  bravely: 

Broochfs  were,  literally,  cla/ft,  or  buckles ^  ornamented  with  gems. 
See  note  on  Antony  mid  Cleopatra^  AA.  IV.  fc.  xiii. 

Mr.  Pope  has  rightly  interpreted  vwcbes  in  their  original  fenie. 
So,  in  Nalh's  Lenten  Stuff,  &c.  1599 :  " three  fcarfs,  brace- 
lets, chains,  and  ouches,**  It  appears  likewife  from  a  paflage  in  the 
ancient  fatire  called  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  that  the  makers  of  thefe  ornaments  were  called  onvcbers: 
**  Owe  hers,  (kynners,  and  cutlers." 

Dogdale,  p.  234,  in  his  account  of  the  will  of  T.  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.  fays :  "  his 
jewels  be  thus  difpofed :  to  his  daughter  Stafford,  an  ouche  called 
die  eagle,  which  the  prince  gave  him ;  to  his  daughter  Alice,  his 
next  beft  fl«fi6^." 

Tour  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches,  is,  however,  a  line  in  an  old 
fimg,  but  I  forget  where  I  met  with  it.  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjeAure 
may  be  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  The  Widow  s  Tears,  a  comedy, 
by  Chapman,  1612: 

"  — ^—  As  many  aches  in  his  bones,  as  there  are  ouches  in  his  ikin." 

Anin,  in  The  Duke*s  Miftre/s,  by  Shirley,  1638,  Valerio  fpeaklng 
of  a  lady's  mfe,  fays : 

"  It  has  a  comely  length,  and  is  well  ftudded 
"  With^^jw/  of  price ;  we  goldfmith  would  give  money  for't." 

Stbevbns. 

It  appears  from  Stubbes's  Anatomic  of  Abu/es,i^gj,  that  owchet 
were  worn  by  women  in  their  hair,  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  Dr* 
Johnfon's  conjedure,  however,  may  be  fupported  by  the  following 
paflage  in  Maroccus  Exftaticus,  1 595; :  ''  Let  him  pafs  for  a  churle, 
and  wear  his  miftrefs's  favours,  viz.  rubies  and  precious  ftones,  on 
his  nofe,  &c ;  and  this  et  cetera  (hall,  if  you  will,  be  the  perfeded 
p —  that  ever  grew  in  Shoreditch  or  Southwarke."   Malonb. 

*  the  charged  chambers — ]  To  underftand  this  quibble,  it 

if  neceflary  to  fay,  that  a  chamber  fignifies  not  only  an  apartment, 
hot  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

So,  m  The  Fleire,  a  comedy,  1 61  o : 

**  he  has  taught  my  ladies  to  make  fireworks;  they  can 

deal  in  chambers  already,  as  well  as  all  the  gunners  that  make  them 
fly  off  with  a  train  at  Lambeth,  when  the  mayor  and  aldermen  land 
atWeftminftcr.*' 
Again,  in  The  Puritan,  160;: 

•*  —only  your  chambers  are  licenfed  to  play  upon  you,  and 
drabs  enow  to  give  fire  to  them," 
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Dot.  Hang  youiielf^  you  muddy  conger^  hang 
yourfelf! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fafhion ;  yoii 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  fome  difcord:  you 
are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatick '  as  two  dry 
toads  ;*  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  con- 
firmities.  What  the  good-year !  ^  one  muft  bcar^ 
and  that  mxift  be  you :  [^o  Doll,  j  you  are  the  weaker 
veffel,  as  they  fay,  the  emptier  veflcl. 

Dot.  Can  a  weak  empty  veflel  bear  fuch  a  huge 
full  hogfliead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture 
of  Bourdeaux  ftufF  in  him;  you  have  not  fcen  a 


A  chamber  is  Hkewife  that  part  in  a  mine  where  the  powder  k 
lodged.    Stbevens. 

Cbambtrs  are  very  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are  yet  ofti 
in  London,  on  what  are  csdled  rejoicing  days,  and  were  fomedmo 
uied  in  our  author's  theatre  on  particular  occafions.  See  Ki^g 
Henry  FUL  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.     Malone. 

^  '--^^-rbeumatick — ]  She  would  fay  fpknetic.     Havmbk* 

I  believe  (he  means  what  (he  fays.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Evetj 
Mam  in  bis  Humonr: 

•*  Cob.  Why  I  have  my  renvme,  and  can  be  angry." 
Again,  in  our  author's  King  Henry  F: 

**  He  did  in  fome  fort  handle  women ;  bnt  then  he  was  nk»- 
matick^*  &c. 

Rhenmatic,  in  the  cant  language  of  the  times,  (jgnified  caprieiont, 
homoarfome.  In  thu  fenfe  it  appears  to  be  u(od  in  many  odier 
oM  plays.    Steevbns. 

The  word  fcorbutico  (as  an  ingenious  friend  qbierves  to  me)  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  maimer  in  Italian^  to  fignify  a  peevi(h  ill-tempmd^ 
roan.    Malone. 

Dr.  Farmer  obfcrves,  that  Sir  Tho.  Elyott  in  his  Caftell  of  Held, 
1572,  fpeaking  of  di(ierent  complexions  has  the  following  remark; 
**  Where  cold  with  moifture  prevaileth^  that  body  is  cafled  fesim' 
atick.*'    Stsevens. 

^  «— 0/  injoo  dry  toafts\\  Which  cannot  meet  bat  they  graic 
one  another.    Joh  nso  n. 

^  "'-'^ good-year/]  Mrs.  Quickly 's  blunder  fcr  goufere,  i«e^ 
morbtu  Galikm.    Sec  Vol  III*  p.  349,  n.  7.    Stietin*. 
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hulk  better  ftufPd  in  the  hold.— Come,  Til  be 
friends  with  thee.  Jack:  thou  art  going  to  the 
wars ;  and  whether  I  (hall  ever  fee  thee  again,  or 
no,  there  is  nobody  cares^ 

Re-^nter  Drawer, 

Draw.  Sir,  ancient  Piftors'  below,  and  would 
(peak  with  you. 

DoL.  Hang  him,  fwaggering  rafcal !  let  him  not 
come  hither:  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dft  rogue  in  Eng- 
land. 

Host.  If  hefwagger,  let  him  not  come  here: 
no,  by  my  faith ;  I  muft  live  amongft  my  neigh- 
bours ;  I'll  no  fwaggerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and 
fame  with  the  very  beft : — Shut  the  door ; — there 
comes  no  fwaggerers  here :  I  have  not  lived  all  this 
.  while,  to  have  fwaggering  now :— (hut  the  door,  I 
pray  you. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hearj  hoftefs  ? — 

Host*  Pray  you,  pacify  yourfelf,  fir  John ;  there 
comes  no  fwaggerers  here.^ 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,*  fir  John,  never  tell  me ;  your 
ancient  fwaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  mafter  Tifick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ; 

•  \ ancient  Ptfiol—]   is  the  fame  as  enfign  Piftol.    Falftaff 

was  captain,  Peto  lieutenant,  and  Piftol  enfign»  or  ancUnU 

Johnson. 

9 there  comes  no   fwageertrs  bereJ]     A  fwaggerer  was  a 

ioaring»  bnUyingy  bluftcring,  fighting  fellow.  So,  in  Greeners  Tu 
^0y»f,  a  comedy,  by  Cooke,  1614:  "  I  will  game  with  a  gamftcr^ 
driidce  with  a  dronkard,  be  ciuill  with  a  citizen,  fight  with  a 
fumggetw,  and  drabb  with  a  whoorc-mafter."    Ritson. 

*  Tiaj-fitify^l    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  60,  n.  4.    Maloni. 

Vol.  IX.  G 
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and»  as  he  laid  to  me^ — it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
Wedncfday  laft, — Neighbour  ^ickly,  fays  he; — . 
mailer  Durnb^  our  minifter,  was  by  then ; — Neigb^ 
hour  §luickly^  fays  he,  receive  tbofe  that  are  civil ; 
for,  faith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill  name ; — now  he  faid 
fo,  I  can  tell  whereupon;  for,  fays  he,  you  are  an 
honeft  woman,  and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed 
what  guejis  you  receive:  Receive,  fays  he,  no  fwag-^ 

gering  companions. There  comes  none  hcrc;— r. 

you  would  blefs  you  to  hear  what  he  faid : — no,  I'll 
no  fwaggerers. 
Fal.  He's  no  fwaggerer,  hoftefs ;  a  tame  cheater/ 


'  — >a  tame  cheater,]  Gamefter  and  cheater  were,  in  Shak-. 
^oeare's  age,  fynonymous  terms.  Ben  Jonfon  has  an  epigram  oa 
Captain  Hazard,  Ui<t  cheater. 

A  tame  cheater,  however,  as  Mr.  Whalley  obferves  to  me,  appeara, 
to  be  a  cant  phrafe.  So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^a  Fair  Maui  of 
the  Inn: 

•*  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net, 

"  By  this  decoy-duck,  this  tame  cheater,** 

Greene,  in  his  Mihil  Mumchance,  has  the  following  pailage: 
"  They  call  their  art  bv  a  new-foond  name,  as  cheating,  themfehres 
cheators,  and  the  dice  deters,  borrowing  the  term  from  amon^  our 
lawyers,  with  whom  all  fuch  cafuals  as  fall  to  the  lord  at  the 
holding  of  his  leets,  as  waifes,  (Iraies,  and  fiich  like,  be  called 
cbeus,  and  are  accuiiomably  faid  to  be  e/cheted  to  the  lord's  ufe." 
So,  likewife  in  Lord  Coke's  charge  at  Norwich,  1 607  :  **  But  if 
)rou  will  be  content  to  let  the  e/cheator  alone,  and  not  looke  into  his 
anions,  he  will  be  contented  by  deceiving  you  to  chan^  his 
name,  taking  unto  himfelfe  the  two  laft  fyliables  only,  with  the 
es  left  out,  and  fo  turn  cheater*'*  Hence  perhaps  the  derivation  of 
the  verb — ^to  cheat,  which  I  do  not  rccolle6l  to  have  met  with 
among  our  mod  ancient  writers.  In  The  Beii-^man  of  Ltrndoit,  hj 
T.  E&ker,  5th  edit.  1640,  the  fame  derivation  of  the  word  u 

given :  **  Of  all  which  lawes,  the  hieheft  in  place  is  the  cheating 
w,  or  the  art  of  winning  money  by  mik  dyce.  Tbofe  that  pradice 
this  ftudy  call  themfelves  cheaters,  the  dyce  cheaion,  and  the  moo^ 
which  they  purchafe  cheate;  borrowing  the  terme  from  our  commoa 
lawyers,  with  whom  all  fuch  cafuals  as  fidl  to  the  Iprd  at  the 
holding  of  his  leetes,  as  waifi»,  ftraies,  and  fuch  like,  aje  fidd  to 
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hc;  you  may  flroke  him  za  gently  as  a  puppy 
greyhound :  he  will  not  fwaggcr  with  a  Barbary 
Hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any  Ihow  of  re- 
fiftance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  hb- 
ncft  man  my  houfe,  nor  no  cheater :  *  But  I  do  not 
love  fwaggering ;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worfe,  when 
one  fays — fwagger:  feel,  mailers,  how  I  Ihake; 
look  jrou,  I  warrant  you. 

DoL.  So  you  do,  hoftefs. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere 
an  afpen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  fwaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Fist.  'Save  you,  fir  John ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Piftol.  Here,  Piftol,  I 
charge  you  with  a  cup  of  fack :  do  you  difcharge 
upon  mine  hoftefs. 

Fist.  I  will  difcharge  upon  her,  fir  John,  with 
two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  piftol-proof,  fir;  you  (hall  hardly 
oflend  her. 

Hosr.  Come^  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  buU 


be  efcbeated  to  the  lordes  xik,  and  are  called  cieates.**  This  account 
of  the  word  is  likewife  ^ven  in  A  Manifeft  DtuSion  of  Dke-flaj, 
piinted  hj  Vele»  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI*    Stbbvens. 

4  Ituiilhar  no  boneft  man  my  houfe ^  nor  no  cheater :]  The  humour 
of  this  confifts  in  the  woman's  mifUking  the  tide  of  cheatrr,  (which 
our  anccftors  gare  to  him  whom  we  now,  with  better  manners, 
call  a  gamefiir^)  for  that  officer  of  the  exchequer  called  an  rfcheator, 
weU  known  to  the  common  people  of  that  time;  and  namdl,  eithf;r 
cormptty  or  (atirically,  a  cheater.    Warb  vrton. 
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lets :  lil  drink  no  more  than  will  do  mc  good,  for 
no  man's  plcafurc,  I.* 

Pisr.  Then  to  you,  miftrefs  Dorothy;  I  wilt 
charge  you. 

DoL.  Charge  me  ?  I  fcorn  you,  fcurvy  compa- 
nion. What!  you  poor,  bafe,  rafcally,  cheating, 
lack-linen  mate !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away ! 
I  am  meat  for  your  matter. 

Pisr.  I  know  you,  miftrefs  Dorothy. 

DoL.  Away,  you  cut-purfe  rafcal!  you  filthy 
bung,^  away !  by  this  wine,  TU  thruft  my  knife  in 
your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  faucy  cuttle 
with  me.'   Away,  you  bottle-ale  rafcal !  you  baiket* 

^  Vll  drink  no  more-^forno  mattU  pUafurty  I.]   This  fhould 

not  be  printed  as  a  broken  Sentence.    The  duplication  of  the 
pronoun  was  very  common:   iii  The  London  Frodigal  we  have, 
**  I  fcorn  fcrviee,  I." — ^*  I  am  an  afs,  I,"  fays  the  ftage-keeper  in 
the  Indu^on  to  Bartholomenv  Fair\  and  Kendal  thus  tranilates  a 
well  known  epigram  of  Martial: 
**  I  love  thee  not,  Sabidius, 
**  I  cannot  tell  thee  why : 
**  I  can  faie  naught  but  this  alone, 
•'  I  do  not  love  thee,  I." 
In  Kendall's  Colhaion  there  are  many  tranflations  from  Claudian, 
Aufonius,  the  Anthologia,  &c.     Farmer. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii : 

"  I  da  not  like  thefe  feparate  councils,  /•"    Steivbks. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  will  not  budge,  for  no  man's  pleafure,  /.'* 
Again,  in  King  Ednvard  //.  by  Marlowe,  1 598 : 

«<  I  am  none  of  thofe  common  peafants,  I" 
The  French  ftiH  tcfe  this  idiom  :-^Je  fub  Parifien,  moK 

Malome. 

*  filthy  bung,]   In  the  cant  of  diievery,  to  nip  a  hnng  was 

Xo  cut  a  puffe ;  and  among  an  explanation  of  many  of  thefe  terms 
in  Martin  Mark-all's  Afohgie  to  tie  BeUman  tf  London,  1 610,  it  is 
{aid  that  **  Bung  is  now  ufed  for  sl  pocket,  heretofore  for  zpuffe.'''^ 

STEBVBMa. 

'  an  you  play  the  faucy  cuttle  nmth  me.]     It  I4>pears  from 

Greene's  Jrt  of  Cweycatching,  that  cuttle  and  cuttle-boung  were  the 
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hilt  ftalc  juggler,  you ! — Since  when,  I  pray  you, 
fir? — What,  with  two  points*  on  your  flioulder? 
much!'      * 

Pisr.  I  will  murder  your  rufF  for  this, 

FjL.  No  more,  Piftol ;  *  I  would  not  have  you 

f3  off  here :  difcharge  yourfelf  of  our  company, 
iftol. 

Host.  No,  good  captain  Piftol ;  not  here,  fweet 
captain. 
DoL.  Captain!  thou  abominable damn*d  cheater,' 

cant  terms  for  the  knife  ofod  by  the  (harpers  of  ihax  age  to  cut  the 
bottoms  of  puHeSf  which  were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  eirdle. 
Or  the  allufion  may  be  to  the  foul  languaee  thrown  out  by  riftoI» 
iHiich  (he  meatus  to  compare  with  fuch  filth  as  the  cuttle-fifl}  ejedls. 

St^bvens. 

'        ■  nnith  ttvo  points — ]  As  a  mark  of  his  commi(fion« 

Johnson. 

9  HI — mucb!^  Much  was  a  common  expreffion  of  difdain  at 
that  time,  of  the  fame  fenfe  with  that  more  modem  one»  Marty 
€ome  up.  The  Oxford  editor,  not  apprehending  this,  alters  it  to 
marcbm    War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right.  Much!  is  ufed  thus  in  Ben  Jonfoo's 
Folpone: 

**  But  you  (hall  eat  it.     MucbT 

Again,  in  E'uety  Man  ia  bis  Hssmour; 

**  Mucb,  wench!  or  msub,  fon!" 
Again,  in  E*very  Man  out  of  bis  Humour  : 

*<  To  charee  me  bring  my  grain  unto  the  markets : 
**  Ay,  much/  when  I  have  neither  bam  nor  gamer/' 

Steevbns* 
*  No  more,  Piftol;  &c.]  This  is  from  the  oldeft  edition  of  i6oa. 

Pope. 
'  Captain!  tbou  abominable  damn*d  cbeater,  &c.]     Piftors  cha- 
n^r  (eems  to  have  been  a  common  one  on  the  (lage  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare.     In  A  Woman* s  a  IVeatbercock,  by  N.  Field,  1612, 
there  is  a  perfonage  of  ihe  fame  (lamp,  who  is  thus  defcribed: 
**  Thou  unfpeakable  rafcal,  thou  a  foldier! 
•*  That  with  thy  (lops  and  cat-a-mountain  face, 
"  Thy  blather  chaps,  and  thy  robuftious  words, 
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^rt  thou  not  afhamed  to  be  call'd— captain  ?  If  cap^ 
tains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you 
out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you'  before  you 
have  earn*d  them.  You  a  captain,  you  Have !  for 
what?  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy- 
houfe? — He  a  captain!  Hang  him,  rogue!  He  lives 
upon  mouldy  ftew*d  prunes,  and  dried  cakes/  A 
captain !  thefe  villains  will  make  the  word  captain 
as  odious  as  the  word  occupy ;  ^  which  was  an  ex- 


«'  Fright'ft  the  poor  whore,  and  terribly  doft  cxaft 
«*  A  weekly  fabfidy,  twelve  pence  a  piece, 
«*  Whereon  thou  livcft ;  and  on  my  confcience, 
«<  Thou  (nap'ft  befidcs  with  cheats  and  cut-purfes." 

MXLoiri. 

4  He  lives  ufom  mmldy  ftcw'd  prunes,  and  dried  cakes,]  That  is, 
lie  lives  on  the  refufe  provifions  of  bawdy  houfes  and  paftry-cooks 
ihops.  S/ew'd prunes,  when  mouldy,  were  perhaps  formerly  fold 
at  a  cheap  rate,  as  ftale  pics  and  cakes  are  at  prefcnt.  Theidlulion 
tojiew'dfmnes,  and  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  known  on  that  fub- 
j^,  has  oeen  already  explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this  hiftorical 
play,  p.  528,  n.  8.     Stsevens. 

5  as  odious  as  the  nuord  occupy;]  So,  Ben  Jon(bn  in  his 
Difcemeries:  **  Many,  out  of  their  own  obfcene  apprehenfions, 
refufe  proper  and  fit  words;    as,  occufj^,  nature,"  &c, 

Stsevens* 
This  word  is  ufed  with  difierent  fenfes  in  the  following  jeft, 
from  JVi/s,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  161  a:  •*  One  direw  flones  at  an  yll- 
fanor'd  old  womans  Owle,  and  the  olde  woman  faid :  Faith  (fir 
knaue)  vou  are  well  occupy* d,  to  throw  ilones  at  my  poore  Owle, 
that  dotn  you  no  harme.  Yea  marie  (anfwered  the  wag)  fo  would 
you  be  better  occupy  d  too  (I  wiflTe)  if  you  were  young  againe,  and 
had  a  better  face."    Ritson. 

Occupant  fecms  to  have  been  formerly  a  term  for  a  woman  of 
the  town,  as  occupier  was  for  a  wencher.     So,  in  Marfton's  Satires, 

1599: 

** He  with  his  occupant 

**  Are  cling'd  fo  clofe,  like  dew-worms  in  the  mome, 

"  That  he'll  not  ftir." 
Again,  in  a  fong  by  Sir  T.  Overbur^,  161 6: 

**  Here's  water  to  quench  maiden's  fires, 

**  Here's  fpirits  for  old  «rar//^r/."    Malonb. 
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cellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  forted :  there- 
fore captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard,  ftay  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  miftrefs  Doll. 

Pisr.  Not  I:  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bar- 
dolph; — I  could  tear  her: — Pll  be  reveng'd  on 
her. 

PjGB.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pisr.  Pll  fee  her  damn'd  firft; — to  Pluto's  dam- 
ned lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and 
tortures  vile  alfo.^    Hold  hook  and  line,'  fay  I. 


Agab,  in  Promof  and  Caffanira^  bl.  1. 15:78:  *'  Miftreffc,  70U 
mft  (hut  up  your  lhop»  and  leave  your  occupying.*'  This  is  faid  to  a 

bawd.      HBNDBI.80N. 

*  PUfet  her  damn'd/f)^ ; — to  Pluto* $  damned  lah^  to  the  infernal 
deep,  nvitb  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  al/o.']  Thefe  words,  I  bdieve* 
were  intended  to  allude  to  the  following  paflage  in  an  old  play 
called  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  15949  from  which  Piftol  afterwards 
quotes  a  line  (fee  p.  92,  n.  7.) : 

You  dafhrds  of  the  night  and  Erebus y 
Fiends,  ^iries,  hags,  that  ight  in  beds  of  fteel. 
Range  through  this  army  with  your  iron  whips;— 
Defcend  and  take  to  thy  tormenting  hell 
The  mangled  body  of  that  traitor  king- 
Then  let  the  earth  difcover  to  his  ghoft 
Such  tortures  as  ufurpers  feel  below. — 
Damn'd  let  him  be,  damn*d  and  condemned  to  bear 
All  torments,  tortures,  pains  and  plagues  of  hell." 

Malonb. 
7  Hold  hook  and  line,]  Thefe  words  are  introduced  in  ridicule 
by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Cafe  is  alter* d,  1 609.  Of  abfurd  and  fuftian 
paflages  from  many  plays,  in  which  Shakfpeare  had  been  a  per* 
feniier,  I  have  always  luppofed  no  fmall  part  of  Piftol* s  charadier 
CO  be  compofed:  and  the  pieces  themfelves  beine  now  irretrievably 
loft,  the  humour  of  his  alluiions  is  not  a  little  obfcuied. 

Stbbvbns. 
In  Tujfer*s  Hufbandn^  bl.  1.  1580,  it  is  faid  : 

"  At  noone  if  it  blowcih,  at  night  if  it  (hine, 
•*  Out  tmdgeth  Hew  Midcefhift,  with  hook  andiuith  line.** 

Hbnpbilson. 
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Down !  down,  dogs !  down  faitors !  •  Have  wc  not 
Hircnherc?^ 

•  Down!  doHvn^  dogs!  </<nvff  faitors!]  A  burlcfquc  on  a  play 
already  quoted;  The  Battle  of  Alcazar: 

"  Ye  prood  malicious  dogs  of  Italy» 

"  Strifcc  on,  ftrikc  dvwn^  this  body  to  the  earth/' 

Malomi. 
Faitours,  fays  Minfheu's  Diahnaty,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  faifeurst  i.  e«  f adores^  doers ;  and  it  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute 
7  Ricn.  II.  c,  5.  for  evil  doers,  or  rather  for  idle  livers;  from  the 
French,  faitard^  which  in  Cotgrave's  DiShnary  fignifies  flothful, 
idle,  &c.    ToLLET. 

i^bouxr  faitors  I]  i.  e.  traitors,  rafcaU*    So,  Spenfer: 

**  Into  new  woes,  unweeting,  was  I  caft 
"  By  this  fiafej{a//(wr." 
The  word  often  occurs  in  The  Cbefter  Mjfieries.    Stbbvb n$. 

9 itave  ive  not  Hiren  here?"]     In  an  old  comedy,  1608, 

called  La^  Tricks ;  or.   Who  ivould  have  thought  itf   the  (amc 

? notation  is  likewife  introduced,  and  on  a  (imilar  occafion.    The 
'rince  Polymetes  fays: 

**  What  ominous  news  can  Polymetes  daunt? 
**  Have  tve  not  Hiren  heref" 
Again,  in  Maffinger's  OA/Ztfw: 

**  Clown.  No  dancing  for  me,  we  have  Siren  here, 
**  CooJk.  Syren  I  'twas  Hiren  the  fair  Greek,  man." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix : 

"  therefore  whilft  lue  have  Hiren  here,  fpeak  my  little 

dilh-wa(hcrs." 

Again,  in  Love's  Miftrefs,  a  mafque  by  T.  Heywood,  1636: 

«*  fay  (he  is  a  foul  beaft  in  your  eyes,  yet  (he  is  my  tfyrenJ* 

Mr.  T'ollct  obfervcs,  that  in  Adams's  Spiritual  Navigator,  is^c, 
161  c,  there  is  the  following  pailage :  **  There  be  firens  in  the  fea 
of  tnc  world.  Syrens  ?  Hirem^  as  they  are  now  called.  What  a 
number  of  thefe  firens,  Hirens,  cockatrices,  courteghians,-— in  plain 
Englifh,  harlots,-^fwimme  amongft  us?"  Fifto!  may  therefore 
mean, — Have  we  not  zftrumfet  here?  and  why  am  I  tnus  ufed  by 
her?    Steevbns. 

From  The  Merie  conceited  J  efts  of  George  Peele,  Gentleman,  fometime 
Student  in  Oxford,  quarto,  1657,  it  appears,  that  Peele  was  the 
author  of  a  play  called  The  Turkijh  Mahomet,  and  Hyren  the  Fair 
Greek,  which  is  now  loft.  One  of  thcfe  jefts,  or  rather  ftories,  is 
entitled,  Hov)  George  read  a  Play-book  to  a  Gentleman.  *'  There 
was  a  gentleman  (fays  the  tale)  whom  God  had  endued  with  good 
living,  to  maintain  nis  fmall  wit,->one  that  took  great  delight  to 
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Host.  Good  captain  Pccfcl,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late^ 
i'faith :  I  bcfeek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pjsr.  Thefc  be  good  humours,  indeed !   Shall 
packhorfes. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Alia/ 

I^ive  the  firft  heaiinj^  of  any  work  that  George  had  done,  himfelf 
being  a  writer. — ^This  felf-conceited  brock  had  George  invited  to 
half  a  fcore  (heets  of  papery  whofe  Chriftianly  pen  had  wrif  FMs 
to  the  famous  play  of  The  Turkijh  Mahomet  and  Hyren  the  Fair 
Gfif^i  ;—*in  Italian  called  acurtezan;  in  Spaine,  amargarite;  in 
French,  un  curtain;  in  Englifh,  among  the  barbarous,  tLivhori; 
among  the  gentles,  their  ufual  aflbciates,  3l  puftL^Thh  fantaftick, 
whofe  brain  was  made  of  noueht  but  cork  and  fpunge,  came  to 
die  cold  lodging  of  Monfienr  reel. — George  bids  him  wdcome;— 
told  him  he  would  eladly  have  his  opinion  of  his  book. — He  wil- 
lingly condefcended,  and  George  begins  to  read,  and  between 
eftty/cent  he  would  make  paufes,  and  demand  his  opinion  how  he 
likra  the  carriage  of  it,"  &c. 

Move  nuenotriirtn  heref  was,  without  doubt,  a  quotation  from 
this  play  of  Peek's,  and,  firom  the  e3(planation  of  tne  word  Hlren 
above  given,  is  put  with  peculiar  propriety  on  the  prefent  occafion 
into  the  mouth  of  Piftol.  In  EajMvard  Hoe,  a  comedy  by  Jonfon, 
Chapman,  and  Marfton,  1605,  ^ickfiher  comes  in  drunk,  and 
lepeats  this  and  many  other  verfes,  from  dramatick  performances 
of  that  time: 

«*  Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Afia!"     [TamburlaineJ] 
"  Haft  thou  not  Hiren  here?]" 

[Probably  The  Turkifi  Mahomet.} 
••  Who  cries  on  murther  ?  lady,  was  it  vou  ?" 

[A  Parody  on  The  Spanifl>  Tragedy.} 

All  thefe  lines  are  printed  as  quotations,  in  Italicks.     In  John 

Day*s  Law  Tricks,  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  preceding  note, 

the  Prince  Poly  metes,  when  he  fays,  ••Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

alludes  to  a  lady  then  prefent,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  a  harlot." 

Malone, 
»  hollow  pampef^d  jades  of  Afia,  &c.]    Thefe  lines  are  in 

part  a  qnotadon  out  of  an  old  ablurd  fuftian  play,  entitled,  Tam^ 
tarUiine^s  Conquefts ;  or.  The  Scythian  Shepherds,  1 590,  [by  C.  Mar- 
lowe.]    Theobald. 

Thefe  lines  are  addreflod  by  Tamburlaine  to  the  captive  princes 
who  draw  his  chariot : 

**  Holla,  you  pamper'd  jades  of  Alia, 

*•  What!  can  ypu  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day?" 
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Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Caefars,  and  with  Cannibals,* 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar,* 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 


The  fame  paflage  b  burlefqued  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
Thf  Coxcomb.  Young>  however,  has  borrowed  the  idea  for  ibt 
ufeof  his  Bufirts: 

^*  mve  we  not  fee^  him  (hake  his  filver  reins 
**  O'er  harnefs'd  monarchs,  to  his  chariot  yok'd  ?'* 
I  was  furprifed  to  find  a  fimile,  much  and  jufUy  celebrated  by 
the  admirers  of  Spenfcr's  Fahy  Slueen^  inferted  sdmoft  word  for 
tirord  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  tragedy.  The  earlieft  edition  oJF 
thofe  books  of  The  Fairy  ^ueen,  in  one  of  which  it  is  to  be  found, 
was  publiihed  in  1 500,  and  Tamhurlaine  had  been  reprefented  in  or 
before  the  year  1588,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  Perimedes  tbt 
Black/mith,  by  Robert  Greene.  The  firft  copy,  however,  that  I 
have  met  with,  is  in  1590,  and  the  next  in  1593.  In  the  year 
I  ^90  both  parts  of  it  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Staticmers* 
Company : 

**  Like  to  an  almond-tree  ymounted  high 

'*  On  top  of  green  Selinis,  all  alone, 

•'  With  bloffoms  brave  bedecked  dabtily, 

•*  Whofe  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

**  At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blowii." 

Sfenfer. 
*«  Like  to  an  almond-tree  vmounted  high 
'*  Upon  the  lofty  and  cekitial  mount 
*•  Of  ever-green  Selinis,  quaintly  dcck*d 
•*  With  bloom  more  bright  than  Erycina's  brows; 
•'  Whofe  tender  bloffoms  tremble  eveiy  one 
•*  At  every  little  breath  from  heaven  is  blown." 

Tamhttrlaimm 
Stesvemi. 

3  .*^^^^ Cannibals i\  Cannibalis  ufcd  by  a  blunder  for  Hamtibai. 
This  was  afterwards  copied  by  Congreve's  Bluff  and  WittoL  Bluff 
is  a  charader  apparently  taken  from  this  of  ancient  PiffoL 

Johnson. 

Pcrhap  the  charadler  of  a  bully  on  the  Englifh  ftage  might  hav^ 
been  originally  ts^en  from  Piftol;  but  Congreve  leems  to  have 
copied  his  Nol  Bluff  more  immediately  fiom  Jonfon's  Captaiii 
Bobadil.    Steevens, 

4 andUt  the  welkin  nar.^     Part  of  the  words  of  an  old 
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Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  thcfc  arc  very  bit- 
ter words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow  to 
a  brawl  anon.    ^ 

Pisr*  Die  men,  like  dogs ;  *  give  crowns  like  pins ; 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  O*  my  word,  captain,  there's  none  fuch 
here.*  What  the  good-year !  do  you  think^  I  would 
deny  her?  for  God's  fake,  be  quiet. 


biUid  intitlcd»  What  the  father  gaAeretb  nmth  the  rah,  thefm  dtti 
Jcaiternmth  theforie: 

*'  Let  the  nueiiim  nare, 

•*  He  never  give  ore,"  &c. 
Again,  in  anodier  ancient  fong  called.  The  Mom  ia  the  Mow 
drmh  Claret: 

"  Drink  wine  till  the  'welkin  roares, 

•*  And  cry  out  a  p —  of  your  fcores."    Stbevins. 

So,  in  Eajhward  Hoey  1 605 :  "  —turn  fwaggering  gallant,  and 
kt  the  nvelkin  roar,  and  Erebus  alfo."     Ma  lone. 

^  Die  nuTtt  like  dogs ;]    This  ezpreilion  I  find  in  Ram^AUej^,  §r 
Merry  Tricks^  161 1 : 

**  Your  lieutenant's  an  afi. 

"  How  an  a(s  ?  Die  men  lie  dogs?**     Stbcvbns. 

*  — —  HoFve  *we  mt  Hiren  here  f 

Hoft.  O'  my  *word^  captain,  there's  none  fuch  here.}  i.  e«  (hall 
I  fear»  diat  have  this  trufty  and  invincible  fword  by  my  fidef  For» 
as  Kine  Arthur's  fwords  were  called  Calibumc  and  Ron;  as  Ed- 
ward uic  ConfefTor's,  Curtana;  as  Charlemagne's,  Joyeufe;  Or- 
lando's Durindana;  Rinaldo's  Fufberta;  and  Rogero's,  Balifarda; 
fi>  IHftol,  in  imitation  of  thefe  heroes,  calls  his  fword  Hirenm  I 
have  been  told,  Amadis  de  Gaul  had  a  fword  of  this  name* 
Hirir  is  to  ftrike ,  and  from  hence  it  feems  probable  that  Hiren  may 
be  derived;  and  fo  figniffr  a  fwafhing,  cutting  fword. — But  what 
wonderful  humour  is  there  in  the  good  hoftefs  fo  innocently 
miftaking  Piftol's  drift,  fancying  that  he  meant  to  fight  for  a 
whore  in  the  houfe,  and  therefore  telling  him.  O'  nty  ivord,  cap" 
tain,  there's  none  fuch  here ;  luhat  the  good-year!  do  yon  think,  I  noouli 
dewfherf    Theobald. 

As  it  appears  from  a  former  note,  that  Hiren  was  fometimes  a 
cant  term  tor  a  miftrefs  or  harlot,  Piibl  may  be  fuppofed  to  give 
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Pisr.  Then,  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis :'' 
Come,  give's  fome  fack. 

Sifortuna  me  iormenta^  fperato  me  contenta^-^ 


I  fee  no  groand  for  fuppofine 
meaning  here  from  what  tney  did 


it  on  this  occafion^  as  an  endearing  name«  to  his  fword,  in  the  fame 
ipirit  of  fondnefs  that  he  prefently  calb  ix^'weetbeart. 

STBBVBMi, 

that  the  words  bear  a  diffrrenc 
in  a  former  paflage.     He  is  ftill, 
I  think,  merely  quoting  the  fame  play  he  had  qaoted  before* 

Malonb* 

Haveive  not  Hiren  here?']    I  know  not  whence  Shakfpeare 

derived  this  allafion  to  Arthur's  lance.     '*  AccinAus  etiam  Cali- 
bumo  gladio  Optimo,  lancea  nomine  iron,  dexteram  fuam  deco*> 
ravit."  M.Wfftmonafierienfis^  p.  98.     BowLE. 
Gcoffcry  of  Monmouth,  p,  65,  reads  Ron  inftead  oi  Iron. 

Stebvens. 

*  ftfd^  and  he  fat  i  wpfyiwr  Calipolis:]  This  is  a  burlefque 
on  a  line  m  an  old  play  called  The  Battel  of  Alcazar^  Sec.  printed 
in  1 594,  in  which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his  wife  with  lion's 
flefh  on  his  fword : 

"  Feed  then,  and  faint  not,  my  faire  Calyfolis^* 
And  again,  in  the  fame  play : 

"  Hold  thee  Califolis\  feed,  and  faint  no  more." 
And  again : 

««  Feed  and  he  fat^  that  we  may  meet  the  foe, 

"  With  ftrength  and  terrour  to  revenge  our  wrong." 
This  line  is  quotS  in  feveral  of  the  old  plays;  and  Decker 
in  his  Satiromaftix,  1602,  has  introduced  Shakfpeare's  burlefque 
of  it: 

y  Feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Caiifolis:  ilir  not  my  beauteous 
wrigglc-tails."    Stbevbms. 

It  is  likewife  quoted  by  Marflon,  in  his  What  jou  w///,  1 607, 
as  it  (lands  in  Shakfpeare.    Ma  lone. 

*  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  fperato  me  coutenta.^  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads: 

Sifortuna  me  tormenta,  il  fperare  me  contenta.^^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading ;  but  perhaps  it  was  intended 
that  Piftol  (hould  corrupt  it.    Johnson. 

Piftol  is  only  a  copy  of  Hannibal  Gonfaga,  who  vaunted  on 
yielding  himfelf  a  prifoner,  as  you  may  read  in  an  old  colle^ion 
of  Tales,  called  Wits^  Fits,  and  Fancies : 

"  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta, 

**  II  fperanza  me  contenta." 
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Fear  wc  broadfides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  fome  fack; — and,  fwcetheart,  lie  thou 

there.  [Laying  down  bisjword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here ;  ♦  and  are  et  cetera' s 

nothing? 

Fal.  Piftol^  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pisr.  Sweet  knight,  I  kifs  thy  neif  :^  What!  we 
have  feen  the  feven  ftars. 

DoL.  Thruft  him  down  ftairs  ;  I  cannot  endure 
fuch  a  fuflian  rafcal. 

Pisr.  Thruft  him  down  ftairs !   know  we  not 
Galloway  nags?* 


And  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  Fy^agi  to  the  Soutb^ea^  1595, 
throws  out  the  fame  gingling  diftich  on  the  lofs  of  his  pinnace. 

Farmer. 
'  Come  tve  to  full  points  bere ;  &c.]     Hat  is,  (hall  we  (lop  here, 
(hall  we  have  no  further  entertainment  ?    Joh  nson. 

9  StJOfet  htight,  I  ki/s  tbj  neif :]  i,  c.  kifs  thy  fi(l.  Mr.  Pope 
will  have  it,  that  neif  here  is  from  nateva ;  i.  e.  a  woman-dave 
diat  is  bom  in  one's  houfe ;  and  that  Piftol  would  ki(s  Falftaff 's 
domeftic  mi(bre(8,  Doll  Tear-iheet.     Theobald. 

Nief,  neif,  and  naif  are  certainly  law-terms  for  a  woman-dave* 
So,  in  Thoroton's  Antiquities  of  Nottingban^ire  :  **  Every  naif  or 
(he-villain,  that  took  a  hu(band  or  committed  fornication,  paid 
marcbet  for  redemption  of  her  blood  5s.  and  ^d." 
Again,  in  Stanjburft's  Virgil,  1582  : 

Mi  F  A  M  u  L  A  M  famuloque  Heleno  tranfmifit  babendam, 

"  Me  his  nyeft  to  his  fervaunt  fielenus  full  firmelye  be* 
troathed." 
Bat  I  believe  neif  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  fft.    It  is  ftill  em- 
i^ovcd  in  that  fen(e  in  the  northern  counties,  and  by  Ben  Jonfon 
IQ  liis  Poetafter: 

**  Reach  me  thy  neif* 
Again,  in  Tbe  Witcb  of  Edmonton,  by  Rowley,  tec.  1658  : 

"  Oh,  fweet  mngle,  thy  neif  once  again."    STfisvBNs. 

So,  in  ^  Miijummtr  Nigbt's  Dream :  "  Give  me  thy  neif,  Mon- 
fiear  Mo(Urd-Seed/'    Malons. 

*  ^.^^Gallowaj  nagsf]    That  is,  common  hacknies. 

Johnson. 
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Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph^  like  a  ihove^ 
groat  {hilling : '  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  fpeak 
nothings  he  ihall  be  nothing  here. 

Bakt>.  Come,  get  you  down  ftairis« 

Pisr.  What!    fhall  we  have  incifion?  fhall  we 

imbrue  ? \Snatcbing  up  bis /word. 

Then  death  rock  me  afteep/  abridge  my  doleful 

days ! 
Why  then,  let  ffrievous,  ghaftly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  fifters  three !  Come,  Atropos,  I  fay  I  • 


'  — /il^  a  (hoy6-groat>^/7/i«f ;]     This  expitflioii  occais  io 
E<vefy  Man  in  bis  Humour:  "  -made  it  run  as  fmooth  off  the 

tongue  as  a  Jhwe-groat  Jbiliing*** 

Again,  in  Hmmmr's  Ordimny,  by  Samuel  Rowlands*   Sadie  tr : 
"  kx/bove-gr^ut^  venter.p(»nt»  or  cioflfe  and  pile." 
I  fuppoie  it  to  have  been  a  piece  of  polilhed  metal  made  ufe  of  in 
the  play  of  ihovet-boar^.    See  VoL  III*  p.  318^  n.  ^ 

Steevbns. 

Slide-tbrift,  or  Jbova^groat,  is  one  of  the  games  prohibited  by 
ftatote  35  Hemy  VIII.  c.  9.    Blackstonb. 

^  Tben  deatb  rock  me  aJUep^     This  is  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
fong  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Anne  Boleyn : 
««  O  deatb  rock  me  on  Jlepe, 
*«  Bring  me  on  quiet  reft,"  Sec. 
For  the  entire  fong,  fee  Sir  John  Hawkins's  General  HiHoty  of 
Mmfick,  VoL  III.  p.  31.     Stbevems. 

In  •*  Arnold  CoJhie*s  Uliimnm  Vale  to  tbe  'vaine  World,  an  Elegie 
written  b^  himfelfe  in  the  Marlhalfea,  after  his  condemnation  for 
murthering  Lord  Brooke^"  410.  i  cqi»  are  thefe  lines : 
"  O  deatb,  rock  me  afleefe  1  Father  of  heaven, 
**  That  hidft  fole  power  to  pardon  finnes  of  men^ 
"  Forgive  the  faults  and  follies  of  my  youth,*'    Re  sd. 

)  Come,  Atropos,  I  fay  /]  Perhaps  Piftol  alludes  to  a  poem 

printed  in  A  Gorgkms  Gallety  of  gallant  Imuntions,  &c.  4to.  1578. 
*'  The  Louer  complayneth  of  his  Ladie's  inconflancy,  to  the  tune 
of  Ilotbe  tbai  I  did  hue  : 

«*  I  hate  this  lothfome  life, 

•'  O  Atropos  dro'w  nie, 
••  Untwift  y«  thred  of  mortall  ftrife, 
<«  Send  death,  and  let  mee  die."    Stbivbns* 
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Hosr.  Here's  goodly  ftufF  toward ! 

Fjl.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoL.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  flairs. 

[Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult!  PU  forfwear' 
keeping  houfe,  afore  PU  be  in   thefe  tirrits  and 

frights.     So;   murder,  I   warrant  now. Alas, 

alas !    put  up  your  naked  weapons,  put  up  your 
naked  weapons.     [Exeunt  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

jDol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rafcal  is 
gone.     Ah,  you  whorfon  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Hosr.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin?*  methoughc, 
he  made  a  (hrewd  thnifl  at  your  belly. 

Re-^nter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turn'd  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  fir.  The  rafcal's  drunk:  you  have 
hurt  him,  fir,  in  the  flioulder. 

Fal.  a  rafcal!  to  brave  me! 

DoL.  Ah,  you  fweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas, 
poor  ape,  how  thou  fweat'fl:?  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  face; — come  on,  you  whorefon  chops: — ^Ah, 
rogue !  i'faith,  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous 
as  Hedor  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and 

Come,  Atropos,]    It  has  been  faggcfted  that  this  is  a  name 

which  Piftol  gives  to  his  fword ;  but  furely  he  means  nothing  more 
than  to  call  on  one  of  i^^fiften  three  to  aid  him  in  the  fray. 

Malonb. 

*  Arejou  not  hurt  i'the  groin  ?]  Falftaff  had  promifed  to  marry 
Mrs.  Quickly,  who,  on  this  occafion,  appears  to  have  had  the 
widow  Wadman's  foUcitudcs  aboat,hcr.    bxEEVENs. 
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ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies:  Ah^  vil- 
lain!' 

Fal.  a  rafcally  flave !  I  will  tofs  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

DoL.  Do,  if  thou  dareft  for  thy  heart :  if  thou 
doft^  I'll  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  iheets^* 

Enter  Muflck. 

Page.  The  mufick  is  come,  fir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play ; — Play,  firs,. — Sit  on  my 
knee,  Doll.  A  rafcal  bragging  flave !  the  rogue 
fled  from  me  like  quickfilver. 

DoL.  rfaith,  and  thou  follow*dfl:  him  like  a 
church.  Thou  whorefon  little  tidy  Bartholomew 
boar-pig,'  when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'days, 

'  Ah,  'Villain  /]     Thus  the  folio :  the  qaarto  reads^^^  vU- 

kdn ;  which  may  be  right.     She  may  mean  Piftol. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  obfcrved  that  a  is  frequently 
printed  in  the  quarto  copies  for  ah :  the  reading  of  the  folio  is 
therefore  certainly  right.     M a  l  o  n  e  • 

•.  —  77/  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  (heets.]     This  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  nth  Mery  lefte  of  the  Wido^w  Edytb^  ^513' 
**  Horc,  hore,  by  coks  blood  euen  herci 
'«  Sayd  Cotes,  and  it  were  not  for  fliame, 
'*  I  (hould  canvas  thee,  and  make  thee  lame.'' 

Stbevbns* 
DoIPs  meaning  here  is  fufficiently  clear.  There  is  however  Hn 
allufion  which  might  eafily  efcape  notice,  to  the  material  of  which 
coarfe  (heets  were  formerly  made.  So,  in  the  MS.  Account-book 
of  Mr.  Philip  Henflow,  which  has  bccA  already  quoted  :  "  7  Maye, 
1594.  Lent  goody  Nalle  upon  a  payre  of  cawvasfbeates^  for  vs." 

Malonb. 

9  _—  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,]    For  tidy^  Sir  Thomai 

Hanmer  reads  tiny ;  but  they  are  both  words  of  endearment,  and 

equally  proper.     Bartholomew  boar- fig  is  a  little  pig  made  of  pafte, 

(old  at  Bartholomew  fair,  and  given  to  children  for  a  fairing. 

Johnson. 
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and  foining  o'nights^  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine 
did  body  for  heaven  ? 

Enter  behind^  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  difgui/ed 
like  drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  fpeak  like  a 
death's  head;  *  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end, 

TUj  has  two  fignifications,  timely,  and  neat.    In  the  firft  of  thefc 
IcnfeSy  I  believe,  it  is  ufcd  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584 : 
**  I  myfclf  have  given  good,  tidie  lambs."    St  sevens. 

Frotn  Ben  Jonfon's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  we  leam,  that  ic 
was  the  cuftom  formerly  to  have  booths  in  Bardiolomew  Fair,  in 
which  pigs  were  diefled  knd  (old,  and  to  thefe  it  is  probable  the 
allufion  is  here,  and  not  to  the  pigs  of  pafte  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

Hie  praAice  of  roaftine;  pigszt  Bartholomew  Fair  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  prelent  century,  if  not  later.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ned  Ward's  London  Sj^,  1607.  When  about  the  ^ear  1708  fome 
attempts  were  made  to  limit  tne  duration  of  the  Fair  to  three  days, 
1  poem  was  pabliflied  entitled  The  Figs'  Fetition  againft  Bartholomew 
Fair,  Uc.  See  Dodfley's  ColUaion  of  Old  Flays,  1780,  Vol.  XII. 
P.41Q. 

Tidy,  I  apprehend,  means  only  fat,  and  in  that  fenfe  .it  was 
■certainly  fometimes  ufed.    See  an  old  tranflation  of  Galateo  of 

Manners  and  Behaviour,  bl.  1.  i  C78,  P.  ni^ :  ** and  it  is  more 

proper  and  peculiar  fpeache  to  (ay,  the  mivering  of  an  ague,  than 
to  call  it  the  colde;  and  flejb  that  is  tidie,  to  terme  it  rather  fat 
ihmm  ftJfome."    Rbed. 

Again,  in  Gawin  Doudas's  tranflation  of  the  5th  JEneid: 
**  And  als  mony  wine  and  tydy  qwyis."    Stbevbns. 

See  alfo  D'Avenant's  burlefque  Verfes  on  a  long  Vacation,  written 
abooti63o: 

**  Now  London's  chief  on  faddle  new 

•'  Rides  into  fair  of  Barthol'menv ; 

'*  He  twirls  his  chain,  and  looking  big 

**  As  if  to  fright  the  head  of  fig, 

**  That  gaping  lies  on  greajfy  ftall, 

*'  Till  female  with  great  belly  call,"  &c.    Malon  t. 
*  like  a  death's  head;]     It  appears  from  the  following  paf- 

iage  in  Mux^on'u  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605,  that  it  was  the  cuftom 

Voi.  IX.  H 
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Dot.  Sirrah,  what  liumoux  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  a  good  Ihallow  young  fellow :  he  would 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
bread  well. 

DoL.  They  fay,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon!  his 
wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewklbury  muftard ; '  there  is  op 
more  conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet.* 

DoL.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  fo  then? 

Fal.  Becaufe  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bignefs ; 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel ;  and  drinks  off  cainlles'  ends  for  flapdra- 
gons;*  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys  i^ 

for  the  bawds  of  that  age  to  wear  a  death* s  bead  in  a  riikg,  rttf 
probably  with  the  common  motto,  memento  mori.  Cocledomoyy 
'Ipeaking  of  fome  of  theie,  fays :  **  ■  as  for  their  death,  him 
can  it  be  bad,  fince  their  wickednefs  is  always  before  fheir  eft», 
and  a  death's  head  moft  commonly  on  •their  middle  finger."  Agiiiii, 

in  Mafiinger's  Old  Law :  " icU  fome  of  my  cloaths  to  boy 

thee  a  death's  bead,  and  put  it  apon  thy  middle  finger :  your  leaft 
confidering  haivds  do  fo  much.'*      A^ain»   in  A/orth'ward  Hoe, 

1 607 :  ** as  if  I  were  a  bawd,  no  nng  pleafes  me  but  a  deeM^t 

bead:' 

On  the  Stationers'  books,  Feb.  21,  1582,  is  entered  a  ballad  in- 
litled  Remember  thy  End,     Ste E VE  N S. 

Falflaff's  allufion,  I  fhould  have  fuppofed,  was  to  the  death's 
head,  and  motto  on  hatchments,  grave-ftones,  and  the  like.— Such 
a  ring,  however,  as  Mr.  Steevens  deforibes,  but  without  any  in- 
fcription,  beii^  only  brafs,  is  in  my  pofTeffion.    Kit  son* 

J  —  Tifoy^^ry  muftard i]  Tewkfbury  is  a  maricet  town  in 
the  county  of  Gioucefter,  formerly  noted  for  muftard-balls  made 
there,  and  fcnt  into  other  parts.     Grey. 

* in  a  mallet.]    So,  in  Milton's  profe  works,  1738,  Vol.  I, 

p.  300 :  "  Thougli  the  fancy  of  this  doubt  be  as  obtufe  and  iad 
as  any  mallet"     Toljlbt. 

5  eats  conger  and  fennel;  and  drinks  off  candles*  ends  fir 

(lapdragons ;]     Conger  wixhfinnel  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pr»» 
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and  jiimpt  upo«L  j^tJt^olkt  ^wl  fw^t^  witfe  ^ 

V(OCilifew>  ItisiiKAtioaedbf  Bei>|oii(b&khi»B0r«A9A^ 
«..,.^.Hkeiloi^hc'dani9/rwittgi«a/^«v/^  tbe  jottof  it*" 
And  i»  Fbikfii9f  oae  of  the  ladies  adSfin  thft  iraatoa  Spaoiih  priaqr 
Id  abAiin  firooi  this  article  of  luxury% 

Greene  likewife  in  his  ^ip  fir  an  ufftart  Courtier,  calls  femttl 
«*  women's  weeds/'— ^<  fie  gea«ndfy>  Ibi  dut  iex>  iith.  while  they 
are  maidens  they  wi(h  wantonly." 

Tl|e  qualification  that  follows,  viz*  that  of  fwallowing  catidles^ 
nii  bjf  nvtty  of  flapdragwi,  fixms  to  indicate  no  more  than  that  the 
Prince  loved  hun  oecaufe  he  was  always  ready  to  do  any  thing  fbn 
liit  amufement.  however  abfurd  or  onnatoraL  Nafh,  in  his  Fitrce 
FewM^leffe  his  Supplication  to  the  Drvi/,  advifes  hard  drinkers, 
^m,  to  have  uuno  ihoobg  home  to  pull  on  their  wine,  as  jl 
laflier  on  the  coals,  or  jl  mk  bercMEigi  or  to  ftir  it  about  with  a 
imuUe's  end  to  make  it  tafte  the  better,"  &c. 

And  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Ne*ws  from  the  Moon,  &c.  a  mafque, 
^leaks  q£  AcSfe  who  eat  candles'  emds,  as  an  aift  of  love  and  gal- 
hMBf  \  aod  Beaumont  and  Ifletchei  in  ManJUwit'thomai:  **  ca 
K^ofe  htr  health  in  cans,  and  candUs'  ends*" 
.  la  Jham)sef%  Mauh  at  MdnigJk,  1655,  ^  captain  fiiyi,  thai 
Us  ^  cotporal  wae  kfdy  choak'd  at  I)eU  fa^  (waUowiog  a  faf»^ 
dragon*'* 

Again,  in  Marfton's  Dnfeb  CourteKon,  1605; :  <^  — «—  have  I  not 
^Ka  drank  to  your  health,  fwallow*d  fafdranns,  eat  glafles, 
dnuik  urine,  ftabb'd  arras,  and  done  all  the  offices  of  protefted 
gallantry  for  your  fake  ?" 

Again,  in  iTie  Chriftian  tum*d  Turk,  1 61 2  :  '* as  familiarly 

«i  wes  do  gudgeons,  and  with  as  much  facility  as  Dutchmen 
(wmow  f of  dragons."    Stbbvins, 

A  ftapdragon  is  fome  fmall  corobuftible  body,  fired  at  one  end 
and  pat  afloat  in  a  ehifs.of  liquor,  b  is  an  ad  of  a  toper's  dex« 
terity  to  tofs  off  ue  ^lafs  u  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
jUtfdragon  from  doing  nufchief.    Joh  nson* 

^  atsd rides-  the  nuild  mare  nuitb  the  hoys;]     He  probably 

neam  the  tnvo-legged  mare  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  p.  51, 
n.  9*    Majuonb. 

if  Fc^  had  ever  ridden  the  mare  alluded  to  hv  Mr.  Steevens, 
fbc  W0¥^  have  given  him  fuch  a  fall  as  would  efiedlually  prevent 
Urn  Crom  mounting  her  a  fecond  time.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe 
it  was  a  lefit  dangerous  beaft,  that  would  not  have  diiablea  liiai 
ftom  afierwards  jumping  upon  joint  ftools,  &c.    Do  v  c  b« 

Ha 
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good  grace ;  and  wears  his  boot  very  fmooth,  like 
unto  the  fign  of  the  leg;'  and  breeds  no  bate  with 
telling  of  difcreet  ftories  :*  and  fuch  other  gambol 
faculties  he  hath^  that  {how  a  weak  mind  and  an 
able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him  : 
for  the  prince  himfelf  is  fuch  another ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  fcales  between  their  averdu- 
pois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel'  have 
his  ears  cut  off? 

PoiNS.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 
Pi  Hen.  Look,   if  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  claw'd  like  a  parrot.* 


'  ^-^--.i^nvears  hit  boot  wery  fmooth^  like  unto  the  fign  of  the  leg ;] 
The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ^  ^T!S»  o^^crvci 
that  fuch  is  part  of  the  defcription  of  a  fmart  abbot,  by  an  anony* 
mods  writer  of  the  thineenth  century :  *'  Ocreas  habebai  in  cruribus^ 
qnafi  innat^e  efentf  fine  plica  potreQat**  MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6« 
p.  121.    Stbbvens. 

• difcrect/tfw/ ;]    Wc  fliotild  tKZ^-^ndifireeet. 

Warburtok. 
I  fuppofe  by  difcreet  ftories,  is  meant  what  fufpicious  mafters  and 
miftrefles  of  families  would  call  prudential  information ;  i.  e«  what 
ought  to  be  known,  and  yet  is  difgraceful  to  the  teller.  Among 
the  virtues  of  John  Rugby,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor^  Mrs. 
Quickly  adds,  that  **  he  is  no  telUtale^  no  breed-bate." 

Steevens. 

9 nave  of  a  wheel  — ]  Nofve  and  knoFve  arc  eafily  reconciled, 

but  why  nave  of  a  nxjheelf    I  fuppofe  from  his  roundnels.    He  Wai 
called  round  man  in  contempt  before.    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  play  reprefented  before  the  king  and  qaetiii.  in 
Hamlet : 

"  Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel, 

**  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  fteep  of  heaven." 

Steevens. 

♦  "^"^his  poll  claw'd  tike  a  parrot.]  This  cuftom  we  may  fup- 
pofe was  not  peculiar  to  FalftaflF,  efpecially  as  it  occurred  amon^ 
the  French,  to  whom  we  were  indeoted  for  moft  of  our  artifidu 
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PoiNs.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  defire  fhoiUd'fo 
many  years  outlive  performance  ? 
Fal.  Kifs  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunc* 
tion ! '  what  fays  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

PoiNS.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,^ 
Us  man,  be  not  lifping  to  his  mafler*s  old  tables ;  ^ 
his  note-book,  his  counfel-keeper. 

mdficatioiis.  So«  in  Z^s  Vfnerie  &c.  by  Jaques  de  Fouilloux,  S^c^ 
Fkris.  4to.  i  C85 :  '*  Le  feieneur  doit  auoir  fa  petite  charette,  \ik 
cnk  il  fcra  dedans,  auec  fa  fiflctte,  aa^  de  feize  a  dix  fept  ans.  In 
quelle  imifrotura  la  tejie  par  les  chemins/'  A  wooden  cut  annexed^ 
lepreients  this  operation  on  an  old  man,  who  lies  along  in  his  car« 
liage,  with  a  girl  fitting  at  his  head.     Stbevbns* 

^  Satwm  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjitndiqn!^  Thi^  was  indeed  a 
niodigyt  The  aftrologers,  fays  Ficinus,  remark,  that  Saturn  and 
Vcnas  4re  nevef  conjoined,    Johnson. 

4 ^the  fiery  Trigon,  fifr.l     Trigonum  igneum  is  the  afiro- 

aomical  term  when  the  upper  planets  meet  in  a  fiery  fign.  The 
foiy  Trigon^  I  think,  conufts  ot  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarim^  So, 
in  Warner's  Albions  England,  1602,  B.  VI.  chap,  xxxi: 

**  Even  at  the ^rnV  Trigon  (hall  your  chief  afcendant  be." 


cq)eded  in  perfon,  and  tne  fiery  Trigon  feemed  to  give  1 

Steevens* 

So,  in  A  Dialogue  both  pUqfaunt  and  pietifull,  &c.  by  Wm. 
Bolleyne,  1 5^4 :  ''  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sarittarius,  are  hotte,  drie. 
bitter^  and  cholerike,  governing  hot  and  drie  thinges,  and  this  is 
called  tbefierie  triflicitie."     M A Lo  N  B. 

5 lining  to  bis  mafter's  old  tables  |  &c.]    We  (hould  read«- 

ila/ping  too  his  mailer's  old  tables ;  See,  i;  e.  embracing  his  matter's 
caA-os  whore,  and  now  his  bawd  [bis  not  e-book,  bis  counfeUkeeper^. 
We  have  the  fame  phrafe  a^n  in  Cymbeline  : 

««  You  rAj/^  young  Cupid's  tables."    Warburton. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  Bardolph  was  very 
probably  drunk,  and  mi^t  li/f  a  little  in  his  courtihip ;  or  might 
aflume  an  affcfted  foftnefs  of  Ipcech,  like  Chaucer's  Frere:  Tyr- 
wliitt's  edit.  Prol.  v.  266 : 

<'  Somewhat  he  li/ped  for  his  wantonneffe, 

^*  To  make  his  Engliih  fwete  upon  his  tonge,'*. 

H3 
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^jfii*  Thou  doft  give  ne  flittering  buffes.       '« 

••..  boL.  Itiay,  truly ;  I  kifs  thee  with  a  tfioft  eonllai^ 
,  Kcart. 

iuL.  lamcld,  I  am  old. 
DoL.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  lov^  e^cf  a  fcurvy 
ywittg  bby  t>f  tbcan  all. 

Fjti.  What  ftuff  >filt  have  a  kirrie  of  ?^  I  fliall 


Or*  like  the  Fage  in  The  Mad  Lover  <»f  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

'<  Jt^  when  be  lift  to  catch  a  chambermaid.'' 

Again,  m  Liue's  Labour's  Loji  :  " He  can  carve  too  and  /jj>.** 

Again^  in  Marfton's  8th  Satirt : 

*«  Wth  voyce  diftiua.  all  fine,  articulate, 

•*  Lifpikg^  *  Payre  faiht,  my  woe  compaffionate  : 

**  fiy  Mven  tlu&e  eye  is  my  foule-gtiiding  fisrte." 

Stebvihs. 

Ceruinly  the  word  dafplng  better  prefcrvcs  the  integrity  of  the 
m^4^hori  or  peiin^s,  as  tbt  expreffion  is  oU  tables^  we  nii?lit  ffead 
Ikking:  Bardolph  was  'kiffing  the  Ikflrfs ;  and  old  ivory  bodes  wei^ 
€X>mmonly  cleaned  by  licking  them.    Farm  £  a. 

The  old  tflble-boiiolc  was  a  cotut/el-heper,  or  a  rcjgifter  of  fecrets; 
and  fo  alfo  was  Dame  <^ickly.  I  have  therefore  not  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  any  corruption  in  the  text.  Li/ping  is,  in  our  author's 
dialed,  making  love,  or  in  modern  InrnjOL^t  Jajing /oft  things. 
So,  in  The  Merty  Wives  of  Wind/or,  FiUftaff  apolonfes  to  Mn. 
Tord  for  his  concife  addrefs  to  her,  by  faying,  "  I  cannot  cog, 
imd  fay  this  and  that^  like  a  many  of  thefe  li/^£  hawthorn^ 
buds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  ai^  fmell  like 
Buckter's-bnry  in  fimple-time ;  I  cannot ;  but  I  love  diee;*'  &c. 

Malorb. 

* a  kirtle  off]    I  know  not  cxadly  what  a  kirtk  is.    The 

following  parages  may  ferve  to  (how  that  it  was  fomethfng  diHerent 
^m  a  govjn.  *^  How  unkindly  (he  takes  the  matcer,  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  lefs  than  a  gown  or  a  iirtle  of  (ilk."  Greene's 
Art  of  Legerdemain i  &c.  i6i2.  Again,  in  one  of  Stanyhurft's 
poems,  1 582 : 

"  This  govnte  your  lovemate,  that   kirtle  coftlye   (he 
cravcth." 

Bale^  in  his  ABes  of  Englijh  Votaries,  fays  that  Roger  carl  of 
Shrcwlbury  fcnt  "  to  ClunysJce  in  France,  for  the  kyrtle  of  holy 
Hugh  the  abbot."     Periiaps  kirtle,  in  its  common  acceptation. 
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leceivc  money  on  Thurfday :  thou  fhalt  have  a  cap 
tf)-morrow.  A  merry  fong^  come :  it  grows  late, 
we'll  to  bed.    Thou'h  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 


aeans  zftttifau    **  Half  a  dozea  tafiata  gowns  or  fattin  kirtks.** 
CjmAia's  Rebels t  by  Ben  Jonfon. 

Stubbs  mentions  iirtUst  but  is  not  preeife  in  hb  defcription  of 
them.  Dn  Farmer  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  fame  as  faferpuardi  or 
tidiMg4)aods.    Stbbvens. 

A  kirtUi  I  believe^  meant  a  long  cioaL  MinHieu  defcribes  it  as 
an  Mffer  or  exterhr  garment ^  worn  over  another ;  what  in  French  is 
called  zgmrdi^rohe.  See  his  Di^.  1617.  The  latter  word  is  ex- 
plained I^  Cotgrave  thas :  **  A  cloth  or  cloak  worn  or  caft  aver  a 
nrment  to  keep  it  from  duft,  rain»"  &c.  That  writer  however 
nppoies  JUrrle  and  petticoat  to  be  fynon3mu»us ;  for  he  renders  the 
word  vafynine  thus :  '*  A  kirt/e,  or  petticoat ;  axkd/nrcot  he  calls  aa 
t^jperJkirtie,  or  a  garment  worn  over  a  kirtle. 

when  therefore  a  iirtU  is  mentioned  iimply,  perhaps  a  petticoat 
li  meant ;  when  an  upper  kirtle  is  fpoken  of,  a  long  cloak  or  mantle 
ii  piobaUy  intended ;  and  I  im^gioe  a  balf-kirtie,  which  occurs  in 
1  fubfeqnent  fcene  in  this  play,  meant  2iJhort  cloak*  half  the  length 
of  the  upper  kirtle.  The  term  half-kirtle  feems  inconfiftent  with 
Or.  Farmer's  idea ;  as  does  NClion's  uie  of  the  word  in  hi&  Mafque, 
•*  die  iawtry-kirt/eii  Naiades." 

Stnbbes  in  his  Anatome  of  Ahufis^  1 595,  deibribes  a  kirtle  as 
diftinA  from  both  a  gown  ana  a  petticoat.  After  having  defcribed 
the  gowns  ufually  worn  at  that  time,  he  proceeds  thus :  '*  — then 
have  thei  petticoats  of  the  bed  clothe,  of  fcarlette,  grograine,  taf- 
&de,  or  uDce,  &c.  Bui.  <tf  whatfoever  their  petticoats  w,  yet  mud 
th^  have  kirtles,  (for  fo  they  call  them,)  either  of  filke,  velvet, 
erograine,  taffiitie,  fatten  or  fcarlet,  bordered  with  gardes,  lace,'* 
ccCm    I  fuppoie  he  means  a  mantle  or  long  cloak. 

So  alfo,  in  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  t^wo  Houfes  of 
T^rkg  and  Lancafier,  1600:  "  Marry,  he  that  will  luftxlyftand  to 
it,  (hall  go  with  me,  and  take  up  thefe  commodities  following ; 
item,  a  gown,  a  kirtle,  a  petticoat,  and  a  fmock." 

My  mterpretation  of  kirtU  is  confirmed  by  Barret's  Alvearie, 
tjSOy  who  renders  kirtle,  hy  fubminia,  cycUu,  ^lla,  pallula, 
XA«S*«,  furcot.—Sukminia  Cole  interprets  in  his  Latin  Dimonary, 
1697,  "  A  kirtle,  a  light  red  coat."  Cyclas,  "  ^  kirtle,  a  ci-» 
marr." — PaUa,  a  woman's  long  ^ewn;  a  veil  that  covers  the 
head." — Pallula,  «  a  (hort  kirtle.'^  L*ena,  "  an  Irilh  rugge,  a 
fireeze  caflbck,  a  rough  hairy  gaberdine." 

H4 
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Dot.  By  my  troth  thou*lt  fct  mc  a  weeping,  an 
thou  fay*ft  (b :  prove  that  ever  I  drefs  myfelf  hand- 
fome  till  thy  return. Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  fack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen.  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  fir.''    [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha!  a  baftard  fon  of  the  king's?® — ^And 
art  not  thou  Poins  his  brother?' 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  finful  continents, 
what  a  life  doft  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  a  better  than  thou;  I  am  a  gentleman, 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  fir ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you 
out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  prefervc  thy  good  grace! 
by  my  troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now  the  Lord 
blefs  that  fweet  face  of  thine !  O  Jefu,  are  you  come 
from  Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whorefon  mad  compound  of  majefly, 
— ^by  this  light  flefli  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art 
welcome.  [Leaning  bis  band  upon  Doll. 

From  hence  it  appears^  that  a  'woman* s  kirtle,  or  rather  upper- 
kirtle,  (as  diflinguimed  from  a  petticoat,  which  was  fometimes  called 
a  kirtle>)  was  a  long  mantle  which  reached  to  the  eround,  with  a 
head  to  it  that  entirely  covered  the  face;  and  it  was  perhaps 
ufually  red.  A  half-kirtle  was  a  fimilar  garment,  reaching  only 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  waiil.  See  Florio's  Italian  Did.  i  C98  : 
**  SftniciHtQ.  A  garment  coming  lower  than  the  belly ;  alfo  nal& 
girt,  as  we  may  fay  a  half-kirtle**    Ma  lone* 

7  AuM^  anon y  fir, '\  The  ufual  anfwer  of  drawers  at  this  pe- 
riod. So,  in  The  Di/cwerie  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fofte^  1 59^ : 
«'  wherefore  hee  calling,  the  drawer  prcfently  anfwcred  with  a  mriU 
Toyce,  anon^  anon ^  fir m*     Reed* 

•  fla!  a  ^afiard&c]  The  improbability  of  this  fcene  is  fcarcely 
balanced  by  the  humour.    Johnsok* 

9 Poins  his  brother  ?]  i.  c.  Poins's  brother,  or  brother  to 

Poins;  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  genitive  cafe.    Ritson. 
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DoL*  How !  you  fat  fool,  I  fcorn  you. 

PoiNS.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take 
not  the  heat/ 

P.  Hen.  You  whorefon  candle-mine,'  you,  how 
ifildy  did  you  fpeak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honed,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman? 

Host.  'Blefling  o*  your  good  heart !  and  fo  flic 
is,  by  my  troth. 

FjL.  Didft  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew,  I  was 
at  your  back ;  and  fpoke  it  on  purpofe,  to  try  my 
patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no;  not  fo;  I  did  not  think,  thou 
W4ft  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  Ihall  drive  you  then  to  confefs  the 
wilful  abufe;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle 
you. 

FjL.  No  abufe,  Hal,  on  mine  honour;  no  abufe. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  difpraife  me;  ♦  and  call  me — 
pantler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 


* if^you  take  not  the  heat.]     AUudiag,  I  fuppofe,  to  the 

proverb,  "  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.**    So  again,  m  King  Lear: 
*^  We  maft  do  fomething,  and  i'the  beat."    Stb evens. 

.  ' candle-mine,']  Thou  inexhauftible  magazine  of  taHow. 

Johnson* 

4  Not!  to  difpraife  me\\    The  Prince  means  to  fay,  '«  What!  is 
it  not  abufe  to  difpraife  me,"  &c.    Some  of  the  modem  editors 
itad — iVo/  &c.  but,  I  think,  without  neceffity. 
So,  in  Coriolanui  : 

**  Com.  Hell  never  hear  him. 
•«  Sic.  Notr' 
There  alfo  Not  has  been  rejeded  by  the  modern  editors,  and  m 
inferted  in  its  place*    M alom e« 
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Fau  No  abufe^  Hal* 

Poms.  No  abufe ! 

Fal^  No  abufe,  Ned,  in  the  world ;  honeft  Ned, 
none.  I  difprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him: — in  which 
doing,  I  have  don/e  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and 
a  true  fubjed:,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks 
for  it*  No  abufe>  Hal; — none,  Ned,  none; — no, 
boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  clofe  with  us  ?  Is  (he  of  the  wicked  ? 
Is  thine  hoftcfs  here  of  the  wicked ;  Or  is  the  boy 
of  the  wicked  ?  Or  honeft  Bardolph,  whofe  zeal 
burns  in  his  nofe,  of  the  wicked? 

PoiNS.  Anfwer,  thou  dead  elm,  anfwer. 

Pal.  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Bardolph  ir- 
recoverable; and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen, 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roaft  malt-worms.  For 
the  boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the 
devil  outbids  him  too.* 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women. 

Pal.  For  one  of  them, — flie  is  in  hell  already, 
and  burns,  poor  foul !  ^  For  the  other, — I  owe  her 
money ;  and  whether  fhe  be  damn'd  for  that,  I  know 
not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 
.    Pal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not;  I  think,  thou  art 


^ outbids  him  tooj]     That  the  folio.    The  quarto  readi— * 

hlhtds  him  too ;  and  perhaps  it  is  right.    Ma  lone. 

5  and  bums,  foor/oui/]    This  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  reading. 

Undoubtedly  right.  The  other  editions  hsidf-^Jbe  u  m  bell  already^ 
mid  burns  foor^^s.  The  venereal  difeafe  was  called  in  thofe  times 
iht  bremtj^nge^oi  bmrHhtg.    Johnson* 
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quit  for  that :  Marry,  there  is  another  indiftment 
upon  thee,  for  fuffering  flefh  to  be  eaten  in  thy 
houfe/  contrary  to  the  law;  for  the  which,  I  think^ 
thou  wilt  faowL 

Host.  All  viduallers  do  fo:^  What's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  twO|  in  a  whole  Lent  ?  * 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman,^''''-^ 

DoL.  What  fays  your  grace? 

pJi^.  His  grace  fays  that  which  hl$  flefh  rebels 
againft. 

Ho$r.  Who  knocks  fo  loud  at  door?  look  to  the 
door,  there,  Francis. 


nsde  in  the  remxu  of  Elizabeth  and  Jaaiet  L  for  toe  molatian  and 
obfervance  of  fim-days^  *vi3tuiUers  are  exprefsly  forbi&en  to  utter 
J^  ki  Lna,  and  to  ^refe  FalftaflT  allodcs.  I  conceirt  that  die 
Hoftefi  by  her  anfwer  onderftands  him  literally,  without  the  covert 
dttfioii  fttfpeacd  by  Mu  Makmei  [iee  note  8.]  for  (he  muft  have 
Deen  too  well  acaoainted  with  the  law  to  raiftake  his  meanings  and 
«^  f«eai9  not  to  hate  been  her  talent.    Dooct. 

7  .-..^  a//  vfefaaBcis  do/f :]  The  brothds  were  formerly  fcreened 
onderpvKeict  of  beine  'viamdUihig  hmfa  and  tanents. 
So,  in  Wcbftcr  and  Rowley's  Cure  for  a  Cuckold: 
**  This  informer  comes  into  Tumbull  Street  to  a  nnaualling 

hemfe^   and  there  falls  in  leam  with  a  nnench,  &c. Now, 

Sir,  this  fellow,  in  revenge,  intorms  againft  the  bawd  that  kept  the 
hoafe,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Ga/coigne's  Ghufi  ofGwtmmeKf^  i  ^'j^ : 
**  .at  a  houfe  with  a  red  lattice  you  fhaJi  find  an  old  banvd 

called  Panderina,  and  a  young  damfel  called  Lamia."  •  Barrett  in 
his  Alvearie^  1580,  defines  a  miQmUiag  boafe  thos:  **  Ataverm 
where  meate  is  eaten  out  of  due  fea/on."    Steevbns. 

^  }fnimt*s  a  jmnt  o/"  mutton  or  tnuo^  m  a  tvhole  Lettt?]  Perhaps  a 
covert  allufion  is  couched  under  thefe  words.  See  Vol*  lit. 
p.  174,  n«  4*    Maloni. 
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Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hes.  Peto,  how  now?  what  news? 

Peto.  The  king  your  fiithcr  is  at  Wcftminften 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  pofls^ 
Come  from  the  north :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains, 
B  re-headed,  fweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  afking  every  one  for  fir  John  Falftaff.  * 

P^  Hen*  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  mc  much  to 
blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time  j 
When  tempeft  of  commotion,  like  the  fouth 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  fword,   and  cloak: — FalftafF,   good 
night. 
[Exeunt  P.  Henry,  Poins,  Peto,  and  Bard. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  fweeteft  morfel  of  the 
night,  and  we  muft  hence,  and  leave  it  unpick'd. 
^KnBcking  beard.']  More  knocking  at  the  door? 

Re-^nter  Bardolph. 

)^ 
How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bard.  You  muft  away  to  court,  fir,  prefently;  a 
dozen  captains  ftay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  muficians,  firrah.  [To  tbePzgt.'] — 
Farewell,  hoftefs; — farewell,  Doll. — You  fee,  my 
good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  arc  fought  after : 
the  undeferver  may  flecp,  when  the  man  of  adlion 
is  caird  on.  Farewell,  good  wenches : — If  I  be 
not  fent  away  poft,  I  will  fee  you  again  ere  I  go. 
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Dot.  I  cannot  (peak ; — If  my  heart  be  not  ready 
to  burft : — ^Wcll,  rwcct  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thy- 
fdf. 

FjL.  Farewell,  farewell. 

lExeunt  Falstapp  and  Bardolph. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee 
thefe  twenty  nine  years,  come  peafcod-time;  but  an 
honefter,  and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee 
well. 

JSjtRD.  [fVitbin.']  Miftrefs  Tear-fheet,— 

Host.  What*s  the  matter? 

Bard.  Bid  miftrefs  Tear-fheet  come  to  my 
mafter. 

Hosr.  O  run,  Doll,  run  5  run,  good  Doll.* 

[^Exeunt. 

*  O  nm,  DolU  rm\  nm^  good  DoIL]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
ooarto  reads,  O  nm,  Doll  rtm\  run:  Good  Doll^  come:  Jhe  comet 
kgUeT'd:  Tea,  nvilljom  come,  DoUf    Stbbvbns. 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    I.r 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  bis  ni^btgcwn,  with  a  Page. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  carls  of  Surrey  and  of 
Warwick; 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-reacjthcfc  letters^ 
And  well  confiderof  them:  Make  good  fpeed.— — 

^Exit  Page* 
How  many  thoufand  of  my  pooreft  fubjeds 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep!— Sleep,  gentle  fleep,* 
Nature'9  foft  nurfc,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  deep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 
Why  rather,  deep.  Heft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee. 
And    hufh'd  with    buzzing  night-flies   to   thy 

flumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 


♦  — ^r«if<  /.]  This  firft  fccnc  is  not  in  my  copy  of  the  firft 
edition.     Johnson. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  fame  date;  and  in  one  of  thefe»  the 
fcene  has  been  added.  They  are«  in  all  other  refpe6ts»  alike. 
It  (hould  feem  as  if  the  defe^  in  this  quarto  was  undifcovered  dU 
moil  of  the  copies  of  it  were  fold«  for  only  one  that  I  have  feen 
contains  the  addition.  Signature  £  coniifls  of  fix  leaves.  Four 
of  thefe,  exclufive  of  the  two  additional  ones,  were  reprinted  to 
make  room  for  the  omiffion*    Stbbvbns. 

* Sicef,  gentle  JUep^l    The  old  copy,  in  defiance  of  metre, 

reads: 

— —  Ofleep^  O  gentUJleef. 
The  repeated  tragic  O  was  probaoly  a  playhoufe  btrufion. 

Stbbtbrs» 
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Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate^ 
And  luU'd  with  founds  of  fwecteft  melody? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  lieft  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loathfome  beds ;  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch^ 
A  watch-^afe,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ?' 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mail 
Seal  up  the  fliipboy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  fuige ; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monflrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  flippery  CK>ud8,^ 

)  A  'waicb'cafe,  &c.]  This  anudes  to  the  watchman  let  in  ear- 
riioD-towns  upon  fomc  eminence,  attending  npon  an  alajmm*beU# 
which  was  to  ring  out  in  cafe  of  fire,  or  anv  approaching  danger* 
He  had  a  cafe  or  box  to  (helter  him  from  mt  weather,  bat  at  his 
ytmoft  peril  he  was  not  to  fleep  whilft  he  was  upon  doty.  Theie 
alamm-bells  are  mentioned  in  levend  odier  places  of  Shakfpeare. 

Hanmer* 

In  an  ancient  inventory  cited  in  Strutt's  ))ofiba  Anjel-cynnan, 
Vol.  III.  p.  JO,  there  is  the  following  article :  **  Item,  a  Umme  or 
WATCH B  of  iron,  im  an  irm  case,  with  2  leaden  plumets." 
Stratt  fuppofes,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  that  Umnu  is  an  error  for 
Imrum.  Something  of  this  kind,  I  believe,  is  here  intended  by 
yfMUb^a/tg  iince  tms  fpeech  does  not  affi)rd  any  odier  expreffions  to 
induce  die  fuppoiition  that  the  King  had  a  fenify^box  in  his 
.thoughts.    Holt  White. 

♦  '      ■  flippery  clouds,]      The  modem  editors  read  Jbrvwis^ 
VMtning  the  fpt  Udders  by  which  the  mafts  of  (hips  are  afcended. 
-Tlw  old  copy — m  the  flippery  clouds ;  but  I  know  not  what  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  the  alteration,  for  Jhrawds  had  anciently  die 
fune  meaning  as  eimds,    I  could  bring  many  inftances  of  this  u(e 
of  the  word  from  Drayton.     So,  in  his  Miracles  ofMoJes : 
"  And  the  ftenie  tfannder  from  the  ^xryj&rowds, 
««  To  the  fad  world,  in  fear  and  horror  fpake/' 
•AgttSf  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Ppem  eu  Iwigo  Jottes: 

"  And  petring  forth  of  Iris  in  ^fimwds.*^ 
A  n»odcrate  lempef  would  hang  die  waves  in  Hbtfl^rewds  of  a 
jBh|>;  a  greai  one  might  poetically  be  iaid  to  fafpcnd  them  on  the 
flmdi^  raich  were  too  flippery  to  retain  them* 
I 
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That,  with  the  hurly,'  death itfelf  awakes? 

So  J  in  Julius  Cafar: 

•«  Ihavcfccn 

"  Th'  ambitious  ocean  fwell,  and  rage  and  foam 
•'  To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds." 
Again,    in    Golding's    Tranflation    of  Ovid's  Metamorphofist 
Book  XI: 

**  The  furees  mounting  uj>  aloft  did  feente  to  mate  the  fkie, 
<<  And  with  their  fprimcling  for  to  njjet  the  clouds  that  hang 
on  hie,*' 
Again,  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Ma/que  of  Queens,  1 609 : 
**  »—»  when  the  boiflerons  fea» 
«•  Without  a  breath  of  wind,  hath  knock' d  the  Jfy." 
Again,  Firg.  JEn.  Lib.  Ill: 

**  fpumam  eliiam,  &  rorantia  vidimus  aftra/' 

Dra3rton's  airyjbrvwds  are  the  airy  covertures  of  heaven ;  which 
in  plain  language  are  the  clouds. 

A  fimilar  image  to  that  before  us,  occurs  in  Churchyard's 
Frai/e  of  Poetriey  X59C: 

**  The  poets  that  can  clime  the  cloudes, 

•«  Ukt/bip-boy  to  the  top, 
•'  When  (harpeft  ftormes  do  Ihake  tYitfirowdes^"  &c. 
Lee,  in  his  Mitbridates,  is  the  copier  of  Shakfpeare : 
**  So  deeps  the  feapboy  on  the  cloudy  maft, 
«*  Safe  as  a  drowfy  Triton,  rock'd  by  ftorms, 
««  While  tofling  princes  wake  on  beds  of  down.'* 

Stkevens. 
The  inftances  produced-by  Mr.  Steevens  prove  th«  clouds  were 
fometimes  called  poetically  airy  Jbrouds,  or  (hrouds  fufpended  in 
Mr;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  that  any  writer 
fpeaking  of  a  (hip,  ever  called  xhtjhrouds  of  the  ftiip  hj  the  name 
o£  clouds.  I  entirely,  however,  agree  with  him  in  thmking  that 
clouds  here  is  the  true  reading ;  and  the  paiTage  produced  from  Julius 
Cafar^  while  it  fully  fupports  it,  fliows  that  the  word  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.     So  a^;ain,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

<' now  the  ihip  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mail,  and  anoa 

fwallowed  up  with  yeft  and  froth."    Malonb. 

My  poiition  appears  to  have  been  mifunderftood.  I  meant  not 
to  fuggeft  that  the  Jbronvds  ofajbip  were  ever  called  clouds^  What 
J  deugned  to  fay  was,  that  the  clouds  zn^  the  Jhrowds  of  heaven 
were  anciently  fynonvmous  terms,  fo  that  by  tne  exchange  of  the 
former  word  for  the  latter,  no  frdh  idea  would,  in  fad,  be  afcer- 
tained;  as  the  worAjhrowds  might  be  received  in  the  koit  of  clouds 
as  well  as  that  oijhip-^tackle^    Stebvbns* 
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Gtn'ft  thou,  O  panial  fleep !  give  thy  repofe 

To  the  wet  feaboy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; 

And,  in  the  calmed  and  mod  ftilleft  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  I  ^ 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey, 

JVar.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefty ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

JVar.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  paft. 

K.  Hen.    Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all, 
my  lords.^ 

J  That  nvith  tie  huriy,]  Hurij  is  noifc,  derived  from  the  French 
imrliT to  howU  as  hurlj-burly  from  Hurluberlu,  Fr.     Stbbvens* 

* Tbeut  haffy  i5wv,  Ik  do^nfl^    Evidently  corrupted  from 

iapfy  lo<wlj  chtan.  Thefe  two  lines  nuking  the  juft  conclufion 
firom  what  preceded.  **  If  fleep  will  fly  a  king  and  confort  itfelf 
with  begffarsy  then  happy  the  lawiy  cUnvtt,  and  uneafy  the  crown'd 
head."    >Varburtow« 

Dr.  Warburton  has  not  admitted  this  emendation  into  his  text : 
I  am  glad  to  do  it  the  juflice  which  its  author  has  negleded. 

Johnson. 
The  fenfe  of  the  old  reading  feems  to  be  this:  **  You,  who  are 
luppy  ia  your  humble  fituations,  lay  down  your  heads  to  reft  I 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown  lies  too  uneafy  to  exped  fuch  a 
bleffine."    Had  not  Shakfpeare  thought  it  neceflarv  to  fubjed 
himfidfftothe  tyranny  of  rlmne»  he  would  probably  nave  faid :-« 
<*  then  ha^y  low^  fleep  on  i" 
So,  in  The  Misfirtunes  of  Arthur^  a  tragedy,  1587  : 
*'  fiehold  the  peafant  poore  with  tattered  coate, 
'«  Whofe  q^es  a  meaner  fortune  feeds  with  fleepe, 
*'  How  fafe  and  found  the  carelefle  fnudge  doth  fnore.*' 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant  has  the  fame  thoneht  In  his  Law  for  Lovers^ 
**  How  foundly  they  fleep  whofe  pillows  lie  low  I*' 

Stbevbns. 

i  Why  thtn^  good  morrow  tojou  all,  mjt  lords,]    In  my  regulation 

Vot.  IX.  I 
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Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  fent  you  ? 
JVar.  Wc  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.   Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our 
kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  difeafcs  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

JVar.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  diftemper'd;* 
Which  to  his  former  ftrength  may  be  reftor'd. 

With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine : 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  foon  be  cool'd.^ 


of  this  palTage  I  have  followed  the  late  editors;  bat  I  am  novf 
perfuaded  the  firft  line  (hould  be  pointed  thus : 

Why  then  good  morronx)  to  you  all,  mj  lords  m 
This  mode  of  phrafeology,  where  only  two  perfons  are  addrefled, 
is  not  very  cont&,,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  reading — 

Wbyy  then^good^morronu  tojou.  Well,  my  lords ^  &c. 
as  Theobald  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  do;  for  Shakfpeare  in 
King  Henry  VL  Part  II.  Ad  II.  fc.  ii.  has  put  the  fame  expreffion 
into  the  mouth  of  York,  when  he  addrcifes  only  his  two  friends, 
Salifbury  and  Warwick;  though  the  author  of  the  original  play 
printed  in  1 6oo»  on  which  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  was 
founded,  had  in  the  correfponding  place  employed  the  word  both: 

'*  — i^ —  Where  as  all  you  know, 

•*  Harmlefs  Richard  was  murder'd  traiteroufiy." 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumftances  that  contribute  to 
prove  that  Shakfpeare's  Henries  were  formed  on  the  work  of  a 
preceding  writer.    Sec  the  DiJ/ertation  on  that  fubjed  in  Vol.  X. 

Malone. 

^  //  //  but  as  a  body  ^ yet ,  diftemper'd;]  DifiempertthsLt  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  phyiick,  a  difproportionate  mixture  of  humours,  or 
inequality  of  innate  heat  and  radical  humidity,  is  Fefs  than  adual 
di/ea/e,  being  only  the  date  which  foreruns  or  produces  difeafes. 
The  difl^rence  between  diftemper  and  difeaje  feems  to  be  much  the 
fame  as  between  di/pofition  and  habit*    Johnson. 

'  My  lord  Northumberland  nuill  foou  be  cool'd.]  I  believe  Shak- 
fpeare v/ioxc/chool'di  tutor'd,  and  brought  to  fubitiiffion. 

Warburtok. 

CooVd  is  certainly  right,    Joh nson. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or:  •«  my  humour  ihall 

tiot  cooL**    St  ft  evens. 
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.  Jr»  Hen.  O  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book 

of  fate; 
And  fee  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(  Weary  of  folid  firmnefsj  melt  itfelf 
Into  the  fea !  and,  other  times,  to  fee  • 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !  O,  if  this  were  fccn,» 

•  O  heaven  f  that  one  might  read  the  hook  of  fate  ; 
And  fee  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 

{fVeaty  of  folid firmne/s,)  melt  itfelf 

Into  the  fea  I  and,  other  times,  to  fee  8cc*]    So,  in  our  author's 
(S4th  Sonnet : 

«•  When  I  have  fccn  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
•*  Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  (hore, 
"  And  the  firm  foil  win  of  the  watry  main, 
*'  Increafing  ftore  with  lofs,  and  lofs  with  ftore; 
''  When  I  have  feen  fuch  interchange  of  ftate,"  Sec. 

Malone. 

♦  Q»  if  this  vjerefeen.  Sec  J]  Thcfe  four  lines  are  fupplied 
fiom  the  edition  of  1 600.    Warburton« 

Mv  copy  wants  the  whole  fcene,  and  therefore  thefe  lines. 

Toere  is  fome  difficulty  in  the  line. 

What  perils  paft,  vjhat  crojfes  to  enfue, — 
becaofe  k  feems  to  makci  paft  perils  equally  terrible  with  enfuing 
Cfoflb.    Johnson. 

This  happy  youth  who  b  to  forefee  the  future  progrefs  of  his 
life,  cannot  be  fuppofed  at  the  time  of  his  happined  to  have  gone 
throogh  many  perils.  Both  the  perils  and  the  croiTes  that  the  King 
aHiides  to,  were  yet  to  come ;  and  what  the  youth  is  to  forefee  is, 
die  many  croifes  he  would  have  to  contend  with,  even  after  he  has 
pifled  through  many  perils.     M.  Mason. 

In  anfwer  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  objeftion  it  may  be  obferved,  that 

eft  perils  are  not  delcribed  as  equally  terrible  with  enfuing  erodes, 
t  are  merely  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  fum  of  human 
calamity.  He  who  has  already  gone  through  fome  perils,  might 
hope  to  have  his  auietus,  and  might  naturally  fink  in  defpondency, 
•n  being  informed  that  **  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind." 

1 2 
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The  happieft  youth, — ^viewing  his  progrefs  through. 
What  perils  paft,  what  croffes  to  enfue, — 
Would  (hut  the  book,  and  fit  him  down  and  die. 
*Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feaft  together,  and,  in  two  years  after. 
Were  they  at  wars :  It  is  but  eight  years,  fince 
This  Percy  was  the  man  neareft  my  foul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  fake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,*^ 


Even  pad  perils  are  painful  in  ztttoPptA,  as  a  man  (brinks  at  the 
fiffht  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  once  fell. — To  one  part  of 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  obfervauon  it  may  be  replied^  that  Shakfpeare 
does  not  fay>  the  ifaffiy,  but  the  happieft^  youth ;  that  is,  even  the 
happieft  of  mortals,  all  of  whom  are  deftined  to  a  certain  portion 
of  mifery. 

Though  what  I  have  now  ftated  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  urged 
in  fupport  of  what  feems  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnfon's  fenfe  of  this 
paffage,  yet  I  own  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  interpretation  is  extremely  in- 
genious, and  probably  is  right.  The  perils  here  fpoken  of  may 
not  have  been  a^ually  pafled  bv  the  perufer  of  the  book  of  fate, 
though  they  have  been  paffed  by  him  in  **  viewing  his  proerefs 
through  j"  or,  in  other  words,  though  the  regifter  of  them  has  been 
ferufed  by  him.  They  may  be  faid  to  be  paji  in  one  fenfe  only ; 
aamely  with  refpeft  to  thofe  which  are  to  enfue ;  which  are  prc- 
fenied  to  his  eye  fubfequently  to  thofe  which  precede.  If  the  fpirit 
and  general  tendency  of  the  paifage,  rather  than  the  grammatical 
expreffion,  be  attended  to,  this  may  be  faid  to  be  the  moft  obvious 
meaning.  The  conftruAion  is,  **  What  perils  having  been  paft^ 
fwhat  croffes  are  to  enfue. "     M  A  L  o  n  E . 

*  But  njohUh  of  you  luas  hy^    &c.]     He  refers  to  King 

Richard  //.  Aft  IV.  ic.  ii.  But  whether  the  king's  or  the  author's 
memory  fails  him,  fo  it  was,  that  Warwick  was  not  prefent  at  that 
converlation.    Johnson. 

Neither  was  the  King  himfelf  prefent,  fo  that  he  muft  have  re- 
ceived information  of  what  palTed  from  Northumberland.  His 
memory,  indeed,  is  fingularly  treacherous,  as,  at  the  time  of  which 
he  is  abw  fpeaking,  he  had  aftually  afcended  the  throne. 

RiTSOK* 
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(You,  coufin  Ncvil,^  as  I  may  remember  J 

[To  Warwick. 
When  Richard, — with  his  eye  brim-full  of  tears. 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, — 
Did  fpeak  thefc  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
Northumberland^  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  coufin  Bolingbroke  a/cends  my  throne  ;— 
Though  then,  heaven  knows,  1  had  no  fuch  in- 
tent;* 
But  that  neceflity  fo  bow'd  the  ftate. 

That  I  and  greatnefs  were  compell'd  to  kifs : 

The  timejhall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it. 
The  time  will  come,  that  foul  Jin,  gathering  bead. 
Shall  break  into  corruption : — fo  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  fame  time's  condition. 
And  the  divifion  of  our  amity. 

ff^jR.  There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd : 
The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  prophecy, 

^  —  r0«^«  ^^^HJ  Shakfpeafc  has  miftaken  the  name  of  the 
prefent  nobleman.  Ine  earkloin  of  Warwick  was  at  this  time 
m  the  family  of  Beaiubamp,  and  did  not  come  into  that  of  the 
Nrvils  till  many  years  after,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  when  it  defcended  to  Anne  Beauchamp^  (the  daughter 
of  the  carl  here  introduced,)  who  was  married  to  Richard  Nrvil, 
carl  of  Salifbury.    Stebvens. 

Anne  Beauchamp  was  the  wife  of  that  Richard  Nevil,  .(in  her 
right,)  earl  of  Warwick,  and  fon  to  Richard  earl  of  Salifbury  who 
makes  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  our  author's  Second  and  Third  Parti 
9/  Kin^  Henry  VI.  He  fuccceded  to  the  latter  title  on  his  fatherVi 
death  in  1460,  but  is  never  diftinguifhed  by  it.     Ritson. 

4  1  had  no  fitch  intent ;]    He  means,  "  IJhwld  have  had  no 

fuch  intent,  but  that  neccffity"  &c.  or  Shakfpeare  has  here  alfo 
forgotten  his  former  play,  or  has  chofen  to  make  Henry  forget  his 
£tuation  at  the  time  mentioned.  He  had  then  adually  accepted 
the  crown.     See  King  Richard  IL  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

«•  In  God's  name,  I'll  afcend  the  regal  throne,'* 

Malonb* 

l3 
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With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things  * 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  feeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreafured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  neceffary.  form  of  this,* 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfed  guefs. 
That  great,  Northumberland,  then  falfe  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  feed,  grow  to  a  greater  falfenefs ; 
Which  {hould  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unlefs  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  thefe  things  then  neceflities  ?* 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  neceffities  : ' — 
And  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us ; 
They  fay,  the  bifhop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thoufand  ftrong. 


^  And,  hy  the  necejfary  farm  of  this,]  I  think  wc  might  better 
read: 

— ^  the  necejfary  form  of  things. 
The  word  this  has  no  very  evident  antecedent.    Joh  nson. 

If  any  change  were  wanting,  I  would  read : 
And^  by  the  necejfary  form  of  thefe, 
i.  e.  the  things  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.    Stebvbns, 

Ani^  by  the  necejfary  form  of  this,  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  under- 
ftood  this  hiftory  of  the  times  deceafed.     H  s  n  l  b  r  • 

^  Are  thefe  i^\Ti^  then  necejffsties  f'\  I  fufpedl  that — things  then 
are  interpolated  words.  They  comipt  the  mcafure,  do  not  improve 
the  fenfe,  and  the  anticipation  of  then,  diroinilhes  the  force  of  the 
fame  adverb  in  the  following  line.     St e e  ve  n s. 

9  Then  let  us  meet  them  like  neceflities:]    I  am  inclined  to  read: 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  neceffity. 
That  is,  with  the  refiftlefs  violence  of  neceffity ;  then  comes  more 
aptly  the  following  line : 

And  that  fame  word  e^en  no*w  cries  out  on  us. 
That  is,  the  word  necejfity.    Johnson. 

That  is,  let  us  meet  them  with  that  patience  and  quiet  temper 
with  which  men  of  fortitude  meet  thoic  events  which  they  know 
to  be  inevitable. — I  cannot  approve  of  Johnfon's  explanation. 

M.  Mason. 
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ff^jtR*  It  cannot  be,  my  lord; 

Rumour  doth  double^  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd : — Pleafc  it  your  grace. 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  fent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  eafily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  inftance,  that  Glendower  is  dead.' 
Your  majefty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  the^  unfeafon'd  hours,  perforce,  muft  add 
Unto  your  ficknefs. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counfel  : 

And,  were  thefe  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.' 

[Exeunt. 

' that  Glendower  //  dead,]  Glendower  did  not  die  till  after 

King  Henry  IV, 

Snakfpeare  was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinfhed,  who  places 
Owen  Glendower 's  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry's  reign.  See 
Vol,  VIII.  p.  494i»  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

9 ,-ufito  the  Holy  Land.]     This  play»  like  the  former,  pro« 

ceeds  in  one  unbroken  tenor  through  the  firft  edition,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  evidence  that  the  divifion  of  the  ads  was  made  bv 
the  author.  Since,  then,  every  editor  has  the  fame  right  to  mark 
the  intervals  of  adion  as  the  players,  who  made  the  prefent  diftri- 
bution,  I  fhould  propofe  that  this  fcene  may  be  added  to  the  fore- 
^ing  ad,  and  the  remove  from  London  to  Glocefterfhire  be  made 
in  the  intermediate  time,  but  that  it  would  Ihorten  the  next  ad 
too  much,  which  has  not  even  now  its  due  proportion  to  the  reft. 

John  so  N« 
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SCENE     II. 

Couri  before  Jufiice  Shallow's  Houfe  in  Gloceftcr- 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting  i  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bi/llcalf,  and  Ser» 
vantSy  behind. 

SuAL.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on;  give  me 
your  hand,  fir,  give  me  your  hand,  fir:  an  early 
ftirrer,  by  the  rood.*  And  how  doth  my  good  cou- 
fin  Silence? 

9 Jufiice  Shallow's  Houfe  in  GlocefierJhire.'\  From  the  fol- 
lowing pafla|;e  in  The  Return  from  Pamaffus,  1 606,  we  may  con- 
clude that  Kempe  was  the  original  Jufiice  Shattvw. — Burbage  and 
Kemfe  are  introduced  inftru^hng  fome  Cambridge  ftudents  to  ad. 
Burbape  makes  one  of  the  ftudents  repeat  fome  lines  of  Hieronyma 
and  King  Richard  IIL  Kempe  fays  to  another,  •*  Now  for  you,—- 
methinks  you  belone  to  my  tuition ;  and  your  face  methinks  would 
be  good  for  a  foolim  Mayor,  or  a  foolifif  Jufiice  of  Peace.'* — ^And 
again :  ''  Thou  wilt  do  well  in  time  if  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  thy 
betters,  that  is,  by  myfelfe,  and  fuch  grange  aUermeu  of  the  t^y- 
houfe  as  I  am." — ^It  appears  from  Naihe's  Afologie  of  Pierce  PtnnU 


lefs,  i593>  that  he  likewife  played  the  Clown:  '*  What  can  be 
made  of  a  ropemaker  more  thaji  a  clowne.  fFiil,  Kemfe,  I  mif* 
truft  it  will  fell  to  tfy  lot  for  a  merriment  one  of  thefe  daves." 

Malonb» 

* hj  the  rood.]  i.  e.  the  crofs.     Pope. 

Hearne,  in  his  Gloffary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  544,  under  the 
word  crofs,  obferves,  that  although  the  cnjfs  and  the  rood  are  com- 
monly taken  for  the  fame,  yet  the  rood  properly  fignified  formerly 
the  image  of  Chrift  on  the  crofs ;  fo  as  to  reprefent  both  the  crofs 
and  figure  of  our  hlefled  Saviour,  as  he  fufiered  upon  it.  The 
roods  that  were  in  churches  and  chapels  were  placed  in  Ihrines  that 
were  called  rood  lofts.  "  Roodioft,  (faith  Blount,)  is  a  (hrine 
whereon  was  placed  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  The  rood  was  an  image  of 
Chrift  on  the  crofs,  made  generally  of  wood,  and  ereded  in  a  loft 
for  that  purpofe,  juft  over  the  palTage  out  of  the  church  into  the 
chancel,"    Keed« 
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SfiJ  Good  morrow,  good  coufin  Shallow* 

SffjL.  And  how  doth  my  coufin,  your  bedfellow  ? 
and  your  faireft  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god- 
daughter Ellen  ? 

SiL.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  coufin  Shallow. 

Shjl.  By  yea  and  nay,  fir,  I  dare  fay,  my  cou-» 
fin  William  is  become  a  gobd  fcholar :  He  is  ac 
Oxford,  ftill,  is  he  not  ? 

SjL.  Indeed,  fir ;  to  my  coft. 

ShjU.  He  muft  then  to  the  inns  of  court  fliortly: 
I  was  once  of  Clement's-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they 
will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Su.  You  were  call'd — ^lufl:y  Shallow,  then,  cou- 
fin. 

Shjl»  By  the  mafs,  I  was  called  any  thing;  and  I 
would  have  done  anything,  indeed,  and  roundly  too« 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordfhire, 
and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and 
Will  Squele  a  Cotfwold  man,^ — you  had  not  four 


Bol]okar»  however,  is  a  better  authority  than  any  of  thtk,  be« 
ing  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  la  hu  Enf/ffi^  ExpofitT^  Syo. 
i6i6»  he  defines  R.ii9de  thus :  "In  land  it  iiemfies  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  It  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  pi^re  of  our  Saviour  upon  the 
crofs."    Malone. 

*  5i/.]  The  oldcft  copy  of  this  play  was  publifhed  in  1600. 
It  moil  however  have  been  a^ed  fomewhat  earlier,  as  in  Ben  Jonfon'i 
E'vtry  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  which  was  performed  in  IC99,  *• 
the  following  reference  to  it :  **  No,  lady,  this  is  a  kiniman  to 
Jufticc  Silence."     Steevens, 

4  Will  Squele  a  Cotfwold  man,]     The  games  at  Cotfwold 

were,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  very  famous.  Of  thefe  I  have 
feen  accounts  in  feveral  old  pamphlets ;  and  Shallow,  by  diiUn- 
guiihing  Will  Squele,  as  a  Cotfwold  man,  meant  to  have  him  un- 
derftood  as  one  who  was  well  verfed  in  manly  exercifes,  and 
confequently  of  a  daring  fpirit,  and  an  athletic  cooftitution* 

Stbevbns. 
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fuch  fwingc-bucklers  *  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again : 
and,  I  may  fay  to  you,  wc  knew  where  the  bona-^ 
robas^  were ;  and  had  the  belt  of  them  all  at  com- 

The  games  of  Cotfwold,  I  believe,  did  not  commence  till  the 
leign  of  James  I.  I  have  never  feen  any  pamphlet  that  mentions 
them  as  having  exifted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth*  Randolph  fpeaks 
of  their  re<urval  in  the  time  of  Charles  I« ;  and  from  Dover's  book 
they  appear  to  have  been  revived  io  1636.  Bat  this  does  not 
prove  tnat  they  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
They  certainly  were  in  that  of  King  James,  and  were  probably 
dijcqntinued  after  his  death.  However  Cotfwold  might  have  been 
long  famous  for  meetings  of  tumultuous  fwinge-bucklers.  See 
Vol.  III.  p.  3^*»  ^*  ?•    Malone. 

*  /nvinge-buckiers — ]     Stvivge-hueklen    and  fnuq/h-huUers 

were  words  implying  rakes  or  rioters  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

Naih,  addremng  mmfelf  to  his  old  opponent  Gabriel  Harvey, 
1598,  fays:  "  Turpe  fenex  miles ^  'tis  time  for  fuch  an  olde  foolc 
to  leave  playing  xht/'wajh'buciler.*' 

Again,  in  The  Devil's  Charter^  1607,  Carafia  fays,  •*  when 
I  was  a  fcholar  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could  hsivt/'wing'd  afnvord 
andbnckUr**  &c.     Stbbvens. 

We(l  Smithfield  (fays  the  Continuator  of  Stowe's  Anrnds^  1631^) 
was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians*  Hall,  b^  reafon  ^t  was  the  mual 
place  of  frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the  time  that  /word 
and  buckler  were  in  ufe;  when  every  fervin^-man,  from  the  bafe  to 
the  beft,  carried  a  buckler  at  his  backe,  which  hung  by  the  hilt  or 
pummel  of  his  fword  which  hung  before  him.— Untill  the  20th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  uiual  to  have  frayes,  fights,  and 
quarrels  upon  the  fundayes  and  holydayes,  fometimes,  twenty, 
niirty,  and  forty  fwords  and  bucklers,  halfe  againft  halfe,  as  well 
by  quarrels  of  appointment  as  by  chance. — And  in  the  winter 
feafon  all  the  high  flreets  were  much  annoyed  and  troubled  with 
hourly  frayes,  and  /word  and  buckler  men,  who  took  pleafure  in 
that  bragging  fight;  and  although  they  made  great  (hew  of  much 
furie,  and  fought  often,  yet  feldome  any  man  was  hurt,  fi^r 
thrufting  was  not  then  in  ufe,  neither  would  any  one  of  twenty 
firike  beneath  the  wafte,  by  reafon  they  held  it  cowardly  and 
beaftly."    Malonb. 

*  V bona-robas — ]  i.  e.  ladies  of  pleafure.     Bona  Roba,  ItaL 

So,  in  7 be  Bride,  by  Nabbes,  1 640 : 

"  Some  bona-roba  they  have  been  fportiog  with.** 

Stbevbns, 
See  Florio's  Italian  Di^.   1 598  :  *'  Buona  roba,  as  we  fay  good 
^"J^f  A  good  wholefome  plump-cheeked  wench."    Malok  e. 
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mandment.  Then  was  Jack  FalftafF,  now  fir  John, 
a  boy;  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk.' 

'  Then  *was  ^ack  Falftaff^  notv  fir  Jchn^  a  hoy ;  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk  J]  The  folio  wing  circumflances» 
tendine  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  altered  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  to 
that  ot  Fatftaff,  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  In  a  poem  by 
J.  Wecver,  entitled.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  Death 
of  that  thrice  njaliant  Qapitaine  and  mofi  godly  Martyre  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  Knight,  Lord  Cobham,  i%mo,  x6oi.  Oldcaftle,  relating 
the  event3  of  his  life,  fays : 

*•  Within  the  fpring-tide  of  my  flow'ring  youth, 
*'  He  [hb  father]  ftept  into  the  winter  of  his  age ; 
*'  Made  meanes  (Mercurias  thus  begins  the  trudi) 
**  That  I  was  made  Sir  Thomas  Mo^brais  page." 
Again,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Wandering  Je*w  telling  fortstnet 
to  Euglijbmen,  \Xo.  (the  date  torn  off,  but  apparently  a  republica- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century)  [1640]  is  the  following 
paflage  in  the  Glutton* s  fpecch:  "  I  do  not  live  by  the  fweat  of  my 
prows,  but  am  almoft  dead  with  fweating.    I  eate  much,  but  can 
talk  little.     Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  my  great  grandfather's  father's 
uncle.     I  come  of  a  huge  kindred."    Rbed. 

Difierent  conclufions  are  fometimes  drawn  from  the  fame  pre- 
roifes.  Becaufe  Shakfpeare  borrowed  a  fingle  circumftance  from 
the  life  of  the  real  Oldcaftle,  ^xA  imported  it  to  ihtfiBitious  Falftaff, 
does  it  follow  that  the  name  of  the  former  was  ever  employed  as 
a  cover  to  the  vices  of  the  latter  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely,  becaufe 
Falftaff  W9&  known  to  pofTefs  one  feature  in  common  with  Oldcaftle, 
that  the  vulgar  were  led  to  imagine  that  Falftaff  wais  only  Oldcaftle 
in  difguife?  Hence  coo  might  have  arifen  the  ftory  that  our 
author  was  compelled  to  change  the  name  of  the  one  for  that  of 
die  other;  a  ftory  fufficiently  fpecious  to  have  impofed  on  the 
writer  of  The  Wandering  Je^w,  as  well  as  on  the  credulity  of  Field, 
Fuller,  and  others,  whofe  coincidence  has  been  brought  in  fupport 
of  an  opinion  contrary  to  my  own.     Steevens. 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  on  this  point  in  a  former 
note,  (fee  Vol.  VIII.  p.  370,  ^feq.  n.  4.)  I  fhall  here  only  add,  that 
I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Steevens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle  of  the  anonymous  King  Henry  V.  fuggefted  the 
character  of  Falftaft*  to  Shakfpeare ;  and  hence  he  \tiy  naturally 
adopted  this  circumftance  in  the  life  of  the  real  Oldcaftle,  and  made 
his  ralfUff  page  to  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  author  of 
The  Wandering  Jeau  feems  to  have  been  mifunderftood.  He  de-> 
fcribcs  the  Glutton  as  related  to/ome  Sir  John  Oldcaftki  and  ihere* 
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SiL.  This  fir  John,  coufin,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  foldiers  ? 

Shjil.  The  fame  fir  John,  the  very  fame.  I  faw 
him  break  Skogan's  head  *  at  the  court  gate,  when 

fore  as  a  man  of  huge  kindred;  bat  he  means  a  /at  man,  not  a 
man  nobly  allied.  From  a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  entitled.  The 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  it  appears  that  the  OUcaftle  of 
the  old  JT.  Henry  V.  was  reprefcntcd  as  a  very  fat  man ;  (fee  alfo 
the  prologue  to  a  play  entitled  Sir  John  OldcajUe^  1 600,  in  which 
die  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  K.  Henry  V.  is  dcfcnbed  a^  "  a  pampered 
glutton:**)  but  we  have  no  authority  for  fuppoiing  that  Lord  Cobham 
was  fatter  than  other  men.  Is  it  not  evident  then  that  the  Oldcaftle 
of  the  play  of  King  Henry  V.  was  the  perfon  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  author  oiThe  Wandering  Jew?  and  how  does  the  proof  that 
Shakipeare  changed  the  name  of  his  charafkr  advance  bv  this 
means  one  ftep  ? — In  addition  to  what  I  have  fuggefted  in  a  rormer 
note  on  this  fubjedl,  I  may  add,  that  it  appears  from  Camden's 
Remaines,  1 614,  p.  146,  that  celebrated  adors  were  fometimet 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  they  reprefented  on  the 
fiage: — **  that  I  may  fay  nothing  of  fuch  as  for  well  a^ng  on  the 
ftage  have  carried  away  the  names  of  the  perfonaee  which  they 
have  adled,  and  loft  their  names  among  the  people.** — Ifadors,  then, 
were  fometimes  called  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  they  reprefented, 
what  is  more  probable  than  that  Falftaff^oaldL  have  been  called  by 
the  multitude,  and  bv  the  players,  Oldcaftle ;  not  only  becaufe  diere 
had  been  a  popular  cnara^r  of  that  name  in  a  former  piece,  whofe 
immediate  fucceftbr  FalftafFwas,  and  to  whofe  clothes  and  fi^tioos 
hdXy  he  fucceeded ;  but  becaufe,  as  Shakipeare  himfelf  intimates 
in  his  epilogue  to  this  play,  a  falfe  idea  had  gone  abroad,  that  his 
jolly  knieht  was,  like  his  predeceflbr,  the  theatrical  reprefentativc 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham? — See  the  note  to 
the  epilogue  at  the  end  of  this  play.    Ma  lone. 

•  Skogan's  head — ]  Who  Skogan  was,  may  be  underftood  from 
the  following  pafTage  in  The  Fortunate  JJles,  a  mafquc  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
1626: 

"  Methinks  you  (hould  enquire  now  after  Skeltom, 

**  And  matter  Scogan. 

•*  Scogan?  what  was  he? 

**  Oh,  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  matter  of  arts 

'*  Of  Henry  the  Fourth* s  times ,  that  made  difguifes 

•*  For  the  king's  fons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

'*  Daintily  well,"  &c. 
Among  the  works  of  Chaucer  is  a  poem  called  **  Scogan  untp 
the  Lordes  and  Gtntilmea  of  the  Kinge's  Houfe,"    Stibvijts. 
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he  was  a  crack,'  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  fame 
day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampfon  Stockfifh,  a  fruits 


In  the  written  copy  (fays  the  editor  of  Chaucer's  Works^ 
1598,)  the  title  hereofis  thus :  **  Here  followethe  a  roorall  ballade 
to  the  Prince,  now  Prince  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Glouceftcr,  the  kingcs  fons,  by  Heniy 
Sc9gM,  at  a  fupper  among  the  merchants  in  the  vintrey  at  London. 
in  the  houfe  ot  Lewis  John."  The  purport  of  the  ballad  is  to 
difloade  them  from  fpending  their  youth  **  folily." 

yohx  Skogan,  who  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
ans  at  Oxford,  **  being  (fays  Mr.  Warton)  an  excellent  mimick, 
and  of  great  pleafantry  in  converfation,  became  the  favourite  buf- 
foon of  the  court  of  King  Ediuard  IV.**  Bale  and  Tanner  have 
confounded  him  with  Henry  Skogan ^  if  indeed  they  were  diftindt 
perfons,  which  I  doubt.  The  compofitions  which  Bale  has  attri* 
Dated  to  the  writer  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  were  written  by  the  poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ; 
which  induces  me  to  think  that  there  was  no  poet  or  mafter  of  arts 
of  this  name,  in  the  rime  of  Edward.  There  might  then  have  been 
a  jefter  of  the  fame  name.  S covin's  Jests  were  publiihed  by 
Andrew  Borde,  a  phyfician  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Shakfpearc 
had  probably  met  with  this  book ;  and  as  he  was  very  little  fcru- 
poloas  about  anachronifms,  this  perfon  and  not  Henry  Scogan,  the 
poet  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  may  have  been  in  his  thoughts:  I 
lay  may,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  though  the  author  of 
Remarks  on  the  laft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  &c.  has  afferted  it  with 
that  confidence  which  diflinguifhes  his  obfervations. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  obferved  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  there  was  no  poet  of  the  name  of 
Scogan  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  IV.  nor  any  ancient  poet  of 
that  name  but  Henty  Scogan,  Mailer  of  Arts,  who  lived  in  tne  rime 
of  King  Henry  I V. ;  and  he  urges  the  fame  argument  that  I  have 
done,  namely,  that  the  compoutions  which  Bale  afcribes  to  the 
foppofed  John  Scogan,  were  written  by  Henry.  Bale  and  Tanner ji 
were,  I  believe,  N&.  Warton 's  only  authority. 

«*  As  to  the  two  circumftances  (fays  Mr,  Tyrwhitt)  of  his  being 
a  ma/Ur  of  arts  of  Oxford,  and  jejier  to  the  king,  I  can  find  no 
older  authority  for  it  than  Dr.  horde's  book.  'Diat  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Chaucer,  but  fo  as  to  furvive  him  feveral  years, 
perhaps  dll  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  is  fufficientlv  clear  from  this 
poem  [the  poem  mentioned  in  the  former  part  ot  my  note^. 

•*  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  followed  the  jeH-book,  m  con- 
fidering  Scogan  as  a  mere  buffoon,  when  he  mentions  as  one  of 
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erer>  behind  Gray's-inn.     O,  the  mad  days  that  I 

Falftaff 's  boyifh  exploits  that  he  broke  Scogan's  head  at  the  court- 
^tc."     Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Vol.  V.  Pref. 

**  Among  a  number  of  people  of  all  forts  who  had  letters  of 
ptotedtion  to  attend  Richard  II.  upon  his  expedition  into  Ireland 
in  I399f  is  Henrkus  Scogart,  Armigeu**     Ibidem,  p.  xv. 

Malone. 
•  This  was  John  Scogafi,  jefter  to  King  Edward  IV.  and  not 
Henry y  the  poet,  who  lived  long  before,  but  is  frequently  con- 
founded witn  him.  Our  author,  no  doubt,  was  well  read  in  John's 
7^J>  "  gathered  by  Andrew  Boarde,  doftor  of  phyfick,"  and 
printed  in  ^ito.  and  black  letter,  but  without  date ;  and  his  exig- 
ence, which  has  been  lately  called  in  queftion,  (for  what  may  not 
be  called  in  queflion  ?)  is  completely  afcertained  by  the  following 
charaderiflic  epitaph,  accidentally  retrieved  from  a  contemporary 
manufcript  in  the  Harleian  library  (No.  1587): 

Hk  iacet  in  tumulo  corpus  S  c  o  G  A  N  ecce  J  o  h  A  N  N I  s  ; 
Sit  tihi  fro/peculoy  letus  fuit  etus  in  annis  : 
Leti  tranjibunt,  tranjitus  njitare  nequibunt  \ 
^0  nejcimus  ibunt,  vinofi  cito  peribunt. 

Holinfhed,  fpeaking  of  the  great  men  of  Edwafd  the  Fourth's 
time,  mentions  *'  Shgan,  a  learned  gentleman,  and  fludent  for  a 
time  in  Oxford,  of  a  pleafaunte  witte,  and  bent  to  mery  deuifes, 
in  refpeA  whereof  he  was  called  into  the  courte,  where  giuing 
himfelfe  to  his  naturall  inclination  of  mirthe  and  pleafaunt  paftime^ 
he  plaied  many  fporting  parts,  althoughe  not  m  fuche  vnciuill 
maner  as  hath  bene  of  hym  reported."  Thefe  unci'vii  reports  evi- 
dently allude  to  the  above  jeft-book,  a  circumftance  of  which  no 
one  who  confults  it  will  have  the  leail  doubt.  See  alfo  Bale's 
Scriptores  Britannia,  and  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica, 
art.  Skogan.  After  all,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  John 
was  adlually  a  little  bit  of  a  poet.  Drayton,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Eclogues,  fays,  that  **  the  Colin  Clout  of  Scogan,  under  Henry 
ibe  Srventh,  is  pretty ;"  clearly  meaning  fome  pafioral  under  that 
title,  and  of  that  age,  which  he  muft  have  read,  and,  confequently, 
not  She  It  on' s  poem  fo  called,  nor  any  thing  of  Spenfer's.  Langham^ 
in  his  enumeration  of  Captain  Cox's  librar}%  notices,  **  the  Sear- 
eeaunt  that  became  a  Fryar,  Skogan,  Collyn  Cloout,  the  Fryar  and 
the  Boy,  Elynox  Rummingt  and  the  Nutbrooun  Maid  ;"  and  that, 
b^  Skogan,  the  writer  does  not  mean  his  Jefts,  is  evident  from  the 
circumlhnce  of  all  the  reft  being  poetical  trads.  He  is  elfewhere 
named  in  company  with  Skelton ;  and,  in  fupport  of  this  idea, 
one  may  refer  to  the  facetious  epigram  he  wrote  on  takin?  his 
degree,  at  Oxford,  of  Mafter  of  Arts.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  opinion 
wiU,  on  all  pccaiions,  be  intitled  to  attention  and  refped;  bac 
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have  fpcnt !  and  to  fee  how  many  of  mine  old  ac- 
quaintance are  dead ! 

SiL.  We  Ihali  all  follow,  coufin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain ;  very  fure,  very  fure: 
death,  as  the  Pfalmift  faith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all 
(hall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam- 
ford fair  ? 

SiL.  Truly,  coufin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

SiL.  Dead,  fir. 

Shal.  Dead ! — See,  fee ! — he  drew  a  good  bow ; — 
And  dead ! — he  fliot  a  fine  fiioot : — John  of  Gaunt 
lov'd  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead! — he  would  have  clapp'd  i*the  clout*  at 
twelve  fcore ;  ^  and  carry'd  you  a  forehand  fhaft  a 
fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,^  that  it  would 


t»  opinion  can  have  any  weight  whatever  againft  a  pofitlve  a|id  in- 
controvertible/a^?.     RiTSON. 

9 a  cracky!  This  is  an  old  Iflandic  word,  fignifying  a  boy 

or  child.    One  of  the  fabulous  kings  and  heroes  of  Denmark, 
called  Hrolf,  was  fumamed  Krake.    See  the  dory  in  Edda^  Fable  63. 

Tyiwhitt. 

»  clapfd  i'tbe  clout — ]  i.  c,  hit  the  white  mark. 

Warburton. 
So,  in  King  Lear:  **  O,  well  flown,  bird! — ^the  clout ,  Vtht 
clout.**    Steevbns. 

5  at  tnvehe /core\\    u  e.  of  yards.     So,    in   Drayton's 

Poljolbion,  1 61 2: 

«*  At  markes  full  fortiey?^;^  they  us*d  to  prick  and  rove." 

Ma  LONE. 

This  mode  of  expreflion  certainly  in  this  inftance,  and  I  believe 
in  general,  means  yards i  but  the  line  from  Drayton  makes  this 
opinion  doubtful,  or  Ihows  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  poet, 
for  no  man  was  ever  capable  of  (hooting  an  arrow  forty  {cox^yards. 

Douci. 

4  fourteen  (rndfourtfen  and  a  bal/,']  That  it,  fourteen  fcore 

ofyardt.    Johnson. 
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have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  fee.-*~-^How  a 

fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

SiL.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  A  fcore  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Sh^l.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 


Enter  Bardolph^  and  one  with  him^ 

SiL.  Here  come  two  of  fir  John  FalftafPs  men, 
as  I  think. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honeft  gentlemen :  I  be- 
feech  you,  which  is  juftice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  fir ;  a  poor  efquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  juftices  of  the 
peace :  What  is  your  good  pleafure  with  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  fir,  commends  him  to  you; 
my  captain,  fir  John  Falfl:afF:  a  tall  gentleman,  by 
heaven,  and  a  mod  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  fir;   I  knew  him  a 

Tnuel've  fcore  appears,  however,  from  a  paflage  in  Churchyard's 
Cbaritie,  i$Q^»  to  have  been  no  (hot  of  an  extraordinary  length: 
♦*  Tney  hit  the  white  that  never  fhot  before, 
**  No  marke-men  fure,  nay  bunglers  in  their  kind, 
**  A  fort  of  fwads  thatfcarce  canjhoot  vwcl've  /core** 

Stbevbns. 
The  utmofl  diflance  that  the  archers  of  ancient  times  reached,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  yards.     Old  Double 
therefore  certainly  drew  a  good  bow.    Ma  lone. 

Shakfpeare  probably  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  ^ke 
of  archery,  wnich  in  his  time  was  praAifed  by  every  one.  He  is 
defcribing  Double  as  a  very  excellent  archer,  and  there  is  no  in- 
coniiftency  in  making  fuch  a  one  (hoot  fourteen  fcore  and  a  half; 
but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  none  but  a  mod  extraordinary  archer 
would  be  able  to  bit  a  mark  at  twelve  fcore.  Some  allowance 
however  (hould  be  made  when  the  fpeaker  is  confidered. 

Doves. 
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good  backfword  man:  How  doth  the  good  knight? 
may  I  alk^  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bjrd.  Sir,  pardon;  a  foldier  is  better  accom- 
modated^  than  with  a  wife. 

Shjl.  It  is  well  faid,  in  faith,  fir;  and  it  is  well 
laid  indeed  too.  Better  acconfmodated ! — it  is 
good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it :  good  phrafes  are  furely, 
and  ever  were,  very  commendable.  Accommo- 
dated ! — ^it  comes  oiacammodo:  ycry  good ;  a  good 
phrafe.* 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  fir ;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrafe,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not 
the  phrafe :  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
•fword,  to  be  a  foldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of 
exceeding  good  command.  Accommodated ;  That 
is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  fay,  accommodated  :  or, 
when  a  man  is, — beingr^whereby, — he  may  be 
thqught  to  be  accommodated;  which  is  an  excel- 
lent thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  juft : — Lx)ok,  here  comes  good 

torn  of  that  tune,  as  Ben  Jonfon  ioionns  mi  **  You  are  not  to 
caft  or  wring  for  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time,  as  accommodation, 
complement^  fpirit,  &c.  but  uie  them  properly  in  their  places  as 
others."  Discovb&ibs.  Hence  Bardolpn  calls  it  a  word  oi  exceed- 
mg  good  command*  His  definition  of  it  is  admirable,  and  highly  fa- 
tirical :  nodiiog  being  more  common  than  for  inaccurate  makers 
or  writers,  when  they  (hould  define,  to  put  their  hearers  off  with  a 
Amonymous  term ;  or,  for  want  of  that,  even  with  the  fame  term 
ffifirently  accommodated:  as  la  the  inftance  before  us. 

Warburtok. 
The  fiimc  word  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  E'very  Man  in  bis  Hth^ 
mr: 

*'  Hoftefs,  accommodate  us  with  another  bedftaf: 

•*  The  woman  docs  not  underftand  the  *words  ofaSimJ* 

Stecyenss. 
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lir  John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your 
worfhip's  good  hand :  By  my  troth,  you  look  well, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  fir 
John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well,  good  maftcr 
Robert  Shallow  i^— Matter  Sure-card,  as  I  think.* 

Shal.  No,  fir  John;  it  is  my  coufin  Silence,  in 
commiflion  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  mafter  Silence,   it  well  befits  you 
fhould  be  of  the  peace. 

SiL.  Your  good  worftiip  is  welcome. 
Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  fufficient  men? 
Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  fir.     Will  you  fit  ? 
Fal.  Let  me  fee  them,  I  befeech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  ?  where's 
the  roll? — Let  me  fee,  let  me  fee.     So,  fo,  fo,  fo: 
Yea,  marry,  fir : — Ralph  Mouldy : — let  them  ap* 
pear  as  I  call ;  let  them  do  fo,  let  them  do  fo. 
Let  me  fee ;  Where  is  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Here,  an't  pleafe  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  fir  John  ?  a  good  limb'd 
fellow :  young,  ftrong,  and  of  good  friends. 
Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 
Moul.  Yea,  an't  pleafe  you. 
Fal.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  ufed. 
Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  moft  excellent, i'faith !  things, 

* Mafier  Sure-card,  as  I ihinL]  It  is  obfervable,  that  many 

of  Shakfpeare's  names  are  invented,  and  charadleriilical.  Mafter 
Forth-right,  the  tilter;  Maftcr  Shoe-tie,  the  traveller ;  Msi^ci  Smooth^ 
the  iilkman;  Mrs.  O'ver-done,  the  bawd;  Kate  Keep-down,  Jane 
Nigbt-tvork,  Sec,  Sure-card  was  ufed  as  a  term  for  a  boon  com" 
f  anion,  fo  lately  as  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  hy  one  of  the 
tranflators  of  Suctonms.    Malom  e» 
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that  are  mouldy,  lack  ufe :  Very  Angular  good ! — 
In  faith,  well  faid,  fir  John ;  very  well  faid. 
Fal.  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow, 

MouL.  I  was  prick'd  Well  enough  before,  an 
you  could  have  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be 
undone  now,  for  one  to  do  her  hulbandry,  and  her 
drudgery :  you  need  not  to  have  prick'd  me ;  there 
are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy,  you  fhall  go.  Mouldy, 
it  is  time  you  were  fpent. 

MouL.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace ;  ft^nd  afide ;  Know 
you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  lir  John : — 
let  me  fee ; — Simon  Shadow ! 

Fal.  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  fit  under: 
he's  like  to  be  a  cold  foldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow? 

Shad.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whofe  fon  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  fon,  fir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  fon !  like  enough ;  and  thy 
father's  (hadow :  fo  the  fon  of  the  female  is  the 
ihadow  of  the  male :  It  is  often  fo,  indeed ;  but 
not  much  of  the  father's  fubfl:ance. 

Shad.  Do  you  like  him,  fir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  ferve  forfummer, — ^prick  him; 
—for  we  have  a  number  of  fliadows  to  fill  up  the 
mufter-book.' 


'  tve  have  a  number  of  Jhadows  to  fill  up  the  mufler-hook.'\ 

That  is,  we  have  in  the  mufter  book  many  names  for  which  wc 
receive  pay,  though  we  have  not  the  men.    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  Barnabie  Riche's  Souldien  Wijhe  to  Britons  Welfare,  or 
Caftaine  Skill  and  Captaine  Pill,  1604,  p.   19:    •*  One  fpcciall 
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Sbal.  Thomas  W^rt! 

FjtL.  Where's  he? 

IVart.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  Isthy  nimcWart? 

IVart.  Yea,  fir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  fir  J<An. 

Fal.  It  were  fiiperfluous;  for  his  apparel  isfouilt 
upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  ftands  upon 
pms :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — ^you  can  do  it,  fir,-  you  can 
do  it:  I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble! 
Fee.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble? 
Fee.  a  woman's  tailor,  fir. 
Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  fir? 

Fal.  You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man*s  tai- 
lor, he  would  have  prick/d  you. — Wilt  thou  make 
as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  haft 
done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  fir;  you  can  have 
ho  more. 

Fal.  Well  faid,  good  woman's  tailor!  wellfaid, 
courageous  Feeble!  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathfiil  dove,  or  moft  magnanimous  moufe.— »• 
Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well,  mafter  Shallow; 
deep,  mafter  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would.  Wart  might  have  gone,  fir. 
Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor;  that 
thou  might'ft  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go. 

ineane  that  a  fhifting  captaine  hath  to  deceive  his  f>rince»  u  in 
his  number^  to  take  pay  for  a  whole  company*  when  he  bath  not 
halfc."    Stbeveni. 
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I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  foldier^  that  is  the 
leader  of  fo  many  thoufanda:  Let  that  fufBce^  moft 
forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  Ihall  fuffice,  fir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.--^ 
Who  is  next  ? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  fee  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  *Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow! — Come,  prick 
me  BulKcalf,  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord !  good  my  lord  captain> — 

Fal.  What,  doft  thou  roar  before  thou  art  prick'd  ? 

Bull.  O  lord,  fir !  I  am  a  difeas'd  man. 

Fal.  What  dife^fe  haft  thou  ? 

Bull.  A  whorefon  cold,  fir ;  a  cough,  fir ;  which 
I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon 
his  coronation  day,  fir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  ftialt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown ; 
we  will  have  away  thy  cold  i  and  I  will  take  fuch 
order,*  that  thy  friends  fliall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here 
all? 

SuAL.  Here  is  two  more  caird  than  your  num* 
ber;*^  you  muft  have  but  four  here,  fir; — and  fo,  I 
pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 


s  -...^/ai^  /ucb  $rderA  i.  e.  take  fuch  meafures.  So,  u^ 
Oibelk: 

**  Honeft  lago  hath  tn^'en  order  for't."    Steevbns. 

9  Here  is  tivo  more  ealVd  than  ^our  Humher\\  Frve  only  have 
been  called^  and  the  number  required  is  four.  Some  name  feenas 
to  have  been  omitted  by  the  tranfcriber.  The  reftoration  of  this 
fixth  man  would  folvc  the  difficulty  that  occurs  below;  for  when 
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Fal*  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  in  good 
troth,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  fir  John,  do  you  remember  fincc  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  faint  George's 
fields.' 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  mafter  Shallow,  no 
more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Night- work  alive? 

Fal.  She  lives,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me.* 

Fal.  Never,  never:  ftie  would  always  fay,  ftic 
could  not  abide  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mafs,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.'  Doth  flie  hold 
her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  mafter  Shallow. 


Mouldy  and  Ball-calf  are  fet  afide,  Falflaff,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
obferved,  gels  but  three  recruits.  Perhaps  our  author  himfclf  is 
anfwerable  for  this  flight  inaccuracy.    Maloke. 

9 the  windmill  in  faint  George*  s-fieldsJ]    It  appears  from  fhc 

following  paffage  in  Churchyard*!  Dreame^  a  poem  that  makes  part 
of  the  colledlion  entitled  his  Chippes^  4to.  1578,  that  this  'windmiU 
was  a  place  of  notoriety : 

'♦  And  from  the  nvindmill  this  dreamd  he, 

"  Where  hakney  horfes  hired  be.*'    Steevens. 

*  She  never  could  2cw2y  nvith  me.]  This  exprcflion  of  diflike  is 
iifcd  by  Maurice  Kymn,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Andria  of 
Terence,  1588:  **  All  men  that  be  in  love  can  ill  aivay  to  have 
wives  appointed  them  by  others."  Perhaps  the  original  meaning 
was — -Juch  a  one  cannot  travel  on  the  fame  road  lui/h  me, 

Stkeveks. 
So,  in  Harrington's  Orlando  Furio/o,  Book  I : 

**  icarce  to  look  on  him  flie  can  anvaj." 

Malons« 
3  hona*roia.'\  A  fine  ihowy  wanton*    Johnson. 
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Shal.  Nay,  fhe  muft  be  old;  Ihe  cannot  choofc 
but  be  old;  certain,  (he's  old;  and  had  Robin 
Night- work  by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to 
Clcment's-inn. 

SiL.  That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  coufin  Silence,  that  thou  hadft  feen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  feen! — Ha,  fir 
John,  faidlwell?* 

Pal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,* 
mailer  Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have; 
in  faith,  fir  John,  we  have ;  our  watch- word  was, 
Hem^  boys  ! — Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  come,  let's  to 
dinner : — O,  the  days  that  we  have  feen ! — Come, 
come. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  mailer  corporate  Bardolph,  (land 
my  friend ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  {hillings  in 
French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  fir,  I  had 
as  lief  be  hang'd,  fir,  as  go:  and  yet,  for  mine  own 
part,  fir,  I  do  not  care  ;  but,  rather,  becaufe  I  am 
unwilling,  and,  for  mine  own  part,  have  a  defire 
to  (lay  with  my  friends ;  elfe,  fir,  I  did  not  care, 
for  mine  own  part,  fo  much. 

Bard.  Goto;  flrapiJ  afide. 

MouL.  And  good  mafter  corporal  captain,  for 

Bona-roba  was  in  our  author's  time,  the  common  term  for  a 
harlot.  It  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  E'very  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  and  by  many  others.     Steevens. 

4  faid  I  twell?^     This  phrafc  has  already  occurred  in  The 

Merry  Wrves  of  Wind/or.    See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  331,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

*  the  chimes  at  midnight^  So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  an  an- 
cient fong  entitled  A  Bill  of  Fare,  &c.  bl.  1: 

M  Wc  rofe  from  our  mirth  with  the  t^wehe  o'clock  chimes,** 

ST£BVE^8. 

K4 
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my  old  dame's  fake.  Hand  my  friend :  Ihe  has  no- 
body to  do  any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ; 
and  fhe  is  old,  and  cannot  help  herfelf :  you  ihall 
have  forty,  fir. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  ftand  afide. 

Fee.  By  my  troth  I  care  not; — a  man  can  die 
but  once; — we  owe  God  a  death; — lil  ne'er  bear 
a  bafe  mind : — an't  be  my  deftiny,  fo ;  an't  be  not, 
fo:  No  man's  too  good  to  ferve  his  prince;  and, 
let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year, 
is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Wellfaid;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow« 

Fee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  bafe  mind. 

Reenter  Falstaff,  and  Jujiices. 

Fal.  Come,  fir,  which  men  fliall  I  have? 
Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  pleafe. 
Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with   you: — I  have  three 
pound  ^  to  free  Mouldy  and  BuUcalf. 
Fal.  Go  to;  welL 

Shal.  Come,  fir  John,  which  four  will  you 
have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choofe  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble, 
and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf: — For  you.  Mouldy, 
flay  at  home  flill ;  you  are  pafl  fervicc :  * — and,  for 


* /  have  three  pound — ]    Here  ieems  to  be  a  wrong  com- 

potation.  He  had  forty  fhillings  for  each.  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
conceal  part  of  the  profit.    Johnson. 

*  Foryou^  Mouldy^  ftay  at  home  ftill;  you  are  pa^ fervice ;]  The 
old  fopies  read — For  you.  Mouldy,  ftay  ai  borne  till jwir  are  paftfer* 
vice.    Stibyens* 
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your  part»  BulUcalf^ — grow  till  you  come  unto  it  1 
I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  fir  John,  do  not  yourfelf  wrong; 
they  are  your  likelieft  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
fiaVd  with  the  beft. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  mafter  Shallow,  how  to 
choofe  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes^"" 
the  ftature,  bulk,  and  big  aflemblance  of  a  man!' 
Give  me  the  fpirit,  mafter  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; 
— ^you  fee  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  fhall 
charge  you,  and  difcharge  you,  with  the  motion  of 

Hiis  Ihoald  furely  be:  '*  For  yoxit  Mwldj^you  have  ft^*d  at 
home,"  &c.  Falftaff  has  before  a  fimilar  allofion,  •*  'Tit  the 
more  time  thou  wert  ufed." 

There  is  fome  miftake  in  the  number  of  ncmits :  ShaUow  fays^ 
that  Falftaff  (hou!d  have /^«r  there,  but  he  appears  to  get  but  tbret: 
Wart,  Shadow,  and  Feeble."    Fa&mie. 

Sec  p.  133,  n.  8.  I  believe,  **Jlaj  at  home  till  you  are  paft 
iervice,"  is  right ;  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  fentence  being  like-v 
wife  imperative;  "  and,  for  your  part.  Bull-calf,  grow  till  yovL 
come  unto  it."    Malonb. 

Perhaps  this  pailage  (hould  be  read  and  pointed  thus :  Foryw^ 
Maddy^ftay  at  home  ftill ;  ym  are  paft/ervice :  T Y RWH  i  tt. 

I  have  admitted  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  amendment,  as  it  is  the  leaft 
violent  of  the  two  propofed,  beine  efie^M  by  a  flight  change  in 
punduation,  and  the  fupplement  of  a  fingle  letter.     dTtsvBNS, 

^  the  thewes,]  i.  e.  the  mufcular  ftrength  or  appearance  of 

manhood.     So  again: 

**  For  nature  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
«•  In  tbewet  and  bulk." 
In  ancient  writers  this  term  ufually  implies  manners,  or  be- 
haviour only.    Spenier  often  employs  it ;  and  I  find  it  likewife  in 
Gafcoigne's  Gla/s  e/Gavemmfnt,  1 575 : 

«  And  honoured  more  than  oees  of  better  tbenves*'* 
.  Shakfpeare  is  perhaps  fingular  in  his  application  of  it  to  the 
perfections  of  the  rxxiy.    Stibvbns. 

It  is  fo  applied  in  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine,  printed  in  The 
Relifues  of  Ancient  Englifi  Foetry^  Vol.  Ill : 

"  Hee's  twice  the  fize  of  common  men, 

•«  Wi*  thrwes  and  finewes  ftronge."    Holt  White. 

• aflemblance  of  a  man/]     Thus  the  old  copies.     The. 

modem  editors  KaAi^Jfkmblage.    Stbevens, 
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a  pcwtcrer's  hammer;  come  off,  and  on,  fwiftcr 
than  he  that  gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.'  And 
this  fame  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow, — give  me 
this  man;  he  prefents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  the 
foeman*  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge 
of  a  penknife:  And,  for  a  retreat, — ^how  fwiftly 
will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off?  0,givc 
me  the  fpare  men,  and  fpare  me  the  great  ones. — 
Put  me  a  caliver'  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverfe;  thus,  thus,  thus. 


•  fwifter  than  be  that  gibbets  •  on  the  hre«wer*s  bucket, "l 
Swifler  than  he  that  canies  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel^  in 
backets  hung  upon  a  gibbet  or  beam  crofling  his  fhoulders. 

Johnson. 
I  do  not  think  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  pafTage  juft. — The 
carrying  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel,  roaft  be  a  matter  that 
requires  more  labour  than  fwiftnefs.  FalftaflF  feems  to  mean, 
••  fwifter  than  he  that  puts  the  buckets  on  the  gibbet ;"  for  as  the 
buckets  at  each  end  of  the  gibbet  muft  be  put  on  at  the  fame 
infUnt,  it  necefiarily  requires  a  quick  motion.     M.  Mason. 

•  ygf/ggff— ]  This  is  an  obfolete  term  for  an  enemy  in  nvar, 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Selimus,  1594: 

**  For  he  that  never  faw  his  foeman^s  face, 

«<  But  alwaies  flept  upon  a  ladies  lap"  &c.     Hindersok. 

3  calrver — ]  A  hand-gun.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Mafyue  of  Fionvers,  1613 :  "  The  fcrjcant  of  Kawalha 
carried  on  his  fhoulders  a  great  tobacco-pipe  as  big  as  a  cali<verJ' 

It  is  fmgular  that  Shsucfpeare,  who  has  fo  often  derived  his 
fources  of  merriment  from  recent  cuftoms  or  fafhionable  follies, 
(hould  not  once  have  mentioned  tobacco,  though  at  a  time  when  all 
his  contemporaries  were  adlive  in  its  praife  or  its  condemnation. 

It  is  equally  remarkable  {as  Dr.  Farmer  obfcrves  to  me)  that  he 
has  written  no  lines  on  the  death  of  any  poetical  friend,  nor  com- 
mendatory verfes  on  any  living  author,  which  was  the  conftant 
pradice  of  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  &c.  Perhaps  the  lingular  modefty 
of  Shakipeare  hindered  him  from  attempting  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  others,  while  his  liberal  turn  of  mmd  forbade  him  to 
exprefs  fuch  grofs  and  indifcriminate  praifes  as  too  often  dif^race 
the  names  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Our  author,  indeed, 
feems  to  condemn  this  praftice,  through  a  fentiment  given  to 
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PaI*  Come,  manage  me  yDur  caliven  So:— 
very  well : — go  to: — very  good :— exceeding  good. 
— O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapp*d, 
bald  Ibot/ — Well  faid,  i'faithWart ;  thou'rt  a  good 
fcab:  hold,  there's  a  teller  for  thee. 

Sbal.  He  is  not  his  craft*s-mafter,  he  doth  not 
do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,*  (when 


Rofaline  in  Lwe*s  Labour*!  Loft,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Princefi, 

ihefays — 

«*  My  lady,  (to  the  manner  ofihe/e  days) 

*  *  In  courtcfy ,  grves  unieftrumg  fraife**     Stebvens. 

Mr.  Groje,  in  A  Treati/e  on  ancient  Armour  and  IVeapons,  4to. 
p.  67*  Tavs:  *<  That  a  caliver  was  leis  and  lighter  than  a  mufquet, 
as  is  evident  from  its  bein^  fired  without  a  rdl*  This  is  (hown  in 
a  Military  Treatife,  containing  the  Exerci/e  of  the  Mujket,  Caiin/er, 
and  Pike,  with  figures  finely  eneraved  by  J.  de  Ghe^n."  And  in  a 
note  in  he.  Mr.  Grofe  alfo  obfcrves,  **  That  this  is  confirmed  by 
Shakjpeare,  where  Falftaff  reviewing  his  recruits,  fays  of  Wart,  a 
poor,  weak,  underfized  fellow,  '  put  me  a  caliver  into  IVart't 
hands,' — meaning  that  although  Wart  is  unfit  for  a  mufquettecr,  yet 
if  armed  with  a  lighter  piece  he  may  do  good  fervice." 

Vaillant. 

4  hald  (hot.]  Shot  is  ufed  ioijbooter,  one  who  is  to  fight  by 

(hooting.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Exerci/e  of  armesfor  Calivres,  Mujkettes,  and  Pykes, 
1619 :  "  Firft  of  all  is  in  this  figure  (howed  to  every  fiot  how  he 
ihall  ftand  and  marche,  and  cary  his  caliper,"  &c.  With  this  in- 
ftance  I  was  furniftied  by  Dr.  Farmer.  We  dill  fay  of  a  fldlful 
ijportfman  or  game-keeper,  that  he  is  a  good jS^ot,    Steevens. 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Amtales,  1 63 1 :  '*  men  with  armour,  enfignes, 
drums,  fifes,  and  other  furniture  for  the  wars,  the  greater  part 
whereof  were  Jbot,  the  other  were  pikes  and  halberts,  in  taire 
cordets."    Malonb. 

5  Mile-end  green, "]    We  learn  from  Stowe's  Chronicle,  (edit. 

1615,  p.  702,)  that  in  the  year  158^,  4000  citizens  were  trained 
and  exercifed  at  Mile-end.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  pupils  of 
this  military  fchool  were  but  (lightly  thought  of;  for  in  Barnabie 
Riche's  Souldiers  Wijhe  to  Britons  Welfare,  or  Caftaine  Skill  and 
Captaine  Fill,  1 604,  is  the  following  pa(rage :  "  Skill.  God  blede 
me,  my  countrey,  and  frendes,  from  his  diredlion  that  hath  no 
better  experience  than  what  hee  hath  atteyned  unto  at  the  fetching 
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I  lav  at  Clement's  inn,* — I  was  thcnfirDagonctin 
Artnur's  IhoWj^) '  there  was  a  little  quiver  TcUow/ 

tome  of  a  Mtcye-^lc,  at-a  Midfemer  fi^^tc^  or  from  a  tn^nMg  a$ 
Mili-tni-greene.**     StIBVENS. 

From  die  fame  CbromkU,  p.  789,  edit.  16^1,  it  appears  that 
"  thirty  thoufand  citizens— ^^ovr^  on  the  27th  of  Augiift  1 599, 
te  the  Miles-end^  where  they  trained  all  that  day,  and  other  dayes, 
under  their  captaines,  (alfo  citizens,}  until  the  4^1  of  September." 

•  /  remember  at  Mile^end  green,  nvben  I  lay  at  Clement' S'inn, J 
♦'  When  I  lajf,**  here  fignifics,  when  I  lodfed  or  ii*ved.  So  Leland: 
«*  An  old  manor  place  where  in  tymes  pafte  fam  of  the  Moulbrayt 
lay  for  a  ftarte;"  i.  e.  lived  for  a  time,  OT/ometimes*  Itin.  Vol.  !• 
foLii9.     T.Wartow. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  Will,  a  comedy,  1607  : 
••  Sunrcy'd  with  wonder  by  me,  when  I  laj 
•*  Fador  in  London."    Malone. 

'  /  *was  then  fir  Dagonct  in  Arthur'^  ihow,]   The  ftor>'  of 

^ir  Dagonet  is  to  be  foand  in  La  Morte  d*Artbure,  an  old  romance 
much  celebrated  in  our  author's  time,  or  a  little  before  it.  **  When 
papiftry  (fays  Afcham,  in  his  Scboolmafter,)  as  a  (landing  pool, 
overflowed  all  England,  kvr  books  were  read  in  our  tongue  faving 
certaine  books  of  chivalry,  as  they  faid,  for  paftime  and  pleafure; 
which  books,  as  fome  fay,  were  made  in  monaileries  by  idle 
monks.  As  one  for  example.  La  Mort  d^Arthure**  In  this 
romance  Sir  Da?onet  is  King  Arthur's  fool.  Shakfpeare  would 
not  have  fhown  his  jufiice  capable  of  reprefenting  any  higher  cha* 
ra^er.    Johnson. 

Sir  Daeonet  is  kingr  Arthur's  'fquire ;  but  does  he  mean  that  he 
afted  Sir  Dagonct  at  Mile-end  Green,  or  at  Clement's-inn  ?  By 
the  application  of  a  parenthefis  only,  the  paifage  will  be  cleared 
from  ambiguity,  and  the  fenfe  I  would  aflign,  will  appear  to  be 
juft.  /  remember  at  MiU^end  Green  {*when  7  lay  at  Clement* s»inft, 

I  nvas  then  Sir  Degonet  in  Arthur's  Jhonjo)  there  ii-as.  Sec.  That  is : 
*•  I  remember  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  at  Clement's-inn,  and 
not  fit  to  afl  any  higher  part  than  Sir  Dagonet  in  the  interludes 
which  we  ufed  to  play  in  the  fociety,  that  among  the  foldiers  who 
were  exercifed  at  Mile-end  Green,  there  was,"  &c.  The  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  fir  Dagonet  was  another  of  Shallow's  feata 
at  Clement's  inn,  on  which  he  delights  to  expatiate ;  a  circum- 
ibince  in  the  mean  time,  quite  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  what  he  is 
fyvii^,  but  introduced,  on  that  account,  to  heighten  the  ridicule 
01  his  chara6kr«    Juft  as  he  had  told  Silence,  a  little  before,  that 
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and  -a  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus  t  and  'a 
would  about^  and  about^  and  come  you  in^  ^nd 

be  (aw  Scogan's  head  broke  by  FaUbflF  at  the  court-?ate,  "  and 
the  veiy/ame  day,  I  did  fight  with  one  Sampfon  Stockmh»  a  fruit« 
erer,  behind  Gray's-inn."  Not  to  mention  the  (atire  implied  in 
Ikialun^  Shallow  ad  (ir  Dagonet,  who  was  king  Arthur's,  fool. 
Arthur sfixmi,  here  fuppofed  to  have  been  prefented  at  Clement's- 
inn,  was  probably  an  mterlode»  or  mafque,  which  adually  exifted^ 
and  was  very  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  age :  and  feems  to  have  been 
compiled  from  Mallory's  Morte  Arthur,  or  the  Hiftory  of  King; 
Ardinr,  thai  recently,  publiihed^  and  the  favourite  and  moS 
fidhionable  romance. 

That  Mde-tni  Green  was  the  place  for  publick  fports  and  exer- 
cifts,  we  learn  from  Froifart. 

llieobald  remarks  on  this  pafTage :  <^  The  only  intelligence  I 
have  gleaned  of  this  worthy  knight  (fir  Dagonet)  is  from  B^mont 
and  Letcher,  in  their  Knight  of  the  BumingPtftle.'* 

The  commentators  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Feftle  have  not  obferved  that  the  defign  of  that  play  is 
(bonded  opon  a  comedy  called  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  *witb 
the  Conquejt  of  Jerufalem ;  as  it  hath  been  di'verfe  Times  aSted  at  the 
Red  Bull,  by  the  ^en*s  Majefty's  Servants.  Written  by  Thomas 
Heywood,  1615.  For  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  a 
grocer  in  the  Strand  turns  knight-errant,  making  his  apprentice 
nis  'faaire.  Sec,  fo  in  Heywood's  play,  four  apprentices  accoutre 
ihemielves  as  knights,  and  ^  to  Jerufalem  in  queft  of  adventures. 
One  of  them,  the  moft  important  character,  is  a  goldfmidi, 
another  a  grocer,  another  a  mercer,  and  a  founh  an  haberdaftier. 
But  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  though  founded  upon  it, 
contains  many  fatirical  ftrokes  againft  Heywood's  comedy,  the 
ferce  of  which  are  entirely  loft  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  that 
comedy. 

Thus  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  prologue,  or  firft  fcene,  a  citi- 
zen is  introduced  declaring  that,  in  the  play,  he  **  will  have  a 
■grocer,  and  he  ihall  do  admirable  things," 

Again,  A^  I.  fc.  i.  Rafefays :  <<  Amongft  all  the  worthy  bobks 
of  achievements,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  tli^t  I  have  yet  read  of  a 
grocer-errant :  I  will  be  the  faid  knight.  Have  you  heard  of  any 
3iat  hath  wandered  unfnmifhed  of  his  'fquire,  and  dwarf?  My 
elder  brother  Tim  fhall  be  my  trufty  'fquire,  and  George  my 
dwarf/' 

In  the  following  paiTage  the  allufion  to  Heywood's  comedy  is 
demonftrably  manifeft.  Ad  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  B(y.  It  will  (how  ill-favourcdly  to  have  a  grocer's  prentice 
court  a  -king^  daughter. 
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come  you  in:  rab^  tab,  tab,  would  'a  fay;  bounce, 
would  'a  fay ;  and  away  again  would  'ago,  and  again 
would  *a  come : — I  (hall  never  fee  fuch  a  fellow. 


•*  Cit.  Will  it  fo,  fir  ?  Yoa  arc  well  read  in  hiftories ;  I  pray 
Tou  who  was  fir  Dagonet  ?  Was  he  not  prentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Ix>ndon  ?  Read  the  play  of  The  Four  Prentices,  where  they  tofs 
their  pikes  fo." 

In  Hcywood's  comedv,  Eaftace  the  grocer's  prentice  is  intro- 
duced courting  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  in  the 
frontifpiecc  the  four  prentices  are  reprefented  in  armour  tilting 
with  javelins.  Immediately  before  the  lad  quoted  fpeeches  we  have 
the  following  inftances  of  allufipn  : 

"  Cit.  luct  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  come,  and  chrifien  him  a 
child." 

**  Boy.  Believe  me,  fir,  that  will  not  do  fo  well;  'tis  flat;  it 
has  been  before  at  the  Red  BulL" 

A  circumftance  in  Hcywood's  comedy ;  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready fpecified,  was  adled  at  the  Red  Bull.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  is  pure  burlef(jue.  Hcywood's  is  a  mixture  of  the  droll  and 
ienous,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  ridicule  the  reigning  falhion 
of  reading  romances.     TT.  War  ton. 

This  account  of  the  matter  was  fo  reafonable,  that  I  believe 
every  reader  mud  have  been  fatisfied  with  it ;  but  a  pafiage  in  a 
forgotten  book,  which  has  been  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Bowie,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  words  before 
1U  have  hitherto  been  mifunderftood ;  that  Arthur  s  Shcmf  was  not 
an  interlude,  but  an  Exhibition  of  Archery  ;  and  that  Shallow 
reprefented  Sir  Dagonet,  not  at  Clement's  Inn,  but  at  Mile-end 
Green.  Inftead  therefore  of  placing  the  words  "  I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Ihow,"  in  a  parcnthefis,  (as  recommended  very 
properly  by  Mr.  Warton  on  his  hypothefis,)  I  have  included  in  a 
parenthefis  the  words  *•  when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn."  And  thus 
the  meaning  is, — I  remember,  when  I  was  (ludent  and  refided  at 
Clement's  Inn,  that  on  a  certain  exhihition-day  at  Mile-end  Green, 
when  I  was  Sir  Dagonet,  &c. 

"  A  fociety  of  men  (I  now  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowie)  ftyling 
themfelves  Arthur's  Knights,  exifted  in  our  poet's  time.  Ri- 
chard Mulcafter,  mafter  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  his  Pojitiom  con- 
cerning  the  training  up  of  Children,  twice  printed  in  London,  i  c8i 
and  1587,  in  4to.  (my  copy  wants  the  title,)  ch.  xxvi.  in  praifing 
of  Archerie  as  a  principal  exercife  to  the  prefervation  of  health, 
fays, — *  how  can  I  but  prayfe  them,  who  profcffe  it  thoroughly, 
and  maintaine  it  nobly,  the  friendly  and  {xzt^l  fellvwjhip  of  Prince 
Arthur's  Knights^  in  and  about  the  citie  of  London  ?  which 
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Fal.  Thcfc  fellows  will  do  well,  mafter  Shal- 
low.— God  keep  you,  mailer  Silence;  I  will  not 
ufe  many  words  with  you : — Fare  you  well,  gentle- 
men both :  I  thank  you :  I  muft  a  dozen  mile  to- 
night.— Bardolph,  give  the  foldiers  coats. 

if  I  had  facred  to  filence*  would  not  my  good  friend  in  the  citie, 
Maifter  Htnvgh  OJfy,  and  the  fame  my  noble  fellow  in  that  order, 
Syr  Launcblot,  at  our  next  meeting  have  eiven  me  a  foure 
nodde,  being  the  chief  furtherer  of  the  fad  which  I  commend, 
and  the  femoufeft  imght  of  the  felltywjhip  which  I  am  of?  Nay, 
would  not  even  Prince  Arthur  himfelfe,  Maifter  Thomas  Smith t 
and  the  whole  table  of  thofe  well  known  kniehts,  and  moft  adi?o 
archers,  have  laid  in  their  challenge  againft  ueir  fellonv-knight,  if 
(peaking  of  their  paftime  I  (hould  have  fpared  their  names  ?'  This 
quotation  (adds  Mr.  Bowie)  refcues  three  of  them  from  oblivion ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed  that  the  <whole  table  ofthefe  nvell  known 
knights,  mod  probaoly  pretty  numerous*  could  efcape  the  knowledge 
of  Shakfpeare. — Maifter  Hewgh  Offly  was  (heriff  of  London  in  i  c88." 

Hie  paflage  above  quoted  places  Shallow's  words  in  fo  clear  a 
light  that  they  leave  me  little  to  add  upon  the  fubjeft.  We  fee 
that  though  he  is  apt  enough  to  introduce  frivolous  and  foreign 
ctrcomftances*  the  mention  of  Sir  Dagonet  here,  is  not  of  that 
nature.  Mile-end  Green  being  probably  the  place  where  Arth  ur's 
Knights  difplayed  their  ikill  in  archery,  or  in  other  words, 
where  Arthur's  Show  was  exhibited. 

Whether  this  fellowfhip  exifted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  very 
unneceilary  to  enquire.  We  fee  in  almoft  everv  one  of  his  plays 
how  little  fcrupuious  Shakfpeare  was  in  afcribmg  the  cuftoms  of 
his  own  time  to  preceding  ages. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  the  "  little  quiver  fellow,"  after- 
wards  mentioned,  is  not  defcribed  as  an  archer,  but  as  managing  a 
fiece ;  but  various  exercifes  might  have  been  pradifed  at  the  fame 
time  at  Mile-end  Green.  If,  however,  this  objedion  (hould  appear 
to  the  reader  of  any  weight,  by  extending  the  parenthefis  to  the 
words — "  Arthur's  Show,"  it  is  obviated;  for  Shallow  might  have 
reiided  at  Clement's  Inn,  and  difplayed  his  feats  of  archeiyin 
Arthur* s  Jhoriu  elfewhere,  not  on  the  day  here  alluded  to.  The 
meaning  will  then  be,  I  remember  when  I  rcfided  at  Clement's 
Inn,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  archery  made  by  Arthur's  knights  I 
ttfed  to  reprefent  Sir  Dagonet,  that  among  the  foldiers  exercifed  at 
Mile-end  green,  there  was,  &c.     Malone. 

• a  little  quiver  fellow, "]     ^iuer  is  nimble,  adlive,  &c. 

**  There  is  a  maner  fiihe  that  hyght  mugill,  which  is  full  quPver  and 
fwiftc."     Bartbolomeus,  1535,  bl.  1.     Hsndersox. 
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Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  blcfs  you,  and  profpcr 
your  afllairs,  and  fend  us  peace !  As  you  return,  vifit 
my  houfe;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed: 
pcradventure,  I  will  with  yira  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  fpoke,  at  a  word.  Fare 
you  well.  \^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On, 
Bardolph;  lead  the  men  away.  [^Exeunt  Bar- 
DOLPH,  Recruits,  ^c.^  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch 
off  thefe  juftices :  I  do  fee  the  bottom  of  juftice 
Shallow.  Lord,  lord,  how  fubjedt  we  old  men  are 
to  this  vice  of  lying!  This  fame  ftarv'd  juftice 
hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildnefs 
of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
TumbuU-ftreet;*  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer 
paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's-inn,  like  a  man  made 


t 0^/ Turnbull-ftreet ;]  In  an  old  comedy  called  Ram- 
Alley ,  or  Merfy-Tricks,  this  ftrcet  is  mentioned  aeain : 

«*  You  fwaggering>  cheating^  Tumhull-fireet  rogue." 

Again»  in  Beaumont  and  Fletclwr's  Scornful  Lady :  "  Here  has 
been  fuch  a  hurry,  fuch  a  din,  fuch  difmai  drinking,  fvirearing.  Sec. 
we  have  all  liv'd  in  a  perpetual  Tumhull-ftreei." 

Naih,  in  Pierce  Permileffe  his  Supplication^  commends  the  fifters  of 
Tumbull-Jlreet  to  the  patronage  of  the  Devil. 

Again,  in  The  Inner  Temple  Ma/qne^  by  Middleton,  1619: 
*•  'Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  bawdy-houfes, 
*'  caufe  fpoil  in  Shoieditch, 

"  And  deface  9«nr^a»//." 

Again,  in  Middleton's  comedy,  called  Any  Thing  fir  a  miet  Lifi^ 
a  French  bawd  fays:  **  J'ay  une  fille  qui  park  un  peuFran9ois; 
die  converfcra  avec  vous,  a  la  Fleur  de  Lys,  en  lumbnll-ftreet.** 

Trnmbnll  or  Tumrnill-ftreet,  is  near  Cow-crofs,  Wcft-Smithfield, 

The  continuator  of  Stow's  Annals,  informs  us  that  Weft  Smiths 
field,  (at  prefent  the  horfe-maiicet,)  was  formerly  called  Rnffimst 
Mail,  where  turbulent  fellows  met  to  try  their  ikill  at  fword  and 
buckler.    Stbevbns. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  575,  o.  3.    Maloni, 
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after  fupper  of  a  cheefc-paring:  when  he  was 
naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  fork'd  ra- 
di(h,  with  a  head  fantailically  carved  upon  it  with 
a  knife :  he  was  fo  forlorn,  that  his  dimenfions  to 
any  thick- fight  were  invifible:^  he  was  the  very 
Genius  of  famine;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and 
the  whores  call'd  him — mandrake :  *  he  came  ever 


*  — .«w;/rf  invifible :]  The  old  copies  read,  bv  an  apparent 
error  of  the  prefs»  imfmeihle.  Mr.  Rowe  introducea  the  neceflkry 
change.    St  e  evens. 

were  inTincible:]     That  is,  could  not  be  maftered  by  any 

thick  fight.    Mr.  Rowe  and  the  other  modem  editors  read,  I  tUnk 
without  neceffity,  iwrnfihle.    Ma  lone* 

Imvittcibie  cannot  poffibly  be  the  true  reading,  invincible  to^  not 
being  Enelilh ;  for  who  ever  wrote  or  faid^-^not  be  conquered  uf 

Invinciole  by  \m  xht  ufual  phrafe ;  though  Shakfpeare,  in  Much 
gdo  abma  Nothing,  makes  Don  Pedro  fay,  **  I  would  have  thought 
her  fpirit  had  been  imjincibU  againft  all  alTaults  of  affedlion ;"  a 
fnffiaent  proof  that  he  would  not  have  written  **  itevincibU  to  a 
thick  fight."    Steevens. 

*  calTd  him — mandrake :]  This  appellation  will  be  fomc- 
what  illuftrated  by  the  following  paflage  in  Caltha  Poetarum,  or  the 
Bmmble  Bee,  compofed  by  T.  Cutwode,  Efquyre,  1 599.  This  book 
was  commanded  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  biihop 
of  London  to  be  burnt  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  41  ft  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth: 

*'  Upon  the  place  and  ground  where  Caltha  grew» 

*«  A  mightie  mandrag  there  did  Venus  pknt ; 
*«  An  obj^  for  faire  Primula  to  view, 

**  Refembling  man  from  thighs  unto  the  fhank,''  &c. 
The  reft  of  the  defcription  might  prove  yet  further  explanatory ; 
but  on  fome  fubje^  filence  is  lefs  reprehenfible  than  information. 

Li  the  ^  ot  Shakfpeare,  however,  (as  I  learn  from  Thomas 
lapton's  ^hird  Booke  of  Notable  Tbinges,  4to.  bl.  1.)  it  was  cu£> 
ternary  <'  to  make  counterfeat  Mandrag,  which  is  fold  by  deceyuers 
kx  much  money."  Out  of  the  great  double  root  of  firiony  {by 
means  of  a  procefs  not  worth  tranfcribing)  they  produced  the  kind 
of  priapic  idol  to  which  Shallow  has  been  compared. 

Steevens. 

BuUein  in  his  Bull^wark  of  Defence  againft  all  Sicknejfe,  &c.  fol. 
1597*  p.  41,  fpeaking  of  mandrah,  fays;  «  — -tUs  hcarbc  is 

Vol.  IX.  L 
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in  the  rearward  of  the  fafhlont  and  fui^  thofe 
tunes  to.  the  over-£cutch'd'  huiwivea  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whittle,  and  fware— thcjr  were  hi^ 
fancies,  or  his  good-nights.^  And  now  is  this  Vice*g 
dagger '  become  a  fqoire ;  and  talks  as  familiarl/^ 

tailed  alfo  Anthrofomorpbost  becaufe  it  beareth  the  image  of  a  roan ; 
and  that  is  falfe.  For  no  herbe  hath  the  fhape  of  a  man  or  wo- 
man ;  no  truly,  it  is  not  naturall  of  his  ownc  growing:  bat  by  the 

crafty  invention  of  fomc  &lfe  men  it  is  done  by  artc.'^ ••  Mr 

friend  Mkrcellus,  die  defcription  of  this  mandrake^  as  I  have  fayd^ 
was  nothing  but  the  impofterous  fubtiHty  of  wicked  people.  Per- 
haps of  fryers  or  fuperfticioos  raonkes  whjch  have  wx]rtten  thereof 
at  length;  but  as  m  Dkfiorides^  Golem,  and  PUnie,  &c.  diey  havo 
not  wry  tten  thereof  fo  largely  as  for  to  have  head,  armes,  fyB« 
gets/'  &c.    Rbbd. 

See  a  former  fcene  of  diis  pla^,  p.  24,  n.  r ;  and  Sir  Thomat^ 
Brown's  Fulger  Ertvrt,  p.  71,  edit.  |686.    Malonb. 

i w^r.fcutch'd— ]    That  is,  whipt,  carted.    PorB. 

I  rather  think  that  the  word  means  dirp  ot  grimed.  The  word 
hufivrves  agrees  better  with  this  {enfe.  ohaljow  crept  into  meaa 
houfes,  and  boafted  his  accompliihments  to  dirtj  women. 

Johnson. 

Ray,  among  his  north  country  words,  fays  that  an  wer-fwitcb^d 
httfnuife  is  a  ftrumpet.  Over^/cutcb'd  has  undonbtedhr  the  meaning 
which  Mr.  Pope  has  affixed  to^  it.  Over-fcutcb^d  is  the  fame  as 
oveT'fiotcb'd.   A  fiutcb  ot/cotcb  is  a  cut  or  laAi  with  a  rod  or  whip. 

Stebvens; 

The  following  paflkge  in  Mancau  Exiafiau,  or  Baxiet*  hay  Horfe 
in  a  Traunce,  4to.  1^95 »  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this  word  is 
ufed  in  a  wanton  fen^ :  **  The  leacherous  landlord  hath  his  wench 
at  his  commandment,  and  it  content  to  take  ware  for  his  money; 
his  ptvraXK/cuteberie  hurts  not  the  common-wealth  farther  than  that 
his  whoore  Ihall  have  a  houfe  rent-free."    Malonb. 

Now  I  bethink  me,  die  pleafant  Efqnire  aforefaid  may  have  Ka- 
fon  on  the  fide  of  hk  enucleation  ;  for  is  not  the  name  of  a  pro^ 
curefs — ^Mrs.  Overdotte,  in  Meafurtfor  Mea/mrt  f  and  hath  not  that 
fcftive  varlet  Sir  John  FalftaflF  talked  of  his  "  white  doe  with  a 
black  yrw/^'    Amner. 

4 fancies,  or  bis  good.nights.]  Fancies  and  Good-nigbis  vrtrt 

the  titles  of  little  poems.  One  of  Gafcoigne's  Good-nights  is  pub- 
liihed  among  his //<nvrrx.    Stbbvbns. 

^  And  now  is  ibis  Vice's  dagger'^}     By  Fice  here  th€  poet 
I      , 
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of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  fworn  bro-» 
ther  to  him:  and  I'll  be  fwomhe  never  faw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-^yard ;  and  then  he  burft  his 
hcad,^  for  crowding  among  the  marfhal's  men.    I 


that  4^11  clu^raAer  ii^  the  old  pl^yts,  (wUch  I  have  feren^ 
times  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes)  ecjuipped  with  afles 
can  and  a  wooden  dagger.  It  was  very  fatincal  in  Falftaff*  to 
compare  Sliallow's  adUvuy  and  impertinence  to  fuck  a  machine  as  a 
wooden  daggjer  in  the  hands  and  mai^jement  of  a  buffoon. . 

Theobald* 
See  VoL  IV.  p.  I4$>  n.  6.    Stbevbns. 

Fice  was  the  name  jg;iven  to  a  droll  figure,  heretofore  nmch  (hown 

ri  oor  fUge«  and  brought  in  to  play  the  fool  and  make  fport  for 
populace.  His  drefs  was  always  a  loi^  jerkin,  a  fool's  cap 
with  au's  ears,  and  a  thin  wooden  dagger,  luch  as  is  ftill  retained 
in  the  modem  figures  of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch.  Minlhew, 
and  others  of  oor  more  modem  criticks,  drain  hard  to  find  ont  the 
etjmolGHgy  of  the  word,  and  fetch  it  from  the  Greek  v  probably 
we  needlook  no  further  for  it  than  the  old  French  word  Vis, 
which  fi^ified  the  fame  as  yi/age  does  now.  From  this  in  jpart 
came  Vifdafe^  a  word  common  among  them  for  a  fool,  whiph 
^knage  fays  is  but  a  corruption  from  vis  d'a/ne,  the  face  or  head 
of  an  a&.  It  may  be  imagined  therefore  that  Vifdafe^  or  Vis  iPafne, 
was  the  name  fiirft  given  to  this  foolifh  theatrical  figure,  and  that 
by  vnlgar  nfe  it  was  (hortened  to  plain  Vis  or  Vice.    Hanmbr. 

The  word  Vice  is  an  abbreviation  of  Device ;  for  in  our  old  dra- 
matic (hows,  where  he  was  firfl  exhibited,  he  was  nothing  more 
than  an  artificial  figure,  a  puppet  moved  by  machinery^  and  then 
ori^nally  called  a  Device  or  'Vice,  In  thefe  rcprefentations  he  waf 
a  coidbnt  and  the  moft  popiilar  charader,  afterwards  adopted  into 
the  early  comedy.    The  finith's  machine  called  a  vice,  is  an  abbre- 

nation  of  the  fiime  fort. Hamlet  calb  his  uncle  **  a  vice  of 

kings,"  a  fantaftic  and  foBitiams  image  of  majefty,  a  mere  fuffH^ 
of  royalty.    See  Jonfon'a  AUhpruft,  KB.  I.  fc.  iii : 

«•  And  on  your  ftall  a  ^ppet  with  a  vkt.'*    T.  Waetoit. 

^  — : — i&eburfl  his  bead,"]  Thus  the  folio  and  quarto.  The 
modem  editors  read  broke.  To  break  and  to  ^jri|^were,  in  our 
poet's  time,  fynonymoufly  ufisd.  Thus  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  P«r/- 
mfitr,  tranflates  the  following  paflage  in  Horace : 

'   ^..^-^fn^M.  peresmtes  cuj^ide  Gallos. 

«<  The  lances  bmfi  in  Gallia's  flauglifer^d  forces*'* 

L  2 
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faw  it;  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own 
name :'  for  you  might  have  trufs*d  him;  and  all  his 
apparel,  into  an  eel-(kin ;  the  cafe  of  a  treble  haut- 
boy was  a  manfion  for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has 
he  land  and  beeves.  Well ;  I  will  be  acquainted  with 
him,  if  I  return:  and  it  (hall  go  hajd,  but  I  will 
make  him  a  philofopher's  two  ftones  to  me:*  If 

So,  in  Tiff  Old  Le^nd  of  Sir  Bevu  of  Hampton  : 

**  fiat  fyr  Bevis  fo  hard  him  thruft,  that  his  (houlder-bone  ' 
Yitburft.'* 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Tamburiaine^  ^59^  * 

<*  Whofe  chariot  wheels  have  burft  th*  Aflfyrian's  bones/' 
Agaiii,  in  Holinfhed,  p.  809 :  **  that  manie  a  fpeare  was  bur/f, 
and  manie  a  great  ftripe  given." 

To  brafi  had  the  fame  meaning*  Barrett,  in  his  Al'vearie,  or 
Quadmple  Didtionary,  i  c8o,  calls  a  hoofebrcaker  **  a  breaker 
and  brafter  of  doors."  The  fame  aathor  confbntly  ofes  burft  2J& 
fynonymoiis  to  broken*    See  Vol.  VI.  p.  386,  n*  6.    Stbbvbns. 

7  beat  bts  own  name:]     That  is,  htzi  ponnt,  a  fellow  fo 

flendeir,  that  his  name  might  have  hctngannt.    Johnson. 

• pbilofopbers  two  ftones  ^^"X    One  of  which  was  an  univer- 

fal  medicine,  and  the  other  a  tranfinuter  of  bafe  metals  into  gold. 

Warburton. 

I  believe  the  commentator  has  refined  thb  padage  too  much. 
A  philofopher's  two  ftones  is  only  more  than  the  philofopher's 
ftone.  The  univerfal  medicine  was  never,  ib  far  as  I  knowj 
conceived  to  be  a  ftone  before  the  time  of  Sutler's  ftone. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  ridicules  Dr.  Waiburton's  note  on  this  paflage, 
but  without  reafon.  Gower  has  a  chapter  in  his  Confeffio  AmantiSf 
**  Of  the  tbree  ftones  that  philofophres  made :"  and  Chaucer,  in 
his  tale  of  the  Chanou's  Yeman,  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  one  of  them 
is  Alixar  cleped\  and  that  it  is  a  nuattr  made  of  the  four  elements, 
Face^  in  the  Alcbymift,  afTures  uSf  it  is  **  a  ftone,  and  not  a  ftone.*' 

Farmbr. 

That  the  bgredients  of  which  this  Elixir,  or  Unkver/al  Medi- 
cine was  compofed,  were  by  no  means  difficult  of  acquifttion,  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  conclufion  of  a  letter  written  by  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  King  Jamet  L  on  the  fubjed  of  the  Pht-^ 
iofopber't  Stone.  See  the  feccmd  volume  of  Royal  Letters  in  the 
Britiih  Mufcam,  No*  6987,  art.  loi : 
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the  young  dace '  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  fee 
no  reafon,  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may  fnap 
at  him.     Let  time  fhape,  and  there  an  end. 

lExeunL 

*«  —  I  confe(s»  fo  longe  as  he  confeled  the  meanes  he  wrought 
by,  I  difpifed  all  he  faid  :  but  when  he  tould  me,  that  which  he 
hadi  eiven  your  fovrainlhip  to  preferve  you  from  all  iicknes  ever 
hereafter,  was  extradted  out  of  a  t— d,  I  admired  the  fellow ;  and 
for  theis  reafons:  that  being  a  ftranger  to  you,  yett  he  had  found 
out  the  kind  you  are  come  of,  and  vour  natural  afiedions  and  ape- 
tis;  and  fo,  like  a  fkillful  man,  nath  given  you  natural  fificke» 
which  is  the  onlie  meanes  to  preferve  the  radicall  hmrs :  and  thus 
I  conclude :  My  ibw  is  healthfuU,  mv  divill's  luckie,  myfelf  is 
happie,  and  lie^  no  more  than  ^out  olefling,  which  b  my  trew 
FeUfofbtrsftonet  upon  which  I  build  as  upon  a  rocke : 

Your  Majefties  n^pft  humble  flave  and  doge 

The  following  paflage  in  Churchyard's  Commtndation  to  them  thai 

tan  make  Gold  &c.  1 595,  will  fufficienthr  prove  that  the  Elixir  was 

fuppo&d  to  be  a  ftone  bdfore  the  time  ot  Butler : 

** much  matter  may  you  read 

**  Of  this'  rich  art  that  thoufands  hold  full  deere : 
**  Remundus  too,  that  long  liud  heere  indeede, 
**  Wrate  fundry  workes,  as  well  doth  yet  appeare, 
"  Oi fi^ne  for  gold,  and  (hewed  plaine  and  cleere, 
•*  hftone  for  health,     Amolde  wrate  of  the  fame, 
"  And  many  more  that  were  too  long  to  name/' 

Again,  in  the  dedication  of  The  Metamorphofis  of  Figmalwn* t  Image 

mmd  certame  Satyres,  1 598  : 

•*  Or  like  that  rare  and  rich  Elixarftone^ 

**  Can  tume  to  gold  leaden  invention."    Steevbns. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon*s  explanation  of  this  pafTage  is  the  true 
one.  *'  I  will  make  him  of  twice  the  value  of  the  philofopher's 
ftone."    Malonb. 

9  —  If  the  young  dace-^l  That  is,  if  the  pike  may  prey  upon 
the  dace,  if  it  be  the  law  of  nature  that  the  ftronger  may  feize  upon 
the  weaker,  Falftaff*  may,  with  great  propriety,  devour  Shallow. 

JOHNftON, 
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ACT    IV.       SCENfe    t. 

A  Foreji  in  Yorkftiirc. 

Enter  the  ArchUjhcf  of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings, 
ati  Oihers. 

Arch.  What  i«  this  foreft  caii'd? 

H^sr.  'Tis  Guakrec  foiieft,*  an't  ihall  pleafc  your 
grace. 

Arch.  Here  (land,  my  lords;  and  lend  difco- 
verers  forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hjsr.  We  have  fcnt  fordi  already. 

Arch.  'Tis  well  done. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  in  thefe  great  affairs, 
I  muft  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  fubftance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wifh  his  perfon,  with  fuch  powers 
As  might  hold  fortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  oppofite. 


»  *97f  Gualtrec/or^y?,]  «*  The  carle  of  Weftmorcland,  &c.  made 
forward  againft  the  rebels,  and  coming  into  a  plaine,  within  Galtree 
foreft,  caufed  their  ftandards  to  be  pitched  down  in  like  fort  as  the 
archbifhop  had  pitched  his,  over  againft  them."  Holinfhed,  p.  529. 

Steevens. 
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MowB.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dafh  themfelves  to  pieces* 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mrss.  Weft  of  this  foreft,  fcarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thoufand. 

MofVB.  The  juft  proportion  that  we  gave  them 
out. 
Let  us  fway  on,'  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader*  fronts  us 
here? 


'  Let  us  fway  «»,]  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  fccnyay/ry  m 
this  fenfe ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  true  word«  and  was  intended  to 
ei(prefs  the  uniform  and  forcible  motion  of  a  compadl  body.  There 
is  a  fenfe  of  the  noun  in  Milton  kindred  to  this«  where,  fpeaking 
of  a  weighty  fword,  he  fays,  **  It  deicends  with  huge  two-handed 
/*way"    Johnson. 

The  word  is  ufcd  in  Holinfhed,  Ingiifl?  Hiftory,  p.  986 :  "  The 
left  (ide  of  the  enemy  was  compelled  xof'way  a  cjood  way  back,  and 
give  ground,"  &c.  Again,  in  JGng  Henry  Fl.  Part  III.  Aft  II. 
fc.  V : 

**  ^owfwajs  it  this  way,  like  a  mightie  fea, 

**  Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 

'«  Now /ways  it  that  way,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Htnry  V: 

**  Rather  ftjaaying  more  upon  our  part,"  &c.    Steevens. 
*  —well-appointed  leader — ]      Well-appointed  is  completely 
mccoutred.     So,  in  The  Miferies  of  ^ueen  Margaret^  by  Drayton : 

"  Ten  thoufand  valiant,  ^well-appointed  men." 

L4 
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,  Mown. '  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Wcftmorcland. 
fVEST.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancafter. 

Arch.   Say  on,  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  in 
peace i 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

JVEsr.  Then,,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  addrefs 
The  fubftance  of  my  fpeech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itfelf,  in  bafe  and  abjedt  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,*  guarded  with  rage,* 
And  countenanced  by  boys,  and  beggary  j 


Again,  in  The  Ordinary ^  by  Cartwrlght : 

"  Naked  piety 

"  Dares  more»  than  faiy 'well-appointed.'*    Stebvens. 

*  Led  on  bj  bloody  joutb^l    I  believe  Shakipeare  wrote — heady 
youth.    Warburton. 

Bloody  youth  is  only  faneuine  youth>  or  youth  full  of  blood, 
and  of  thofe  paflions  which  blood  is  fuppofed  to  incite  or  nourifh. 

Johnson. 

.      So,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or:  "  Luft  is  but  a  bloody  fire," 

Malone. 

* guarded  ^with  rage,"]    Guarded  is  an  expreflion  taken  from 

drefs;  it  means  the  fape  asj^r/^,  turned  up*  Mr.  Pope,  who  has 
been  followed  by  fu^ceeding  editors,  reads  goaded.  Guarded  is  the 
reading  both  of  quarto  and  folio.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  ex- 
preffipn  in  the  former  part  of  this  play  : 

«*  Velvet  guards  and  Sunday  citizens,"  &c« 
Agaft>  in  ^he  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  Give  him  a  livery 

«*  More  guarded  than  his  fellows/*    Ste  E  v  e  ns. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  certainly  right.    We  have  the  fame  allufion  in  a 
former  part  of  this  play ; 

«*  To  face  mt  garment  of  rebellion 

«'  With  forae  $ne  colour,  tjiat  may  pleafe  the  eye 

"  Of  fickle  changelings,     &c. 
So  9gain,  in  the  fpeech  before  us : 

**  to  drefs  the  ugly  form 

•«  Of  bafc  and  bloody  Infrrrcftion— -•"    Malone. 
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I  fay»  if  damn*d  commotion  fo  appear'd^^ 

In  his  true^  native^  and  moft  proper  fhape^ 

You,  reverend  father,  and  thefe  noble  lords. 

Had  not  been  here,  to  drefs  the  ugly  form 

Of  bafe  and  bloody  infurrec^ion 

With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbifhop,*— 

Whofe  fee  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained ;  • 

Whofe  beard  the  filver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched; 

Whofe  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor 'd; 

Whofe  white  inveftments  figure  innocence,^ 

The  dove  and  very  blefled  §irit  of  peace, — 

Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf. 

Out  of  the  (beech  of  peace,  that  bears  fuch  grace. 

Into  the  harm  and  boift'rous  tongue  of  war? 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,*  your  ink  to  blood. 


' fi  appear'd,]   Old  copies— fo  appear.   Cornedcd  by  Mr. 

Fope.    Malone. 

'  Whifi  fee  ii  by  a  civil  peace  mamtam*d\\  Civil  is  gramet 
decent^  /oiemn.     So»  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

<«  Come  frui/ night, 

"  Thou  fobcr-fuitcd  matron,  all  in  black."    Stebvbns. 

9  Whofe  white  inveftments  figitre  innocence,']  Formerly,  (fays 
Dr.  Ho<iy>  Hiflofy  of  Convocations,  p.  141,)  all  bifhops  wore  white 
even  when  they  travelled.    Gr^y, 

By  comparing  this  paiFaee  with  another  in  p.  91 ,  of  Dr.  Grey'i 
notes,  we  learn  that  tne  white  inveftment  meant  the  epifcopal  ro- 
diet;  and  fhis  fhould  be  worn  by  the  theatrick  archbuhop. 

TOLLKT. 

*  granMs,']  For  graves  Dr.  V7arborton  very  plaufibly  reuis 

gUuvet,  and  is  followed  oy  Sir  Thomas  Hanroer.    Johnson. 

We  might  perhaps  as  plaafibly  te^  greaves,  u  e.  armour  for  the 
legs,  a  kind  of  boots.  In  one  of  The  Difcourfes  on  the  Art  Military, 
written  by  Sir  John  Smythc,  Knight,  1 586,  greaves  arc  mentioned 
as  neceilary  to  be  worn;  and  Ben  Jonfon  employs  the  fame  word 
in  his  Hymen^ei: 

«*  upon  their  legs  they  wore  ^hrts  greaves  J* 

Agsdn,  in  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  161 5  : 
*'  Arm'd  with  their  greaves  and  maoes." 
Agsdn,  in  the  fecond  Canto  oiThe  Barons  Wars,  by  Drayton: 
**  Marching  in  greaves,  a  helmet  on  her  hoid*'^ 


Your  pens  to  Itnces ;  ^d  yotrr  tang«<livinc 
To  a  loud  trumpet;,  afnd  a  point  ojf  war? 

Jr)ch.  Wherefore  do  I  thi3?-^fo  the  qucftion 
ftands. 
Briefly  to  this  end: — We  are  all  difeas*d; 
Ahd,  with  our  furfeiting,  and  waliton  hbutt. 
Have  brought  ourfelves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  mull  bleed  for  it :  6f  which  difrafe 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infe(9;ed,  died. 
But,  my  mou  noble  lord  of  Weftmoreland, 
I  take  n\3t  on  me  here  as  a  phyfician; 

Warner*  in  bis  Atthm  Enflwnl,  16029  B.  XII.  ch.  Ixix.  fpells 
Ibe  word  as  it  is  fouad  in  the  old  copies  of  Shakfpeare : 

••  T&e  tai(hcs,  cufhes,  andtne  p^nz'v^x^  ftaff,  pcnfell,  baifes^ 
aU," 
I  know  not  whether  it  be-worth  addju^g,  that  the  ideal  metamor- 
phofis  of  leathern  covers  of  hooks  into  p^ff^rv^x,  i*  e.  boots,  feems  to  be 
more  appoiitc  than  the  converfion  of  them  into  iitfhruments  of  wan 
Mr.M.  Mafon^  lioweTery  adduces  -a  quouition*  (from  the  next 
icene)  which  feems  to  fupport  Dr,  Warbnrtbn's  conje^nre: 
••  Turning  the  word  to  fajord,  and  Hfc  to  death.** 

StKEVBNS. 

The  emendation^  or  rather  interpretariony  prq)ofed  by  Mr. 
^teevenSf  appean  to  me  extremely  probable;  yet  a  following  line 
in  which  the  Archbifhop's  again  ^addtefTed,  may  be  urged  in  nnroor 
iof ^idtues,  i.  e.  fwords : 

**  Chearing  a  root  of  Mbeb  widi  your  df«m, 

*•  TMrMiftg  the  <iotfn/io  sword,  and  life  to  de^th.'* 

The  latter  part  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines,  however,  may  be 
«ddoced  in  fupport  of  graves  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.  Mr*  Steevens 
obfesves,  that  '« the  metanoiphofis  of  the  katbem  ecFvers  of  booh 
into  gretpvesy  i.  e*  hoots^  fisems  to  be  more  appoiite  than  the  con- 
verfion of  them  into  fach  ioftniments  of  war  z&glahiesi"  but  furely 
^Sbakibeare  did  not  mean,  if  he  wrote  axhtt  greaves  or  glaives, 
that  tney  adually  made  boau  m/njuords  of  their  books;  any  more 
than  that  they  made  Umces  of  their  pens.  The  paflage  already 
quoted,  **  turning  the  luord  to  fword,"  fufficiently  proves  that  he 
had  no  fuch  meaning.    Maxone. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  expfcffion  "  torasng  the  word  to  fword/' 
win  be  found  .but  a  fed>k  fupport  for  <*  glaives,"  if  it  be  con- 
fuleied  as  a  mat^/m^^matt.    Dovcx. 
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Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace^      » 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men: 

But,  rather,  Ihow  a  while  like  fearful  war^ 

To  diet  rank  minds,  lick  of  happinefs ; 

And  purgt  the  obftrUdUona,  which  begin  to  ilop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  juftly  weighed 

What  wrongs  bur  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  wc 

fuffbr. 
And  find  our  ^iefs  *  heavier  than  our  otFenccs. 
We  fee  which  way  the  ftrc^  of  tihit  doth  tun. 
And  are  enforced  from  our  mbft  qiiiet  fphcre*^ 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occafion: 
And  have  the  fummary  of  aM  our  griefs. 
When  time  ftiall  ferve,  to  Ihow  in  articles; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  ofFer'd  to  the  king. 
And  might  by  no  fuit  gain  our  audience : 
When  we  are  wrbng^d,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs. 
We  are  denied  accefs  *  unto  his  peribn 


a Mvrgriefi*— ]  Lcotirgxienuices.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  557^ 

n.  §•    Malonb. 

'  Jnd  are  enforced  from  our  mofi  fuiet  fpherc — ]  Iii  forinct  di- 
tions: 

And  are  enfirc*d  frtm  mtrnaft  'qtmt  there. 
This  is  5faid  in  anfwer  to  Wcftmoreland's  upbraiding  the  Arch^ 
biihopibr  ehgagiog  in  a  conrfe  which  fb  ill  became  hs  f  roftfliDn: 

"  yoa,  my  lord  archbUhop, 

**  Whofe  fee  is  by  a  dril  peace  mainlain'd;"  '&c. 
So  that  the  reply  muft  be  this : 

jind  are  enforced  from  our  moft  fuiet  ^ere.    WA&BUftTON. 

The  adtendon  of  Dr.  Watborton  deftroys  Ae  iedfe  df  the 
pafliijB(e.  There  refers  to  the  hew  tharnid  which  the  Mi|>idity  cf 
the  flood  from  the  ftrem  of  time  would  foree  itfdf  into. 

Hbnlbt. 

4  We  are  denied  accefs — ]  The  ArchbWhop  fays  in  Holinfhfcd : 
'*  Where  he  and  his  companie  were  in  armes^  it  was  for  feare  of 
the  king,  to  whom  he  codd  have  no  free  accdfle^  by  reafon  of 
fuch  a moltitQde  of  flatterers^  as  were'abditt Urn."   'Sitbb vnrs. 
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Even  by  thofe  men  that  mpft  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  th^  days  but  newly  gone, ' 
(Whofe  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  bloodj)  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  mftance/  (prefent  now,) 
Have  put  us  in  thefe  ill-befeeming  arms : 
Not  to  break  p^ace  *  or  any  branch  of  it ; 
But  to  cftablifti  here  a  peace  indeed^ 
Concurring  both  in  nam^  and  quality. 

fVEsr.  When  ever  yet.  was  your  appeal  deny'd? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king? 
What  peer  hath. been  fuborn'd  to  grate  on  you? 
That  you  (hould  feal  this  lawlefs  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  feal  divine, 
And  confecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ? ' 

^  0/  evefy  mmuti*s  inftancQ,]  The  examples  of  an  inftance  does 
sot  convey,  to  roe  at  Icaft^  a  vcr^r  clear  idea.  The  firecjuent  cor- 
Tuptions  that  occur  in  thfe  old  copies  in  words  of  this  kind,  make 
me  fufpedl  that  our  author  wrote. 
Of  every  minuted  inftants, 
i.  e.  the  examples  fumifhed  not  only  every  minute,  but  during  the 
moft  minute  divifion  of  a  minute. — Inftance^  however,  is  elfewhere 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  example ;  and  he  has  fimilar  pleonafms  in 
other  placed.    M  a  l  o  n  e. 

Examples  of  every  minute* s  inftance  are,  I  believe,  examples  which 
every  mmute  fupplies,  which  every  minute  prefles  on  our  notice. 

Stbbvbns. 

*  jy&/  to  break  peaee^  **  He  took  nothing  in  hand  againft  the 
king's  peace,  but  that  whatfoever  he  did,  tended  rather  to  advance 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  commonwealth."  Archbilkop's  fpcech 
in  Holinlhed.     Steevens. 

•  ^  And  confecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge?]  It  was  an  old  cuftom, 
continued  from  the  time  of  the  firll  croifaides,  for  the  Pope  to  con- 
fecrate the  general's  fword,  which  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  church.     To  this  cuftom  ;he  lipe  in  queftion  alludes. 

Warburton. 
— — f fl«f«ffl/w»'/  bitter  edge  f]  i.  e.  the  edge  of  bitter  ftrifc  and 
^mmotiotti  the  fword  of  rebdlion.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene: 

«•  That  the  united  veiFel  of  their  blood," 
inilead  o£^<<  the  vefle)  of  their  united  blood*"    Ma  lone. 
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Arch.  My  brother  general;  the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  bom  an  houfehold  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  ia  particular.* 

•  My  brother  gefteral,  See,     ■   ■ 

/  makr  mj  quarrel  in  particular  J\  The  fcnfc  is  this—**  My 
brother  general,  the  commonwealth,  which  ought  to  diftribute  its 
benefits  equally,  is  become  an  enemy  to  thofe  of  his  own  hou(e» 
to^  hr$ibers  bfrtr^  by  giving  fome  to  all,  and  others  u  r  ;  and 
this  (fays  he)  I  make  my  quarrel  or  grievance  that  honours  are 
unequally  diftributed ;"  tne  confhuit  birth  of  malecontents,  and 
foorce  of  civil  commotions.    Warburton. 

In  the  firft  folio  the  fecond  line  is  omitted,  yet  that  readings 
unintelligible  as   it  is,   has  been  followed  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 
How  difficultly  fenfe  can  be  drawn  from  the  beft  reading  the  ex- 
plication of  Dr.  Warburton  may  (how.    1  believe  there  is  an  error 
in  the  firft  line,  which  perhaps  may  be  redified  thus: 
Mj  quarrel  general,  tie  common*wealtbf 
T9  brother  bom  an  houfehold  cruelty , 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular* 
That  is,  my  general  caufe  of  difcontent  is  public  mifman^^  rment ; 
my  particular  caufe,  a  domeflic  injur)'  done  to  my  natural  brother, 
who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  king's  order.    Johnson. 
This  circumftance  is  mentioned  in  the  Firft  Part  of  the  play : 

•*  The  archbilhop who  bears  hard 

"  His  brother's  death  at  BriHol,  the  lord  Scroop." 

Steevbns* 
The  meaning  of  the  paflage  appears  to  me  to  be  this—**  My 
brother-general  (meaning  Mowbray,  the  Lord  Marifchal)  makes 
the  mifcondud  of  public  affairs,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
hb  caule  of  quarrel ;  but  my  particular  caufe  of  quarrel,  is  a 
family  injury,  the  cruelty  witn  which  my  real  brother  has  been 
treated;"  meaning  Lord  Scroop.    M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is—'*  My  brother  general,  nvho  is  jwud 
here  luitb  me  in  command,  makes  the  commonwealth  his  quarrel^ 
u  e.  has  taken  up  arms  on  account  of  publick  grievances ;  a  par- 
ticular injury  done  to  my  own  brother,  is  my  ground  of  quarrel,'* 
I  have,  however,  very  little  confidencie  in  this  interpretation.  I 
have  fuppofed  the  word  general  a  fubftantive;  but  probably  it  is 
ttfed  as  an  adjective,  and  the  meaning  may  be,  I  confider  the 
wrones  done  to  the  commonwealth,  the  common  brother  of  us  all, 
and  the  particular  and  domeftick  cruelty  exercifed  againft  my  na. 
tural  brother,  as  a  fufficient  ground  for  taking  up  arms. — ^If  the 
former  be  the  true  interpretation,  perhaps  a  lemicolon  fhould  be 
placed  aftcj  commowwealtb*    The  word  bom  in  the  fubfcquent  line 
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ffi^BSTn  ThiCrc  is  no  need  of  any  Aich  i?edfeis  j 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  nol  iTtelongs  to  y^u. 

MowB.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part;  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruifes  of  the  days  before ; 
And  fuffer  the  condition  of  thefe  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

IVest.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray^* 

Conftrue  the  times  to  their  neceffities,' 
And  you  (hall  fay  indeed, — it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  jpart,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  prcfent  time,* 

KTo  brother  horn]  feems  ftron^ly  to  countcaance  the  Aippoiitlon 
at  general  in  the  prefent  line  is  an  epithet  applied  to  brother,  and 
not  a  fubllantive. 

In  that  which  is  apparently  the  firft  of  the  two  quartos,  the 
fecond  line  is  found;  bat  is  omitted  in  the  other,  and  the  folio* 
I  fuipe^  that  a  line  has  been  loft  following  the  word  commotrwealtb; 
the  (enfe  of  which  was—**  is  the  general  ground  of  our  taking  up 
arms." 

This  fuDpofition  renden  the  whole  paflage  fo  clear,  that  I  am 
now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  line  has  been  loft.  "  Afy  general 
brother 9  the  commo/iiuealtbt  is  the  general  ground  of  our  taking 
up  arms ;  a  tvrong  of  a  domefiick  nature ,  namelj  the  cruelty  Jhe*wtt  /» 
mjf  natural  brother^  is  mj  particular  gromnd for  engaging  in  this  ivarJ* 

Malone, 

It  is  now  become  certain  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the 
quarto  editions,  1600,  of  this  play.  They  are  all  before  me, 
and  in  tnvo  of  them  (only  one  of  which  contains  the  additional 
fcene  at  the  berinnin^  of  ^e  third  A€i)  the  fecond  line,  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Malone,  is  wanting.    Stbbybns. 

^  O  my  good  hrd  Mowbray,  &C.]  The  thirty-feven  lines  fol- 
lowing are  not  in  the  quarto.    Malonb. 

^  Conftrue  the  times  to  their  necifftties^  That  is,-*-Judge  of  what 
is  dofie  in  thefe  times  according  to  the  exigencies  that  over-role  us. 

Johnson. 
^  Eifierjrin  the  king,  &c.]    Whether  the  faults  of  government 
^  ifl^xited  to  the  time  or  th&inrj^,  it  appears  not  that  yon  have, 
Jor  jwx  par^  bwi  injored  othg:  by  die  king  or  the  time. 

Johnson. 
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That  you  fhould  have  aa^ncb  of  any  gjpuivd 
To  build  a  grief  oa:  \  Were  you  not  relbr'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  fignories. 
Your  noble  and  righti-wdUUremember'd  father'&? 
Mow^  What  thing,  in  honour^  had  my  father 
loft. 
That  need  to  be  revived,  and  breathed  in  me? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  ftate  flood  then, 
Wa$i  force  perforce,^  compelled  to  baniflb  him : 
And  then,  when  *  Harry  Bolingbroke^  and  he, — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roufed  in  their  feats. 
Their  neighing  courfers  daring  of  the  fjpur. 
Their  armed  ftaves  in  charge,*  their  beavers  down,^ 
Their  eyes  of  fire  fpaxkling  through  fights  of  fteel,^ 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  ; 
Then,  then,  when  tbere  was  notnlng  could  have  ftaid 
My  Cither  from  the  breaft  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down^ 


)  To  huildagnsS  ou:'\  L  e.  a  grievance.    Malonb. 
4  Was^  force  pefforce;]   Old  copy— Was  firc*d.    Correaed  by- 
Mr.  Theobald.    In  a  fubfeqaesft  iceoe  we  have  the  fame  voids: 
**  As,  firce  perforce,  the  age  will  put  it  in."    Malovb. 

<  And  tben»  when~]  Thei  old  copies  icad— u^W^  then,  that-.^. 
Correaed  by  Mr.  Pope.    Mr;  Howe  ttsA^^'^And  when  that — . 

Malonb. 

^  Their  armed  ftavit  in  cAmm^,  Sac  J]  An  artnod  ftaff  ia  a  lance. 
To  be  in  charge,  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  reft  for  the  eacpunter. 

JOHMSOII. 

7  their  beavers  doivfi,"]     Beaver,  it  has  been  already  ob- 

ferved  in  a  former  note,  (fee  Vol.  VIII.  p.  5^46,  n.  9.)  meant 
properly  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  let  dowa,  to  enaUe  the 
wearer  to  drink ;  but  b  confonnded  both  here  and  in  Hamlet  with 
vtfiere,  or  ofed  for  helmet  in  general. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  is  not  anfwerable  fbr  any  conftifion  on  this 
fnbjedl.  He  n(ed  the  word  beaver- in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it 
was  ofed  by  all  his  contemporaries.    Malonb. 

* fights  offteel,1  i.  e.  the  perforated  part  of  their  he^ineti, 

Arotigh  which  they  coald  fee  to  dired  their  aim.    Vytere,  Fr. 

STBBTtlfi» 
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His  own  life  hung  upon  the  ftafF  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himfelf ;  and  all  their  lives; 
That,  by  indiftment,  and  by  dint  of  fword. 
Have  fince  mifcarricd  under  Bolii^broke. 

IVest.  You  fpeak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 

not  what : 
The  earl  of  Hereford^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  moft  valiant  gentleman; 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have 

fmil'd? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  vidor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry: 
For  all  the  country,*  in  a  general  voice, 
Cry'd  hate  upon  him;  and  all  their  prayers,  and 

love. 
Were  fet  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  blefs'd,  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the 

king.* 
But  this  is  mere  digreflion  from  my  purpofe. — 
Here  come  I  froni  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience:  and  wherein 
It  (hall  appear  that  your  demands  are  juft. 
You  (hall  enjoy  them;  every  thing  fet  off. 
That  might  fo  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

MofVB.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this 
offer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.' 

9  The  carl  of  Hereford — ]  This  is  a  miftakc  of  our  author's. 
He  was  Duke  of  Hereford.    Sec  King  Richard  IL    Malonb. 

*  AndbU/i^d,  and  jprac*d  indeed,  more  than  the  kingj]  The  two 
oldeft^  folios,  (which  nm  gave  us  this  fpeech  of  Weftmoreland}  tead 
this  line  thus: 

And  ble/s*d  and  graced  and  did  more  than  the  king* 
Dr.  Thirlby  reformed  the  text  very  near  to  the  traces  of  the  coN 
rupted  reading.    Thiobald, 
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IVest.  Mowbray,  you  overwecn,  to  take  it  fo; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear: 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken,  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  ufe  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  ftrong,  our  caufe  the  beft; 
Then  reafon  wills,^  our  hearts  fhould  be  as  good :— • 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compelled. 

MowB.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  Ihall  admit  no 
parley. 

IVEsr.  That  argues  but  the  fhame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commiffion. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear,  and  abfolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  fhall  fland  upon? 

IFEsr.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name;* 
I  mufe,  you  make  fo  flight  a  queftion. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland, 
this  fchedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances  :— 


5  Then  rea/on  wills,]  The  old  copy  has  tvilL  Correfted  by 
Mr.  Pope.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  read — Then  rea/on  well — » 
The  fame  miftakc  has,  I  think,  happened  in  The  Merry  Wivei  of 
Wind/or.     Malone. 

The  fenfe  is  clear  without  alteration.  Reafm  nvilU — ^is,  reafon 
determines,  direds.    Steevens. 

^  Thai  is  intended  in  the gemroTs  name:]  That  is,  this  power 
is  included  in  the  name  or  office  of  a  generaL  We  wonder  that 
you  can  alk  a  queHion  fo  trifling.    Johnson. 

Intended  is — underfiood^  i.  e.  meant  without  expreffing,  like 
entendu^Yu Juhauditur^  Lat.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IX.  M 
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Each  fcvcral  article  herein  redrefs'd ; 

All  members  of  our  caufe,  both  here  and  hencc> 

That  are  infinew'd  to  this  adlion^ 

Acquitted  by  a  true  fubftandal  form ;  ^ 

And  prefent  execution  of  our  wills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purpofes,  coniign'd ;  * 

*  fkhftantial  form ;]  That  is^  l)y  a  pardon  of  due  form  and 

legal  validity.    Johnsou, 

^  To  uSf  and  to  otir  porpofcs,  confign'd ;}  The  old  copies-^ 
confind.     St  E  evens. 

This  fchedule  we  fee  confifts  of  three  parts:  i.  A  rcdrefs  of  ge- 
neral grievances.  2.  A  pardon  for  thofe  in  arms.  3.  Some  demands 
of  advantage  for  them.  But  this  third  part  is  very  (Irangely  ex- 
prefled. 

And  prefent  executku  of  our  miilh 
Tomf,  and  to  our  pnrpofes,  confined, 
'the  firft  line  (hows  they  nad  fomething  to  demand,  and  the  fecond 
cxprcflcs  the  modefty  of  that  demand.  The  demand,  fays  the 
fpeaker,  is  confined  to  tts  and  to  our  purpofes,  A  very  mod^ft  land  of 
leftridtion  trUly!  only  as  exteniive  as  their  appetites  and  paffions. 
Without  queftion  Shakfpeare  wrote — 

To  us  and  to  our  properties  confin'd; 
i.  e.  we  defire  no  more  thin  -fecurity  for  our  liberties  and  pro* 
perties:  and  this  was  no  unreafonable  demand.     Wa&bu&ton. 

This  paflage  is  fo  obfcure  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
Nothing  better  occurs  to  me  than  to  read  confign'd  for  confin'd* 
That  is,  t€t  the  execution  of  our  demands  be  put  into  our  hands 
according  to  our  declared  purpofes.     Johnson. 

Perhaps,  we  (hould  read  confimid.  This  would  obviate  every 
difficulty.     Steevens. 

I  believe  two  lines  are  out  of  place.     I  read : 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances ^ 
And  prefent  execution  of  our  twills  ; 
To  us  and  to  our  purpofes  confind.     Farmer. 
The  prefent  reading  appears  to  me  to  be  right;  and  what  they 
demand  is,  a  fpeedy  execution  of  their  wills,  fo  far  as  they  relate 
to  thcmfelves,  and  to  the  grievances  which  they  propofed  to  redrefs. 

M.  Mason. 

The  quarto  has  confined.    In  my  copy  of  the  firft  folio,  the  word 

appears  to  be — confind.     The  types  ufed  in  that  edition  were  fo 

worn,  that  f  and  /  are  fcarcely  aiftinguifhable.    But  however  it 

may  have  been  printed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  'true  reading  is 

I 
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We  come  wtthiti  cnir  awful  ban|c$  ^gain/ 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arija  of  peac^. 

coftfi^'d;  that  is,  firated,  ratijted,  confirmtd\  a  Latin  fenfe;  ''  ohS^ 
ritate  coofi^at^e  liters — .  Cicero  pro  Cluentiq.**  It  has  thU  figl^* 
fication  again  in  this  play : 

**  And  (God  coujigning  to  my  good  intents) 

**  No  prince  Qor  peer"  &c, 
^igain,  in  %*  Henry  V: 

"  And  take  with  yon  free  ppwer  to  ratify, 

"  Augment  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  beft 

**  Shall  fee  advantageable  for  our  dignity^ 

"  Any  thine  in  or  out  of  our  demands; 

**  And  we'll  fo/r^  thereto." 
Again,  ibid:  **  It  were,  ray  lof:d,a  hard  condition  fot  ^  maid  to 
ionjign  to         ."    Con^n'd,  in  my  apprehenfion,  is  unintelligible, 

Suppofin^  thefe  copies  to^have  been  made  by  the  ear«  and  one  to 
have  tranfcribed  while  another  read,  the  jniftsuce  mieht  eafily  have 
happened,  for  confi^d  and  confin'dzxz  in  found  un£ftinguifliahle; 
and  when  the  compofitqr  fouryi  lthe  latter  word  in  the  manufcript, 
he  would  naturally  print,  confind,  inflead  of  a  word  that  has  no 
exiftence. 

Dr.  Johnfon  propofed  the  reading  t^  I  have  adopted^  bat 
explains  the  wo^d  difc^nciitly.  The  exaoiples  above  quoted  (how^  J 
think,  that  the  explication  of -tliis  word  already  given  is  the  tt\ii^ 
one.    Maloke. 

Though  I  have  followcd'Mr.  Malone's  example  by  admitting  Dr. 

iohnfon's  conjeAure,  the  notes  of  various  commentators  are  left 
efore  the  reader,  to  whofe  judgement  they  are  fubmitted. 

Stbbvbks, 

^  We  come  ivithin  our  awful  banks  againfl  Awful  bonis  are  th« 
pn]|»er  limits  of  reverence.    J  oji  n  sqm  • 

So,  in  The  Tnvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

"  From  the  fociety  of  tfoii^men."    Stebvbnc. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fameTcnfc  in  Pericles: 

**  A  better  prince  and  benign  lord 

**  Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word,"    M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads  lawful.  We  have  awful  in  the  laft  Aft  of 
this  play : 

'*  To  pluck  down  juftioe  from  her  awful  bench," 

Here  it  certainly  means  infpiring  o'we.  If  awful  banks  bp  right, 
the  words  muft  mean  due  and  orderly  limits.     M  a  L  o  n  b» 

M  a 
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JVest.  This  will  I  fhow  the  general.     Pleafe 
you,  lords. 

In  light  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either^  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  fo  frame ! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  fwords 
Which  muft  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  fo. 

[Exit  West. 

MoivB.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bofom,  tells 
me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  (land. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that:  if  we  can  make. our 
peace 
Upon  fuch  large  terms,  and  fo  abfolute. 
As  our  conditions  (hall  confift  upon,' 
Our  peace  (hall  (land  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains* 

MoivB.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  (hall  be  fuch. 
That  every  (light  and  falfe-derived  caufe. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,^  and  wanton  reafon. 
Shall,  to  the  king,  tafte  of  this  adlion : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love,* 

"  And  either — ]  The  old  copies  read — At  either,  &c.  That 
eafy  but  certain  change  in  the  text,  I  owe  to  Dr.  Thirlby. 

Theobald. 
■  confift  upon,]     Thos  the  old  copies.     Modem  editors-* 

iftjtft.      StEEV£NS. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is»  as  our  conditions  (hall  ftaud  upon,  (hall 
make  the  foundation  of  the  treaty.  A  Latin  fenie«  So,  in  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre,   1 609 : 

*•  Then  welcome  peace,  if  he  om  peace  confift'* 
See  alfo  p.  161 : 

"  Of  what  conditions  we  ^i^ftand  upon.'*    Malone. 

'^  nice^  i.  e.  trivial.     So,  m  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Y  The  letter  was  not  nic§^  but  full  of  charge." 

Stbbvbns, 


*  That,  nvere  our  toyH  faiths  martyrs  m  love,"]    If  royal  faith  ( 
ean  &ith  to  a  king,  it  yet  cannot  mean  it  witnout  much  violei 
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We  fhall  be  winnow *d  with  fo  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  fhall  fcem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord;  Note  this, — the  king 
is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  fuch  picking  grievances  : ' 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean;* 
And  keep  no  telltale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  hiflory  his  lofs 
To  new  remembrance:  For  full  well  he  knows. 
He  cannot  fo  precifely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  mifdoubts  prefent  occafion: 
His  foes  are  fo  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfaflen  fo,  and  fhake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land^  like  an  offenfive  wife. 


done  to  the  language.  I  therefore  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
loyal  faiths,  which  is  proper,  natural,  and  fuitable  to  the  intention 
of  the  fpeaker.    Johnson. 

Rojal  faith »  the  original  reading,  is  undoubtedly  right.     Royal 
faith  means,  the  faith  due  to  a  king.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  The  citizens  have  (hewn  at  full  their  roy^/ minds;*' 
i.  c.  their  minds  well  afiefted  to  the  king.  Wolfcy,  in  the  fame 
plav,  when  he  difcovers  the  king  in  mafquerade,  fays,  **  here  I'll 
make  my  royal  choice,"  i.  e.  not  fuch  a  choice  as  a  king  would 
make,  but  fuch  a  choice  as  has  a  king  for  its  objed.  So  royal 
faith,  the  faith  which  is  due  to  a  king ;  which  has  the  fovereign 
for  its  objeft.     Malone.  » 

This  reading  is  judicioufly  reftored,  and  well  fupported  by  Mr. 
Malone.     St  ee  yens. 

5  Of  dainty  and  fuch  picking  grievances  :']     I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  line  is  corrupted,  and  that  we  fhould  read : 

Of  picking  out  fuch  dainty  grie*vances»     Johnson. 

Picking  means  piddling,  infrgnificant.     Steeyens. 

^  *wi/>e  his  tables  clean;']  Alluding  to  a  table-book  of  flate^ 

ivory,  &c.    Wa&bu&ton. 

M  3 
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That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offtr  ftrokcs  i 
As  he  is  ftriking^  holds  his  infant  up^ 
And  hangs  refolv'd  corrcdion  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear*d  to  execution. 

H^sr.  Befides,  the  king  hath  wafted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  inftruments  of  chaftifement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fanglefs  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

jiRCH.  •Tis  very  truer^ 

And  therefore  be  affur'd,  my  good  lord  marlhal. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  ftronger  for  the  breaking. 

MowB.  Be  it  Ilo. 

Here  is  return'd  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

JVest.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  Pleafeth  your 
lordfhip. 
To  meet  his  grace  juft  diftance  'tween  our  armies? 

MowB.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name 
then  fet  forward. 

Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace: — my  lord, 
we  come.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE     II. 

Another  Part  ^  the  Forejl. 

Enter ,  from  one  Jide^  Mowbray,  the  Archbifliop, 
Hastings,  and  Others:  from  the  other  Jlde,  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers, 
and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my 
coufin  Mowbray : — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbilhop ; — 
And  fo  to  you,  lord  Haftings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  lhow*d  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  allembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  expofition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  fee  you  here  an  iron  man,^ 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  fword,*  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  (its  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  funfhine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abufe  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mifchiefs  might  he  fet  abroach. 
In  (hadow  of  fuch  greatnefs !  With  you,  lord  bilhop. 
It  is  even  fo : — Who  hath  not  heard  it  fpoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God? 


'  an  iron  matiy'\     Holinflied  fays  of  the  Archbifhop,  that 

•'  coming  foorth  amongft  them  clad  in  armour^  he  incouraged 
and  pricked  them  foorth  to  take  the  enterprife  in  hand." 

Steevens, 
*  Turning  the  ivord  to  fword,  &c,]  A  (imilar  thought  occurs  in 
the  prologue  to  Gower's  ConfeJJio  Amantit^  '554- 
•'  Into  i\it /worde  the  churche  kaye 
*•  Is  turned^  and  the  holy  bede,"  &c.     Steevbns, 

M  4 
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To  us,  the  fpeaker  in  his  parliament; 
To  us,  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himfelf ;  * 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer, 
between  the  grace,  the  fanftities  of  heaven,' 
And  our  dull  workings :  ®  O,  who  fhall  believe. 
But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
JEmploy  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 
As  a  falfe  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  diftionourable  ?  You  have  taken  up,** 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  fubjeds  of  his  fubftitute,  my  father; 
And,  both  againft  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-fwarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancafter^ 

I  am  not  here  againft  your  father's  peace : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  fenfe,* 


.  *  the  imagined  'voice  of  God  him/elf;']  The  old  copies,  hj 

an  apparent  errour  of  the  prefs,  have — the  imagine  'voice,    Mr. 

Pope  introduced  the  reading  of  the  text.  Perhaps   Shakfpeare 
wrote — 

To  us,  the  image  and  'voice,  &c. 
So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene : 

"  And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth."    Ma  lone. 

I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  rcjedl  a  harmonious  reading,  that 
another  eminently  harlh  may  fupply  its  place.     Stbevens. 

'  the  JanQities   of  bea^ven,']     This  exprcffion  Milton  hat 

copied : 

"  Around  him  all  the  fanSities  of  heaven 
"  Stood  thick  as  ftars."    Johnson. 

•  ivorltings  .'1  i.  e.  labours  of  thought.    So,  inA^  Henry  F: 
**  the  forge  and  fworking-hon/e  of  thought." 

Steevens. 

'  Tou  ha*ve  taken  up,]  To  tale  up  is  to  levy,  to  raife  in  arms. 

Johnson. 

*  in  common  fenfe,]     I  believe  Shakfpeare  wroit  common 
fence,  i.  e.  drove  by  felf-dcfence.     Warburton. 

Common  fenfe  is  the  general  fenfe  of  general  danger.     Johnson* 
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Crowd  us,  and  crufti  us,  to  this  monllrous  form. 

To  hold  our  fafety  up.     I  fent  your  grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 

The  which  hath  been  with  fcorn  (hov*d  from  the 

court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra  fon  of  war  is  born: 
Whofe  dangerous  cyts  may  well  be  charm 'd  aflecp/ 
With  grant  of  our  moft  juft  and  right  defires ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madnefs  cur*d. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majefty. 

MoivB.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  laft  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 

We  have  fupplies  to  fecond  our  attempt ; 
If  they  mifcarry,  theirs  fhall  fecond  them : 
And  fo,  fuccefs  of  mifchief  ♦  fhall  be  born ; 
And  heir  from  heir  Ihall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  (hall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  fhallow.  Ballings,  much 
too  (hallow. 
To  found  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

IVest.  Pleafeth  your  grace,  to  anfwer  them  di- 
reftly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles? 

P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  ^  them 
well : 
And  fwear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood. 
My  father's  purpofes  have  been  niiftook ; 

'  Who/e  dangerous  eyes  may  «well  be  charmed  ajleep^     Alluding  to 
the  dragon  charmed  to  reft  by  the  fpcUs  of*  Medea.     Stbbvbns. 
^  And  fo^  {Mcct(s  of  mi/chief — ]  .S^rr^  for  fucceffion. 

Warburtok. 

5  and  do  allow — J  i.  e.  approve.     So,  in  AT.  Lear,  hd  II. 

fc.  iv ; 

'*  if  your  fwect  fway 

«*  JUq^  obedience."    Maloni. 
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And  iome  about  him  have  too  laviihlf 
Wrefted  his  meaning,  and  authority.-— 
My  lord,  thefe  griefs  (hall  be  with  fpeed  redrc£s*d; 
Upon  my  foul,  they  (hall.     If  this  may  plcafe  you, 
Difcharge  your  powers  *  unto  their  feveral  counties. 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  thofe  tokens  home. 
Of  our  reftored  love,  and  amity. 

jIrch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  thefe  re- 
drefles. 

P.  yoHN.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my 
word: 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hjsr.  Go,  captain,  [91?  an  Officer.]  and  deliver 
to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
I  know,  it  will  well  pleafe  them ;  Hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord^of  Weftmoreland. 

JVEsr.  I  pledge  your  grace:    And,  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  beftow'd,  to  breed  this  prefent  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  fhow  itfelf  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

JVest.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  coulin,  Mowbray. 


^  Difcharge  jour  ptrwert — ]  It  was  Wcftmoreland  who  made  this 
deceitful  propofal,  as  appears  from  Holinfhed:  **  The  earl  of 
Weftmorcland  ufing  more  policie  than  the  reft,  faid,  whereas  our 
people  have  been  long  in  armour,  let  them  depart  home  to  their 
woonted  trades:  in  the  roeane  time  let  us  drink  togither  in  figne 
of  agreement,  that  the  peoj)Ie  on  both  fides  may  fee  it,  and  know 
that  It  is  true,  that  we  be  light  at  a  point."    Steeyens. 
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Mows.  You  wifli  me  health  in  very  happy  feafoiir 
For  I  am,  on  the  fudden,  fomething  ill. 

Anca.  Againft  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry  ;* 
But  heavinefs  foreruns  the  good  event. 

ff^Esr.  Therefore  be  merry,  cozj'  lince  fudden 
forrow 
Serves  to  fay  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow. 

Arch»  Believe  me,  I  am  pafling  light  in  fpirit. 
MofVB.  So  much  the  worfe,  if  your  own  rule  be 
true.  [Shouts  witbiw. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered;  Hark^ 

how  they  (hout ! 
MoivB.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  vidlory. 

Arch*  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conqucft; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  fubdued. 
And  neither  party  loftr. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  difcharged  too. — 

[Exit  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  fo  pleafe  you,  let  our  trains  • 


*  Againft  ill  chances ^  Tnen  are  ever  merty;]  Thus  the  poet  defcribes 
Romeo,  as  feeling  an  unaccuftom'd  degree  of  cheerfulnefi  juft  before 
he  hears  the  news  of  the  death  of  Juliet.     Stbevens. 

■^  Therefore  be  merry  ^  c(fz ;]  That  is — Therefore,  notwithftanding 
this  ibdden  impulfe  to  heavinefs,  be  meny,  for  iuch  fudden  de^ 
je^ons  forebode  good.     Johnson. 

• lei  our  trains  &c.]    That  is,  onr  army  on  each  part,  thae 

we  may  both  fee  thofe  that  were  to  have  oppofcd  us.     Johkson. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read  your  trains.  The  Prince  koew  his 
own  (Irength  (ufficiently,  and  only  wanted  to  be  acquainted  widi 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  plural,  trains,  however,  feems  in  favour 
of  the  old  reading.     Malomb. 

The  Prince  was  defirous  to  fee  their  train,  and  therefore,  under 
pretext  of  affording  them  a  fimilar  gratification,  propofed  that  both 
uains  fhould  pafs  in  review.    Stbevbn«» 
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March  by  us ;  that  we  may  perufe  the  men 
We  (hould  have  cop*d  withal. 

jIrch.  Go,  good  lord  Haftings, 

And,  ere  they  be  difmifs'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

P.  John.  I  truft,  lords,  we  (hall  lie  to-night  to- 
gether.— 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  coufin,  wherefore  ftands  our  army  ftill? 

IVEsr.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to 
ftand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  fpeak. 

P.  John.  They  know  their  duties, 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

HAsr*  My  lord,  our  army  is  difpers*d  already : 
Like  youthful  fleers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courfes 
Eaft,  weft,  north,  fouth ;  or,  like  a  fchool  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  fporting-place. 

IVEsr.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Haftings ;  for  the 
which 
I  do  arreft  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treafon : — 
And  you,  lord  archbifliop, — and  you,  lord  Mow- 
bray,— 
Of  capital  treafon  I  attach  you  both. 

MoivB*  Is  this  proceeding  juft  and  honourable? 

IVest.  Is  your  affembly  fo? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none : 
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I  promised  you  redrefs  of  thefe  fame  grievances/ 
Whereof  you  did  complain;  which,  by  mine  ho- 
nour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  mod  chriflian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  tafte  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  fuch  acfts  as  yours. 
Moft  fhallowly  did  you  thefe  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here,^  and  foolilhly  fent  hence.— 
Strike  up  our  drums,  purfue  the  fcatter'd  ftray; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  fafely  fought  to-day.— 
Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death; 
Treafon's  true  bed,  and  yieldcr  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt.^ 

\ 

•  I  fromis*Jjou  redrefs  ofxkid^  fame  ^rievofices,]  Surely  the  two 
redunoant  vroi6s^^be/e  Jame,  ihould  be  omitted  for  the  fake  of 
metre.    They  are  undoubted  interpolationt*    Stbevbns. 

9  Fondly  brought  here,  &c.]  Fontlly  is  fooliihly.  ■  So,  in  lord 
Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  JEneid: 

"  What  wight  {ofond  fuch  oflfer  to  rewfc?"  '  Stbbvbns. 

*  ExeuntJ]  It  cannot  but  raife  fome  indignation  to. find  this 
horrid  violation  of  faith  paffed  over  thus  flightiy  by  the  poet,  with« 
out  any  note  of  cenfure  6r  deteftation.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has  merely  followed 
the  hiflorians  who  related  this  perfidious  ad  without  animadverfion, 
and  who  fecm  to  have  adopted  the  ungenerous  fentiment  of 
Choroebus : 

i^ dolus  an  *virtuSf  quis  in  bofte  requirat  f 

fiut  this  is  certainly  no  excufe;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poet 
always  to  takeldie  fide  of  virtue.     Ma  lone. 
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SCENE     IIL 

Another  Part  of  the  Foreft. 

Alanims.     Excurjicns.     Enter  Falstaff   and 
CoLEViLE,  meeting. 

Fal.  What*8your  name,  fir?  of  what  condition 
arr  you ;  and  of  what  place»  I  pray? 

Cole.  I  am  a  km^tA,  iir;  and  my  name  is*-* 
Colevile  of  the  dale.' 

Frfx.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name;  a  knight 
is  your  degree;  and  your  place,  the  dale :  Colevile 
Ihall  iliil  be  your  name;  a  traitor  your  degree;  and 
the  dungeon  your  place, — a  place  deep  enough ;  fo 
(hall  you  ftill  be  Cilcvilc  of  the  dale.^ 

CoLB.  Are  not  you  fir  John  FalftafF? 
Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  fir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  fir?  or  ihall  I  fweat  for  you?    If  I  do 

'  Cole'vile  of  the  dale.]      "  At   the  king's    coming   to 

Ontham^  the  lord  Haftings,  ^r  John  Colevile  of  the  dale.  Sec,  being 
convided  of  the  confpiracy,  were  there  beheaded,"  Holinfhed, 
p.  530.     Stbbvens. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  Haftings  or  Colevile  was  taken  prifoner 
in  this  battle.     See  Rot.  Pari.  7  and  8  Hen.  IV.  p.  604. 

RiTSON. 

^  — —  and  the  dungeon  your  flace^-^-^a  place  deep  enough ;  fojhall 
you  fl ill  he  Colevile  of  the  dale.]  But  where  is  the  wit,  or  the  logic 
of  this  conclufion  ?  I  am  almoft  perfuaded  that  we  ought  to  read 
thus: 

^"^^Cole'vile  Jhall  ftill  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and 
the  dungeon  your  place,  a  dale  deep  enough. 

He  may  then  juftly  infer. 

So  Jhallyou  ftill  be  Colevile  of  the  dale.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  fenfe  of  dale  is  included  in  deep-,  a  dale  is  a  deep  place; 
a  dungeon  is  a  deep  place;  he  that  is  in  a  dungeon  may  be  therefore 
faid  to  be  in  a  diUe.    Johnson. 
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fweat,  they  arc  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  \^ep 
for  thy  death :  therefore  route  up  fear  and  tremblings 
and  do  obfervance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  fir  John  Falftaff ;  and,  in 
that  thought,  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  fchool  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  fpeaks 
any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a 
belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  fimply  the  moft 
adive  fellow  in  Europe :  My  womb,  ray  womb,  taj 
womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes  our  general. 


Enter  Prince  John   of  Lancaster,  Westmo&s* 
LAND,  and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  lieat  is  paft,*  fbllow.aD  fiirther 
now; — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  coufin  Weftmoireland. — 

[Exit.  West. 
Now,  Falftaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come: — 
Thefe  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  fome  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  forry,  my  lord,  but  it  Ihould  be 
Hhus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  mc  a  fwallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought  ?  I  have  fpeeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremeft  inch  of  poflibility; 
I  have  founder'd  nine-fcore  and  odd  pofts:  and 
here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  fir  John  Colevile  of  the 


^  Tbt  heat  //  paft,'\    That  is,  the  violence  of  refentment*  die 

cagemefs  of  revenge.    Johnson. 
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dale,  a  nioft  furious  kiught,  and  valorous  enemy : 
But  what  of  that?  he  (aw  me,  and  yielded;  that  I 
may  juftly  fay  with  the  hook-nofed  fellow  of 
Rome/ ^I  came,  faw,  and  overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtefy  than  your 
deferving. 

Pal.  I  know  not;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him :  and  I  befeech  your  grace,  let  it  be  book'd 
with  the  reft  of  this  day*s  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord, 
I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  elfe,  with  mine 
own  pidhire  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kifling  my 
foot:  To  the  which  courfe  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you 
do  not  all  ftiow  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me ;  and  I,  in 
the  clear  Iky  of  fame,  o'erftiine  you  as  much  as  the 
full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element/  which 
fliow  like  pins*  heads  to  her;  believe  not  the  word 
of  the  noble:  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let 
defert  mount. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Pal.  Let  it  fhine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  fhine. 

Pal.  Let  it  do  fomething,  my  good  lord,  that 
may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 
P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ?  * 
Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

^  the  hook-nofed  fellonu  of  Rome^    The  quarto  reads — the 

hook-mfed  fellow  of  Rome,  their  cofin.  I  have  followed  the  folio. 
The  modern  editors  read,  but  without  authority — the  hook-nofed 
fellow  of  Rome,  there,  Casfar.     Steevens. 

^  cinders  of  the  element,^     A  ludicrous  term  for  the  ftars. 

Steevens. 

*  Colevile  f]     From  the  prefent  feeming  deficiency  in  the 

firudure  of  this  ana  the  two  fubfequent  lines  containing  Colevile 's 
name,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  repeatedly  fpelt  in  the 
old  copies,  viz.  Collevsle,  I  fufpedt  it  was  defigned  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  trifyllable.    Stbeysns. 
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P.  JoHit.  A  femous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Pal.  And  a  famous  true  fubjedt  took  him. 

Co  LB.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither:  had  they  been  rul'd  by  m^ 
You  Ihould  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  haVc. 

Pal.  I  know  not  how  they  fold  themfelves:  but 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gaveft  thyfelf  away;  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Reenter  Westmoreland. 

P.  yoHN.  Now,  have  you  left  purfuit? 

IVest.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  ftay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates^ 
To  York,  to  prefent  execution : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence;  and  fee  you  guard  him  fure. 

[Exeunt  fome  with  Colevile. 
And  now  defpatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords ; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  fore  fick : 
Our  hews  fh^U  go  before  us  to  his  majefty,— 
Which,  coulin,  you  fhall  bear, — to  comfort  him; 
And  we  with  fober  fpeed  will  follow  you. 

Pal.  My  lord,  I  befeech  you,  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Glofterfliire :  and,  when  you  come  to 
court,  ftand  my  good  lord,  'pray,  in  your  good  re- 
port.^ 

^  ftand  my  good  lord^  *t^^y*  hi  your  good  rfport,"]  We  muft 

cither  read,  pray  let  roe  ftand,  or,  by  a  conilrudlion  fomewhat 

harlhy  underftand  it  thus :  Grve  me  lewe  to  go        and ftand-^^ 

To  ftand  in  a  report,  referred  to  the  reporter,  is  to  perfifl ;  and 
FalftaflT  did  not  aik  the  prince  to  periift  in  his  prefent  opinipn. 

Johnson* 

Stand  my  good  lord,  I  believe,  means  only  ftand  my  good  friend, 
(an  expreffion  ftill  in  common  ufe)  in  your  favourable  report  of 
me*     So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Sbrfw  : 

**  I  pray  you,  ftand  goo^  fether  to  me  now."    STiiVENt* 

Vol.  IX.  N 
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P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falftaff :  I,  in  my  con- 
dition. 
Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  deferve/ 

[Exit. 
Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better 


.  Mr.  Steevens  is  certainty  right.  In  a  former  fcene  of  this  play^ 
the  hoftefs  fays  to  the  chief  juftice,  **  good  m  lord,  be  good  unto 
me ;  I  befcech  jrou,  JIand  to  me."  Though  an  equivoque  may 
have  been  there  intended,  yet  one  of  the  ienfes  conveyed  by  this 
cxpreflion  in  that  place  is  the  fame  as  Yiti^fu    So«  in  Cjmheline  : 

**  Be  my  good  lady  J* 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  Coriolanm: 
**  ■        his  eracious  nature 
**  Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voicesy*- 
**  Standing  your  friendly  lordj' 
Again,  in  The  Sfanijb  Tragedy  : 

"  What  wouU  he  with  us?— — 

•«  He  writes  vs  here^— 

•*  Tofiandgood  lord,  and  help  him  in  diftrefs." 

Malone. 
^and  is  here  the  imperative  word,  as  gk)4  is  before.  Stand  my 
good  lord,  i.  e.  be  my  good  patron  apd  beiiefti6ioi.  Be  my  good 
lord  was  the  old  court  pbrafe  ufed  by  a  pcrfon  who  aflced  a  favour 
of  a  man  of  hi^h  rank.  So  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber^ 
land,  (printed  m  the  appendix  to  The  Nortbnmherland Honjbold  Book,) 
he  defires  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  would  fo  far  *<  he  his  good  lord,** 
as  to  empower  him  to  imprifon  a  perfon  who  had  defrauded  him. 

Percy. 

•  —  1,  in  my  condition. 

Shall  better fj^ak  of  you  tbai^ym  defirrve,'\  I  know  not  well  the 

meaning  of  the  word  condition  in  this  place ;  I  believe  it  is  the 

fame  with  temper  of  mind :  I  Ihall,  in  my  good  nature,  fpeak 

better  of  you  than  you  merit.    Johnson. 

I  believe  it  means,  /,  in  m^  condition,  i.  e.  in   my  place  as 
commanding  officer,  who  ought  to  reprefent  things  raetely  as  they 
are,  Ihall  (peak  of  you  better  than  you  deienre. 
So,  in  ne  Temfeft,  Ferdinand  fays : 
*«  —  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

«*  A  prince,  Miranda ." 

Pr.  Johnfon's  explanation,  however,  feeros  to  be  countenanced 
by  Gower's  addreis  to  Piftol,  in  King  Henry  V.  Adt  V.  fc.  i : 
'*  i—let  a  Welfh  corredion  teach  yoo  a  good  Englifh  condition.^ 

Stbivens* 
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than  your  dukedom.' — Good  faith,  this  fame  young 
fober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  j  nor  a  man 
cannot  make  him  laugh ;  * — but  that's  no  marvel, 
he  drinks  no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  theft 
demure  boys  come  to  any  proof: '  for  thin  drink 
doth  fo  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many 
fi(h-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green- 
ficknefs;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get 
wenches :  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards ; — 
which  fome  of  us  (hould  be  too,  but  for  inflamma* 
tion.     A  good  Iherris-fack  *  hath  a  twofold  ope- 

9 jotir  dukedom.]    He  had  no  dukedom.    See  Vol.  VIIL 

p.   -^^(i.      RiTSON. 

*  this  fame  young  foher-hlooded  hoy  doth  not  Iwe  me\  nor  a 

man  cann9t  make  him  laugh  \\  Falila^F  here  fpeaks  like  a  veteran 
in  life.  The  youne  prince  did  not  love  him,  and  he  defpaired  to 
gain  his  aiie^on,  tor  he  could  not  make  him  laugh.  Men  only 
become  friends  by  community  of  pleafures.  He  who  cannot  \m 
foftened  into  gaiety,  cannot  eafily  be  melted  into  kindnefs. 

Johnson. 
'      ■     to  any  proof:]  L  e.  any  confirmed  ftate  of  manhood.  Th« 
allufion  is  to  armour  hardened  till  it  abides  a  certain  trial.    So* 
in  King  Richard  II : 

•«  Add/yv<7/*unto  my  armour  with  thy  prayers."  Stbbvsns. 

*  Jherris'/ack  — }  This  Hqttor  is  mentioned  in  The  Caftmin, 

by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Stbevbns. 

The  c^vhtifierry  or  Jherris^  when  added  to  fack,  merely  de-^ 
noted  the  particular  part  of  Spain  from  whence  it  came.  See 
Minfheu's  dpanilh  Di^  1617:  *' Xeres,  or  Xeres,  oppidam 
fioetics,  i.  e.  Andalufiae,  prope  Cadiz,  unde  nomen  vini  de  Xeres.  A* 
\Angli(e'\  Xeres  Jacke**  Sherris-Sack  was  therefore  what  we  now 
denonainate  Sherrv.  The  fack  to  which  this  epithet  was  not 
annexed,  came  chiefly  from  Malaga.  Cole,  who  in  1679  rendera 
fack,  nHnum  Hiffanicum,  renders  Sherry-Sack^  by  Vinum  Eferitanum  ; 
and  Ainfworth,  by  Vinum  Andalufianum.  oee  a  former  note^ 
Vol.  Vm.  p.  381.     Malone. 

What  is  ludicroufly  advanced  by  Falftaff,  was  the  ferioas  dodrine 
of  the  School  of  Salernum:  "  Hcere  obfcrvc  that  the  witte  of  a 
man  that  hath  a  (Irong  braine,  is  clarified  and  (harpened  more,  if 
hee  drinke  good  wine,  then  if  he  dranke  none*  at  Auicen  fay  th.  And 
the  caufe  \^y,  is  by  reafoo:  that  of  good  'wine  (more  than  of  any 
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ration  in  it.  It  afcends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries 
me  there  all  the  foolifh,  and  duli^  and  crudy  va-* 
pours  ^  which  environ  it :  makes  it  apprehenfive/ 
quick,  forgetive/  fiill  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  de- 
legable Ihapes ;  which  delivered  o*er  to  the  voice, 
(the  tongue,)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent 
wit.  The  fecond  property  of  your  excellent  iherris 
is, — the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold 
and  fettled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is 
the  badge  of  pufillanimity  and  cowardice :  but  the 
fherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  courfe  from  the  in- 
wards to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the 
face ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the 


other  drinkes)  are  engendered  and  multiplyed  Juhtile  fpirits,  cleane 
and  pure*  And  this  is  the  caufe  alfo  why  the  divines,  that  imagine 
and  ftudy  upon  high  and  fubtile  matters,  love  to  drinke  good 
wines:  and  after  the  opinion  of  Auken,  The/e  tomes  are  good  for 
men  of  cold  and  flegmaticke  complexion  j  for  fuch  *wines  redreffe  and 
amend  the  coldneffe  of  complexion^  and  they  open  the  opilations  and 
ftoppings  that  are  wont  to  be  ingendred  in  fuch  perfons,  and  they 
digeft  phlegme,  and  they  help  nature  to  convert  and  tume  them 
into  blood,  they  lightly  digeft,  and  convert  quickly,  they  increafe 
and  greatly  quicken  the  fpirits."  The  School  of  Salemes*  Regiment 
of  Health,  p.  2^i  1634.     Holt  White. 

Of  this  work  there  were  feveral  earlier  tranflations,  &c.  one  of 
thefe  was  printed  by  fierthelet,  in  1 541.     Stibvbns. 

^  //  afcends  me  into  the  hrain ;  dries   me  there  all  the crudy 

•oapours — ]  This  ufe  of  the  pronoun  is  a  familiar  redundancy 
among  our  old  writers.  So  Latimer,  p.  91 :  "  Here  cometh  me 
liow  thefe  holy  fathers  from  their  counfels." — **  There  was  one 
wifer  than  the  reft,  and  he  comes  me  to  the  bifhop."  Edit.  1575, 
p.  75.      BOWLE. 

*  apprehenji<ve,']    i.  e.   quick  to  underftand.    So,  in  The 

Revenger's  Tragedy ,  1 608 : 

**  Thou'rt  a  mad  apprehenfrve  knave." 
Again,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour:  *'  You  are  too  quick, 
too  apprehenfrve  "    In  this  fenfe  it  is  now  almoft  difufed. 

Steevens. 

♦  ^^.^-^forgetive^  Forgetive  ixom  forge  \  inventive,  imaginative. 

JOHNfON. 
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reft  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then 
the  viul  commoners,  and  inland  petty  fpirits,  muf- 
ter  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great, 
and  pufF'd  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of 
courage ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  Iherris :  So  that 
(kill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing,  without  fackj  for 
that  fets  it  a-work :  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of 
gold  kept  by  a  devil ; '  till  fack  commences  it,* 
and  fets  it  in  ad  and  ufe.  Hereof  comes  it,  that 
prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
fteril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hufbanded,  and 
tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good, 
and  good  ftore  of  fertile  fherris ;  that  he  is  become 

7  kept  by  a  de^il\\     It  was  anciently  fuppofed  that  all  the 

mines  of  gold,  &c.  were  guarded  bv  evil  n>irit8.  So,  in  Certame 
Secrete  TVonders  of  Nature,  See,  bl.  1.  by  Edward  Fenton,  i  ^69 : 
••  There  appeare  at  this  day  many  ftrange  vifions  and  luicked fpiritet 

in  the  metal-mines  of  the  Create  Turke ."     «« In  the  mine  at 

Annebu-g  was  aw^/to/^r/Vrwhich  killed  twelve  workemen ;  the  fame 
caufing  the  reft  to  forfake  the  myne,  albeit  it  was  very  riche,"  P.  91, 

Stsbvbns. 

• till  fack  commences  //,]     I  believe,  till  fack  gives  it  a 

beginning,  brings  it  into  action.  Mr.  Heath  would  read  commerca 
it.     Steevens. 

It  feems  probable  to  me,  that  Shakfpeare  in  thefe  words  alludes 
to  the  Cambridge  Commencement  \  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Oxford 
A£i :  for  by  thofe  different  names  our  two  univerfities  have  long 
diftinguiibed  the  feafon,  at  which  each  of  them  gives  to  her  re- 
fpedive  ftudents  a  complete  authority  to  ufe  thofe  boards  of  learning 
which  have  entitled  them  to  their  feveral  degrees  in  arts,  law,  phy- 
fick,  and  divinity.     Tyrwhitt, 

So,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  161 1  i 

'<  Then  he  is  held  a  frelhman  and  a  fot, 
'•  And  never  Ihall  commence.'* 
Again,  in  FafquiVs  Jefis,   or  Mother  Bunch* s  Merriments ,  1604: 
**  A  dodor  that  was  newly  commenft  at  Cambridge,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Ha^e  nuith you  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey* s 
Hunt  is  upy  I J96  :  **  Commence,  commence,  I  admonifh  thee ;  thy 
merits  are  ripe  for  it,  and  there  have  been  dolors  of  thy  facultie," 

St^bvbns. 
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very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons, 
the  iirft  human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  fhould 
be, — to  forfwear  thin  potations,^  and  addidt  them- 
felves  to  fack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  difcharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fjl.  Let  them  go.  1*11  through  Glofterlhire; 
and  there  will  I  vilit  mafter  Robert  Shallow, 
efquire:  I  have  him  already  tempering  between 
my  finger  and  my  thumb,*  and  Ihortly  will  I  feal 
with  him.     Come  away.  [Exeunt. 

9  io  forffwear  thin  fotations^']     In  the  preference  given  by 

Falftaff  to  fack,  our  author  fcems  to  have  fpoken  the  fentiments  of 
his  own  time.  In  the  Ordinances  of  the  Houjehold  of  King  James  I, 
dated  in  1604,  (the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,)  is  the  following 
article :  "And  whereas  in  times  paft  Spanifli  wines  called  facke, 
were  little  or  no  whit  ufed  in  our  court,  and  that  in  late  yeares, 
though  not  of  ordinary  allowance,  &c. — ^we  underftandin^  that  it 
is  ufed  as  comon  drinke  and  ferved  at  meales,  as  an  ordmary  to 
every  meane  officer,  contrary  to  all  order,  ufing  it  rather  for  wan- 
tonefle  and  furfeiting,  than  for  neceflity,  to  a  great  waftefull  ex- 
pence,"  &c. 

Till  the  above  mentioned  period,  the  '*  thin  potations"  com- 
plained of  by  Falftaff,  had  bwn  the  common  beverage.  See  the 
ColleSion  of  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the 
Royal  Houfehold,  &c.  publiftied  by  the  Antiquary  Society,   4to. 

The  ancient  and  genume  Sherry  was  a  dry  wine,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  drank  with  fugar.  What  we  now  ufe  is  in  fome  degree 
fweetened  by  art,  and  therefore  affords  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
liquor  that  was  Falftaff's  favourite.     Stbevens. 

*  /  ha've  him  already  tempering,  ^cJ\     A  very  pleafant 

allufion  to  the  old  ufe  of  fealing  \i\rith  foft  wax.     Ward urton. 

This  cuftom  is  likewife  alluded  to  in  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life, 
i66lp  a  comedy,  byMiddleton: 

"  You  muft  tem/>er  him  like  wax,  or  he'll  not  feal." 
Again,  in  Tour  Five  Gallants,  by  Middleton,  no  date  : 
'  Fetch  a  pcnnyworh  ot /oft  <wax  to  feal  letters.*' 
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SCENE     IV. 

Wcftminftcr.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Warwick,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  fuc- 
cefsful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  fwords  but  what  are  fandtify'd. 
Our  navy  is  addrefs'd,'  our  power  coUcdted, 
Our  fubftitutes  in  abfence  well  inverted. 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wilh  2 
Only,  we  want  a  little  perfonal  ftrength ; 
And  paufe  us,  till  thefe  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

IVar.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  ma- 

Shall  foon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  fon  of  Glofter, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord, 
at  Windfor. 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Marchautis  Tale^  v.  9504 : 

*'  Right  as  men  may  warm  ijuax  ijokh  bandes  plk.** 

Stesvbns* 
In  our  poet's  Venus  and  Adonis^  there  is  an  allufion  to  the  fame 
cuilom : 

*'  What  wax  fo  frozen  but  diflblves  with  tempering^ 
*'  And  yields  at  lad  to  every  light  impreffion  ?" 

Malone. 
3  Our  nanry  is  addrefs'd,]    i.  €•  Our  navy  is  ready,  prepared. 
So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

•*  —for  our  march  we  are  <i</-(/r^V,"    Stsevins.  ♦ 
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K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 
P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.Hbn.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence, 
with  him  ? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  prefencc 
here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  bro- 
ther? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  doft  neglect  him,  Thomas; 
Thou  haft  a  better  place  in  his  afFedlion, 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherifh  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'ft  efFedl 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatnefs  and  thy  other  brethren : — 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lofe  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By.feeming  cold,  or  carelefs  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  obferv'd ; ' 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  ♦ 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 
Yet  notwithftanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint; 
As  humorous  as  winter/  and  as  fudden 

5  — —  jT  Ije  he  obfcrv'd;]  i.  c.  if  he  has  rcfpcAful  attention 
fhown  to  him.     So,  in  The  Merry  Win/es  of  fVind/or: 

"  Follow'd  her  with  a  doting  o/^rvtf^srr^."    Steevbns. 

4  He  bath  a  tear  for  pitj^  and  a  band  &c.]    So,  in  our  author's 
Lover  s  Complaint : 

**  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

•*  For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free; 

*'  Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  fuch  diftorm 

•«  As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  fee, 

•»  When  winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  though  they  be." 

Malone. 

5  —..i-.  humorous  a$  nvi/iter,']    That  is,  changeable  as  the  wea- 
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As  flaws  congealed  in  the  fpring  of  day.^ 
His  temper,  therefore,  muft  be  well  obferv'd : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  fcope; 


ther  of  a  winter's  day*  Diyden  tayt  of  Almanzor^  that  he  it 
homoroas  as  wind.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Spanifi  Tragedy,  1607  : 

"  You  know  that  women  otit  are  bumoMtous.** 
Again,  in  Cynthia's  Refuels,  by  Ben  Jonfon : 

*'  A  nymph  of  a  moll  wandering  and  giddy  difpofition^ 

humourous  as  the  air,''  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Silent  Woman:  **  as  proud  as  May»  and  ai 

humourous  as  April/'    St  e  e v  e  ns. 

«»  As  humorous  as  April,*'  is  fafficiently  clear;  fo  in  He]rwood't 
Challenge  for  Beauty,  1636  :  "  I  am  as  full  of  humours  as  an  April 
day  of  variety ;"  but  a  ^winters  day  has  generally  too  decided  a 
character  to  admit  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation,  without  fome  li- 
cence :  a  licence  which  yet  our  authour  has  perhaps  taken.  He 
may,  however,  have  uied  the  word  humorotu  equivocally.  He 
abounds  in  capricious  fancies,  as  winter  abounds  in  moifture. 

Maloni* 

*  congealed  in  the  fpring  of  day,]     Alluding  to  the  opinioa 

of  fome  philofophers,  that  the  vapours  being  concealed  in  the  nir 
by  cold,  (which  is  mod  intenfe  towards  the  morning,)  and  being 
afterwards  rarified  and  let  loofe  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  occa- 
fion  thofe  fudden  and  impetuous  gufts  of  wind  which  are  called 
Jlauus.     Warburton, 

So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Cafe  is  Alter' d: 

'*  Still  wrack 'd  with  winds  more  foul  and  contrary 
"  Than  any  northern  guft,  or  fouthem^tfoi;." 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Fever/ham,  1 592  : 

<^  And  faw  a  dreadful  fouthem  fla*w  at  hand.'' 
Chapman  ufes  the  word  in  his  tranflation  of  Homer ;  and,  I  be« 
lieve  Milton  has  it  in  the  fame  fenfe.    St eb yens. 

Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  frequently  ufe  the  vrot^flaw 
for  a  fudden  guft  of  wind ;  but  a  guft  of  wind  congealed  is,  I  con* 
fefs,  to  me  unintelligible.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  Uiat  **Jaws  aie 
fmall  blades  of  ice  which  are  ftruck  on  the  edges  of  the  water  in 
winter  mornings."  Tht  fpring  of  day  our  author  might  have  found 
in  our  liturgy : — **  whereby  the  dayfpriug  from  on  high  hath 
viiited  us."    Malqni, 
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Till  that  his  pafiions^  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themfclvcs  with  working.    Learn  this 

Thomas, 
And  thou  Ihalt  prove  a  Ihclter  to  thy  friends; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in  5 
That  the  united  veffel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  fuggeflion,' 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  inj 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  ftrong 
As  aconitum,*  or  rafh  gunpowder.^ 

Cla^  I  (hall  obferve  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windfor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in  London. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ?  can'ft  thou  tell 
that? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  fol- 
lowers. 

K.  Hen.  Mod  fubjed:  is  the  fatteft  foil  to  weeds; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overfpread  with  them :  Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itfelf  beyond  the  hour  of  death ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  ihape. 


f  Mingled  nviih  vefrom  0/ {iiggjC&ion,']  Though  their  blood  be 
inflamed  by  the  temptatiom  to  which  youth  is  peculiarly  fubjed. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  220,  n.  4.    Malone. 

*  As  aconltum,]    The  old  writers  employ  the  Latin  word  inftead 
of  the  £ngli(h  one,  which  we  now  ufe. 
So,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Agi^  1613: 

**  till  from  the  foam 

**  The  dog  belch'd  forth,  ftrong  aconitnm  fprung.*' 

**  With  acoHitum  that  in  Tartar  fprings*'*     Steevens. 

9  ...rafh^ir/r/oaM^.]  ^^  is  quick,  violent,  fudden.  This 
Mrefentation  of  the  prince  is  a  natural  pidture  of  a  young  man 
wnofe  paflions  are  yet  too  ftrong  for  his  virtues.    John  so  k. 
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In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  fhall  look  upon 
When  I  am  fleeping  with  my  anceftors. 
For  when  his  headftrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counfellors. 
When  means  and  lavifti  manners  meet  together^ 
O,  with  what  wings  Ihall  his  afFedions  *  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  1 

JVar.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 
quite : 
The  prince  but  ftudies  his  companions. 
Like  a  ftrangc  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  lan- 
guage, 
•Tis  needful,  that  the  moft  immodefl  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn'd ;  which  once  attained. 
Your  highnefs  knows,  comes  to  no  further  ufe. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.  ^  So,  likegrofs  terms^ 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfedlnefs  of  time, 
Caft  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  meafure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  mull  mete  the  lives  of  others ; 
Turning  pad  evils  to  advantages. 

K.  Hen.  *Tis  feldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave 
her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion/ — ^Who's  here  ?  Wcftmorcland  ? 


* his  affeditm — ]   His  paffions;  hia  inordinate  deiires. 

Johnson* 
^  But  to  he  kninurii  and  hatedS\     A  parallel  pafTage  occors  in 
Terence : 

"  quo  modo  adolcfcentulus 

**  Meretricum  ingenia  et  mores  poflet  nofcere, 
"  Mature  ut  cum  cognorit,  perpetuo  odcrit.'* 

Anonymous, 

4  *Tis  feldom t  wjhen  the  hee  &c.]    As  the  bee  having  once  placed 

her  comb  in  a  carcafe^  (lays  by  her  honey,  fo  he  that  has  once 

taken  pleafure  in  bad  company,  mil  continue  to  aflbciatc  with  thof<;i 

that  have  the  art  of  pleaiin^  nim,    Johnson. 
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Enter  Westmoreland. 

IVEsr.  Health  to  my  fovereign !  and  new  happi. 
nefs 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  fon,  doth  kifs  your  grace's  hand: 
Mowbray,  the  bifhop  Scroop,  Haftings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  corredion  of  your  law ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  fword  uniheath'd. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  adlion  hath  been  borne. 
Here,  at  more  leifure,  may  your  highnefs  read ; 
With  every  courfe,  in  his  particular.^ 

K.  Hen.  O  Weftmoreland,  thou  art  a  fummcr 
bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  fings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.     Look !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majefty ; 
And,  when  they  ftand  againft  you,  may  they  fall 
As  thofe  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph^ 

*  ift  his  f articular.']     Wc  (hould  read,  I  think — m  this 

particular ;  that  is,  in  this  detail,  in  this  account,  which  is  minute 
and  diftind.    Johnson. 

His  is  ufed  for  ///,  very  frcauently  in  the  old  plays.  The  modern 
editors  have  too  often  made  the  chanee;  but  it  (hould  be  re- 
membered, (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  elfewhere  ooferved,)  that  by  repeated 
changes  the  hiftory  of  a  language  will  be  loft.     St  sevens. 

It  may  certainly  have  bceii  ufed  fo  here,  as  in  almoft  every  other 
page  of  our  author.  Mr.  Henley  however  obferves,  that  his  par* 
Ocular  may  mean  the  detail  contained  in  the  letter  of  Prince  John. 
A  Particular  is  yet  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  by  legal  conveyance^, 
for  a  minute  detail  of  thingifingly  enumerated.     M  a  L  o  N  E . 
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With  a  great  power  of  Englifh,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  ftierifF  of  Yorkfhire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  pleafe  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  fhould  thefe  good  news 
make  me  iick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  ftill  in  fouleft  letters  ? 
She  cither  gives  a  ftomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  elfe  a  feaft. 
And  takes  away  the  ftomach, — fuch  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  (hould  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  fight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy  :— 
O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill. 

[^Swoons. 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  yourmajefty! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

JVest.  My  fovereign  lord,    cheer  up  yourfelfi 
look  up ! 

IVar.  Be  patient,  princes ;  you  do  know,  thefc 
fits 
Are  with  his  highnefs  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air;  he'll  ftraight  be 
well. 

Cla.  No,  noj   he  cannot  long  hold  out  thefc 
pangs : 
The  inceifant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,^  that  fhould  confine  it  in, 

*  Hath  wrought  the  mure,  Wr.]  i.  e.  the  wall.     Popi. 

Wrought  it  thin,  is  made  it  thin  by  gradual  detriment.     Wrought 
n  the  preterite  of  ^work. 

Mun  is  a  word  ufed  by  Heywood  in  his  Brazen  Age,   1613: 
"  'Till  I  have  fcal'd  thefe  mures,  invaded  Troy.'* 
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So  thin>  that  life  looks  through^  and  will  break  out. 

Again,  in  hU  Golden  Age^  i6kz  : 

**  Girt  with  a  triple  mure  of  ihining  brafs." 
Again,  in  his  Iron  Age,  2nd  Part,  1632  : 

«•  Through  mures  and  conLtiitT-mures  of  men  and  ftecl." 
Again,  in  Dionyfe  Settle's   Laft  Voyage  of  Canine  Frobifier, 

itmo.  bl.  I.  1577:  ** the  ftrcightes  fccmed  to  be  fhutt  up 

with  a  long  mure  of  ycc •" 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Daniel's  Croil  Warsy  &c.  Book  IV. 
Daniel  is  likewise  fpcakin?  of  the  iicknefs  of  King  Henry  IV : 
'<  As  that  tne  nx>aTls  ivom  tbiu,  permit  the  mind 
**  T9  look  out  tboronvy  and  his  frailtie  find." 
The  firft  edition  of  Daniel's  poem  is  dated  earlier  than  this  plaf 
of  Shakfpeare. 

Waller  has  the  (kme  thought: 

**  The  fours  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 
•'  L^s  in  the  light  thro*  chinks  that  time  has  made." 

Steevens. 
-  On  this  paflage  the  elegant  and  learned  Biihop  of  Worcefter  has 
the  following  criticifm :  **  At  times  we  find  him  (the  imitator) 
pra^fing  a  different  art;  not  merely  fpreading  as  it  were  and 
laying  open  the  fame  fentiment,  but  adding  to  it,  and  by  a  new  and 
ftudied  device  improving  upon  it.  In  this  cafe  we  naturallj^  con- 
elude  that  the  refinement  nad  not  been  made,  if  the  plain  and 
fimple  thought  had  not  preceded  and  given  rife  to  it.  Vou  will 
apprehend  my  meaning  by  what  follows.  Shakfpeare  had  faid  of 
Jtiinry  the  Fourth, 

•'  The  incefTant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
'*  Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  fhould  confine  it  in, 
"  So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 
*'  You  have  here  the  thought  in  its  firft  fimplicity.     It  was  not 
unnatural,  after  fpeaking  of  the  body  as  a  cafe  6r  tenement  of  the 
AibI,  the  mure  that  confines  it,  to  fay,  that  as  that  cafe  wears  away 
and  erows  thin,  life  looks  through,  and  is  ready  to  break  out." 

After  quoting  the  lines  of  Daniel,  who,  (it  is  obferved,)  "  by 
refining  on  this  fentiment,  if  bv  nothing  elfe,  (hews  himfclf  to  be 
the  copyift,"  the  very  learnea  writer  adds, — ^'  here  we  fee,  not 
fimply,  that  life  is  going  to  break  through  the  infirm  and  much- 
worn  habitation,  but  that  the  mind  looks  through,  and  finds  his 
frailty,  that  it  difcovert  that  life  will  foon  make  his  efcape. — 
Daniel's  improvement  then  looks  like  the  artfice  of  a  man  that 
would  outdo  his  mafter.  Though  he  fails  in  the  attempt;  for  his 
ingenuity  betrays  him  into  a  falfe  thought.  The  mind,  looking 
through,  does  not  find  ///  o*wn  frailty^  but  the  frailty  of  the  building 
it  inhabits.'*    Kurd's  Dijfertation  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 
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P.i/t/AfPff.  Thepeoplefearmej'  for  they  do  ob- 

ferve 
Unfather'd  heirs/  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  feafons  change  their  manners,'  as  the  year' 
Had  found  fome  months  aileep,  and  leap'd  them 

over. 


This  Ingenioui  criticifiOy  the  general  priociples  of  which  can* 
not  be  controverted,  fhews,  however,  now  dangerous  it  is  to 
fuffer  the  mind  to  be  led  too  far  by  an  h}^the{is : — for  after  all^ 
Ihere  is  very  good  reaibn  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare,  and  not 
Daniel,  was  the  imitator.  **  The  dijfention  htuween  the  houfes  of 
Yorke  and  Lancafter  in  verfe,  penned  by  Samuel  Daniel,"  wa9 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Simon  Waterfon,  in  O^ober^ 
t  ^94,  and  four  books  of  his  work,  were  printed  in  i  ror.  The 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  are  from  the  edition  of  iTje  Civil 
Warsy  in  1 609.  Daniel  made  many  changes  in  his  poems  in  every 
new  edition.  In  the  original  edition  in  1  cor,  the  verfts  mm  thmi 
Book  III.  ft.  116: 

**  Wearing  the  wall  fo  thin,  that  now  the  mind 
**  Might  well  look  thorough,  and  his  frailty  find." 
His  is  ufed  for  ///,  and  refers  not  to  minJ^  (as  is  fuppofed  above^) 
but  to  <cciai7.-^There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  this  play  was 
written  before  1 594,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  SbakQ)eare  bad 
read  Daniel's  (>oem  before  he  fat  down  to  compofe  thefe  hiftorical 
dramas.    Malone. 

7  The  people  fear  w/;]  i.  e.  make  me  afraid.    Warbuetov^ 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
"  — ^ —  this  afpeft  of  mine 
"  Hath  yr^zrV  the  valiant."    Stebvbns. 

*  Unfathered  heirs,]  That  is,  equivocal  births;  animals  that  bad 
ao  animal  progenitors;  produ^ions  not  brought  forth  according  to 
the  ftated  laws  of  generation.    Joh  nso n. 

9  Thf  feafons  change  their  manners,']  This  is  finely  expreffifid ; 
alluding  to  the  terms  of  rough  and  harjif,  mild  and  Joft,  ap^ed  to 
weather.     Warburton. 

*  as  the  jcar — ]  i.  c.  as  if  the  year,  8cc.    So,  in  Cjm* 

beline: 

'«  He  fpake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
*'  And  fhe  alone  were  cold."' 
In  the  fubfeauent  line  our  author  feems  to  hare  been  thinking 
of  leap'jear,     M  A  L  o  n  E  • 

I 
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Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow*d,'  no  ebb  be- 
tween : 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  fo,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandfire,  Edward,  fick'd  and  died. 

fVjR.   Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  re- 
covers. 

P.  Humph.   This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his 
end. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  mc 
hence 
Into  fome  other  chamber:  foftly,  'pray. 

[Tbey  convey  the  King  to  an  inner  part  of  the 
Yoom,  and  place  bim  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whiiper  mufick  to  my  weary  fpirit.* 

'  The  rkver  hath  thrice  fiyw'd,']     This  is  hiftorically  true.     It 
Iiappened  on  the  12th  of  OAober,  1411.    Stebvbns. 
^  Unlefs  fimt  ^x^  and  fteuwrahle  hand 
Will  nvhi/per  mufick  to  my  tveaty  /pirit.']  So,  in  the  old  anony- 
motts  K.  Henry  F: 

«*  —  Depart  my  chamber, 

''  And  cauie  fome  mufick  to  rock  me  afleep." 

Stbevins. 
Unlefs  fome  6}i\\  and  favourable  hand — ]     Dull  fignifies  melan- 
choly, gentle,  foothing,    Johnson. 

I  believe  it  rather  means  producing  duUnefs  or  hearinefs ;  and 
confequently  deep.  It  appears  from  various  parts  of  our  author's 
works,  that  he  thoueht  mufick  contributed  to  produce  iReep.  So^ 
in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

'<  mi^ck  call,  and  ftrike  more  dead 

*«  Than  common  fleep^  of  all  thefe  fire  the  fenfe." 
Again,  in  Lovers  Labour's  Loft  : 

**  And  when  love  fpeaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
'*  Makes  heaven  drowfy  with  the  barmortf** 
60  alfo,  in  The  Tempeft,  Ad  I.  when  Alonzo,  Gonzalo,  &c.  are 
to  be  overpowered  by  fleep,  Ariel,  to  produce  this  efied,  enters, 
''  playing  folemn  mufick.*^    Malonb. 
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IV A R.  Call  for  the  mufick  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here.* 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
IVar.  Lefs  noife,  lefs  noife. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hek.  Who  faw  the  duke  of  Clarence? 

CiA.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heavinefs. 

P.  Hen.  How  now  !  rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

^  Set  me  the  crown  upon  mj  fillonu  here  J]  It  is  ftill  the  cuftom  in 
France  to  place  the  crown  on  the  King's  pillow,  when  he  is  dying. 

Holinfbcd,  p.  c^i ,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  IV. 
fays :  **  During  tnis  his  lad  fickneOfe,  he  caufed  his  crowne,  (as  fome 
write)  to  be  fet  on  a  pillow  at  his  bed's  head,  and  fuddenlie  his 
pan^  fo  fore  troubled  him,  that  he  laie  as  though  all  his  vitall 
fpints  had  beene  from  him  departed.  Such  as  were  about  him, 
thinking  verelie  that  he  had  beene  departed,  covered  his  face  with 
a  linnen  cloth. 

**  The  prince  his  fonne  being  hereof  advertifcd,  entered  into 
the  chamber,  tooke  awaie  the  crowne  and  departed.  The  father 
being  fuddenlie  revived  out  of  that  trance,  quicklie  perceived  the 
lacke  of  his  crowne ;  and  having  knowledge  that  the  prince  his 
fonne  had  taken  it  awaie,  caufea  him  to  come  before  hisprefence, 
requiring  of  him  what  he  meant  fo  to  mifufe  himfelfe.  The  prince 
with  a  good  audacitie  anfwered ;  Sir,  to  mine  and  all  men's  judge* 
ments  you  feemed  dead  in  thb  world,  and  therefore  I  as  your  next 
heire  apparant  tooke  that  as  mine  owne,  and  not  as  yours.  Well, 
faire  fonne,  (faid  the  kinge  with  a  great  figh)  what  right  I  had  to 
it,  God  knovveth.  Well  (faid  the  prince)  if  you  die  king,  I  will 
have  the  garland,  and  truil  to  keepe  it  with  the  fword  againft  all 
mine  enemies,  as  you  have  doonc."  &c.    Stbivb^s. 

Voi.  IX.  O 
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P.  Hen.  If  he  be  fick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  phyfick. 

IVar.   Not  fo  much  noife,    my  lords: — fwcct 

prince,  fpeak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  difpos*d  to  fleep. 
Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 
IVar.  Will't  pleafe  your  grace  to  go  along  with 

us? 

P.  Hen.  No;  I  will  fit  and  watch  here  by  the 
king.  [Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Henry. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  fo  troublefome  a  bedfellow? 
O  polifli'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'ft  the  ports  of  flumber^  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — fleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  fo  found,  and  half  fo  deeply  fweet. 
As  he,  whofe  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound,' 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majelly ! 
When  thou  doft  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  doft  fit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  fcalds  with  fafety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  (tirs  not : 
Did  he  fufpire,  that  light  and  weightlefs  down 


•  the  ^x\A  of  Jlumhfr — ]  arc  ^t  gaits  of  (lamber.    So,  in 

^imon  of  Athens:  "  Our  ancharged  ports  J'    Again,  in  Ben 

Jonfon's  Both  Epigram:  **  The  ports  of  death  are  fins ." 

Ports  is  the  ancient  military  term  for  gates.     Stsbvens. 
The  word  is  yet  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  Scotland.     Malon  b. 
7  ■         homely  biggin  hotmi^     A  kind  of  cap,  at  preient  worn 
only  by  children;  but  fo  called  from  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguines, 
an  order  <^  nuns. 

So,  in  Mtmfieur  Thomas »  by  fieaomoot  and  Fletcher,  1639 : 

•*  were  the  devil  fick  now, 

**  His  horns  faw'd  off,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  biggin" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Volpone: 

**  Get  yon  a  biggin  more,  your  brain  breaks  loofe.*'^ 

Stiivbns. 
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Terforce  muft  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  fiu 

ther!— 
This  fleep  is  found  indeed ;  this  is  a  fleep. 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  *  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  Englifh  kings.     Thy  due,  from  mc. 
Is  tears,  and  heavy  forrows  of  the  blood ; 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tendernefs. 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteoufly: 
My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown ; 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itfelf  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  fits, — 

[Pu//ing  it  on  bis  bead. 
Which  heaven  fliall  guard :  And  put  the  world's 

whole  fl:rength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  ihall  not  force 
"^    This  lineal  honour  from  me :  This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.         \^Exit. 
K.Hen.  Warwick!  Glofter!  Clarence! 

Re-^nter  Warwick,  and  tbe  reft. 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ^ 

War.  What  would  your  majefty  ?  How  fares  your 

grace? 
K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my 
lords  ? 
I  Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my 

•  liege. 

Who  undertook  to  fit  and  watch  by  you. 


• —/i&w^oii//'»  rigol — ]  /6;^/ means  a  circle.  I  know  not 
that  it  is  ufed  by  any  author  but  Shakfpeare,  who  introduces  it 
likewifc  in  his  Rape  ofLucrece: 

**  About  the  moumine  and  congealed  face 

•*  Of  that  black  blood,  a  watry  rigol  %OGi**     Steeveks. 

O   2 
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K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?  Where  is  he 
let  me  fee  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

IVar.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber 
where  we  ftay'd. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from 
my  pillow? 

IFar.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 
here. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — go, 

feek  him  out. 
Is  he  fo  hafly,  that  he  doth  fuppofe 

My  fleep  my  death? 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

[jEat/V  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  difeafe. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  fons,  what  things  you 

are! 
How  quiclcly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  objedl ! 
For  this  the  foolifh  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  fleep  with  thoughts,''  their  brains 

with  care. 
Their  bones'  with  induftry; 
For  this  they  have  engrofled  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  ftrange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invert 
Their  fons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercifes  : 


9 ov//^  thoughts,]  Concerning  the  educatioo  and  promotion 

of  their  children.     So,  afterwards; 

**  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inveft 
«*  Their  fons  with  arts,"  &c. 
Mr.  Rowe  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — with  thought  \  but 
the  change  does  not  appear  to  me  neceflary.    Malone. 
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When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower* 
The  virtuous  fweets ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  ho- 
ney. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  rand,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taftc 
Yield  his  engroflments '  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  ftay  fo  long 
Till  his  friend  ficknefs  hath  determined  ^  me  ? 

ff^jR.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 
room, 
Wafhing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks; 
With  fuch  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  forrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaflf'd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wafli'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 
crown  ? 

*  tolling /row  e^ery  Jlonuer — J  This  fpeech  has  been  con- 
traded,  dilated,  and  put  to  every  critical  torture,  in  order  to  force 
it  within  the  bounds  of  metre,  and  prevent  the  admiflion  of  he- 
miftichs.  I  have  reftored  it  without  alteration,  but  with  thofc 
breaks  which  appeared  to  others  as  imperfedions.  The  reading  of 
the  quarto  is  tolling.  The  folio  reads  culling.  Tolling  is  taking 
toll.     Steevens, 

5  Yield  hU  engrojfments — ]  His  accumulations.     Johnson* 

4  deter  mind — ]  i.  c.  ended ;  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  this  fcnfc  in 

legal  conveyances.     Reed. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

'*  as  it  [the  hailftone]  determines ^  fo 

'*  DifTolvcs  ray  life,"    Steevens. 

03 
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Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 

Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry : — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt    Clarence,     Prince    Humphrey, 
Lords,  ^c. 
P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  fpeak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wifh  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 
thought : 
I  flay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doft  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe?  O  foolifti  youth! 
Thou  feek'ft  the  greatnefs  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  haft  ftol'n  that,  which,  after  fome  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and,  at  my  death. 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  my  expedition :  * 
Thy  life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  aifured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts; 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart. 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life.^ 

*  /far if  up  my  expe3aiion :']     Thou  haft  confirmed  my 

ojnnion.    Johnson. 

6 half  an  hour  of  my  life,']     It  fliould  be  remembered  that 

Shakfpeare  ufes  a  few  words  alternately  as  monofyllables  and  dif- 
fyllables.  Mr.  Rowe,  whofc  car  was  accuftomed  to  the  utmoft 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  appears  to  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  our  poet's  manner,  firft  added  the  word 
frail  to  fupply  the  fyllable  which  he  conceived  to  be  wanting. 
The  quarto  writes  the  word  hywer^  as  it  was  anciently  pronounced. 

So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  lihe  Cafe  is  altered,  1609: 
*«  By  twice  fo  many  ho-uuers  as  would  fiU 
•«  The  circle  of  a  year." 
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What!  canft  thou  not  fbrbear  me  half  an  hour? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyfelf ; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  car,' 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  (hould  bedew  my  hearfe. 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  fandtify  thy  head : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  duft; 
Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd  : — Up,  vanity! 
Down,  royal  ftate!  all  you  fage  counfellors,  hence! 
And  to  the  Englifti  court  aflemble  now. 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idlenefs ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum : 
Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance^ 
Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldefl  fins  the  neweft  kind  of  ways? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more: 
England  (hall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt  ;• 

The  reader  will  find  many  more  inflances  in  the  foliloquy  of  King 
Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Aft  11.  fc.  V.  The  other  editors  have  followed 
Mr.  Rowe^     St e evens. 

'  And  hid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear,]  Copied  by  Milton: 
"  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
"  And  the  jocund  rebecks  found."     Malons. 

*  England Jhall double g\\A  his  treble  guilt;]  Evidently  the  non- 
fenfe  of  fome  foolifti  player :  for  we  muft  make  a  difference  be- 
tween what  Shakfpeare  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  written  off  hand » 
and  what  he  had  correfted.  Thefe  fcenes  are  of  the  latter  kind ; 
therefore  fuch  lines  are  by  no  means  to  be  efteemed  hb.  fiut 
except  Mr.  Pope,  (who  judicioufly  threw  out  this  line)  not  one  of 
Shakfpeare 's  editors  fecm  ever  to  have  had  fo  reafonable  and  ne- 
ceffary  a  rule  in  their  heads,  when  they  fet  upon  correding  this 
author.     War  burton. 

I  know  not  why  this  commentator  (hould  fpeak  with  fo  much 
confidence  what  he  cannot  know,  or  determine  fo  pofitively  what 
fo  capricious  a  writer  as  our  poet  might  eithf  r  deliberately  or  wan^ 
tonly  produce.     This  line  is,  indeed,  fuch  as  difgraces  a  few  that 

O    A 
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England  fhall  give  him  office,  honour,  might: 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  reftraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flefh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care?"^ 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my 
tears,  [Kneeling. 

The  moid  impediments  unto  my  fpeech, 

1  had  foreftalPd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 


precede  and  follow  it,  but  it  fuits  well  enough  with  the  daggers 
hid  in  thought^  and  njchetted  on  thy  fiony  heart  \  and  the  anfwer 
which  the  Prince  makes,  and  which  is  applauded  [by  the  King] 
for  wifdom,  is  not  of  a  drain  much  higher  than  this  ejc^lcd  line. 

Johnson. 

How  much  this  play  on  words,  faulty  as  it  is,  was  admired  in 
the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  appears  from  the  moft  ancient  writers  of 
that  time  having  frequently  indulged  themfelves  in  it.  So,  in 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander^   1617: 

**  And  as  amidft  the  enamour *d  waves  he  fwims, 
*•  The  god  of  gold  a  purpofe  guilt  his  limbs ; 
•*  That,  this  word  gui/t  including  double  fenic, 
«*  The  double  guilt  of  his  incontinence 
««  Might  be  exprefs'd." 
Again,  in  Acolaftus  his  Aftemuit^  a  poem  by  S.  Nicholfon,  1600: 
"  O  facred  thirll  of  golde,  what  canll  thou  not  ? — 
'^  Some  terms  thee  gylt,  that  every  foule  might  reade, 
"  Even  in  thy  name,  thy  guilt  is  great  indccde." 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  420,  n.  7.    Malone. 

9  fwben  riot  is  thy  care?]  i.  e.  Curator.     A  bold  figure. 

So  Eumaeus  is  ftiled  by  Ovid,  Epift.  I : 

«•  immundx  C7/rtf  fidelis  harac."     Tyrwhitt. 

One  cannot  help  wifliing  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  elegant  explanation  to 
be  true;  yet  I  doubt  whedicr  the  poet  meant  to  fay  more  than — 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  regular  bttjinefs  and  occupation? 

Malone. 
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The  courfe  of  it  fo  far.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally^ 
Long  guard  it  yours !  If  I  affedl  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rife, 
(Which  my  mod  true  and  inward-duteous  fpirit 
Teacheth,) '  this  proflrate  and  exterior  bending! 
Heaven  witnefs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  courfe  of  breath  within  yourmajefty. 
How  cold  it  ftruck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  prefent  wildnefs  die ; 
And  never  live  to  (how  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpofed ! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  almoft,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 
I  fpake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  fenfe. 
And  thus  upbraided  it.    The  care  on  thee  depending^ 
Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  \ 

*  Which  my  m$ft  true  l^cJ]  True  is  loyal.— This  paflage  u 
obfcure  in  the  conftrudion,  though  the  general  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  The  order  is,  this  obedience  ivhich  is  taught  this  exterior 
bending  by  my  duteous  fpirit ;  or,  this  obedience  tvhich  teaches  this 
exterior  bending  to  my  innMardly  duteous  fpirit*  I  know  not  which  it 
right.     Johnson. 

The  former  conftruftion  appears  to  me  the  leaft  exceptionable  of 
the  two;  but  both  are  extremely  harlh,  and  neither  of  them,  I 
think,  the  true  conftrud^ion.     Ma  lone. 

The  latter  words-—"  this  proflrate  and  exterior  bending"— 
appear  to  me  to  be  merely  explanatory  of  the  former  words — this 
obedience.  Suppofe  the  intermediate  fentence — "  which  my  moft 
true  and  inward-duteous  fpirit  teacheth" — to  be  included  in  a  pa- 
rcnthefis,  and  the  meaning  I  contend  for  will  be  evident. 

M.  Mason* 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  regulation.     Steevens. 

Which  my  moji  true  and  in^ward-duteous  fpirit 

Teacheth^  i.  e.  which  my  loyalty  and  inward  fenfe  of  duty 
prompt  me  to.  The  words,  •*  this  proftrate  and  exterior  bending," 
are,  I  apprehend,  put  in  appofition  wi^h  •*  obedience,"  which  is 
ufed  for  obeifance*     M  a  L  o  n  ^  • 
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therefore ^  thou,  heft  of  gpld^  art  worft  of  gold. 

Other,  lefs  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 

Prefeiving  life  in  medicine  potable  z  ^ 

But  thou,  moftfim,  moft  honoured,  moft  renowned. 

Haft  eat  thy  bearer  up.    Thus,  my  moft  royal  liege, 

Accufing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 

To  try  with  it, — ^as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father, — 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infeA  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  fwell  my  thoughts  to  any  ftrain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 

Did,  with  the  leaft  affeiSion  of  a  welcome. 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 

And  make  me  as  the  pooreft  vaflal  is. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  fon ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'ft  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  fo  wifely  in  excufe  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  (it  thou  by  my  bed ; 

4 in  med'cine  potable:]     There    has  long   prevailed    an 

opinion  that  a  folution  of  eold  has  great  medicinal  virtues^  and 
that  the  incorruptibility  of  gold  mi^t  be  communicated  to  the 
body  impregnated  with  it.  Some  have  pretended  to  make  potable 
gold^  among  other  frauds  pra<flifed  on  credulity*    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  character  of  the  Do8or  of  Phyjicke,  by  Chaucer> 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  446 : 

**  Y or  gold  in  phijih  is  a  cordial."     Stesvens, 

That  gold  may  be  made  potable,  is  certain,  notwithftanding 
Dr.  Johnfon's  incredulity.  The  procefs  is  infcrted  in  the  Abbe 
Guenee's  incomparable  work,  intitled,  Lettres  de  auelques  Juifs  a 
M.  de  Voltaire i  5th  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  416,  a  work  which  every 
perfon  unacquainted  with  it^  will  be  glad  to  be  referred  to. 

Henley. 

Sec  Dodflcy's  ColUaion  of  Old  Plays,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  484,  edit. 
1780.    Rbed. 
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And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  lateft  counfel 
That  ever  I  (hall  breathe.    Heaven  knows,  my  fon. 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indiredt  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myfelf  know  well. 
How  troublefome  it  fat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  (hall  defcend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  foil  ^  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  feem*d  in  me. 
But  as  an  honour  fnatch'd  with  boifterous  hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  affiftances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodfhed. 
Wounding  fuppofed  peace:*  all  thefe  bold  fears,' 
Thou  fee'ft,  with  peril  I  have  anfwered : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  fcene 
Ading  that  argument ;  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode:*   for  what  in  me  was  pur- 
chased,' 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  fort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'fl  fucceflively.* 

^ /oil — ]  Is  fpot,  dirt,  turpitude,  reproach.    Johnson. 

* fuppofed /^tfr^*:]  Counterfeited,  imagined,  not  real. 

Johnson^ 

^  all  thefe  iM  fears,]   Fear  is  here  ufed  in  the  adive  fenfe, 

for  that  which  cauCts/ear,     Johnson. 

Thefe  bold  fi^rs  are    thefe  audacious   terrors^     To  fear  is  often 
ufed  by  Shaklpeare  for  to  fright.     Steevbns. 

*  Changes  the  mode :]  Mode  is  the  form  or  ftate  of  things. 

Johnson. 

9  for  nvhat  in  me  fwas  purchas'd,]     Purchafed  feems  to  be 

here  ufed  in  its  legal  fenfe,  acquired  by  a  mans  onvn  aB  (ferquifitk) 
as  oppofed  to  an  acquidtion  by  defcent.     Ma  lone. 

*  fucceffively,]     By  order  of  fucceifion.     Every   ufurper 

fnatchcs  a  claim  of  hereditary  right  as  foon  as  he  can.    Johnson* 

See  The  Speech  of  hu  Highnefs  TRichard  Cromweii]  the  Uri 
Prote^or,  made  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament^  at  fhesr  firfi  meetings  mi 
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Yet,  though  thou  ftand'ft  more  fure  than  I  could 

So, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough^  fince  griefs  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  friends,^  which  thou  muft  make  thy 

friends. 
Have  but  their  (lings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whofe  fell  working  I  was  firft  advanced. 
And  by  whofe  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  difplac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;"*  and  had  a  purpofe  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land ;  * 
L6ft  reft,  and  lying  ftill,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  ftate.^     Therefore,  my  Harry, 


Thurfday  the  I'jtb  of  January ^    1658:    **  for  my  own  part, 

being  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  law, 
my  lather's  Successor,  and  bearing  the  place  in  the  government 
that  I  do,"  &c.     HarU  Mi/c.  Vol.  I.  p.  21.     Malone. 

J  And  ail  thy  friends^  Should  not  we  read  ? 

And  all  my  friends  ^ T  Y  R  w  H I T  T. 

4  *whkh  to  a*void, 

I  cut  them  off{\  As  this  paflage  (lands,  the  King  is  advifing 
the  Prince  to  make  thofe  pcrfons  his  friends,  whom  he  has  already 
cut  off.  We  (hould  furely  therefore  read,  "  I  cut /ome  off*'  inftcad 
of  rhem.     M.  Mason. 

*  To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land;]  The  fenfe  is:  Of  thofe 
nvho  affifled  my  ufurpation,  fome  /  have  cut  off^  and  many  /  intended 
to  lead  abroad.  This  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  the 
King  very  frequently  revives  the  mention,  had  two  motives,  re- 
ligion and  policy.  He  durft  not  wear  the  ill-gotten  crown  without 
expiation,  out  in  the  adl  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his 
wicked nefs  fuccefsful.    Johnson. 

I  confefs,  I  have  no  diftinft  comprehenfion  of  the  foregoing 
paiTage,  which  is  ungrammatical  as  well  as  obfcure.  Dr.  Johnfon's 
explanation  pre-fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  reading  as  is  fince 
offered  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  y\2.,fome  inftead  of  them,     Steevens. 

*  Left  reft,  and  lying  ftill,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  myftateJ]  The  expedition  that  Casfar  meditated 
againfl  the  Parthians,  immediately  before  his  death,  has  been 
aicribed  to  the  fame  apprchcnfion  which  didated  to  Henry  a  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land : 
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Be  it  thy  courfe,  to  bufy  giddy  minds  n 

With  foreign  quarrels ;   that  adtion^  hence  borne 

out. 
May  wafte  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wafted  fo. 
That  ftrength  of  fpeech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive ! ' 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

K.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  muft  my  pofleflion  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainft  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,    Warwick, 
Lords,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of 

Lancafter. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happinefs,  to  my 
royal  father! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring' ft  me  happinefs,  and  peace, 
fon  John  ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 

•«  Invidiae  ftimulos  ergo  ut  lenirc  furcntis, 

**   Et  capite  infidiaSf  quas  maturare  quietem 

"  Non  nefcit,  Caefar  faftis  avertere  poflit, 

•*  Nee  non  externa  maculas  abftergerc  belio 

"  Civiles;  cum  jam  Craffi  vindifta  pcriflet, 

"  Debita  jamdudum  Latio  ;  jufsu  ille  Senatus, 

•*  (Ne  patrum  imminui  videatur  facra  poteftas) 

•'  Decretoque  togae,  mandari  Parthica  bclla 

"  SuppHciter  pctiit."    Sufplem,  Lucani.  Lib.  VII. 

Malone. 

T  llonjo  I  came  &c.]  This  is  a  true  pidure  of  a  mind  divided 
between  heaven  and  earth.  He  prays  for  the  profpcrity  of  guilt 
while  he  deprecates  its  punifhroent.    Johnson. 
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From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  fight^ 

My  worldly  bufincfs  makes  a  period. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  firft  did  fwoon  ? 

IVar.  *Tis  call'd  Jerufalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  ! — even  there  my  life 
muft  end.* 
It  hath  been  prophefied  to  me  many  years, 
I  fhould  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem ; 
Which  vainly  I  fuppos'd,  the  Holy  Land : — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll  lie; 
In  that  Jerufalem  (hall  Harry  die.  [Exeunf. 


•  Laud  be  to  God! — tn)en  there  my  life  muft  endJ]  *•  At  length  he 
recovered  his  fpeech^  and  underftanding  and  perceiving  himfelfe 
in  a  ftranee  place,  which  he  knew  not,  ne  willed  to  know  if  the 
chamber  nad  anie  particular  name,  whereunto  anfwer  was  made, 
that  it  was  called  Jerufalem.  Then  faid  the  king ;  Lauds  be  given 
to  the  father  of  heaven,  for  now  I  knowe  that  I  (hall  die  here  in 


this  chamber,  according  to  the  prophefie  of  me  declared,  that  I 

>TBEVENS, 


ihould  depart  this  life  in  Jerufalem."     Holin(hed«  p.  541. 

Sti 
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ACT    V.        SCENE    I. 

Glofterftiirc.     A  Hall  in  Shallow's  Houfe. 

Enler  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  andFage. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pye,^  fir,  you  ftiall  not  away 
to-night. What,  Efcivy,  I  fay ! 

9  Bj  cock  and  fnre,  j  This  adjuration^  which  {cems  to  have  been 
tery  popular,  is  ufed  m  Soliman  and  Per/eda,  1 599 :  *'  By  cock  and 
pie  and  moufefoot." 

Again,  in  Wiij  Beguiled ,  1606:  **  Now  by  cock  and  pie^  ycm 
never  fpake  a  truer  word  in  your  life." 

Again,  in  The  Tivo  Angry  Women  ofAbington^  '599  •* 
'*  Merry  go  fonv,  cock  and  pie ^  my  hearts. 

Cock  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Sacred  Name,  as  appears  from 
many  paflages  in  the  old  interludes.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle^  Sec. 
riz.  Cocks-tonesy  cocks-njjounds^  by  cock's-moiher^  and  fome  others. 

Cock's  body^  cock's  pajfion^  &c,  occur  in  the  old  morality  of  Hycke 
Scomer. 

In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,     Ophelia  likewife  fays : 
*•  By  cock  they  are  to  blame." 

The  pie  is  a  table  or  rule  in  the  old  Roman  offices,  (bowing, 
in  a  technical  way,  how  to  find  out  the  fcrvice  which  b  to  be  read 
upon  each  day. 

Among  fome  "  Ordinances,  however,  made  at  Eltham,  in  the 
reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII,'*  we  have — *'  Item  that  the  Pye  of  coals 
be  abridged  to  the  one  halfe  that  theretofore  had  been  ferved." 

A  printing  letter  of  a  particular  fize,  called  the  pica,  was  pro- 
bably denominated  from  tne  pie,  as  the  brevier,  from  the  breviary, 
and  the  primer  from  the  primer.     Stkevens. 

What  was  called  The  Pie  by  the  clergy  before  the  ReformatioUi 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Ha^^,  or  the  index.  Though  the  word 
nif«(  fignifies  a  plank  in  its  original,  yet  in  its  metaphorical  fenfe 
it  fignifies  vttn^  H^t^fa^fM^m,  a  painted  table  or  pi^ure:  and 
becaufe  indexes  or  tables  of  books  were  formed  into  fquare  figures, 
refembling  pidures  or  painters'  tables,  hung  up  in  a  frame,  thefe 
likewife  were  called  n<V«xff ,  or,  being  marked  only  with  the  firft 
letter  of  the  word,  n»'/  or  Pin.  All  other  derivations  of  the  word 
are  manifeftly  erroneous. 
I 
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Pa  l.  Yoii  muft  cxcufe  me,  mafter  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  Lwill  not  cxcufe 'you;*  you  (hall  not  be 
excufed ;  -e^cufes  fhall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is 
no  excufe  (hall  ferve;  you  fhall  not  be  excufed. — 
Why,  Davy  I     ^ 

'  "^     .  :  •  ^     £«/^r  Davy. 

Djfrr.  Here,  fir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  fee,  Davy; 
let  me  fee : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him 
come  hither.^— Sir  John,  you  fhall  not  be  excufed. 

Dafy.  Marry,  fir,  thus ; — thofe  precepts  cannot 
be  ferved :  ^  and,  again,  fir, — Shall  we  fow  the  head- 
land with  wheat  ? 


In  a  fecond  preface  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Churchy  prefixed 
to-  the  Common  Prayer,  this  table  is  mentioned  as  follows: 
*'  Moreover  the  number  and  hardnefs  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie^ 
and  the  manifold  changes,"  Sec.     Ridley. 

*  I*will  not  excufe  you\  &c.]  The  fterility  of  Juftice  Shallow's 
wit  is  admirably  defcribed»  in  thus  making  him,  by  one  of  the 
fineft  ftrolces  t)f  nature,  fo  often  vary  his  phrafe,  to  exprefs  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  and  that  the  commoneft.     Warburton. 

'  William  cook,  hid  him  come  hither, '\    It  appears  from  this 

inftance,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  anciently  the  lower  orders  of 
people  had  no  furnames,  or,  if  they  had,  were  only  called  by 
the  titles  of  their  feveral  profeffions.  The  cook  of  William  Canynge^ 
the  royal  merchant  of  Brijlol,  lies  buried  there  under  a  flat  ilone, 
near  the  monument  of  his  mafler,  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe:  On  this  ftone  arc  reprefented  the  enfigns  of  his 
trade,  a  ikimmer  and  a  knife.  His  epitaph  is  as  follows :  "  Hie 
jacet  WILLM*  COKE  quondam  ferrviens  willm'  canynges  mer^ 
catoris  *villie  Brifloll  I  cujus  animte  propitietur  Deus,"  Lazarillo  in 
The  Woman-Hater  of  fieaamont  and  Fletcher,  expreifes  a  wifh  to 
have  his  tomb  ornamented  in  a  like  manner : 

"  for  others'  glorious  (hields, 

"  Give  me  a  voider;  and  above  my  hearfe, 

*'  For  a  trutch  fword,  my  naked  knife  ftuck  up." 

Steevens. 

*  thofe  precepts  cannot  be  ferv*d:\     Precept  is  a  juftice't 
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Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook; Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Dafy.  Yes  fir. Here  is    now   the  fmith's 

note,  for  (hoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  caft,^  and  paid: — fir  John,  you 
ftiail  not  be  excufed. 

Dafy.  Now,  fir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  muft 
needs  be  had : — And,  fir,  do  you  mean  to  flop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  fack  he  loft  the  other 
day  at  Hinckley  fair  ?  ^ 

Shal.  He    (hall   anfwer  it: Some  pigeons, 

Davy ;  a  couple  of  fliort-legg'd  hens ;  a  joint  of 
mutton ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kicklhaws,  tell 
William  cook. 

Dafy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  ftay  all  night,  fir? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  life  him  well ;  A  friend 
i'thc  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purfe.''  Ufe 
his  men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves, 
and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worfe  than  they  arc  back-bitten,  fir; 
for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

juftice's  warrant.  To  the  offices  which  FalHaff  gives  Davy  in  the 
following  fcenc,  may  be  added  that  of  juftice's  clerk.  Davy  has 
almoft  as  many  employments  as  Scrub  in  The  Stratagem. 

Johnson. 

5  Let  it  be  caft,]  That  is,  caft  up,  computed.     M.  Mason. 

6 Hinckley  yZz/r^]  Hinckley  is  a  town  in  LeiceftcHhirc. 

Stbevens, 

1  A  friend  ttbe  court  &c.]     So,  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of 

the  Rofe,  V.  J 540: 

**  Fnendihip  is  more  than  cattell, 
"   For  frende  in  courte  ate  better  is, 
**  Tbanpeny  is  in pur/e,Qtl\i&.**     Steevens, 
"  A  friend   in  court  is  worth  a  penny  in  purfe,"  is  one  of 
Camden's  proverbial  fcntences.     See  his  Remaines^  4to.  1605. 

Malone. 

Vol.  IX.  P 
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Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  bufi- 
nefs,  Davy. 

Dafy.  I  befecch  you,  fir,  to  countenance  Wil- 
liam Vifor  of  Woncot  againll  Clement  Perkes  of 
the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  againft 
that  Vifor ;  that  Vifor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worfhip,  that  he  is  a  knave, 
fir:  but  yet,  God  forbid,  fir,  but  a  knave  (hould 
have  fome  countenance  at  his  friend's  requeft.  An 
honeft  man,  fir,  is  able  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  when 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  ferv'd  your  worfliip  truly, 
fir,  this  eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice 
in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  againft  an  honeft  man, 
I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  worftiip. 
The  knave  is  mine  honeft  friend,  fir;  therefore,  I 
bcfeech  your  worftiip,  let  him  be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  fay,  he  ftiall  have  no  wrong. 
Look  about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you, 
fir  John?  Come,  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me 
your  hand,  mafter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worfliip. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  mafter 
Bardolph : — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the 
Page.]  Come,  fir  John.  [Exit  Shallow. 

Pal.  ril  follow  you,  good  mafter  Robert  Shal- 
low. Bardolph,  look  to  our  horfes.  [Exeunt  Bar- 
dolph and  Page.]  If  I  were  faw'd  into  quantities, 
I  ftiould  make  four  dozen  fuch  bearded  hermit's- 
ftaves*  as  mafter  Shallow.'     It   is  a  wonderful 

•  bearded  hermit* S' ft avei — ]    He  had  before  called  him  the 

ftarved  joftice.     His  want  of  flcfh  is  a  (landing  jeft. 

Johnson. 
^  *— w^r  ShaUrw.'\     Shallow* s  folly  feems  to  have  been 
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rtiing,  to  fee  the  femblablc  coherence  of  his  men's 
fpirits  and  his:  They,  by  oWerving  him,  do 
bear  themfelves  like  fooliih  Juftices;  he,  by  con- 
verfing  with  them,  is  turn'd  into  a  juftice-like 
ferving-man:  their  fpirits  are  fo  married  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  participation  of  fociety,  that  they 
flock  together  in  confent,*  like  fo  many  wild-geefc. 
If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mafter  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men,  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
mafter :  ^  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  mafter 
Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command  his 
fervants.  It  is  certain,  that  either  wife  bearing,  or 
ignorant  carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take  difeafes, 
one  of  another:  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of 
their  company.  I  will  devife  matter  enough  out 
of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Harry  in  continual 
laughter,  the  wearing-out  of  fix  faftiions,  (which  is 
four  terms,  or  two  adions,)  *  and  he  fliall  laugh 
without  intervaliums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  Uc,  with 

almofl  proverbial.    So,  in  Decker's  Satiromafiix ,  1602 :  •* Wc 

muft  have  falfe  fires  to  amaze  thefe  fpangle  babies,  thcfc  true  heirs 
of  mafter  Juftice  Shallow**    Steevens. 

»  they  flock  together  in  confent,]  i*  c.  m  eoncentu^  or  in  one 

mind,  one  party.     So,  Macbeth: 

*•  If  you  (hall  cleave  to  my  confent,** 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  403,  n.  3,  and  note  on  King  Henry  VL  Part  I. 
Aft  I.  fc.  i.  line  ^.  Vol.  IX.     The  word,  however,  may  be  derived 
from  con/entio,  confenfui,  Lat.     Steevsns. 

_  in  concent,]  i.  e.  in  union,  in  accord.  In  our  author's 
time  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  was  written  confent,  (as  it  here  is  in 
the  old  copy,)  and  that  fpelling  continued  to  Cowley's  time. 
Sec  Davideis,  Book  III : 

"  Learning  confent  and  concord  from  his  lyre." 

Malonb. 

^  nc2iT  their  mafier:]  u  c»  admitted  to  their  matter's  coo- 

iidcnce.     Steevens. 

4 tqvo  anions ,"]  There  is  fomcthing  humourous  in  making 

a  fpendthrift  compute  time  by  the  operation  of  an  aftion  for  debt. 

JofiMsoir* 

p  2 
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a  flight  oath,  and  a  jeft  with  a  (ad  brow/  will  do 
with  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache*  in  his 
flioulders !  O,  you  fhall  fee  him  laugh,  till  his  face 
be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 

Shal.  [fViibin.]  Sir  Johnl 

Fal.  I  come,  mafter  Shallow;  I  come,  mafter 
Shallow.  [jEat//  Falstaff. 


SCENE     11. 

Weftminfter.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

JVjr.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  juftice?  whither 

away? 
Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king? 

IVar.  Exceeding  well;   his  cares  arc  now  all 
ended. 

Ch.  Jvsr.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

IVar.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature; 

And,  to  our  purpofes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Jusr.  I  would,  his  majefty  had  call'd  me 
with  him : 
The  fervice  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

JVar.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves  you 
not. 

Ch.  Jusr.  I  know,  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  myfelf, 

i  a  fad  hronu^l  i.  c.  a  ferious  face.     So,  in  The  Winters 

Tale:  *' My  father  and  the  gentlemen  arc  in/o^  talk."  Steevens. 

*  fellow  that  nrver  had  the   ache — ]     That  is,  a  young 

fellow,  one  whofc  difpofition  to  merriment,  time  and  pain  have 
not  yet  impaired.    Johnion. 
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To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideoufly  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 
Westmoreland,  and  Others. 

IVar.  Here  come  the  heavy  ifliie  of  dead  Harry: 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worft  of  thefe  three  gentlemen! 
How  many  nobles  then  (hould  hold  their  places. 
That  muft  ftrike  fail  to  fpirits  of  vile  fort! 

Ch.  Just.  Alas  !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overturned. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  coufin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 
fpeak. 

IVar.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 
made  us  heavy ! 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  left  we  be  heavier ! 

P.  Humph.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  loft  a 
friend,  indeed : 
And  I  dare  fwear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  feeming  forrow;  it  is,  fure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  aflur'd  what  grace 
to  find. 
You  ftand  in  coldeft  expedlation: 
I  am  the  forrier;  'would,  'twere  otherwife. 

Cla.  Well,  you  muft  now  fpeak  fir  John  FalftaiF 
fair; 
Which  fwims  againft  your  ftream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in 
honour, 
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Led  by  the  impartial  conduct '  of  my  foul ; 
And  never  (hall  you  fee,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  foreftall'd  remiifion/ — 

*  impartial    condu3 — ]     Thus  the    quartos.     The   folio 

itads — imperial.     Steevbns. 

Impartial  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfequcnt  fpecch  addrefled  by  the 
King  to  the  Chief  Juftice: 

»« That  you  ufe  the  fame 

"  With  the  like  bold,  joft,  and  impartial  fpirit, 
"  As  you  have  done  'gainft  me."     Maloke. 

*  A  ragged  and  foredall'd  rtmiffionJ\  Ragged  has  no  fcnfe  here. 
We  (hould  read  : 

A  rated  and  foreftalVd  remijjion. 
i.  e.  a  remiffion  that  mud  be  fought  for,  and  bought  with  fup- 
plication.    Warburton. 

Different  minds  have  different  perplexities.  I  am  more  puzzled 
with  foreftalVd  than  with  ragged\  for  raggedy  in  our  author's  li- 
centious diftion,  may  eafily  fignify  beggarly,  mean,  bafe,  igno- 
mmious ;  but  foreftalVd  I  know  not  how  to  apply  to  remijjion  in 
any  fenfe  primitive  or  figurative.  I  (hould  oe  glad  of  another 
word,  but  cannot  find  it.  Perhaps  hy  foreftalVd  remiffion,  he  may 
mean  a  pardon  begffcd  by  a  voluntary  confeilion  of  offence,  and 
anticipation  of  the  charge.    Joh  nson. 

The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  two  different  paflagcs  in  Maffinger. 
In  The  Duke  of  Milan ^  Sforza  fays  to  the  Emperor — 
•'  Nor  come  I  as  a  flave— 
*'  Falling  before  thy  ititt^  kneeling  and  howling 
"  For  a  foreftalVd  remiffion:* 
And  in  The  Bondman,  Pifander  fays — 
"  And  fell 
««  Onrfelves  to  moft  advantage,  than  to  truft 
"  To  z  foreftalVd  remiffion." 
In  all  thefe  paffages  a  foreftalled  remiffion,  feems  to  mean,  a  re- 
miffion that  it  is  predetermined  (hall  not  be  granted,  or  will  be 
rendered  nugator}'.     Shakfpeare  ufes,  in  more  places  than  one,  the 
woT^foreftall  in  the  fenfe  of  to  prevent .     Horatio  fays  to  Hamlet, 
«*  If  your  mind  diilike  any  thing,  obey  it.     I  will  foreftall  their 
repair  hither."    In  this  very  play,  the  Prince  fays  to  the  King : 
«*  But  for  my  tears,  &c. 
«'  I  had  foreftalVd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke." 
In  Hamlet,  the  King  fays — 

«'  And  what's  m  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force, — 

«*  To  \i^ foreftalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

««  Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?"    M.  Mason. 
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If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  mailer  that  is  doad. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  fent  me  after  him. 
JVar.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch.  Jusr.  Good  morrow ;  and  heaven  fave  your 
majefty ! 

KwG.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majefty. 
Sits  not  fo  eafy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadnefs  with  fome  fearj 
This  is  the  Englifli,  not  the  Turkifli  court;' 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  fucceeds. 
But  Harry  Harry :  *  Yet  be  fad,  good  brothers. 


I  believe,  foreftalVi  only  means  ajkei  before  //  is  granted.  If 
he  will  grant  me  pardon  unalked»  fo ;  if  not»  I  will  not  condefcend 
to  folicit  it.  In  fupport  of  the  interpretation  o{  forefiaWd  re- 
mijjiony  i.  e.  a  remiffion  obtain'd  bv  a  previous  fupplication,  the 
following  paffage  in  Cymhelne  may  be  urged : 

"  May 

•*  This  night  foreftall  him  of  the  coming  day !" 

Malone. 

'  not  the  Turkijh  court  {[     Not  the  court  where  the  prince 

that  mounts  the  throne  puts  his  orothers  to  death.    Johnson. 

^  Not  Amurath  an  AmMnxh  fucceeds , 
But  Harry  Harry ;]  Amurath  the  Third  (the  fixth  Emperor 
of  the  Turks)  died  on  January  the  1 8th,  1 595-6.  The  people 
being  generally  difaffcded  to  Mahomet,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  inclined 
to  Amurath,  one  of  his  younger  children,  the  Emperor's  death 
was  concealed  for  ten  days  by  the  Janizaries,  till  Mahomet  came 
from  Amafia  to  Conftantinople.  On  his  arrival  he  was  faluted 
Emperor,  by  the  great  BafTas,  and  others  his  favourers ;  "  which 
done  (fays  Knolles)  he  prefently  after  caufed  all  his  brethren  to 
be  invited  to  a  folemn  feaft  in  the  court ;  whereunto  they,  yet 
ignorant  of  their  father's  death,  came  chearfully,  as  men  feanng 
no  harm;  but,  being  come,  njuere  there  all  mofi  mi/erably  ftrangledJ* 
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For,  to  fpeak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you; 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  falhion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  fad : 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 

Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  aflur'd, 

I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead;  and  fo  will  I: 

But  Harry  lives,  that  fhall  convert  thofe  tears. 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs. 

P.  John,  &c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  ma- 
jefty. 

King.  You  all  lookftrangely  on  me: — and  you 
mod;  [To  the  Ch.  Juft. 

You  are,  I  think,  aflur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  aflur'd,  if  I  be  meafur'd  rightly. 
Your  majefty  hath  no  juft  caufe  to  hate  "me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  fend  to  prifon 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !  Was  this  eafy  ?  * 
May  this  be  wafh'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father . 


It  is  highly  probable  that  Shakfpeare  here  alludes  to  this  tranf- 
adion ;  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

This  circnmftance,  therefore  may  fix  the  date  of  this  play  fub- 
fequently  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 596 ; — and  perhaps  it  was 
written  while  this  fad  was  yet  recent.     Malone. 

*  JVas  this  eafv  ?]  That  is,  was  this  not  grievous  ?  Shak- 
fpeare has  eafy  in  this  fenle  clfcwhere.     Johnson. 

Thu8,  perhaps,  in  King  Henry  FI.  Part  II.  Ad  III.  fc.  i. 

*•  thefe  faults  are  eaj^^  quickly  anfwer'd/* 

Was  this  cajy ? — may  mean, — ^was  this  z flight  offence ?  Steevens. 
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The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  mc: 
And,  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majefty  and  power  of  law  and  juftice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  prefented. 
And  ftruck  me  in  my  very  feat  of  judgement;* 


'  And  ftruck  me  in  my  'very  feat  of  judgement  \\  I  do  not  recollcdt 
that  any  of  the  editors  of  our  author  have  thought  this  remarkable 
paflaffe  worthy  of  a  note.  The  Chief  Juftice,  in  this  play,  was 
Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  of  whom  the  following  memoir  may  be  at 
acceptable  as  neceflary. 

While  at  the  bar,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  his  client; 
and  upon  the  deceafe  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  above  Henr}',  his 
heir,  then  in  bani(hment,  he  was  appointed  his  attorney,  to  fue 
in  the  Court  of  Wards  the  livery  of  the  eftates  defcendcd  to  hinu 
Richard  II.  revoked  the  letters  patent  for  this  purpofe,  and  de- 
feated the  intent  of  them,  and  thereby  furniflicd  a  ground  for 
the  invafion  of  his  kingdom  by  the  heir  of  Gaunt ;  who  becoming 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  appointed  Gafcoigne  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reien.  In  that  ftation  Gaf- 
coigne acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  an  upright,  a  wife,  and 
an  intrepid  judge.  The  ftory  fo  frequently  alluded  to  of  his  com- 
mitting the  prince  for  an  infult  on  his  perfon,  and  the  court  where- 
in he  prefided,  is  thus  related  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book 
entitled  The  Go--vernour :  "  The  mofte  renoumed  pnnce  king  Henry 
the  fyfte,  late  kynge  of  Englande,  durynge  the  lyfe  of  his  father, 
was  noted  to  be  fiers  and  of  wanton  courage:  it  hapned,  that  one 
of  his  feruauntes,  whom  he  fauoured  well,  was  for  felony  by  him 
committed,  arrained  at  the  kynges  benclie  :  whereof  the  prince 
being  aduertifed,  and  incenfed  by  lyghte  perfones  aboute  him,  in 
furious  rage  came  haftily  to  the  barre  where  his  feruante  ftode  as  a 
prifoner,  and  commaunded  him  to  be  vngyucd  and  fet  at  libertie : 
wherat  all  men  were  abaftied,  referved  the  chiefe  Juftice,  who 
humbly  exhorted  the  prince,  to  be  contented,  that  his  feniapnt 
mought  be  ordred,  accordynge  to  the  auncicnte  lawes  of  this 
realme :  or  if  he  wolde  haue  hym  faued  from  the  rigour  of  the 
lawes,  that  he  fliiilde  obteyne,  if  he  moughte,  of  the  kynge  his 
father,  his  gratious  pardon,  whcrby  no  lawe  or  juftyce  Ihulde  be 
derogate.  With  whiche  anfwerc  the  prince  nothynge  ap})eafed, 
but  rather  more  inflamed,  endeuored  hym  felfe  to  take  away  his 
fcruant.  The  iuge  conlidering  the  perillous  example,  and  incon- 
ucnience  that  mought  tlicrby  en  fue,  with  a  valyant  fpirite  and 
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Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father^ 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority^ 

coarage,  commanded  the  prince  vpon  his  alegeance,  to  leave  the 
prifoner,  and  depart  his  way.  With  which  commandment  the 
prince  being  kit  all  in  a  furjr,  all  chafed  and  in  a  terrible  maner, 
came  vp  to  ^  place  of  iitgementy  men  thynkiag  that  be  wold 
haue  flayne  the  iuge,  or  haoe  done  to  hym  feme  damage  :  but  the 
iage  fittynge  ftvll  without  roouine,  declaring  the  maieftie  of  the 
kyoges  place  ot  iugement,  and  with  an  aflured  and  bolde  counte- 
naunccy  had  to  the  prince,  thefe  wordes  followyng, 

**  Syr,  remembre  yourieHe,  I  kepe  here  the  place  of  the  kyne 
your  foueraine  lorde  and  father,  to  whom  ye  owe  double  obedi- 
ence; wherfore  cftfoones  in  his  name,  I  charge  you  defyftc  of 
your  wylfulnes  and  vnlaufull  enterprife,  &  from  hensforth  giue 
good  example  to  thofe,  whyche  hereafter  (hall  be  your  propre 
lubjedies.  And  nowe,  for  your  contempte  and  difobediencc,  go 
you  to  the  pryfone  of  the  kynges  benche,  wherevnto  I  comraytte 
you,  and  remayne  ye  there  pry  (oner  vntyll  the  pleafure  of  the  kynge 
your  father  be  further  knowen." 

•*  With  whiche  wordes  being  abafhed,  and  alfo  wondrj'ngc  at 
the  meruaylous  gravitie  of  that  worihypfulle  juftyce,  the  noble 
prince  layinge  his  weapon  aparte,  doying  rcuerence,  departed,  and 
wcnte  to  the  kynges  benche,  as  he  was  commanded.  Wherat  his 
fervauntes  difdaynynge,  came  and  (hewed  to  the  kynge  all  the 
hole  affaire.  Whereat  he  awhyles  ftudyenge,  after  as  a  man  all 
rauy(hed  with  gladnes,  holdynge  his  eien  and  handes  vp  towarde 
heuen,  abraided,  faying  with  a  louJe  voice,  *  O  mcrcifull  God, 
howe  moche  am  I,  aboue  all  other  men,  bounde  to  your  infinite 
goodncs,  fpecially  for  that  ye  haue  gyuen  me  a  iuge,  who  fcareth 
nat  to  minifter  iuftyce,  and  alfo  a  fonne,  who  can  fuffre  femblably, 
and  obeye  iuftyce!" 

And  here  it  may  be  noted,  that  Shakfpeare  has  deviated  from 
hidory  in  bringing  the  Chief  Jufticc  and  Henry  V.  together,  for 
it  is  exprefsly  (aid  by  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  York/hire ^  and  that 
on  the  beft  authority,  that  Gafcoigne  died  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  viz.  on  the  firft  day  of  November,  14  Henry  IV.  See 
Pugd,  Origines  Juridic,  in  the  Chronica  Series ,  fol.  54,  ^6*  Neither 
is  it  to  be  prefumed  but  that  this  laboured  defence  of  his  condu<^ 
is  a  fiftion  of  the  poet :  and  it  may  juftly  be  inferred  from  the 
charafter  of  this  very  able  lawyer,  whofe  name  fre<juently  occurs 
in  the  year-book  of  his  lime,  that,  having  had  fpint  and  refolu- 
tion  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  in  the  punifhment  of  the 
prince,  he  difdained  a  formal  apology  for  an  a^  that  is  recorded 
to  his  honour.    Sir  J.  H  a w  k i  k s. 
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And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  wert  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought; 
To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench; 
To  trip  the  coune  of  law,*  and  blunt  the  fword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  lafety  of  your  perfon: 
Nay,  more;  to  fpurn  at  your  moft  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  fecond  body.* 


In  the  foregoing  account  of  this  tran(adion«  there  is  no  mentioa 
of  the  Prince's  having  ftruck  Gafcoigne,  the  Chief  Juftice.  Ho- 
linfhed,  however,  whom  our  autli^r  copied,  fpeaking  of  the 
"  wanton  paftimc"  in  which  Prince  Henry  paffed  hit  youth,  fays, 
that  "  where  on  a  time  hee  firoke  the  cbiefe  jufiict  on  the  face  with 
his/Jfe,  for  emprifoning  one  of  his  mates,  he  was  not  only  com- 
mitted to  ftraiehte  prifon  himfelfe  by  the  fayde  chief  juftice,  bat 
alfo  of  his  father  put  oat  of  the  privie  coonfell  and  baniftied  the 
coune/'  Holinfhed  has  here  followed  Hall.  Our  author  (as  an 
anorwmous  writer  has  obferved)  [Mr*  Ritfon]  might  have  found 
the  fame  circamftance  in  the  old  play  of  K.  Henry  V, 

With  refped  to  the  anachronifm.  Sir  William  Gafcoigne  cer« 
tainly  died  before  the  acceifion  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne,  as 
appears  from  the  infcription  which  was  once  legible  on  his  tomb- 
ftone,  in  Harwood  church  in  Yorklhire,  and  was  as  follows : 
**  Hie  jacet  Wil'mus  Gafcoigne,  nuper  capit.  juftic.  de  banco. 
Hen.  nuper  regis  Anglise  quarti,  qui  quiaem  Wil'mus  ob.  die 
domi'ca  i7.a  die  Decembris.  an  doro.  141 2,  i4.''»  HenriciquartL 
fadus  index,  1401."    See  Gent.  Magazine,  Vol.  LI.  p.  624. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  might  have  been  misled  on  the  authority  of 
Stowe,  who  in  a  marginal  note,  i  Henry  V.  erroneoufly  auerts 
that  •*  William  Gafcoigne  was  chief  juftice  of  the  Kings  Bench 
from  the  fixt  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  third  of  Henry  the  Fift:"  or, 
(which  is  full  as  probable,)  Shakfpeare  might  have  been  carelefs 
about  the  matter.     Malone. 

^  To  trip  the  courfe  of  Awv,]  To  defeat  the  procefs  of  jaftice ; 
a  metaphor  taken  from  the  a^  of  tripping  a  runner. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

'•  Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven." 

Steevbns. 

^  A  fid  mock  your  nvorkings  in  a  fecond  body, "^  To  treat  with  con- 
tempt your  ads  executed  by  a  reprefentative.    Joh  nson. 
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Qucftionyour  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cafe  yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propofe  a  fon :  ^ 
Hear  your  own  dignity  fo  much  profan'd. 
See  your  moll  dreadful  laws  fo  loofely  flighted. 
Behold  yourfelf  fo  by  a  fon  difdained ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  foft  filencing  your  fon : 
After  this  cold  conliderance,  fentence  me  t 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  fpeak  in  your  ftate,' — 
What  I  have  done,  that  mift)ecame  my  place. 
My  perfon,  or  my  liege's  fovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  juftice,  and  you  weigh  this 
well; 
Therefore  ftill  bear  the  balance,  and  the  fword : 
And  I  do  wifli  your  honours  may  increafe. 
Till  you  do  live  to  fee  a  fon  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  (hall  I  live  to  fpeak  my  father's  words ; — 
Happy  am  /,  that  have  a  man  Jo  bold^ 
^bat  dares  do  juftice  on  my  proper  Jon: 
And  not  lejs  happy ^  having  Juch  a  fon^ 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatnejs  Jo 
Into  the  hands  oj  juftice. — You  did  commit  me:* 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unftained  fword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 


ft  /7»// propofe  a  Jon .]  i.  c.  image  to  yourfelf  a  fon,  contrive 

for  a  moment  to  think  you  have  one.     So,  in  I'Um  Andronicus: 
<*  a  thoufand  deaths  I  could  propofe*'     Stbevens. 

7  y>f  j^wr  ftate,]     In  your  regal  character  and  ofEce,  not 

with  the  paflion  of  a  man  interefted,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
legiflator.     Johnson. 

«  You  did  commit  me:  &c.]    So,  in  the  play  on  this  fubjef^, 

antecedent  to  that  of  Shakfpearc : 

"  You  fent  me  to  the  Fleet;  and  for  revengemcnt, 
•'  I  have  chofcn  you  to  be  the  proteftor 
♦*  Over  my  realm."    Steivens. 
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With  this  remembrance,' — That  you  ufc  the  fame 
With  the  like  bold,  juft,  and  impartial  fpirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainft  me.     There  is  my  hand; 
You  fhall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  fhall  found  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear; 
And  I  will  iloop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-pradHs'd,  wife  diredions. 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  befeech  you ; — 
My  father  is  gone  wild  *  into  his  grave. 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  afFedions ; 
And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive,' 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 
To  fruftrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  feeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 


'  " remembrance,']  That  is,  admonition.     Johnson. 

*  My  father  is  gone  wild — ]  Mr.  Pope,  by  fubftituting  wtfi/V 
for  ivild,  without  fufficicnt  confideration,  afforded  Mr.  'Hieobald 
much  matter  of  oflentatious  triumph.     Joh  nson. 

The  meaning  is — My  luild  difpofitions  having  ceafed  on  my 
father's  death,  and  being  now  as  it  were  buried  in  his  tomb,  he  and 
wildnefs  are  interred  in  the  fame  grave. 

A  parage  in  King  Henry  V.  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  very  ftrongly  cpnfirmt 
this  interpretation : 

"  The  courfes  of  his  youth  promised  it  not: 
"  The  breath  no  fooner  left  nis  father's  body, 
"  But  that  his  luildnefs,  mortified  in  him, 
"  Seem'd  to  die  too." 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

*'  And  when  old  time  (hall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
*'  Goodne/s,  and  he,  fill  up  one  monument." 

A  Idndred  thought  is  found  in  The  T*wo  Gentlemen  of  Ferona: 
**  And  fo  fuppofe  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
"  Affure  thyfelf  my  love  is  buried."    Ma  lone. 

I  euoith  his  fpirit  fadly  /  furvifve^     Sadly  is  the  fame  at 

foberly,  ferioufly,  gravely.     Sad  is  oppofed  to  wild. 

Johnson. 

The  quarto  and  firft  folio  hzwtfpirits.  The  correAion  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.     Malon  e. 
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Hath  proudly  flow*d  in  vanity,  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ehb  back  to  the  fea ; 
Where  it  fliail  mingle  with  the  Itatc  of  floods,** 
And  flow  hencdbrth  in  formal  majefty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament : 
And  let  us  choofe  fuch  limbs  of  noble  counfel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  ftate  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  beft-govern*d  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; " 

In  which  you,  fiither,  Ihall  have  foremoft  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Jufticc. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accitc. 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  ftate : 


^ the  ftate  of  floods  ^^  i.  c.  The  affembly,  or  general  meet- 
ing of  the  floods :  k>r  all  rivers,  running  to  the  fea,  are  there  re- 
prefented  as  holding  their  feflions.  This  thought  naturally  intro- 
duced the  fbllowine : 

«*  Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament." 
But  the  Oxford  editor,  much  ^  ftrangcr  to  the  phrafeology  of  that 
time  in  general,  and  to  his  author's  in  particular,   out  of  mere 
lo(s  for  his  meaning,  reads  it  backwards,  the  floods  of  ftate, 

WARBURTON. 

The  objcftion  to  Warburton's  explanation  is,  that  the  word  ftate, 
in  the  fingular,  does  not  imply  the  fenfe  he  contends  for ;  we  fay 
an  aiTcmhly  oUthe  ftates,  not  of  thcfta/e,  1  believe  we  muft  either 
adopt  Hanmer's  amendment,  or  .fuppofe  that  ftate  means  dignity ; 
and  that,  "  to  mingle  witli  the  ftate  of  floods,"  is  to  partake  ot 
the  dignity  of  floods.  I  (hould  prefer  the  amendment  to  this  inter- 
pretation.    M.  Mason. 

I  prefer  the  interpretation  to  the  amendment.    State  moft  evi- 
dently means  dignity.     So,  in  The  Tempeft  : 
'«  Higheft  aueen  of  ftate, 

"  Great  Juno  comes.*'    Steevens. 

ivith  the  ftate  of  floods,]    With  the  majeftick  dignity  of  the 

ocean,  the  chief  of  floods.    So  before,  in  this  fcene : 

"  And,  as  you  are  a  king,  fpcak  in  your  ftate" — 

State  and  Eftate,  however,  were  ufed  in  our  author's  time  for  a 
ferfoft  of  high  dignity,  and  may  in  that  fenfe  be  applied  to  the  fea, 
fuppoflng  it  to  be  perfonifled.    Maloks. 
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And  (God  configning  to  my  good  intents  J 

No  prince,  nor  peer,  (hall  have  juft  caufeto  fay, — 

Heaven  fhorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE     III. 

Glofterftiire.     The  Garden  of  Shallow's  Houfe. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph, 
the  Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  fhall  fee  mine  orchard :  where, 
in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  laft  year's  pippin  of  my 
own  graffing,  with  a  difh  of  caraways,  and  fo 
forth ;  ^ — come,  coufin  Silence ; — and  then  to  bed. 

5  a  dijb  o/ainw^ys,  Wr.]     A  comfit  or  confedlion  fo 

called  in  our  author's  time.  A  paiTage  in  Df  Figneut  Marvillet 
Melanges  (T  EiftoHt  et  ie  Lift,  will  explain  this  odd  treat :  **  Dani 
le  dernier  fiecle  ou  Ton  avoit  le  gout  delicat,  on  ne  croioit  pas 
pouvoir  vivrc  fans  Dragccs.  II  n'etoit  fils  de  bonne  mere,  qui  n*cut 
fon  Dragier;  et  il  eft  reporte  dans  Thfftoire  dn  due  de  Guife,  que 
quand  11  fut  tue  \  Blois^  il  avoit  (on  Dragier  \  la  main." 

Warburtok. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  diverted  himfelf  with  this  note  of  Dr.  War- 
burton's,  but  without  producing  a  happy  illuftrarion  of  the  paffaee. 
The  difh  of  carawi^s  here  mentioned  was  a  difh  of  apples  of  that 
name.     Goldsmith. 

Whether  Dr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Edwards,  or  Dr.  Goldfmith  is 
in  the  ri^ht,  the  following  paflage  in  Decker's  Satiromcjtix,  has 
left  undecided : 

''  fiy  this  handful  of  cartatMoys  I  could  never  abide  to  fay 
grace." 

«'  by  thefe  comfiti  we'll  let  all  flide." 

"  By  thefe  comfiu  and  thefe  carraiiaji\  I  warrant  it  does  him 
good  to  fwear." 

*•  1  am  glad,  lady  Pctnla,  by  this  apple ^  that  they  pleafc 
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Fal.  *  Fore  God,  yoii  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beg- 

Sirs  all,  fir  John: — marry,  good  air.* — Spread, 
avy ;  fpread,  Davy :  well  faid,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  ferves  you  for  good  ufes ;  he  is 
your  ferving-man,  and  your  hulbandman. ' 


That  apples,  comfits,  and  carafwqys,  at  Icaft  were  diftin^l  things, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  pafTage  in  the  old  black  letter 
interlude  of  the  Di/obedient  Child,  no  date : 

*'  What  runnfng  had  I  for  apples  and  nuttes, 

"  What  call ving  for  bifkettes,  cumfettes,  znd- caro^aies**' 
Again »  in  Hoiv  to  chu/e  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1 602  : 

"  For  apples,  carranvaies,  and  cheefe." 
There  is  a  pear,  however,  called  a  caramsay,   which  may  be 
corrupted  from  cailUuel,  Fr.     So,  in  the  French  Roman  de  la  Ro/e: 

««  Ou  la  poire  de  caillouel,** 
Chaucer,  in  his  verfion  of  this  paflage,  fays : 

**  With  calenveis,* '  &c.     Steevens. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  prove  by  fevcral  inftances  that  caraivayr 
were  generally  part  of  the  defert  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  par- 
ticularly Murrel's  Cookery,  &c.  A  latc  writer  however  aflerts  that 
caranjuays  is  the  name  of  an  apple  as  well  known  to  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  Bath,  as  nonpareil  is  in  London,  and  as  generally 
ailjxriated  with  golden  pippins.  He  obferves  alfo  that  if  Shakfpeare 
had  meant  comfits  he  would  have  faid,  **  a  difh  of  lafl  year's  pip- 
pins with  carraways." With  a  dilh,  &c.  clearly  means  fome- 

thing  diftindl  from  the  pippins.  Jack/on  s  Thirty  Letters,  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  p.  42.     Reed. 

The  following  paffage  in  Cogan's  Haven  of  Health,  410.  bl.  I. 
1595*  will  at  once  fettle  this  important  queftion:  **  This  is  a 
connrmation  of  our  ufe  in  England,  for  the  ferving  of  apples  and 
other  fruites  lail  after  meales.  Howbeit  we  are  wont  to  eate  cara- 
tvaies  or  biikets,  or  fome  other  kind  of  comfits  otfeedes  together 
with  apples,  thereby  to  brcake  windc  ingcndred  by  them  :  and 
furely  it  is  a  very  good  way  for  ftudents.*'     Steevens. 

^  —  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all, good  airj\  Jufticc  Shal- 
low alludes  to  a  witticifm  frequent  amon?  ruftics,  who  when 
talking  of  a  healthy  country  pleafantly  oblcrve :  •*  Ycs>  it  is  a 
good  air,  more  run  away  than  die."    Holt  White. 

7  p—  and  your  hu/bandmzn.  ]     Old  copy — hujband.    Corrcfted 
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Shjl.  a  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  fir  John. — By  the  mafs/  I  have  drunk  too 

much  fack  at  fupper : a  good  varlet.     Now  fit 

down,  now  fit  down : — come,  coufin. 

SiL.  Ah,  firrah !  quoth-a, — we  (hall 
Do  nothing  but  eaty  and  make  good  cheer,  [Singing. 
And  praife  heaven  for  the  merry  year  i 
When  flejh  is  cheap  and  females  dear^ 
And  lufty  lads  roam  here  and  there , 
So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  fo  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  mafter  Si- 
lence, Pll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  mafter  Bardolph  fome  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  fir,  fit;  [Sea/ingBAKDOiPHand the 
Page  at  another  table.]  I'll  be  with  you  anon: — 

moft  fweet  fir,  fit. Mafter  page,  good  mafter 

page,  fit:    proface!*    What   you  want  in  meat^ 

by  Mr.  Rowc.  I  am  not  furc  that  the  emendation  is  neceifary^ 
"  He  was  a  wife  matr,  and  a  good^*  was  the  language  of  oiir 
author's  time.     See  alfo  Falftaff*s  preceding  fpcech.     Ma  lone. 

*  By  the  mafs^     So,  in  Springes  for  Woodcocks,  a  colledion  of 
epigrams,  1606,  Ep.  221  : 

•*  In  elders'  time,  as  ancient  cuftom  was, 
**  Men  fwore  in  weighty  caufes  by  the  majfe ; 
*'  But  when  the  majje  went  down  (as  others  note,) 
**  Their  oathes  were,  by  the  crofle  of  this  fame  groat,"  &c, 

Stebvens. 
9  andfemals  dear,  &c,]     This  very  natural  charadler  of 

juftice  Silence  is  not  fufficiently  obferved.     He  would  fcarcely 
fpeak  a  word  before,  and  now  there  is  no  poflibility  of  flopping  hit 
mouth.     He  has  a  catch  for  every  occafion : 
Whenfiejb  is  cheap,  and  females  dear. 
Here  the  double  fenfe  of  the  word  dear  muft  be  remembered.—— 
Ever  among  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  in  the  Romdnt  of  the  Rofe : 
"  E'ver  among  (fothly  to  faine) 
**  I  fufFre  noie  and  mochil  paine."    Farmer. 

*  prof  ace  f^     Italian  from  profaccia\    that  is,  much  good 

may  it  do  you.     Hanmer. 

Vol.  IX.  Ct 
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we'll  have  in  drink.     But  you  mull  bear;   The 
heart's  all.'  [Exit. 


Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (fays  Dr.  Farmer)  is  right,  yet  it  is  no 
argument  for  his  author's  Italian  knowledge. 

Old  Heywood,  the  epigrammatift»  addreffed  his  readers  long 
before: 

*'  Readers,  reade  this  thus :  for  preface,  preface ^ 
*'  Much  good  may  it  do  you,"  &c. 
So,  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  the  title  of  a  poem  prefixed  to 
his  Prat/f  of  Hempfeed: 

*'  A  preamble,  preatrot,  prcagallop,  preapace,  or  preface ;  and 
frofacey  my  mailers,  if  your  ftomach  ferve. 

Decker,  in  his  comedy  of  If  thit  he  not  a  ^i  Flay  the  Diuil  ia 
m  it,  makes  Shackle-ibufe,  in  the  chara^r  of  Friar  Rufh,  tempt  his 
brethren  **  with  choice  of  dilhes :" 

"  To  which  proface\  with  btythe  lookes  fit  yec." 
I  am  ftill  much  in  doubt  whether  there  be  fuch  an  Italian  word 
as  profaccia.  Baretti  has  it  not,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  we 
received  it  from  the  French ;  prrface  being  a  colloquial  abbreviation 
of  the  phrafe. — Bon  prou  hur  face,  i.  e.  Much  good  may  it  do 
them.     See  Cotgrave,  in  voce  Prou. 

To  the  inftances  produced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  I  may  add  one 
more  from  Springe t  for  IVoodcocks,  a  colledion  of  epigrams,  1606 : 
£p.  no: 

**  Proface,  quoth  Fulvius,  fill  us  t'other  quart." 
And  another  from  Hey  wood's  Epigrams : 

••  I  came  to  be  merry,  wherewith  merrily 
*'  Preface,     Have  among  you,"  &c. 

Again,   in  Stowe's  Chronicle,   p.  pS:    " the  cardinall 

came  in  booted  and  fpurred,  all  fodainly  amongft  them,  and  bade 
them  prof  ace. "     Steevens. 

So,  in  Naftie's  Apologie  for  Pierce  Pennilefs,  i  J93  : 
«*  A  preface  to  courteous  minds, — as  much  as  to  fay  proface, 
much  good  may  it  do  you !  would  it  were  better  for  you  I" 

Sir  T.  Hanmer,  (as  an  ingenious  friend  obferves  to  me,)  was 
miftaken  in  fuppofing  profaccia  a  regular  Italian  word ;  the  proper 
exprelfion  being  buon  pro  'vifaccia,  much  good  may  it  do  you  I 
Profaccia  is  however,  as  I  am  informed,  a  cant  term  ufcd  by  the 
common  people  in  Italy,  though  it  is  not  inferted  in  the  bed  Italian 
didionanes.     Malone. 

5  . The  heart* s  alL]     That  is,  the  intention  with  which  the 

entertainment  is  eiven.     The  humour  confiilt  in  making  Davy  ad 
as  mafter  of  the  houfe.    Johnson. 
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Sbjil.  Be  merry,    matfter  Bardolph; — and  my 

little  foldier  there,  be  merry. 

SiL.  Be  merry  y  be  merry  ^  my  wife^s  as  all  i^  [Singing. 
For  womefi  are  JhrewSy  bothjhort  and  tall: 
*Tis  merry  in  hall^  when  beards  wag  all^^ 

And  welcome  merry  Jhrave^tideJ' 
Be  merry ^  be  merry ^  &c. 

4  .  my  *wife*s  as  all ;]   Old  copy— ^<2/  all.    Dr.  Farmer  very 

acutely  obferves,  that  we  mould  read — my  wifc'j  as  all,  i.  e.  as  all 
women  are.     This  a£brds  a  natural  introduction  to  what  follows. 

Steevens* 

*  '7//  merry  in  ball,  luben  beards  nuag  ally"]  Mr.  Warton,  in 
his  Hifiofy  of  BjtgUJh  Poetry^  obferves,  that  this  rhyme  is  found  in 
a  poem  by  Adam  Davie,  called  The  Life  of  Alexander  : 

*•  Merry  fwithe  it  is  in  halle, 

•*  When  the  berdes  tvafveth  alle'*     Ste EVENS* 

This  fong  is  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  author,  ** which 

done,  erace  faid,  and  the  table  taken  up,  the  plate  prcfently  con- 
reytd  into  the  pantrie,  the  hall  fummons  this  confort  of  com- 
panions (upon  payne  to  dyne  with  duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kiflc  the 
oaie's  foot)  to  appear  at  the  fird  call :  where  a  fong  is  to  be  fung, 
the  under  fong  or  holding  whereof  is,  //  //  merrie  in  haul  tuhere 
beards  *wag  a/L"  The  Serving-mans  Comfort ^  ^59^»  Sign.  C. 
Again,  **  It  is  a  common  proverbe  //  is  merry  in  halT^  nuhen 
beardes  ivag  alW*  Brief e  Conceipte  of  Englijh  Pollicye^  by  William 
Stafford,  i58i*     Reprinted  i75i>  as  a  work  of  Shakfpeare's. 

Rbbd« 

*  And  nuekome  merry  Ihrovc-tide.]  Sbraoe^tide  wis  formerly  a 
feafon  of  extraordinary  fport  and  feafling.  In  the  Romifli  church 
there  was  anciently  a  feaft  immediatdy  preceding  Lent,  which 
bfted  many  days,  called  Carniscapium.  See  Carpentier  in  v. 
Supp.  Lat.  Gloir.  Du  Cange,  Tom.  I.  p.  83 1 .  In  fome  cities  of 
France,  an  officer  was  annually  chofen,  called  Le  Princx 
D'Amoreux,  who  prcfided  over  the  fports  of  the  youth  for  fix 
days  before  Alh-Wednefday.  Ibid.  v.  Amoratus,  p,  195;  and  v. 
CardinaliSf  p.  818.  Alfo,  v.  Spiaetitm,  Tom.  III.  848.  Some 
traces  of  tbefe  feftivities  dill  remun  in  our  univerfities.  In  the 
Pery  HouJheld'Bcok,  1 51 2,  it  appears,  *'  that  the  clergy  and  officers 
of  fx)rd  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play  before  his  lordfliip  upon 
Shrowftewefday  at  mght."  P.  345.     T.  Warton. 

See  alfo  Dodflcy't  ColUaion  of  old  Plays,  Vol.  XII.  p.  405,  laft 
edition.     Reed. 
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Fjl.  I  did  not  think,  mafter  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  mettle. 

Sjl.  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Dafy.  There  is  a  difli  of  leather-coats  for  you.' 
[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worfhip  ? — I'll  be  with  you  ftraight. 
[To  Bard.] — A  cup  of  wine,  fir? 

SiL.  -^  cup  of  wine,  ihat*s  brifk  and  fine,  [Singing. 
And  drink  unto  the  lemon  minei 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long^a* 
Fal.  Well  faid,  mafter  Silence. 

SiL.  And  we  fhall  be  merry; — now  comes  in  the 
fweet  of  the  night.* 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  mafter  Silence ! 
SiL.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  comei"^ 
r II  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

.  "  ■         leather-coats — ]     The  apple  commonly  denominated  ruf^ 
fctine,  in  Devonihire  is  called  the  buff-coat,     Henley. 

^  —  nonv  comes  in  tlje  fiveet  of  the  night »'\  So  Falftaff,  in  a  for- 
mer fcene  of  this  play :  **  Now  comes  in  the  fwecteft  morfcl  of  the 
night ."    Steevens. 

I  believe  the  latter  words  [thofc  in  the  fpecch  of  Silence^  make 
part  of  fome  old  ballad. — In  one  of  Autolycus's  fongs  we  find — 
"  Why  then  comes  in  the  fweet  of  the  year." 

The  words.  And  <we  fhall  be  merry ^  have  a  reference  to  a  fong, 
of  which  Silence  has  already  fung  a  ftanza.  His  fpeeches  in  this 
fcene  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fragments  of  ballads.  Though  his 
imagination  did  not  furnifh  him  with  any  thing  original  to  fay,  he 
couM  repeat  the  verfes  of  others.     Malone. 

^  Fill  the  cup,  &c.]  This  paflage  has  hitherto  been  printed  as 
profe,  but  I  am  told  that  it  makes  a  part  of  an  old  fong,  and  have 
therefore  reftored  it  to  its  metrical  form.    Steevens. 
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SuAL.  HoneftBardolph,  welcome:  If  thou  want'ft 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  befhrew  thy  heart. — 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  [To  the  Page.]  and 
welcome,  indeed,  too. — I'll  dnnk  to  matter  Bar- 
dolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes*  about  London. 
Dafy.  I  hope  to  fee  London  once  ere  I  die.* 
Bard.  An  I  might  fee  you  there,  Davy, — 
Shal.  By  the  mafs,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha!  will  you  not,  mailer  Bardolph? 
Bard.  Yes,  fir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee: — The  knave  will  ftick  by 
thee,  I  can  afllire  thee  that:  he  will  not  out;  he  is 
true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I'll  ftick  by  him,  fir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  fpoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing: 
be  merry.  [^Knocking  beard.]  Look  who's  at  door 
there:  Ho!  who  knocks?  [Exit  Davy • 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right.. 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 
SiL.  Do  me  right ^^  [Singing, 

And  dub  me  knight :  * 
Samingo.^ 
Is'tnotfo? 

*  carvaleroes — ]     This  was  the  term  by  which  an  airy, 

fplendid,  irregular  fellow  was  diftinguifhed.  The  foldiers  of 
King  Charles  were  called  Cavaliers  from  the  gaiety  which  they 
affeded  in  oppofition  to  the  four  fadion  of  the  parliament. 

Johnson. 

^  /  hope  to  fee  London  once  ere  I  die.]  Oftce,  I  believe,  here 
(ignifiesy&w^  time,  or — one  time  or  another.  So,  in  The  Merry  IVi^ues 
of  Windfor,  Fenton  fays :  **  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night  give  my 
fweet  Nan  this  ring."     Steevens. 

^  Do  me  right^  To  do  a  man  right,  and  to  do  him  reafon,  were 
formerly  the  ufual  exprefllons  in  pledging  healths.  He  who  drank 
a  bumper,  expeded  a  bumper  fhould  be  drank  to  his  toafl« 

Q.3 
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Fal.  'Tis  h. 

SiL.  Is't  fo?  Why,  then  fay,  an  old  man  can  do 
ibmewhat. 


So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Si/ent  Woman^    Captain  Otter  fays  in  the 
drinking  fcene :  •*  Ha'  yoa  done  me  rights  gentlemen  ?" 
Again,  in  The  Bondman,  by  Maffinger : 

**  Thefe  glaiTes  contain  nothing; — do  me  rights 
'*  As  ere  you  hope  for  liberty."     Stbevens. 

*  and  dub  me  knight :]     It  was  the  cuflom  of  the  good 

fellows  of  Shakfpcare's  days  to  drink  a  very  large  draught  of  wine, 
and  fometimes  a  lefs  palatable  potation,  on  their  knees,  to  the  health 
of  their  miilrefs.  He  who  performed  this  exploit  was  dubb'd  a 
inigit  for  the  evening. 

So,  in  The  Yorhjhire  Tragedy,   1 608  : 

**  They  call  it  knighting  in  London,  when  they  drink  upon  their 

Jneeu Come  follow  me ;  I'll  give  you  all  the  degrees  of  it  in 

order."    Malonb. 

^i SamingoJ]     He  mczns  to  {sy,  San  Domingo.     Hanmer. 

In  one  of  Nalhe's  plays,  entitled  Summer's  laft  Will  andTeJiament, 
1600,  Bacchus  fings  the  following  catch  : 

<<  Mondeur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  furpaft 
•*  In  cup,  in  can,  or  glafs ; 
••  God  Bacchus,  do  me  right, 
*•  And  dub  me  knight, 

**  Domingo." 
Domingo  is  only  the  burthen  of  the  fong. 

Again,  in  The  letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  Head-'vaine  :  ijuith 
a  newj  Morifco,  daunced  bj  feaven  Satjres,  upon  the  hottome  of  Diogenes 
Tubbe,  1600: 

Epigram  I. 
"  Monfieur  Domingo  is  a  Ikilful  man, 

**  For  muche  experience  he  hath  lately  got, 
•*  Proving  more  phificke  in  an  alehoufe  can 

"  Than  may  be  found  in  any  vintner's  pot ; 
"  Beere  he  proteftes  is  fodden  and  refin'd, 
**  And  this  ne  fpeakcs,  being  finglc-penny  lind. 

«*  For  when  his  purfe  is  fwolne  but  fixpence  bigge, 
•*  Why  then  he  fwcares, — Now  by  the  Lorde  I  thinke, 

«*  All  beere  in  Europe  is  not  worth  a  figge  -, 
*«  A  cuppe  of  clarret  is  the  only  drinke. 

*'  And  thus  his  praife  from  beer  to  wine  doth  goe, 

**  Even  as  his  purfe  in  pence  dothe  ebbe  and  flowe." 

Stbevens, 
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Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  there's  one 
Piftol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  court?  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Piftol  ? 

Pisr.  God  fave  you,  fir  John ! 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Piftol? 

Pisr.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good.' 
— Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greateft 
men  in  the  realm. 


SamiMgo,  that  is,  San  Domingo^  as  fome  of  the  commentators 
have  rightly  obferved.  But  what  is  the  meaning  and  propriety  of 
the  name  here,  has  not  yet  been  (hown.  Juftice  Silence  is  here 
introduced  as  in  the  midfl  of  his  cups :  and  I  remember  a  black- 
letter  ballad,  in  which  either  a  San  Domingo ^  or  a  Jignior  Domingo^ 
is  celebrated  for  his  miraculous  feats  in  drinking.  Silence,  in  Uie 
abundance  of  his  feftivity,  touches  upon  fome  old  fong,  in  which 
this  convivial  y2i/>r/  or  Jignior ^  was  the  burden.  Perhaps  too  the 
pronunciation  is  here  fuited  to  the  chara^er.     T.  Warton. 

That  is,  to  the  prefent  iituation  of  Silence;  who  has  drunk  fo 
deeply  at  fupper,  that  Falftaff  afterwards  orders  him  to  be  carried 
to  bed.     Malone. 

Of  the  gluttony  and  drunkennefs  of  the  Dominicans ^  one  of  their 
own  order  fays  thus  in  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments^  p.  cxxxi : 
*<  San^us  Dominicus  fit  nobis  femper  amicus,  cui  canimus — ficcatis 
ante  lagenis — fratres  qui  non  curant  nifi  ventres."  Hence  Domingo 
might  (as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks)  become  the  burden  of  a  drinking 

fong.       ToLLET, 

In  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  we  meet  with — 

**  Do  me  right,  and  dub  me  knight,  Ballurdo." 

Farmer. 

'  no  man  to  good,]     I  once  thought  that  we  (hould  read—- 

which  blows  to  ns  man  good.      But  a  mote  attentiv«  review  of 

CL4 
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SiL.  By 'r  lady,  I  think 'a  be;  but  goodman  PufF 
of  Barfon.' 

Pisr.  Puff? 
Puffin  thy  teeth,  moll  recreant  coward  bafe!— r 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Piftol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  hclter-fkelter  have  I  rode  to  thee; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 


ancient  Piftors  language  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  correifl  it.  He  who  in  quoting  from  Marlowe's  Tamburlahie, 
introduces  hollvw  pamper  d  jades,  inftead  of  "  Holla,  ye  pampcr'd 
jades,"  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  order  of  die  words  in  this 
common  proverbial  fayine. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  that  I  fufpedled  Piftol 
of  inaccuracy  without  reafon.  He  quotes  the  proverb  as  it  was 
ufed  by  our  old  Englifh  writers,  though  the  words  are  now  dif- 
ferently arranged.  So,  in  A  Dialogue  both  plea/aunt  and  pietifull, 
\)Y  William  Bulleyne,  1564,  Signat.  F  c: 

*•  No  windc  but  it  doth  turn  (ome  man  to  good." 

Malone. 

*  but  goodman  VmS  of  ^2Lx(oTi,^     A  little  before,  William 

Vifor  of  Woncot  is  mentioned.  Woodmancot  and  Barton  (fays 
Mr.  Edwards's  MSS.)  which  I  fuppofe  are  ihefe  two  places,  and 
are  reprefented  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  juftice  Shallow,  are 
both  of  them  in  Berkeley  hundred  in  Glofterlhire.  This,  I  ima- 
gine, was  done  to  difguife  the  fatire  a  little;  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
who,  by  the  coat  of  arms  he  bears,  muft  be  the  real  juftice  Shallow, 
lived  at  Charlecot  near  Stratford,  in  Warwickfhire. 

Stievbns. 

Barfton  is  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  lying  between  Coventry 
and  Solyhull.     Percy. 

Mr.  Toilet  has  the  fame  obfervation,  and  adds  that  Woncot  may 
be  put  for  Wolphmancote,  vulgarly  O'vencote,  in  the  fame  county. 
Shakfpeare  might  be  unwilling  to  difguife  the  fatire  loo  much, 
and  therefore  mentioned  places  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Warton  in  a  note  on  Tbe  Taming  of  the  Shrenv,  fays  that 
fVilnecote,  (or  Wincoty)  is  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  near  Stratford. 
I  fuppofe  therefore  in  a  former  fccne  we  Ibould  read  ffwcot  inftead 
of  froncot,    Malone. 
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Pal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world. 

Pisr.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings 
bafc! 
I  fpeak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  bafe  Aflyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof.' 

SiL.  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.*    [Sings. 

PisT.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  (hall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Piftol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap.* 

Shal.  Honeft  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breed- 
ing. 

Pjst.  Why  then,  lament  therefore/ 
Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  fir; — If,  fir,  you  come 
)vith  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but 


9  Lft  king  Cophetua,  CsTr.]  Lines  taken  from  an  old  bombaft 
play  of  King  Cophetua ;  of  whom  we  learn  from  Shakfpeare^  there 
were  ballads  too.    War  burton. 

This  is  mere  conjedurc,  for  no  fuch  play  is  extant.  From  a 
paflage  in  King  Richard  II,  it  may  indeed  be  furmized  that  there 
was  fuch  a  piece.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  335,  n.  4.  The  ballad  of 
The  King  (Cophetua)  and  the  Beggar^  may  be  found  in  Percy*^ 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry ^  Vol.  I.     M  A  L  o  N  E . 

See  Love's  Labours  Loft.     Vol.  V.  p.  248,  n.  6.     Johnson. 

*  Scarlet,  and  John.]  This  fcrap  (as  Dr.  Percy  has  obferved 

in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englijb  Poetry)  is  taken 
from  a  ftanza  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Pindar  of 
Wakefield,     Steevens. 

J  in  Furies'  lap."]  Should  not  we  read  ? — in  Fury's  lap. 

Ritson. 

*  Why  then,  lament  therefore  J]  This  was  perhaps  intended  to  be 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Poetafter,  1602  : 

"   Why  then,  lament  therefore.     Damn'd  be  thy  gutf 

''  Unto  king  Pluto's  hell." 
He  might  however  luve  meant  nothing  more  than  to  quote  a  popular 
play.     Malone. 
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two  ways;  cither  to  utter  thenij  or  to  conceal  them. 
I  am,  fir,  under  the  king,  in  fome  authority. 

J^JST.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?^  fpeak,  or 

die. 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

Pisr.  Harry  the  fourth?  or  fifth? 

Shjl.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pisr.  A  foutra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  fpeak  the  truth: 
When  Piftol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniards 


^ Bezonian  ?]     So  again,  SnJSblk  fays  in  the  Second  Part 

of  Heary  VI: 

"  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  BexmiansJ** 
It  is  a  term  of  reproach,  freqnent  in  the  writers  contemporary  with 
our  poet.     Bifognofot  a  needy  perfon;    thence  metapnorically,  a 
bafe  fcoundrel.     Theobald. 

Nafh,  vci  Pierce  Tentiyleffe  his  Supplication  &C.  1595,  fays: 
"  Proud  lordes  do  tumble  from  the  towers  of  their  high  defcents, 
and  be  trod  under  feet  of  every  inferior  Be/onian," 

In  The  Wiihiv's  Tears ^  a  comedy  by  Chapman,  161 2,  the  pri- 
mitive word  is  ufed  : 

'*  fpum'd  out  by  grooms,  like  a  bafe  Be/ogno  /" 

And  again,  in  Sir  Giles  Goof e cap ^  a  comedy,  1 606 : 

•*  If  he  come  like  to  your  Be/ogno,  your  boor,  fo  he  be 

rich,  they  care  not."    Steevens. 

5  ■  fig  me,  like 

The  bragging  Spaniard  J]  To  fg,  in  Spanifh,  higas  dar,  is  to 
infult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  th^  fore  and  middle  finger. 
From  this  Spanilh  cuftom  we  yet  fay  in  contempt,  "  a  fig  for  you." 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Shepherd's  Slumber,  a  fong  publifhed  in  England's 
Heliccn,  x6oo: 

"  With  fcowling  browet  their  follies  checke, 
"  And  fo  give  them  the^;"  &c. 
See  my  note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Adl  I.  fc.  i :     Steevens. 

•  Dr.  Johnfon  has  properly  explained  this  phrafe  ;  but  it  (hould  be 
added  that  it  is  of  Italian  ongin*    \Mien  the  Milanefe  revolted 
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Fai.  What!  is  the  old  king  dead? 

Pisr.  As  nail  in  door:^  the  things  I  fpeak^  arc 
juft. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph ;  faddle  my  horfc. — Mafter 
Robert  Shallow,  choofe  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  'tis  thine. — Piftol,  I  will  double-charge  thee 
with  dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day ! — I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pisr.  What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news? 

Fal.  Carry  mafter  Silence  to  bed. — Mafter  ShaU 
low,  my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  for- 
tune's fteward.  Get  on  thy  boots;  we'll  ride  all 
night : — O,  fweet  Piftol :— ^Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit 
Bard. J — Come,  Piftol,  utter  more  to  me;  and, 
withal,  devife  fomething  to  do  thyfelf  good. — 
Boot,  boot,  mafter  Shallow;  I  know,  the  young 
king  is  fick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horfcs; 
the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  commandment. 
Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends ;  and 
woe  to  my  lord  chief  juftice ! 


againd  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofla,  they  placed  the  empiefi 
his  wife  upon  a  mule  with  her  head  towards  the  tail^  and  igno- 
minioufly  expelled  her  their  city.  Frederic  afterwards  bciicged  and 
took  the  place,  and  compelled  every  one  of  his  prifoners  on  pain 
of  death  to  take  with  his  teeth  a  fig  from  the  poiteriors  of  a  mule. 
The  party  was  at  the  fame  time  oblifi;ed  to  repeat  to  the  executioner 
the  words  "  ecco  la  fica."  From  this  circumftance  "  far  la  fica** 
became  a  term  of  derifion,  and  was  adopted  by  odier  nations.  The 
French  fay  likewife  "  faire  la  figuc."     DoucB. 

^  Fal.  IVhat !  is  the  old  king  dead? 
Pifl.  As  nail  in  door :]  This  proverbial  expreffion  is  oftener 
ufed  than  underftood.  The  dour  nail  is  the  nail  on  which  in  ancient 
doors  the  knocker  ftrikes.  It  Ls  therefore  ufed  as  a  comparifon  to 
any  one  irrecoverably  dead,  one  who  has  fallen'  (as  Virgil  favs) 
multd  morie,  i.  e.  with  abundant  death,  fuch  as  reiteration  of  ilroket 
on  the  head  would  naturally  produce.     Stb  e  v  £  n s. 
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Pisr.  Let  vultures  vile  feize  on  his  lungs  alfo! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led^  fay  they :' 
Why,  here  it  is;  Welcome  thefe  pleafant  days.' 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,   dragging  in  Hojlefs  Quickly,    and 
Doll  Tear-fheet.9 

Hosr.  No,  thou  arrant  knave;  I  would  I  might 
die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hang'd:  thou  haft 
drawn  my  fhoulder  out  of  joint. 

I.  Bead.  The  conftableshave  deliver'd  her  over 
to  me ;  and  (he  fliall  have  whipping-cheer*  enough, 
I  warrant  her :  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two 
lately  kill'd  about  her. 

7  V/here  is  the  life  thai  late  I  lei^  &c.]    Words  of  an  old  ballad. 

Warburton. 
The  fame  has  been  already  introduced  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shre^\ 

Steevens, 

•  Welcome  xht(c  pleafant  days.]     Perhaps,  (as  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmcr  fuggefts,)  the  poet  concluded  this  fcenc  with  a  rhyming 
couplet,  and  therefore  wrote : 

Welcome  this  pleafant  day.     Steevens. 

9  £»//r  Beadles,  ^r.]  This  ftage-direftion  in  the  quarto  edit, 
of  i6oo,  Hands  thus :  "  Enter  Sincklo,  and  three  or  four  Officers^'* 
And  the  name  of  Sincklo  is  prefixed  to  thofe  fpeeches,  which  in  the 
later  editions  are  given  to  the  Beadle,  This  is  an  additional  proof 
that  Sincklo  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  players.  See  the  note  on 
The  laming  of  the  Shrrw,  Adl  I.  fc.  i.     [Vol.  VI.  p.  396,  n.  9.] 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  nvhipping'cheer — ]     So,  in  Thoma^  Newton's  Herhail  to 

the  Bihle^  8vo.  1587  :  " in  wcdlockc  all  penfive  fullenes  and 

lowring-cheer  ought  to  be  utterly  excluded,"  &c.     Again,  in  an 
ancient  bi.  1.  ballad,  intitled,  0,yesy  &c. 

•«  And  if  he  chance  to  fcape  the  rope, 

*•  He  ihall  have  whipping-cheere.*'    Steevens. 
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Dot.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,'  you  lie.  Come  on; 
I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  damn'd  tripe-vifaged  rat. 
cal ;  an  the  child  I  now  go  with,  do  mifcarry,  thou 
hadft  better  thou  hadft  ftruck  thy  mother,  thou 
paper-faced  villain. 

Hosr.  O  the  Lord,  that  fir  John  were  come!  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  fomebody.  But 
I  pray  God,  the  fruit  of  her  womb  mifcarry ! 

I.  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  fhall  have  a  dozen  of 
culhions^  again;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come, 

*  Nut'hooky  &c.]  It  has  been  already  obfcrvcd  in  The  Merry 
Wi<ves  of  Windfory  that  nut-book  fccms  to  have  been  in  thofe  times 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  catchpoll.    Johnson. 

A  nut'book  was«  I  believe,  a  perfon  who  dole  linen.  Sec,  out  at 
windows,  by  means  of  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it.  Greene, 
in  his  Arte  of  Coney-catching,  has  given  a  very  particular  account 
of  this  kind  of  fraud ;  fo  that  nut-hook  was  probably  as  common  a 
term  of  reproach  as  rogue  is  at  nrefent.  In  an  old  comedy  intitled 
Match  me  in  London ,  1 63 1 ,  I  nnd  the  following  paflaee  :  **  She's 
the  king's  nut-book  ^  that  when  any  filbert  is  ripe,  puOs  down  the 
braved  boughs  to  his  hand." 

Again,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London t  1 584 :  **  To  go  a  fi(hing 
with  a  cranke  through  a  window,  or  to  fet  lime-twigs  to  catch  a 
pan,  pot,  or  difh." 

Again,  in  Albumazar,  1615: 

"  picking  of  locks  and  hooking  cloaths  out  of  window." 

Again,  in  The  Jenu  of  Malta ^  by  Marlowe,  1633  : 
•*  I  faw  fome  bags  of  money,  and  in  the  night 
"  I  clamber'd  up  with  my  hooks,** 
Hence  perhaps  the  phrafe  By  hook  or  by  crooks  which  is  as  old  ai 
the  time  of  Tuffer  and  Spenfer.     The  firft  ufes  it  in  his  Hujhandry 
for  the  month  of  March,  the  fecond  in  the  third  book  of  his  Faery 
^eene.     In  the  firft  volume  of  Holinlhed's  Chronicle,  p.  183,  the 
reader  may  find  the  cant  titles  beftowed  by  the  vagabonds  of  that 
age  on  one  another,  among  which  are  hookers^  or  anelers:    and 
Decker,  in  The  Belhman  of  London,  5th  edit.  1 640,  dcKribes  this 
fpecies  of  robbery  in  particular.     Stekvens. 

See  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  p.  87,  n.  7.     Ma  lone. 

4  a  dozen  of  cujhions — ]    That  is,  to  ttuff  her  out  that  (he 

might  counterfeit  pregnancy.     So,  in  Maffin^r's  OldLa*w: 
**  I  faid  I  was  with  child,  &c.  Thoa  faid'ft  it  was  a  cti/bion,'*  Sec. 
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Ichai^  you  both  go  with  me;  for  the  man  is 
dcad^  that  you  and  Piftol  beat  among  you. 

DoL.  ril  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a 
cenfcr/^  I  will  have  you  as  foundly  fwinged  for 
this,  you  blue-bottle-rogue !  ^   you  filthy  familh'd 

Again,  in  Greene's  Difputation  bei<ween  a  H^  CoHtycatcbfr  &c. 

1 592 :  •* to  wear  a  ct^i9n  under  her  own  kirtlc,  and  to  fainc 

hcrfclf  with  child."    Stbevens, 

^  thou  thin  man  in  a  cenfer!]     Thefc  old  cenfcrs  of  thin 

metal  had  generally  at  the  bottom  the  figure  of  fome  faint  raifcd 
up  with  a  hammer,  in  a  barbarous  kind  of  imbofled  or  chafed 
work.  The  hunger-iburved  beadle  is  compared,  in  fubftancc,  to 
one  of  thefe  thin  raifcd  figures,  by  the  fame  kind  of  humour  that 
Piftol,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/kr,  calls  Slender  a  latten  hilboe. 

Warburton, 

Dr.  Warburton*s  explanation  is  erroneous.  The  emboifed  figure 
to  which  Doll  refers,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pierced  convex  lid 
of  the  cenjeri  and  not  at  the  bottom,  where  it  muft  have  been 
QQt  of  fignt.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  519,  n.  7. 

That  Doll  Tear-(heet,  however,  may  not  be  fufpeAed  of  ac- 

J|uaintance  with  the  cen/ers  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  confined  to 
acred  ufe,  itfhould  be  remarked,  that  the  confummate  fluttenr 
oT  ancient  houfes  rendered  cenfers  or  fire-pans,  in  which  coarfe 
perfumes  were  burnt,  moil  neceflary  utenfils.  In  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Ad  I.  fc.  ill.  Borachio  fays  he  had  been  "  entertained  for 
a  perfumer  to  fmoke  a  mNjiy  room  at  Leonato's:"  and  in  a  letter 
fe>m  the  Lords  of  t^ie  Council,  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  VL 
(Sec  Lodge's  Illuftralwjs  of  Britijh  Hiftoty,  &C.  Vol.1,  p.  141.)  wc 
are  told  that  Lord  Paget 's  houfe  was  fo  (mail,  that  •*  after  one 
month  it  would  wax  un/srvery  for  hym  to  contynue  in,"  &c. 
Again,  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  with 
Lord  Burleigh,  during  the  confinement  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
Shcffield-caftle,  in  1572.  (See  Vol.  IL  p.  68.)  we  learn  that  her 
Majefty  was  to  be  removed  for  five  or  fijc  days  **  to  klenfe  her 
<ihaxabas,  bting  left  very  uni/enfy,**     Ste EVENS. 

* b/ue-bott/e-rogue/]  A  name,  I  fuppofe,  given  to  the  beadle 

from  the  colour  of  his  livery.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right  with  rcfpcft  to  the  iri>eryf  but  the  allufion 
feems  to  be  to  the  great  yf^yf^,  commonly  called  a  biue-batt/e. 

Farmer. 
The  famt  allufion  is  in  Norfhward  Hoe^  1 607  : 

<«  Now  blHc4mtUi  wiiat  flutter  yon  for«  iea-picr' 
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correftioner !  if  you  be  not  fwingcd,  I'll  forfwcar 
half-kirtles.' 

I,  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  Ihc  knight-errant; 
come. 

Host.  O,  that  right  fhould  thus  overcome  might! 
Well ;  of  fufFerance  iomes  eafe. 

DoL.  Come,  you  rogue,  come;  bring  me  to  a 
juftice. 

Host.  Ay ;  come,  you  ftarved  blood-hound. 
DoL.  Goodman  death!  goodman  bones! 

The  ferving  men  were  anciently  habited  in  ^/i/f/and  this  is 
fpoken  on  the  entry  of  one  of  them.  It  was  natural  for  Doll  to 
have  an  averfion  to  the  colour,  as  a  blue  gown  was  the  drefs  in 
which  a  ftrumpet  did  penance.     So,  in  The  Northern  La/s^'  ^^S3» 

**  let  all  the  good  you  intended  me  be  a  lodcpam  coif,  a 

llew  gown,  a  whed,  and  a  clean  whip."  Mr.  Malone  confirms 
Dr.  Johnfon's  remark  on  the  drefs  of  the  beadle,  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Michae/mas  Term,  by  Middleton,  1 607  :  **  And  to 
be  free  from  the  interruption  of  6/ue  beadles  and  other  bawdy 
officers,  he  moft  politickly  lodges  her  in  a  conftable's  houfe." 

Steevens. 

7  half-kirtles.']  Probably  the  drefs  of  the  profHtutes  of  that 

time.    Johnson. 

A  halfklrtle  was  perhaps  the  (arae  kmd  of  thing  as  we  call  at 
prefent  a  Ihort-gown,  or  a  bed-gown.  There  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
peflion  now  in  ufe  which  may  ferve  to  confirm  it.     When  a  perfon 

IS  loofely  drefled  the  vulgar  fay — Such  a  one  looks  like  a  w in 

a  bed-gown.     See  WeJhxHtrd  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1 607 : 

"  forty  (hillings  I  lent  her  to  redeem  two  half-Jilk  kirtles.** 

Steevbns. 

The  drefs  of  the  courtezans  of  die  time  confirms  Mr.  Steerens's 
obfervation.  So,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  by  Middleton,  1607: 
*'  Doft  dream  of  virginity  now?  remember  a  loofe-hodied  gown, 
wench,  and  let  it  go."  Again,  in  Skialetheia,  or  a  Shadow  of 
Truth  in  certain  Epigrammes  and  Satires,  1598: 

"  To  women's  kofe  gowns  fuiting  ner  loofc  rhimes." 

Yet  from  the  defcription  of  a  kirtle  already  given  (fee  p.  102, 
n.  6.)  a  half-kirtle  fhould  fcem  to  be  a  Jhort  cloak,  rather  than  a 
(hort  gown.  Perhaps  fuch  a  cloak,  without  flecvcs,  was  here 
meant.     Ma  lone. 
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Host.  Thou  atomy  thou !  • 

DoL.  Come,  you  thin  thing;  come,  you  rafcal !' 

I.  Bead.  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 

'  thou  atomy,  thou/]  Atomy  {qx  anatomy m     Atomy  or  otamy 

is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  ancient  writers  where  no  blunder  or  de- 
pravation is  defigned.     So,  in  Look  about  you,  1600: 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  thou  art  otamie  of  honour, 

"  Thou  worm  of  majefty ."     Ste evens. 

The  preceding  expreffion  feems  to  confirm  Mr.  Steevens's  expla- 
nation. But  whether  the  Otamies  of  Surgeons'  Hall  were  known 
at  this  time,  may  perhaps  be  queftioned.  Atomy  is  perhaps  here  tfie 
motes  or  atoms  in  the  fun  l>eams,  as  the  poet  himfelf  calls  them, 
fpeaking  of  queen  Mab's  chariot  : 

"  Drawn  with  a  teapi  of  little  Atomies"    Romeo  and  Juliet. 
And  Otamie  of  honour,  may  very  eafily  be  fo  underflood. 

Whalley. 

Shakfpeare  himfelf  fumifhes  as  with  a  proof  that  the  word  in  his 

time  bore  the  fcnfe  which  we  now  frequently  affix  to  it,  having 

cmplojred  it  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  prccifely  with  the  fignification 

in  which  the  hoftefs  here  ufes  atomy : 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 

•*  A  mere  anatomy ^  a  mountebank, — 

*'  A  needy,  hollow-cy'd,  (harp-looking  wretch, 

**  A  linking  dead  man  J* 
Again,  in  King  John : 

"  And  roufe  from  fleep  tliat  fell  anatomy,"    Ma  lone. 

9 you  rafcal !]     In  the  language  of  the  foreft,  lean  deer  w^re 

called  ra/cai  deer.     See  p.  78,  n.  3.     Stbevens. 

On  this  note  the  following  obfervation  has  been  made :  **  Doll 
could  not  fpeak  but  in  the  language  of  the  foreft.  Ra/ca/,  does 
not  fignify  rafcal y  but  lean  deer.  See  what  it  is  to  be  on  the  watch 
to  (how  a  little  mufty  reading  and  unknonvn  knowledge." 

Who,  except  this  fuperficial  writer,  is  fo  little  acquainted  with 
our  author's  manner,  as  not  to  know  that  he  often  introduces 
allu(ions  to  cuftoms  and  pradlifes  with  which  he  was  himfelf  con- 
verfant,  without  being  folicitous  whether  it  was  probable  that  the 
fpeaker  (hould  have  known  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Thus,  to  give 
one  inftance  out  of  a  thoufand,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  kings  the 
language  of  his  own  ftage,  and  makes  them  talk  of  cues  and  pro- 
ferties,  who  never  had  been  in  a  tiring-room,  and  probably  had 
never  heard  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Of  the  language  of 
the  foreft  he  was  extremely  fond;  and  the  particular  term  rafcal  he 
has  introduced  in  at  leaft  a  dozen  places.    Malonb^ 
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SCENE     V. 

A  publick  place  near  Weftminftcr  Abbey. 
Enter  two  Grooms,  ftrewing  rujhes. 

1.  Groom.  More  rulhes,  more  rufhes.* 

2.  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  founded  twice. 

•I.  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  coronation :  Defpatch,  defpatch. 

[Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstafp,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  mafter  Robert  Shallow; 
I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace:  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  'a  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  coun- 
tenance that  he  will  give  me. 

Pisr.  God  blefs  thy  lungs,  good  knight ! 
.    Fal.  Come  here,  Piftol;  ftand  behind  me. — O, 
if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  beftow'd  the  thoufand  pound  I  borrow'd 
of  you.    [To  Shallow.]  But  'tis  no  matter;  this 


*  More  rujhes^  &c.]  It  has  been  already  obfcrved,  that,  at 
ceremonial  entertainments,  it  was  the  cullom  to  ftrew  the  floor  with 
rufhes.     Caius  de  Ephemera,     Johnson. 

Chambers,  and  indeed  all  apartments  ufually  inhabited,  were 
formerly  ftrewed  in  this  manner.  As  our  anceflois  rarely  walhed 
their  floors,  diiguifes  of  uncleanlinefs  became  necefl*ary  things. 
See  note  on  Cymbeline^  Ad  II.  fc.  ii. — In  the  prefent  inftance, 
however,  the  rulhes  are  fuppofed  to  be  fcattered  on  the  pavement 
of  a  ftrect,  or  on  a  platform*     Stebvbns. 

Vol,.  IX.  R 
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poor  Ihow  doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I 
had  to  fee  him. 

Sh^l.  It  doth  fo. 

Fjil.  It  (hows  my  earneftnefs  of  affedlion. 

Shjl.  It  doth  fo. 

FjiL.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  dothJ 

FjtL.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  havepatieiyre 
to  fliift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  moft  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  (land  (lained  with  travel,*  and  fweat- 
ing  with  defire  to  fee  him:  thinking  of  nothing 
el^;  putting  all  afFairis  elfe  in  oblivion;  as  if  there 
were  nothing  elfe  to  be  done,  but  to  fee  him. 

Pisr.  'Tis  femper  idem^  for  abfqiu  hoc  nihil  eft: 
*Tis  all  in  every  part.^ 


'  It  ioth^  it  doth,  it  doth.']  The  twd  Kttic  anfwen  which  art 
given  to  Piftol  in  the  old  copjf,  arc  transferred  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  to  Shallow.    The  repetition  of  //  doth  fuits  Shallow  bell. 

Johnson. 
In  the  quarto  Shallow's  Jirft  fpeech  in  this  fcene  as  well  as  thefe 
two,  is  erroneouHy  given  to  Pifiol»  The  editors  of  the  folio  cor- 
leAcd  the  former,  but  overlooked  thefe.  They  likewife,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  overlooked  an  error  in  the  end  of  talftafF's  fpeech, 
below,  though  they  correfted  one  in  the  beginning  of  it.  Sec 
note  5.    Ma  LONE. 

4  tofiand  ftaincd  with  travel,]     So,   in  King  Henry  IV ^ 

Parti: 

*•  Stain  d  ivith  the  'variation  of  each  foil, 

**  Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  feat  of  ours." 

Malon^. 

^  'Tis  all  in  every  partJ]     The  fcntence  alloded  to  is : 
*«  'Tis  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part." 
And  fo  doubtlefs  it  (hould  be  read.     'Tis  a  common  way  of  ex- 
preffing  one's  approbation  of  a  right  rocafure  to  fay,  'tis  all  in  alU 
I 
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Shal.  *Tis  fo,  indeed. 

Pisr.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver. 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  bafe  durance,  and  contagious  prifon; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  mod  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
Rouze  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Aledto'i 

fnake. 
For  Doll  is  in ;  Piftol  fpeaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[^Shouts  within^  and  the  trumpets  found. 

Pisr.  There  roar'd  the  fca,  and  trumpet-clangor 
fouhds. 


To  which  this  fantaftick  charader  adds^  with  fome  humoar,  omA 
ail  tM  every  part:  which,  both  together,  make  up  the  philofophick 
(entence,  and  complete  the  abfurdity  of  Piflors  phrafeology. 

Wai.bui.ton. 

I  ftrongly  fufpeft  that  thcfe  words  belong  to  Falftaff's  fpeech. 
They  have  nothing  of  Piftors  manner.  In  the  original  copy  in 
quarto,  the  fpecches  in  this  fcene  are  all  in  confufion.  The  ^two 
fpeeches  preceding  this,  which  are  jumbled  together,  are  given  to 
Shallow,  and  (land  thus :  **  Sb.  It  i&  beft  certain :  but  to  (land 
ftained  with  travel,"  &c. 

The  allufion,  if  any  allufion  there  be,  is  to  the  defcription  of 
the  foul.     So,  in  No/ce  Teipfum^  bv  Sir  John  Davies,  4to.  15^991 

-,     **  Some  fay,  Jhe*s  alt  in  alt,  and  all  in  rvery  part*" 
AgaOl)  in  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  410.  1 506 : 

"  And  as  his  foul  poilefleth  head  ana  heart, 

*'  She's  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part,*'     MaLOMB* 

In  my  opinion,  this  fpeech  accords  but  little  with  the  phrafeology 
of  FalftaflF;  and,  on  the  contrary,  agrees  well  with  that  of  Piftol, 
who  (as  Moth  in  LcFve's  Labour's  Loft  fays  of  Holofemes)  appears 
to  "  have  been  at  a  great  feafl  of  languages,  and  ftolen  the  fcraps.'* 
See  his  concluding  words  in  the  fcene  before  us.     Stbbvbns. 
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Enter  the  King,  and  bis  train^  the  Chief  Jufticc 
among  them. 

Fal.  God  fave  thy  grace,  king  Hal  !^  my  royal 
Hal! 

Pisr.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  mod 
royal  imp  of  fame ! ' 

Fal.  God  fave  thee,  my  fweet  boy! 

KiiiG.  My  lord  chief  juftice,  fpeak  to  that  vain 
man. 

C//.  Jvsr.  Have  you  your  wits?  know  you  what 
*tis  you  fpeak  ? 


*  God/crve  thy  grace y  king  Half]  A  fimilar  fcene  occurs  in  the 
anonymous  Henty  F.  FalftafFand  his  companions  addrefs  the  king 
in  the  fame  manner^  and  are  difmifled  as  in  this  play  of  Shakfpeare. 

St  E  EVENS. 


'  — ^—  moft  royal  imp  of  fame  /]     The  word  imp  is  perpetually 
afed  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  and  other  ancient  writers,  for  progeny : 
**  And  were  it  not  thy  royal  impe 

**  Did  mitigate  our  pain /' 

Here  Fulwell  addrelTes  Anne  Boleyn,  and  fpcaks  of  the  }  oung 
Elizabeth. 

Again,  in  the  BattU  of  Alcazar y  i  ^94 : 

*•  ■         Amurath,  mighty  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
*•  That  (hall  receive  uic  imp  of  royal  race." 
Again,  in  Fuimus  ^roes,  1633: 

««  From  hence  I  bring 

"  A  pair  of  martial  imps .*' 

Imp-yn  is  a  Welfti  word,  and  primitively  fignifics  a  fprout,  a  futker. 
?o,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius y  1 603  : 

'*  Like  th'  ancient  trunk  of  fome  difbranclied  tree 
««  Which  iEors  rage  hath  toconfufion  brought, 
**  Difarm'd  of  all  thofe  //»//  that  fprung  from  me, 
••  Unprofitable  dock,  I  ferve  for  nought." 
Again  in  Thomas  Newton's  Herhall  to  the  Bible y  8vo.  1587,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  •*  fhrubs,  (hootes,  flippes,  graffcs,  fets,  fprigges, 
boQghs^  branches,  twigs,  yoong  impsy  fprayes,  and  buds."     6cc 
Vol.  V.  p.  1 98,  n.  4.    Stebvens. 
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Fal.  My  king !  my  Jove !  •  I  fpeak  to  thee,  my 

heart ! 
King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man:    Fall  to  thy 

prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jefter ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  fuch  a  kind  of  man. 
So  furfeit-fwell'd,  fo  old,  and  fo  profane;  ^ 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  defpife  my  dream. 
Make  lefs  thy  body,  hence,*  and  more  thy  grace; 
Leave  gormandizing;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jell; ' 


*  Mj  king  !  my  J  we  /]  It  appean  from  many  paflaees  both  in 
our  author's  plays  and  poems  that  he  had  diligently  read  the  earlier 
pieces  of  Daniel.  When  he  wrote  the  fpeech  before  ui,  he  pcr- 
liaps  remembered  thefe  lines  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamond^ 
1594: 

**  Dooft  thou  not  fee,  how  that  thy  king^  thy  Jove^ 

"  Lightens  forth  glory  on  thy  dark  eftate  ?"    Malone. 

9  profane  \\     In  our  author  it  often  fij^nifies  love  of  talk, 

without  the  particular  idea  now  given  it.     So,  in  Othelh :  **  Is  he 
not  a  profane  and  v^ry  liberal  counfellor."    Johnson. 

'  hence,"]  u  e.  henceforward,  from  this  time,  in  the  future. 

Stibvbns* 
i  ,  knotv,  the  grame  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  nuider  than  for  other  men  :— 
Repl^  not  to  me  nvith  a  fool-bom  jeft  \]  Nature  is  highly 
touched  in  this  paiTage.  The  king  having  (haken  off  his  vanities, 
fchools  his  old  companion  for  his  follies  with  great  feverity :  he 
aflfumes  the  air  of  a  preacher ;  bids  him  fall  to  his  prayers,  feek 
erace,  and  leave  gormandizing.  But  that  word  unluckily  pre- 
lenting  him  with  a  pleafant  idea,  he  cannot  forbear  purfuing  it. 
Knonju,  the  grave  doth  gape  for  thee  thrice  ivider,  &tc.  and  is  juft 
falling  back  into  Hal,  by  an  humorous  allufion  to  FaUlaflf's  bulk  ; 
but  he  perceives  it  immediately,  and  fearing  Sir  John  (hould  take 
the  advantage  of  it,  checks  both  himfclf  and  the  knight,  with 

Reply  not  to  me  nviih  a  fool-bom  jeft  \ 
and  fo  refumes  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  goes  moralizine  on 
to  the  end  pf  the  chapter.  Thus  the  poet  copies  nature  with  great  ikilU 
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Pfcfumc  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 

For  heaven  doth  know,  fo  (hall  the  world  perceive. 

That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  felf ; 

So  will  I  thofe  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  doft  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 

Approach  me ;  and  thou  fhalt  be  as  thou  waft^ 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 

Till  then,  I  banifh  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 

As  I  have  done  the  reft  of  my  misleaders, — 

Not  to  come  near  our  perfon  by  ten  mile.^ 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you ; 

That  lacK  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 


and  (hows  us  how^  apt  men  are  to  fall  back  into  their  old  cufloms, 
when  the  change  is  not  made  by  degrees,  and  brought  into  a 
habit,  but  determined  of  at  once  on  the  motives  of  honour,  inte- 
reft,  orreafon.    Warburton. 

'  l^otto  come  near  our  per/on  hy  ten  mile.']  Mr.  Rowe  obfcrves, 
that  manj  readers  lament  to  fee  Falftaff  fo  hardly  ufed  by  his  old 
friend.  But  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  fat  knight  has  never  ut- 
tered one  fcntiracnt  of  generofity,  and  with  all  his  power  of  ex- 
citing mirth,  has  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  efteemed,  no  great 
pain  will  be  fuflered  from  the  refle6Uon  that  he  is  compelled  to  live 
noneftly,  aiid  maintained  by  the  king,  with  a  promife  of  advance- 
ment when  he  fhall  deferve  it. 

I  think  the  poet  more  blameable  for  Poins,  who  is  always  re- 
prefented  as  joining  fome  virtues  with  his  vices,  and  is  therefore 
treated  by  the  prince  with  apparent  diflindion,  yet  he  does  nothing 
in  the  time  of  ad^ion ;  and  tnough  after  the  buftle  is  over  he  b  again 
a  favourite,  at  lafl  vanifhes  widkout  notice.  Shakfpeare  certamly 
loft  him  by  heedleflhefs,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  charaders,  the 
variety  of  his  adion,  and  his  eagemefs  to  end  the  play. 

Johnson. 

The  difmifiion  of  Falftaf  was  founded  on  a  hiftorical  fadl. 
Stowe  fays,  that  •«  King  Henry,  after  his  coronation,  called  unto 
him  all  thofe  young  lords  and  gentlemen  that  were  the  followers  of 
his  young  afls,  to  every  one  of  whom  he  gave  rich  gifts ;  and  then 
commanded,  that  as  many  as  would  change  their  manners,  as  he 
intended  to  do,  ihould  abide  with  him  in  his  court;  and  to  all  that 
would  perfevcre  in  their  former  like  converfation,  he  gave  exprefs 
commandment,  upon  jpain  of  their  heads,  never  after  that  day  to 
come  in  his  prefence.      Stebtens. 
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And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourfelves. 
We  will, — according  to  your  ftrength,  and  qua- 
lities,— 
Give  you  advancement.— ^Be  it  your  charge,  my 

lord. 
To  fee  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King,  and  bis  Train^ 

Fal.  Mafter  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thouiknd 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  fir  John ;  which  I  befeech  you 
to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  mafter  Shallow.  Do 
not  you  grieve  at  this;  I  fliall  be  fent  for  in  private 

This  circumftance  was  originally  mentioned  by  Hall,  and  is  thus 
recorded  by  Holinfhed.  who  was  certainly  Shakfpeare's  hiftorian : 
**  Immediately  after  that  he  w^  invefted  kyng>  and  had  receyved 
the  crowne,  he  determined  with  himfelfe  to  putte  upon  him  the 
(hape  of  a  new  man,  turning  infolence  and  wildnefs  mto  gravitie 
and  fobemeiTe :  and  whereas  he  had  pafled  his  youth  in  wanton 
paftime  and  riotous  miforder^  with  a  lorte  of  mifgovemed  mates, 
and  unthriftie  playfeers,  he  now  banifhed  them  from  his  prefence, 
(not  unrewarded  nor  yet  unpreferred^)  inbibitinf  tbem  upon  a  great 
fayne,  not  once  to  affrocbe^  lodge  or  fojmme  nuiwrn  ten  miles  of  bis 
courte  or  manfion :  and  in  their  places  he  eleded  and  cho(e  men  o£ 
gravitie,  witte,  and  hvgh  policie,  by  whofe  wife  counfell  he  might 
at  all  times  rule  to  his  honoure ; — ^whereas  if  he  fhoold  have  neteined 
the  other  luilie  companions  aboute  him»  he  doubted  leaft  they 
might  have  allured  him  unto  fuch  lewde  and  lighte  partes,  as  with 
them  before  tyme  he  had  youthfully  ufed."^^^C)ur  author  mieht 
have  found  the  fame  circumftance  in  the  anonymous  pl^y  of  King 
Henry  V: 

««  your  fbwncr  life  grieves  rac, 

^'  And  makes  me  to  abandon  and  abolifh  your  con^pany  fof 
ever: 

*'  And  therefore  not  upon  pain  of  death  to  appcochc  my 
prefence, 

♦*  By  ten  miles'  fpace ;  then,  if  I  heare  well  of  you, 

"  It  may  be  I  will  doe  fomewhat  for  you  ; 

*'  Otherwife  looke  for  no  more  £ivour  at  my  hands^ 

*<  That  at  any  other  man's."    MaI'<>n^ 
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to  him :  look  you,  he  muft  feem  thus  to  the  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet, 
that  fhall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how;  unlefs  you  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  ftufF  me  out  with  ftraw.  I 
befeech  you,  good  fir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred 
of  my  thoufand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word:  this 
that  you  heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  fir 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Come,  lieutenant  Piftol ; — come,  Bardolph : — I  fliall 
be  fent  for  foon  at  night. 

Re^-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Juftice,  Officers,  &fr. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  fir  John  FalftafF  to  the  Fleet ;  * 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ch.  Jusr.  I  cannot  now  fpeak :  I  will  hear  you 
foon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pi  ST.  Sifortuna  me  tormenta^fpero  me  content  a. 
[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page,  and 
Officers. 

P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 

4 to  the  Fleet ;]    I  do  not  fee  why  FalftafF  is  carried  to  the 

Fleet.  We  have  never  loft  fight  of  him  fince  his  difmiffion  from 
the  Kine ;  he  has  committed  no  new  fault,  and  therefore  incurred 
no  punifhment ;  but  the  difierent  agitations  of  fear,  anger,  and 
furprize  in  him  and  his  company,  made  a  good  fcene  to  the  eye ; 
and  our  author,  who  wanted  them  no  longer  on  the  ft  age,  was  glad 
to  find  this  method  of  fweq)ing  them  away.    Johnson. 
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Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for; 
But  all  are  baniih'd,  till  their  converfations 
Appear  more  wife  and  modeft  to  the  world. 
Ch.  Just.  And  fo  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament^ 

my  lord, 
Ch.Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  1  will  lay  odds, — that,  ere  this  year 
expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  fwords,  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France:  I  heard  a  bird  fo  fing,* 
Whofe  mufick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas 'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  [Exeunt.^ 

5  I  heard  a  bird  fo  Jing^     This  phrafc,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be 
proverbial,  occurs  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  The  Rijtng  in  the  North  : 
«*  /  heare  a  hirdjfing  in  mine  earc, 
*'  That  I  muft  either  fight  or  flee."    Stbbvens. 

^  I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out  with 
Defdemona,  "  O  mod  lame  and  impotent  conclufion !"  As  this 
play  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  a^  by  the  author, 
I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Fourth : 

"  In  that  Jerufalem  (hall  Harry  die." 
Thefc  fcencs,  which  now  make  the  fifth  Adl  of  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
might  then  be  the  firft  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
they  do  not  unite  very  commodiouAy  to  either  play.  When  thefe 
plays  were  reprefented,  I  believe  they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended 
in  the  books;  but  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  definied  that  the 
whole  feries  of  adion  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second^  to 
the  end  of  Henry  the  Fifths  ftiould  be  confidered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts  by  the  neceffity 
of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  are  more  read  than  the  Fiffi  and 
Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  PerhajM  no  author  has  ever  in 
two  plays  afforded  fo  much  delight.  The  great  events  are  in- 
tereftmg,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends  upon  them ;  the  (lighter 
occurrences  are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or  two,  fufficiently 
probable ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of 
invention,  and  the  charaders  diverfified  with  the  utmoft  nicety  of 
difceriiment,  and  the  profoundeft  (kill  in  the  nature  of  man« 
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Tbe  Prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and  tiagic  ptit^ 
is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  riolcnt  paffions»  who/c  lenti- 
roents  are  right,  though  his  adHons  are  wrong ;  whoie  virtues  are 
obfcured  by  negligence,  and  whofe  nnderftanding  is  diffipatad  by 
levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loofi:  than  wicked ;  and  when 
the  occafion  forces  oat  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without 
tSsnt,  and  brave  without  tumult.  The  tcifler  is  louied  into  a  hero» 
and  the  hero  again  repofes  in  the  trifler.  The  <thai:a^er  is  great, 
original,  andjuft. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  foldier,  cholerick  and  quarreHbme,  and  hat 
on^  the  foldier's  virtues,  generoiity  and  courage. 

But  Falfla£Funimitated,  unimi  table  Falftaff,  how  (hall  I  defcribe 
thee  ?  thou  compound  of  fenfe  and  vice ;  of  fenfe  which  may  be 
s^mired,  but  not  efteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  deftnfed,  but 
hardly  detefted.  Falftaff  is  a  charader  loaded  with  mults,  and 
with  thofe  &uks  which  naturally  produce  contempt.  He  is  a  thief 
and  a  ghaton,  a  coward  and  a  boafter,  always  ready  to  cheat  the 
weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  infult 
the  defencekfs.  At  once  obfequious  and  malignant,  he  fatirizes 
in  their  abfence  thofe  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity 
he  is  fo  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  fupercilious  and  haughty  witn 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  intereft  of  importance  to  the  duke 
of  Lancafter.  Yet  the  man  thus  corruot,  thus  defpicable,  makes 
himielf  neceflary  to  the  prince  that  defpifes  him,  by  the  mod 
pkaflnfl;  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety ;  by  an  unfailinc;  power 
c^  exciting  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely  induleed,  as  his 
wit  is  not  of  tl^  fplendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  conlifts  in  eafy 
fcapes  and  fallies  of  levity,  which  make  fport,  but  raiie  no  envy. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  is  ftained  with  no  enormous  or  fan- 
guinary  crimes,  fo  that  his  licentioufhefs  is  not  fo  ofleniive  but  that 
It  may  be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  reprefentation  is,  that  no  man 
is  more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the 
power  to  pleafe ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honefty  ought  to  think 
themfelves  (afe  with  fuch  a  companion,  when  they  fee  Henry  fe- 
daccd  by  Falftaff.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Jehnfon  objeds  with  good  reafbn,  I  think,  to  the  "  lame 
and  impotent  concluiion  "  of  thb  play.  Our  author  feems  to  have 
been  as  carelefs  in  the  conclufion  of  die  following  plays  as  in  that 
before  us. 

In  The  Tempefl  the  concluding  words  are^ 
**  —^pleafe  you  draw  near." 
In  Much  ado  about  Nothing  : 

" Strike  up  pipers." 

Ja  liOVt^s  Labour's  Loft  : 

««  «.— .  You  that  way;  we  this  way.** 
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In  The  Winter's  Tale: 

" Haftiljr  kad  away/' 

In  Timofi  of  Athens  : 

*'  Let  our  drams  ftrikc/* 
In  Hamlet : 

«'  Go,  bid  die  Ibldiers  ftoot.*^  Malonb. 
That  there  is  no  apparent  full  and  energetic  clofe  to  anv  of  the 
plays  enumerated  by  Mr.  Malone»  is  mideniable ;  but  perhaps  the 
epilogue  fpoken  in  the  charafter  of  Fro/pen^  the  dance  ^ich  ter- 
minates Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  a  final  and  pidnrefqae  feparation 
and  proceflion  of  the  perfonages  in  Lome's  Lahou/s  Loft  and  the 
Winter's  Tale,  the  fvmphonv  of  warlike  inftmments  at  the  end  of 
Timon,  and  the  peal  of  ordnance  (hot  off  while  the  furvirers  in 
Hamlet  are  quitting  die  ftage,  might  have  prored  as  fiitisfadory  to 
our  anceftors  as  the  moral  applications  and  polifhed  couplets  with 
which  fo  many  of  our  modern  dramatick  pieces  conclude. 

STBRVIHt, 


EPILOGUE* 

Spoken  by  a  Dancer. 

FIRST,  my  fear;  then,  my  courVfy:  lafi,  my 
Jpeech.  My  fear  is,  your  difpleafure ;  my  court  fy^ 
my  duty;  and  myfpeecb,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you 
look  for  a  good  f pee ch  now,  you  undo  me:  for  what  I 
have  to  fay,  is  of  mine  own  making;  and  what,  indeed, 
IJhould  fay,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring. 
But  to  the  purpofe,  and  fo  to  the  venture. — Be  it 
known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here  in 
the  end  of  a  dtfpleafing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for 
it,  and  to  promife  you  a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed, 
to  pay  you  with  this;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture^  it 
come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  cre- 
ditors, lofe.  Here,  I  promifed  you,  I  would  be,  and 
here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies :  bate  me  fome, 
and  I  will  pay  you  fome,  and,  as  moft  debtors  do,  pro^ 
mife  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 
you  command  me  to  ufe  my  legs?  and  yet  that  were 
but  light  payment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a 
good  confcience  will  make  any  pojjible  fatisfaHion,  and 
fo  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
me;  ^  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  feen 
before  infuch  an  ajfembly. 


*  This  epilogue  was  merely  occafional,  and  alludes  to  fome 
theatrical  tranfadion.    Johnson. 

J  u^// /i&^  gentlewomen  ^r.]  The  trick  of  influencing  one  part 
of  the  audience  by  the  favour  of  the  other,  has  been  played  already 
in  the  epilogue  to  As^ou  Like  it.    Johnson. 
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One  word  more,  I  bejeech  you.  If  you  be  not  too 
much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will 
continue  the  ftory,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France: '  where,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  Faljlaff  Jhall  die  of  a  fweat,  unlefs 
already  he  be  kill'd  with  your  hard  opinions;  for  Old^ 
caftle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.*'     My 


9 and  make  you  merry  nvitb  fair  Katharine  of  France:]     I 

think  this  is  a  proot  that  the  French  fccnes  in  King  Henry  K  how- 
ever unworthy  of  our  author,  were  reallv  written  by  him.  It  is 
evident  from  this  paiTage,  that  he  had  at  this  time  formed  the  plan 
of  that  play ;  and  how  was  fair  Katharine  to  make  the  audience 
merry  ^  but  by  fpeakin^  broken  Fngliih  ?  The  converfation  and 
courtftiip  of  a  great  pnncefs,  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  the  drama^  was 
not  likely  to  am>rd  any  OT^m/vr;y/.     Tyrwhitt, 

*  -^—  nvbere,  for  any  thing  I  know,  YzX^^S  Jhall  die  of  ajfweat^ 
unlefs  already  be  be  killed  'with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcaftle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man  J]  •*  This  (fays  Mr.  Pope) 
alludes  to  a  play  in  which  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  put  for  Falftaff;'* 
and  "  the  word  martyr^'*  (fays  another  commentator,)  •*  hints  at 
thb  miferable  performance,  and  its  fate,  which  was  damnation." 
The  play  which  thcfe  commentators  fuppofe  to  be  alluded  to,  is 
entitled  The  Hijiory  of  the  famous  ViSiories  if  King  Henry  V,  pnnted 
in  X  598.  In  this  play  there  is  a  buffoon  character  called  Oldcaftle. 
I  have  already  (hown,  as  I  conceive,  that  ther^  is  no  ground  what- 
foever  for  fuppofing  that  Falftaff"  was  ever  called  Oldcaftle.  S^ 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  370,  n.4.  The  affertion  that  the  anonymous  King 
Henry  V,  was  damned y  is  equally  unfounded.  On  the  contrary,  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  our  Henries  were  produced,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  very  popular  performance.  Tarleton  the  cele- 
brated comedian,  who  died  in  15 88,  we  know,  was  much  ad- 
mired in  the  parts  both  of  the  Clo^n  and  the  Chief  Juftice  in  that 
play. 

The  allufion  in  the  pafTage  before  us  is  undoubtedly  not  to  any 
play,  nor  to  any  character  in  any  play,  but  to  the  real  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle.  In  15C9,  Bale  publiftied  an  account  of  his  trial  and 
condemnation,  under  the  title  of  A  brief  Chronycle  concemynge  the 
Examination  and  Death  of  the  bleffed  Martyr  of  Chrift^  Syr  fohan 
Oldcaftelly  Sec.  a  book  that  was  probably  much  read  in  the  reign 
•f  Elizabeth.     In  1601  was  publiftied  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or. 
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iof^ue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  hid  you 
good  night:  and  fo  kneel  down  before  youi — iut^  in^ 
deed^  to  pray  for  the  queen. ^ 


tbe  Lift  mnd  Death  tf  that  thrice  'ualiant  caftaine  and  mtfi  gwify 
mtltyi*  Sir  John  Otdcaftle^  Lord  Cobbam. 

Shakfpeare,  I  think,  meant  only  to  fay,  that  **  Falftaff  may 
perhaps  die  of  his  debaucheries  in  France," — (having  mentioned 
ydftaflfs  death,  he  then  with  his  ufual  licence  ufes  the  word  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe»  adding,) — <«  anlefs  hthtzHitzAykilledhy  the  hard 
and  unjoft^lv/ov/"  of  thole  who  imagined  that  the  Knight's  chara^er 
(like  tnat  of  his  predeoeflbr)  was  intended  as  a  ridicufe  on  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  the  ^od  Lord  Cobharo.  This  our  author  difclaims; 
reminding  the  audience,  that  there  can  be  no  ^und  for  fuch  a 
foppoiidon*  I  call  them  (fays  he)  hard  and  unjuft  opinions,  '*  for 
Sir  John  Oldeaftle  was  no  debauchee^  but  A  proteftant  martyr,  and 
our  FalfUff  //  nat  the  man ;"  i.  e*  is  no  reprefentation  of  him,  has 
no  allufion  whatfoever  to  him. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been^  pained  by  fome  report  that  his 
inimitable  chara^r,  like  the  defpicable  buffoon  of  tne  old  play 
ahe^dy  mentioned,  whofe  drefs  and  figure  relembled  that  of  Falftaff, 
(fee  a  note  on  K.  Henry  JV.  P.  I.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  370,)  was  meant  to 
throw  an  impuution  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Cooham )  which,  in 
the  reign  of  fo  zealous  a  friend  in  the  Proteftant  caufe  as  Elizabeth, 
would  not  have  been  eafily  pardoned  at  court.  Our  author,  had  he 
been  fo  inclined,  (which  we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofing,)  was 
much  too  wife  to  have  ever  direded  any  ridicule, at  the  great  martyr 
fi>r  that  caufe,  which  was  fo  warmly  efpoufed  by  his  queen  and 
patronefs.  The  former  ridiculous  repreientations  of  Sir  John  Old- 
caftle on  the  fta^  were  undoubtedly  produced  by  papifts,  and  pro- 
bably often  exhibited,  in  inferior  theatres,  to  crowded  audiences, 
between  the  years  1580  and  1590.    Malone. 

5  ^— —  to  pray  for  the  jueen.]  I  wonder  no  one  has  remarked  at 
die  conclufion  of  the  epilogue,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  old 
players,  at  the  end  of  their  performance,  to  pray  for  their  patrons. 
Thos,  at  the  end  of  New  Cvftom : 

•«  Preferve  our  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  councell 
all." 
And  in  Locrine  : 

**  So  let  us  pray  for  that  renowned  maid,"  kc. 
And  in  Middleton's  Mad  World  my  Mafters :  "  This  fliows  like 
kneeUag  after  the  play ;  I  praying  for  my  lord  Owemnch  and  his 
good  countefs,  our  honourable  lady  and  miftreis."    Farmer. 
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Tha9»  at  the  end  of  Prefton's  Camhjifes: 

**  As  duty  binds  os,  for  our  noble  qaeenc  let  as  pray, 
*'  And  for  her  honoarable  coonceU  the  troth  that  thqr 
may  ufe> 
*«  To  praftifc  juftice,  and  defend  her  grace  echc  day ; 

**  To  maintaine  God's  word  they  may  not  refnie, 
**  To  correA  all  thofe  that  would  her  grace  and  grace'a  laws 

abufe : 
•«  Befeeching  God  over  us  (he  may  reign  long, 
**  To  be  guided  by  trueth  and  defendoi  from  wrong.'* 
"  Amen,  q.  Thomas  Prefton." 
So,  at  the  end  of  Ali  for  Money ^  a  morality,  by  T.  Lopton^ 
1578: 

**  Let  us  pray  for  the  queen's  majefty,  our  foverdgn  gover« 

nour, 
**  That    (he   may   raign    quietly   according   to  God'a 
will,"  &c. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  Lufty  Jwvsntust  a  morality,  1 561  : 
*<  Now  let  us  make  our  fupplications  toeedier, 
"  For  the  profperous  eftate  of  our  noble  and  virtuous 
king,"  &c. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  The  Dtfbbedient  Child,  an  interlude,  by  Tho* 
mas  Ingeland,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

««  Here  the  reft  of  the  players  come  in,  and  kneel  down  all  to- 
gyther,  eche  of  them  fayingc  one  of  thefe  verfes  2 
"  And  laft  of  ali,  to  make  an  end, 

«*  O  God  Jto  the  we  moft  humbly epraye 
"  That  to  Queen  Elizabeth  thou  do  (cnde 

"  Thy  lyvcly  pathe  and  perfedl  waye,"  Sec.  8cc. 
Again  J  at  the  conclufion  of  Tom  Tyler  and  bit  Wife,  16611 
*'  Which  God  preicrve  our  noble  queen, 
*«  From  perilous  chance  which  hath  been  feene; 
"  And  fend  her  fubjefts  grace,  fay  I, 
«•  To  fcrve  her  highnefs  patiently !" 
Again,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  comedy  called  J  Knack  t0  knonv  a 
Knave,  1 594 : 

**  And  mav  her  days  of  blifle  never  have  an  end, 
"  Upon  whofe  lyfe  fo  many  lyves  depend." 
Again,  at  the  end  of  Apius  and  Virginia,  1575  : 

"  Befeeching  God,   as  duty  is,  our  gracious  queene  to 

fave, 

**  The  nobles  and  the  conmions  eke,  with  profperous  life  I 

crave." 

Laftly,  fir  John  Harrington's  Metamorpbofis    of  Ajax,    1596, 

finifhes  with  thefe  words :  •'  But  I  will  neither  end  with  fermon 

Jior  prayer,  left  fome  wags  liken  me  to  my  L,  (  ) 
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plajerSy  who  when  they  have  ended  a  baudie  comedy^  as  thoagh 
that  were  a  pieparative  to  devotion,  kneele  down  folemnly,  and 
pnv  all  the  coropanie  to  pray  with  them  for  their  good  lord  and 
nuuiler." 

Almoft  all  the  ancient  interludes  I  have  met  with,  conclude 
with  fome  folemn  prayer  for  the  king  or  queen,  houfe  of  com- 
mons, &c.  Hence  perhaps  the  Vrvant  Rex  ^  Regitia^  at  the  bottom 
of  oor  modern  play-bills.    Steevbns. 


KING     HENRY    V* 


Vol.  IX. 


• 


Kino  Hinry  V.]  This  play  was  writ  (as  appears  from  a 
coflage  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  Ad)  at  the  time  or  the  earl  of 
Eflex's  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  C^een 
Elizabeth,  and  not  till  after  Henfy  the  Sixth  had  been  play^,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  conclufion  of  this  play.    Pope. 

The  tranfadtons  coniprifed  in  this  faiftorical  play  commence 
aboat  the  latter  end  of  tne  firft,  and  terminate  in  the  eighth  year 
of  this  king's  le^ :  when  he  married  Katharine  princefs  of  France, 
and  clofed  up  ti^  differences  betwixt  England  and  that  crown. 

Theobald. 

This  play,  in  the  quarto  edition,  1608,  is  ftyled  The  Cbronkie 
Hifiory  9f  Henry  Sec*  which  ieems  to  have  been  the  title  anciently 
appropriated  to  all  Shakfpeare's  hiflorical  dramas.  So,  in  The 
Antipodet^  a  comedy,  by  R.  Brome,  1638 :  ^ 

"  Thcfe  lads  can  aft  the  emperors'  lives  all  over, 
"  And  Shakfpeare's  Chronicled  Hiftorits  to  boot." 
The  players  likewife  m  the  folio  edition,  1623,  rank  thefe  pieced 
under  the  title  of  Hifleries, 

It  is  evident,  that  a  play  on  this  fabjeft  had  been  performed 
before  the  year  1592.     Naih,  in  Pierce  Pennile/t  his  Supflicatkm  to 

the  De*vili  dated  1 592,  fat)rs :  " what  a  glorioas  thing  it  is  to 

have  Henry  the  Fift  rcprefcntcd  on  the  ftage,  leading  the  French  king 
prifoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  Dolphin  to  fweare  fealtie.'* 

Perhaps  this  is  the  fame  play  as  was  thus  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  company  :  "  Tho.  Strode]  May  2,  1594.  A  booke 
entituled  The  famous  ViBories  of  Henry  the  Fift^  containing  the  hono^ 
rahle  Battle  of  Agincourt.**  There  are  two  more  entries  of  a  play 
of  Henry  V.  viz.  bet\vccn  1596  and  i6ij,  and  one  Augufl  14th, 
1 600.  I  have  two  copies  of  it  in  ray  po(teflion :  one  without  date, 
(which  feems  much  the  elder  of  the  two)  and  another  (app>arently 
printed  from  it)  dated  161 7,  though  printed  by  Bernard  Alfop 
(who  was  printer  of  the  other  edition)  and  fold  by  the  fame  perfon 
and  at  the  fame  place.  Alfop  appears  to  have  been  a  printer  before 
the  year  1 600,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  twenty  appointed  by 
decree  of  the  ftar-chamber  to  print  for  this  kingdom.  I  believe, 
however,  this  piece  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of  Shakfpcare  for 
feveral  reafons.  Flrft,  becauic  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  the 
very  •'  difp!eafing  play"  alluded  to  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  iy^,—for  Oldcafile  died  a  martyr.  Oldcaftle  is 
the  Falftaff  of  the  piece,  which  is  defpicable,  and  full  of  ribaldry 

and  impiety  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft. Secondly,  becaufe 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  taken  not  a  is.'^^  hints  from  it;  for  it 
comprehends  in  fome  meafure  the  ftory  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV. 
as  well  as  of  Henry  V :  and  no  ignorance,  I  think,  could  debaie 
the  gold  of  Shakfpeare  into  fuch  drofe ;  though  no  chemiftiy  but 
that  of  Shakfpeare  could  exalt  fuch  bafe  metal  mto  gold.— —When 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Henry  IV.  calls  Falftaff  my  old  lad  of  the 
Caftk,  it  is  probably  but  a  fneeting  allufion  to  the  defervedf  fate 
which  this  performance  met  with ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  our 
poet  was  ever  obliged  to  change  the  name  of  Oldcanle  into  that  of 
Falftaff^  though  there  is  an  abfolute  certainty  that  this  piece  muft 
have  been  condenmed  by  any  audience  before  whom  it  was  ever 
reprefented. 

Laflly»  becaufe  it  appears  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved)  from  the 
Jeftt  of^the  famous  comedian  Tarlton,  4X0.  161 1>  that  he  had  beoi 
particularly  celebrated  in  the  part  of  the  Clown  •  in  Henry  V. 
and  though  this  charadler  does  not  exift  in  our  play«  we  find  it  in 
the  other»  which,  for  the  reafons  already  enumerated^  I  fuppofe  to 
have  been  prior  to  this. 

This  anonymous  play  of  Henry  V.  is  neither  divided  into  ads 
or  fcenesy  is  uncommonly  (hort,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  imperfedly  taken  down  during  the  reprefentation.  As 
^  much  of  it  appears  to  have  been  omitted ,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the 
author  did  not  think  it  convenient  for  his  reputation  to  publifh  a 
more  ample  copy. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  play,  called  Sir  John  OldcofiU^  publifhed  in 
1 6oo»  with  the  name  of  William  Shak/peare  prefixed  to  it.  The 
prologue  being  very  (hort,  I  ihall  quote  it,  as  it  ferves  to  prove, 
that  a  former  piece,  in  which  the  charaftcr  of  OldcafiU  was  intro- 
duced, had  given  ereat  offence : 

"  The  doin)tfu]l  title  (gentlemen)  prefixt 

"  Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 

*•  May  breed  fufpenfe,  and  wrongfully  difturbe 

"  The  peaceful  quiet  of  your  fetded  thoughts. 

**  To  ftop  which  fcruple,  let  this  brcefe  fuffice : 

••  It  is  no  pamper  d glutton  we  prefent, 

"  Nor  aged  councelTour  to  youthfull  Jtnne ; 

*'  But  one,  whofe  vertue  (hone  above  the  ref^, 

*^  A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  vertuous  peere ; 

'*  In  whofe  true  faith  and  loyalty  exprefl 

"  Unto  his  foveraigne,  and  his  countries  wealc, 

"  We  flrive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 

•'  Your  favours  merit :  let  faire  truth  be  grac'd, 

•*  Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  dcfac'd/' 

Steevens. 

*  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  znanurcript  note  in  his  copy  of  Langbaine,  fays,  that 
Tarlton  appeared  in  the  chara^er  of  the  Judge  who  receives  the  box  on  the  car. 
This  Judge  is  likewife  a  charader  in  the  old  play.  1  may  add,  on  the  authority 
of  the  books  at  Stationers*  Hall,  that  Tarlton  publiihed  what  he  called  his  Fare- 
xoeU,  a  ballad,  in  Sept.  158S.  In  0€t,  1589,  was  entered,  <*  Tarlton' s  Re^ 
pentanety  and  bis  Farewell  to  bis  Friends  in  bis  Sieknefs  a  little  before  bis  Death  j** 
in  1590,  «<  Tarltcn^s  Ncwes  out  of  Purgatorie^^*  and  in  the  fame  year,  ««  j4 
pleajaunt  Ditty  Dialogue^wife,  between  Tarlton* s  Gb(fi  and  Robyn  Cood-fellower 
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The  piece  to  which  Nalh  alludes,  is  the  old  anonymous  play  of 
King  Henry  V.  which  had  been  exhibited  before  the  year  i  C89, 
Tarlton,  the  comedian,  who  performed  in  it  both  the  parts  ot  the 
Chief  Juflice  and  the  Clown,  having  died  in  that  ]^ear.  It  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1 504,  and,  I  believe,  printed 
in  that  year,  though  I  have  not  met  with  a  copy  of  that  date.  An 
edition  of  it  printed  in  i  CqS,  was  in  the  valusible  coUedion  of  Dr. 
Wright.  See  alfo  Vd.  VlII.  p.  370,  n.  4;  and  the  preient  VoL 
p.  123,  n.  7. 

The  play  before  us  a{n)ears  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1 500.  Seq  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  Order  of  Sbak^ 
fpeare's  Plays^  Vol.  1. 

The  old  King  Henry  V.  may  be  found  among  Six  old  FUt^s  m 
iMtbicb  Sbak/feare  fmoiiUd,  Sec.  printed  for  S.  Leacroft,  1778* 

Malove» 


Persons  reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth, 

^t%^^6,}  ^^" '"^ '^- 

Duke  of  Exeter,  uncU  to  the  King^ 

Duke  of  York,  coufin  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Saliflniry,  WcftmorelaLd,  and  Warwick. 

Archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

Biihop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,! 

Lord  Scroop,  \  confpirators  againft  the  King. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey.    J 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Gower,  Fluellen,  Mack- 
morris,  Jamy,  officers  in  king  Henry's  army. 

Bates,  Court,  Williams,  ^W/>r/  in  the  fame. 

Nym,  Bardolph,  Vi^ol,  formerly  fervants  to  FalftafF, 
now  foldiers  in  the  fame. 

Boy,  fervant  to  them.    A  Herald.     Chorus. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

7he  Conftable  of  France. 

Rambures,  and  Grandpree,  French  Lords. 

Governor  of  Harflcur.     Montjoy,  b.  French  Herald. 

Ambajfadors  to  the  king  of  England. 

Ifabel,  queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  IfabeL 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  princefs  Katharine. 
Quickly,  Piftol's  wife,  an  hojlefs. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  Englijb  Soldiers, 
Mejfengers,  and  Attendants. 

The  SCENE,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  lies  in 
England;  but  afterwards,  wholly  in  France. 


Enter  Chorvs. 

O,  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  that  would  afcend 
The  brighteft  heaven  of  invention !  * 
A  kingdom  for  a  ftage,  princes  to  ad:. 
And  monarchs  to  behold*  the  fweiling  fcene! 
Then  fhould  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himfelf, 
Aflume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Lealh'd  in  like  hounds,  fhould  famine,  fword,  and 

fire. 
Crouch  for  employment/    But  pardon,  gentles  all. 


*^  O,  for  a  mufe  of  fire.  Sec."]  This  gocj  upon  the  notion  of  the 
Peripatetic  fyftem,  which  imajgines  kiveral  heavent  one  above 
another ;  the  laft  and  highefl  ot  which  was  one  of  fire. 

WarbOrton.' 

It  alludes  likewife  to  the  afpiring  natoie  of  fire,  which,  by  ita 
levity,  at  the  reparation  of  the  chaos,  took  the  higheft  feat  of  all 
the  elements.    Johnson. 

J  princes  to  aB, 

And  monarchs  to  behold — ]     Shakfpeare  docs  not  fecm  to  fct 
diftance  enough  between  the  performers  and  fpedators.    Joh  NsaN. 

4  Leajh^d  in  like  houfids,  Jbould  famine,  fworf,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment  A     In  King  Henry  VL  •*  Lean  famine, 
quartering  ftcel,  and  climbing  fire,"  arc  called  the  three  attendantt 
on  the  Englifh  general,  lord  Talbot  5  and,  as  Ifoppofe,  are  thd 
dogs  of  nvar  mentioned  in  Julius  Cafar, 

This  image  of  the  warlike  Henry  very  much  refembles  Mont- 
faucon's  defcription  of  the  Mars  difcovefed  at  Breffe,  who  leads  a 
lion  and  a  lionefs  in  couples,  and  crouching  as  for  employment. 

ToLLET» 

Warner,  in  his  Albion^ s  England,  1 602,  fpeaking  of  King  Henry  V. 
6ys : 

"  He  led  good  fortune  in  a  line,  and  did  but  war  and 
win/' 
Holinlhed,  (p.  567,)  when  the  people  of  Roan  petidoned  Kine 
Hcnnr  V.  has  put  this  fenriment  into  hb  month :  «•  He  declared 
that  the  goddcfle  of  battell,  called  Bellona,  had  three  handmaidens, 
ever  of  ncceflitie  attending  upon  her,  as  hkod,  fire,  zxidi  famine*'* 

Stbiviics. 

S4 
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The  flat  unraifed  fpirit,^  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unworthy  fcafFold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  objcd::  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vafty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram. 
Within  this  wooden  O/  the  very  cafques,' 


f fpirit^']    Old  copy — fymu.    Corredled  by  Mr,  Rowe. 

Malone. 

*  Within  this  nx/ooden  O,]  Nothing  (hows  more  evidently  the 
power  of  cuftom  over  language,  than  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  call- 
ing a  circle  an  O  could  k>  much  hide  the  meannefs  of  the  meta- 
phor from  Shakfpeare,  that  he  has  ufed  it  many  times  where  he 
makes  his  mod  eager  attempts  at  dignity  of  ftyle.    Joh  nson. 

Johnfon's  criticifm  on  Shakfpeare's  calling  a  circle  an  O,  is  ra- 
ther injudicioufly  introduced  in  this  place,  wnere  it  was  evidently 
the  poet's  intention  to  reprefent  the  circle  in  which  they  adlcd  in  as 
contemptible  a  light  as  he  could.     M.  Mason. 

Within  this  'wooden  O,]  An  allufion  to  the  theatre  where  this 
biftory  was  exhibited,  oeing,  from  its  circular  form,  called  the 
globe.  The  fame  expreffion  is  applied,  for  the  like  reafon,  to  the 
njoorld,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

''  A  fun  and  moon  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  lighted 
««  The  little  0,  the  earth." 

I  know  not  whether  Shakfpeare  calls  the  Globe  playhoufe  a 
cock'pit,  from  its  being  a  /t9«W  building,  or  elfe  from  it's  fcrving 
that  purpofe  alfo:  the  latter  appears  probable,  from  his  ftyling 
the  floor  an  utpworthy  fcajfbld,  which  fuggefts  the  idea  of  its  being 
temporary,  and  that  the  edifice  anfwered  both  turns,  by  means  of 
a  flight  alteration.    Henley. 

This  theatre,  like  all  our  ancient  ones,  was  denominated  from  its 
fign,  viz.  The  Glohe,  and  not  from  its  (hape.  Had  playhoufes 
been  named  with  reference  to  their  form  of  conftruftion,  what  fort 
of  building  could  have  correfponded  with  the  title  of  a  Red  Bull, 
a  Curtain^  a  Fortune,  Cro/s  Keys,  a  Fhcenix^  &c.  ? 

Shakfpeare,  meaning  to  degrade  the  ftage  he  was  defcribing, 
may  call  it  a  cock-pit^  cicaofe  a  cock-pit  was  the  moft  diminutive 
enclofure  prefent  to  his  mind ;  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  there  was  a 

Elayhoufe  called  The  Cock^pit,  at  which  King  Henry  V.  might  firft 
ave  been  adled.     A^.  B.  From  Mr.  Henley's  own  drawing  of  the 
Globe t  the  outfide  of  it,  at  leaft,  appears  to  have  been  odagonal. 

Stbevens. 
'  ^-^-^the  'very  cafques,]     The  helmets.    Joh  nson. 
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That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon !  fince  a  crooked  figure  may 
Atteft,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  accompt. 
On  your  imaginary  forces  •  work : 
Suppofe,  within  the  girdle  of  thefe  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whofe  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  afunder.' 


72r  njery  ca/aues,  does  not  mean  the  identical  cafqUes,  bat  the 
cafques  trniy^  the  cafques  alone. — So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrenv, 
Katharine  fays  to  Grumio : 

" Thou  falfe  deluding  flave, 

•*  That  fced'ft  me  with  the  wrjr  name  of  meat." 
The  ^very  name 9  means  here,  the  name  onfy,     M.  Mason. 

The  vety  cafques,  are — even  the  cafques  or  helmets ;  much  lefs 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  worn.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

«  for  fear 

*•  Thy 'Very  Hones  prate  of  my  whereabout."    Ma  lone. 

•  imaginary  y^rf^/—]   Imaginafy  for  imaginative,  or  your 

ipowers  of  fancjr.     AAive  and  paffive  words  are  by  this  author 
frequently  confounded.    Johnson. 

9  Who/e  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

7i&/perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  afunderJ]  Perilosu  narrow ^  in 
burlefque  and  common  language,  meant  no  more  than  very  narronu. 
In  old  books  this  mode  of  expreifion  occurs  perpetually.  A  perilous 
broad  brim  to  a  hat,  a  perilous  long  fvoord,  ScCm  So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Hnmourous  Lieutenant : 
"  She  is  perilous  crafty." 
Thus,  villainous  is  onlv  ufcd  to  exaggerate,  in  The  Tempeft  : 

"  be  turn'd  to  barnacles  or  apes 

"  With  foreheads  villainous  low." 
Again,  in  John  Florio's  Preface  to  his  Tranjlation  of  Montaigne  : 

"  in  xHm  perilosu  crook 'd  paflage ." 

The  narrovjfeasy  however,  were  always  reckoned  dangerous,  in- 
fomuch  that  Golding,  in  his  verfion  of  the  14th  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofis,  tranflates— «S<e^wr  ilia  fret  0  furgente, — 

"  the  lady  crueller 

*'  Than  are  the  rifing  wflrrwwyS-flx."    Steevens.  ^ 

The  prefent  reading  is  right,  but  there  fhould  be  a  comma  be- 
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Piece  out  our  imperfedions  with  your  thoughts  $ 

Into  a  thoufand  parts  divide  one  man/ 

And  make  imaginary  puiflance:  * 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horfes,  that  you  fee  them 

Printing  their  proud 'hoofs  i*  the  receiving  earth: 

For  *tis  your  thoughts  that  now  muft  deck  our 

kings. 
Carry  them  here  and  there j*  jumping  o'er  times;  ^ 


tween  the  words  perilous  and  narrvw^  as  it  was  by  no  means  Shak- 
fpeare's  intention  to  join  them  together,  and  to  make  a  burlefque 
phiafe  of  them,  fuch  as  Steevens  defcribes«  The  perUoafnefs  of 
the  ocean  to  be  pafled  by  the  army,  before  the  meeting  of  the  kings, 
adds  to  the  gracuieur  and  intereft  of  the  foene ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  narrtnv  fiat  are  the  moSi  perilous.  So  the  Choros  in  the  next 
ad  infinuates  that  it  was  necefiaiy : 

"  To  charm  the  namrw  feas 

•*  To  give  them  gentle  pafs." 
And  in  The  Merchant  of  renice^  the  narrvw/eas  are  made  the  fcene 
of  (hipwrecksy  where  Salarino  (ays,  "  Antonio  hath  a  (hip  of  rich 
lading  wrecked  on  the  narron»  /eas;  the  Goodwins  I  think  they 
call  the  place;  a  very  dastgerotis  flat,  and  fatal,"  Sec. 

M.  Mason. 

'  Into  a  tbou/and  parts  dhvide  one  num^  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
Suppo/e  every  man  to  repre/ent  a  tbou/and  \  but  it  is  very  ill  expreiled. 

M.  MASON. 

^  And  mahe  imaginary  tuiffanee  :^  This  (hows  that  Shakfpeare 
was  folly  fenfible  of  the  aofurdity  of  ihowing  battles  on  the  theatre, 
which  indeed  is  never  done  but  tragedy  becomes  farce.  Nothing 
can  be  reprefented  to  the  eye,  bat  by  fomething  like  it,  and  'within 
a  fwooden  O  nothing  very  like  a  battle  can  be  exhibited, 

Johnson. 

Other  authors  of  that  are  fecm  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  fame 
abfurdities.  In  HeywoocTs  Fair  Maid  of  the  fFefi,  1 63 1 ,  a  Chorus 
enters  and  fays : 

*•  Our  ftage  fo  lamely  can  exprcfs  a  fea, 

"  That  we  are  forc'd  by  Chorus  to  difcourfe 

"  What  Ihould  have  been  in  aftion,"  &c.    Steevens. 


^  For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  trtw  muft  deck  our  kings. 
Carry  them  here  and  there ;']  We  may  read  king  tor  kings.    The 
prolo^e  relates  only  to  this  fingle  play.  The  miftakc  was  made  by 
ng  them  to  kings,  which  belongs  to  ibemghtt.    The  fcnfe  is. 


prologue 
refottng 
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Turning  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  many  years 
Into  an  hourglafs ;  For  the  which  fupply^ 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  hillory; 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray^ 
Gently  to  hear^  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

ymr  thoughts  mufl  grve  the  king  his  proper  greatne/s  ;  carry  therefore 
your  thoaghts  here  and  there ^  jamping  over  dine*  and  croading 
ytun  into  an  hour.    Joh  nso  n. 

I  am  not  fare  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  obfervation  is  juft.  In  this 
plav»  the  king  of  France  as  well  as  England  makes  his  appearance; 
and  the  fenfe  may  be  this: — //  mnft  be  to  your  imaginations  that  our 
kings  are  indebted  for  their  royalty.  Let  the  fane  \r  of  the  fpedator 
fiimiih  oot  thoie  appendages  to  greatnefs  which  the  poverty  of  oor 
ftage  is  onable  to  iopply.  The  poet  is  ftill  apologizing  for  the 
detedb  of  theatrical  reprefentation.    Stbbvbns. 

Johnfon  is  in  my  opinion  miftaken  alfo  in  hb  explanation  of  the 
lemainder  of  the  fentence.  Carry  them  here  and  there,  does  not 
mean,  as  he  fappofes.  Cany  your  thoughts  here  and  there ;  for  the 
Chorus  not  only  calk  upon  the  imaeination  of  the  audience  to 
adorn  his  kings,  but  to  carry  them  alio  from  one  place  to  anotheft 
though  by  a  common  poetical  licenie  the  copulative  be  omitted. 

M.  Mason. 

*  jumping  o'er  times \\     So,  in  the  prologue  to  Troilus  and 

Creffida: 

**  Leaps  o*er  the  vaunt  and  firfUings  of  thofe  broils — .'* 

STEBTBVa. 


KING     HENRY     V. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    1/ 

London.^     An  Antechamber  in  the  Kin^s  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury/  and  Bijbop  of 

Ely.* 

CAm.  My  lord,  Pll  tell  you,— that  fclf  bill  is 
urg'd. 
Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  laft  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  againft  us  pafs'd. 
But  that  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time* 


^  This  firfl  fcene  was  added  (ince  the  edition  of  1608,  which  is 
mach  fhort  of  the  prefent  editions,  wherein  the  fpeeches  are  eene- 
raily  enlareed  and  raifed :  feveral  whole  fcenes  befides,  and  aU  the 
choruiTes  aTfo,  were  iince  added  by  Shakfpeare.     Popb. 

3  LondonA  It  appears  from  Hall's  and  Holinfhed's  Chronicles 
that  the  buunefs  oi  this  fcene  was  tranfaded  at  Leicefter,  where 
King  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign* 
But  the  Chorus  at  the  beginning  qf  the  fecond  ad  Ihows  that  the 
author  intended  to  make  London  the  place  of  his  firft  fcene. 

Malone. 

4  . of  Canterbury,]    Henry  Chicheley,  a  Carthufian  monk, 

recently  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.     Malonb. 

5  _.£/)^.]     John  Fordham,  confecrated  1388;  died  1426. 

Kbbd. 

^  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time — ]  In  the  houfehold  book 

of  the  jth  earl  of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  particular  fedion 
appointing  the  order  of  fervice  for  the /camh/if/f  dstys  in  Lent;  that 
is,  days  on  which  no  regular  meals  were  provided,  but  every  one 
fcambledy  i.  e.  Jcramhled  and  fhifted  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

So,  in  the  old  noted  book  incitled  Leicefter's  Commotrwealtb, 

one  of  the  marginal  heads  is,  '*  Scamhling  between  Leicefter  and 
Huntington  at  the  upfhot."    Where  in  Uie  text,  the  author  fays. 
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Did  pufh  it  out  of  further  queftion.' 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  fhall  wc  refift  it  now? 

Cant.  It  muft  be  thought  on.  If  it  oafs  againft  us. 
We  lofe  the  better  half  of  our  poflcnion: 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  teftament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  ftrip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights; 
Six  thoufand  and  two  hundred  good  efquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  paft  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshoufes,  right  well  fupply'd; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  King,  befide, 
A  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year:*  Thus  runs  the 
bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep* 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention? 

**  Haftings,  for  ought  I  fee,  when  hcc  commeth  to  tht  fcambiing^  is 
like  to  have  no  better  luck  by  the  beare  [Leicefter]  then  his  ancef- 
tourhad  onecby  thcboare.*'  [K.  Richard  IIL]  ediit.  1641,  izmo, 
p.  87.     So  again,  Shakfpcarc  himfelf  makes  King  Henry  V.  fay 
to  ihe  princefs  Katharine,  «*  I  get  thee  with  JcambUngy  and  thou 
Biuft  therefore  prove  a  good  foldicr-breeder."    Aft  V.     Percy. 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  word  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : 
"  Scamhlingt  out-facing,  fafliion-mong'ring  boys." 
Again,  in  The  Metrj  Drvil  of  Edmonton^  1 608  2 

"  Leave  us  to  Jcamble  for  her  getting  out." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  526,  n.  2.    Stebvbns. 

'  out  of  further  queftion.  ]  i.  e.  of  further  debate.  M  a  lo  n  e  . 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

••  If  we  contend,  out  of  our  fuejiioit  wipe  him.'* 

Steevens. 
•  A  thou fand  pounds  by  the  year^i\     Hall,  who  appears  to  have 
been  Shak^>eare's  authority,  in  the  above  enumeration,  fays,  *'  and 
die  kyng  to  have  clerely  in  his  cofeis  Pweutie  thoufand poundcs.** 

Reed. 
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Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courfes  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildnefs,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem*d  to  die  too : '  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Confideration  like  an  angel  came,* 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradife. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celeftial  fpirits. 
Never  was  fuch  a  fudden  fcholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,' 
With  fuch  a  heady  current,^  fcouring  faults; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulnefs 
So  foon  did  lofe  his  feat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blefled  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reafon  in  divinity,* 

9  The  hreatb  no/ootier  iefi  his  father* s  bodj. 
But  that  his  wildnefs.  mortified  in  him, 

Setmd  to  die  to9:\     The  fame  thoogbt  occurs  in  the  Jaft  fceoe 
of  the  preceding  play,  where  Hcniy  V.  fays : 

**  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
**  For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affeftions."    M.  Mason^ 
*  Confideration  like  an  angel  &c.]    As  paradiie,  when  fin  and 
Adam  were  driven  out  by  the  ai^gel,  became  the  habitation  of 
cel^ial  A>irits,  fo  the  King's  heart,  iince  confideration  has  driven 
out  his  foiUes,  is  now  the  receptacle  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue. 

John  sow. 
Mr.  Upton  observes,  that  according  to  the  icripture  expreflion* 
the  old" Adam,  or  the  old  man»  (ignified  man  in  an  unregeneratcd  or 
gentile  ftate.    Malone. 

'  Keener  came  reformation  in  afiood,']  Alluding  to  the  method  by 
which  Hercules  cleaoied  the  faqioos  ftablesj  wim  he  turned  a  river 
through  them.  Hercules  ftill  is  in  our  author *s  head  when  he  rncon- 
tions  the  Hydra.    Johnson. 

4  With  fuch  a  heady  cntttxiU']  Old  copy— f»rnw»r^.  Corredled 
by  the  editor  of  the  (ecoad  folio.    Malone. 

^  Hear  him  -but  reafon  in  divinitj^  &c.]     This  ipeech  (eems  to 
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And,  alUadmiring^  with  an  inward  wifh 

You  would  defire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

You  would  fay, — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  ftudy : 

Lift  hisf  difcourfe  of  war,  and  you  Ihall  hear 

A  fearful  brittle  rendered  you  in  mulick: 

have  been  copied  from  Kino;  James's  prelates^  fpeaking  of  thelt 
Solomon ;  when  archbi(hop  Whitgift,  who,  as  an  eminent  writer 
fays,  ditdfoon  after*wards,  and  probably  doated  then ^  at  the  Hampton- 
Court  conference,  declared  himfelf  'verily  ferfuaded^  that  bis 
facred  majefiy  /pake  by  thefpirit  of  God^  And,  in  effed,  this  fcene 
was  added  after  Kin^  James's  acceifion  to  the  crown :  fo  that  we 
have  no  way  of  avoiding  its  being  efteemed  a  compliment  to  him, 
bot  by  fuppofing  it  a  compliment  to  his  bijhops.    War  burton. 

Why  thefe  lines  (hould  be  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  fpeech 
and  applied  to  King  James,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive ;  nor  why 
an  opportunity  (hould  be  fo  eagerly  fnatched  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt that  part  of  his  charader  which  was  the  leaft  contemptible. 
Kin^  James's  theological  knowledge  was  not  inconfiderable.  To 
prefme  at  difpuutions  is  not  very  luitable  to  a  kin^;,  but  to  under- 
ftand  the  qneftions  is  furely  laudable.  The  poet,  if  he  had  James 
in  his  thoughts,  was  no  ikilful  encomiaft;  for  the  mention  of 
Harry's  ikilf  in  war,  forced  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  audience 
the  great  deficiency  of  their  prefent  king ;  who  yet  with  all  his 
faults,  and  manv  niults  he  had,  was  fuch,  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
fays,  he  nuouU  he  content  that  England  Jbould  never  have  a  better, 
prwided  that  it  Jbould  never  harve  a  fwor/e.     Johnson. 

Thofe  who  are  felicitous  that  juftice  (hould  be  done  to  the  theo- 
logical knowledge  of  our  Briti(h  Solomon,  mzj  very  eafily  furnilh 
themfelves  with  fpecimens  of  it  from  a  book  enutled.  Rex  Platonicus, 
Jt*ve  de  potentiffimi  Principis  Jacobi  Britanniarum  Regis  ad  illuftrijjimam. 
Academiam  Oxonien/em  adventu,  Aug.  27,  Anno  1605.  In  this  per- 
formance we  may  ftill  hear  him  reajoning  in  Divinity,  Phyfick,  Jurif- 
prudence,  and  rhilofophy.  .  On  the  fecond  of  thefe  fubjedls  he  has 
not  failed  to  exprefs  his  well-known  emnity  to  tobacco,  and  throws 
out  many  a  royal  witticifm  on  the  •*  Medici  Nicotianiftae,"  and 
*«  Tobacconiftae "  of  the  age ;  infomuch,  that  Ifaac  Wake,  the 
chronicler  of  his  triumphs  at  Oxford,  declares,  that  "  nemo  ni(i 
iniquiffimus  rerum  xftimator,  bonique  publici  peflime  invidus, 
Jafobo  noftro  recufabit  immortalem  glorix  aram  figerc,  qui  ipfe 
adeo  mirabilem  in  Theologite,  Jurifprudentite,  et  Medicime  arcanis 
peritiam  eamque  plane  drviuitus  aflecutus  eft,  ut"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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Turn  him  to  any  caufe  of  policy, 
,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloofe. 
Familiar  as  his  garter;  that,  when  he  fpeaks. 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  ftill,* 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  fteal  his  fweet  and  honey'd  fentences; 
So  that  the  art  and  pradlick  part  of  life* 
Muft  be  the  miftrefs  to  this  theorick :  ^ 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  Ihould  glean  it. 
Since  his  addidion  was  to  courfes  vain ; 
His  companies '  unletter'd,  rude,  and  Ihallow; 
His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports;    , 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  ftudy. 


4  The  air,  Irc]     This  line  is  exquifitely  beaadfui.    Joh  nson* 
The  fame  thought  occars  in  As  you  like  iti  Aft  II.  fc.  vii : 

" 1  muft  have  liberty 

**  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  ivind, 
"  To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe."    Malons. 

5  So  that  the  art  and  praftick  part  of  life  — ]  He  difcoarfes  with 
fo  much  Ikill  on  all  fubjefts,  that  the  art  and  praSice  of  life  mmft  he 
the  mifirefs  or  teacher  of  his  theorick ;  that  is,  thai  bis  theory  muft 
have  been  taught  by  art  and  praSice ;  which,  fays  he,  is  ft  range, 
fince  he  could  fee  little  of  the  true  art  or  prance  among  his  looie 
companions,  nor  ever  retired  to  digeft  his  praftice  into  theoiy.  Jrt 
is  ttied  by  the  author  for  praffice,  as  diftinguilhed  from  fcience  or 
theory.     Johnson. 

^ to  this  theorick  :]     Theorick  is  what  terminates  in  fpecu- 

lation.     So,  in  The  Valiant  Weljhman,  1615: 

" fon  CaradoCf 

•'  'Tis  yet  unfit  that,  oa  this  fudden  warning, 
'*  You  leave  your  fair  wife  to  the  theorique 
•'  Of  matrimonial  pleafure  and  delight." 
fiookiih  theorick  is  mentioned  in  Othello.     Stebvbns. 

In  our  author's  time,  this  word  was  always  ufed  where  we  now 
Hfe  theoty.    See  Vol.  VI.  p.  324,  n.  8.     Malonb. 

7  companies  — ]  is  here  ufed  for  companions.     It  is  ufed  by 

other  authors  of  Shakfpcare's  age  in  the  fame  fcnfe.     See  Vol.  V. 
p.  18,  n.  4.     Malons. 

Vol.  IX.  T 
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Any  retirement,  any  fequeftration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity.' 

El  r-The  ftrawbcrry  grpws  underneath  the  nettle  ;• 
And  wholefome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen  beft. 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  bafer  quality: 
And  fo  the  prince  obfcur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildncfs;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  fummer  graft,  fafteft  by  night, 
Unfeen,  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty.'' 

Cant.  It  muft  be  fo:  for  miracles  are  ceas'd; 
And  therefore  we  muft  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons?  Doth  his  majcfty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  feems  indifferent; 

Or,  rather,  fwaying  more  upon  our  part,* 

1  'fopularity*]  u  e«  plebeian  intercourfe ;  an  unuAial  fenfe  of 

the  word :  though  perhaps  the  fame  idea  was  meant  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  it  in  Kixg  Hinry  IV m  Pan  I.  where  King  Richard  IL  is 
rcprefented  as  having 

«  BnfeoFd  himfelf  to /0/M/«r/{r."     Stebvbns. 

*  The  ftrawbtrry  &c.]   L  €•  the  wild  fruit  fo  called,  that  grows 
in  the  woods.    Steevens. 

9  ^...**  crefdnn  in  hisfacuitjj]   Increafing  in  its  proper  power. 

Johnson, 
Grenu  like  the  fummer  gra/s,  fafteft  by  night , 
Unfeeny  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty. '\ 

**  Crefcit  occolto  velut  arbor  sero 
"  Fama  Marcclli." 
Crefcive  is  a  word  nfed  by  Dnmt,  in  his  tranflation  of  Horace's 
JrtofFoeip,  '567: 

*'  As  lufty  youths  of  crefcive  age  doe  flourifbe  frelhe  and 
grow."    Steevens. 

*  —fwaying  more  ufon  our  part,]     Swaying  is  inclining.     So» 
in  King  Henry  VL  Part  III : 

*•  Now/iyfl^'/  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  fea^— 
**  l^ow  fiuays  it  that  way."    Ma  lone. 
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Than  cherifliing  the  exhibiters  againft  us: 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majefty, — 
Upon  our  fpiritual  convocation  ; 
And  in  regard  of  caufes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  fum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predeceiTors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  feem  received,  my  lord? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majefty; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done,) 
The  feverals,  and  unhidden  paflages,^ 
Of  his  true  titles  to  fome  certain  dukedoms; 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  feat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this 
off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambafTador,  upon  that  inftant, 
Crav'd  audience:  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come. 
To  give  him  hearing:  Is*t  four  o'clock? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embalTy ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guefs,  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  fpeak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exeunt. 

3  The  feverak,  and  unhidden  pafTaget,]  This  line  I  fofpeA  of 
corruption,  thoueh  it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained :  xbitia/liigfs 
of  his  titUs  are  the  lims  oi  /uccefflon  by  which  his  claims  ae^^id« 
Unbidden  \&  open ^  clear.     Johnson. 

I  believe  we  (hould  read,  federal ^  inftead  oi  feverals. 

M.  Mason. 
/ 
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SCENE      II. 

ne  fame.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canter- 
bury ? 

ExE.  Not  here  in  prcfence. 
K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle/ 
ff^Esr.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambaflador,  my  liege?  * 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  coufin ;  we  would  be  refol  v'd. 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  fome  things  of  weight. 
That  talk  ^  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bifbop  o/'Ely. 

Cant.  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  facrcd 
throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

^  Send  for  him^  good  uncle. ^  The  pcrfon  here  addrefled  wa!> 
Thomas  Beaufort,  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  was  half-brother  to  King 
Henry  IV.  being  one  of  the  fons  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Katharine^ 
Swynford.  Shakfpcarc  ia  a  little  too  early  in  giving  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Exeter ;  for  when  Harfleur  was  taken,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed governour  of  the  town,  he  was  only  carl  of  Dorfct.  He 
was  not  made  duke  of  Exeter  till  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  Nov.  14,  141 6.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  confounded  this  charader  with  that  of  John 
Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  the  king's 
aunt.  He  was  executed  at  Plafhey  in  1400 :  but  with  this  circum- 
ftance  our  author  might  have  been  unacquainted.  See  Remarks  &c. 
on  the  lall  edition  of  Shakfpeare  [i.  e.  that  of  1778]  p.  239. 

Steevens. 

^  Shall  fuue  call  in  &c.]     Here  began  the  old  play.     Pope. 

* tajk — ]    Keep  bufied  with  fcruplcs  and  laborious  difqui- 

fitions,    Johnson. 
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K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

M7  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed ; 
And  juftly  and  religioufly  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  fhould,  or  fhould  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  fhould  faftiion,  wrcft,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  underftanding  fouP 
With  opening  titles  mifcrcate/  whofe  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation*^ 
Of  what  your  reverence  fhall  incite  us  to: 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  perfon,* 


7  Or  nicely  charge  your  underftanding  foul — ]  Take  heed  left  by 
nice  and  fubtlc  fophiftry  you  burthen  your  knowing  foul,  or  knvw^ 
ingly  burthen  your  foul ^  with  the  guilt  of  advancing  a  falfc  title, 
or  of  maintaining,  by  fpecious  fallacies,  a  claim  which,  if  (bown 
-in  its  native  and  true  colours,  would  appear  to  be  £dfe. 

Johnson. 

•  mifcreate^     Ill«begottcn,  illegitimate,  fpurious. 

Johnson. 

9  /;if  approbation — ]  i.e.  in  proving  and  fupporting  that 

title  which  ftiall  be  now  fet  up.  So,  in  Braithwaite's  Survey  of 
Hiftories,  1 614:  "  Compofing  what  he  wrote,  not  by  report  of 
others,  but  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  eyes."  Again,  in  The 
Winters  Tale  : 

*•  That  lack'd  fight  only; nought  for  approbation^ 

"  But  only  feeing."    Malonb. 

*  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  petfon^     The  whole  drift 

of  the  king  is  to  imprefs  upon  the  archbifhop  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
caution  widi  which  he  is  to  fpeak.  He  tells  him  that  the  crime  of 
unjuft  war,  if  the  war  be  unjud,  fhall  reft  upon  him : 

Therefore  take  heed  hcrw  you  impwuin  yoxxt  perfon. 
So,  I  think,  it  fhould  be  read.  Take  heed  how  you  pledge  yourielf^ 
your  honour,  your  happinefs,  in  fupport  of  bad  advice. 

Dr.  Warburton  explains  impawn  by  engage,  and  fo  cfcapes  the 
difficulty.     Johnson. 
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Ham  y€m  awake  the  flcepii^  fword  of  war ; 
We  charge  jcu  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed: 
For  never  two  fuch  kingdofms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fall  of  Mood ;  whofe  guiltleis  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  fore  complaint, 
'Gainft  him,  whofe   wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

fwords 
That  make  fuch  wafte  in  brief  mortality.' 
Under  this  conjuration,^  fpnk,  my  lord: 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  fpeak  is  in  your  confcience  wa(h*d 
As  pure  as  fin  with  baptifm. 

Cast.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  fovercign, — and 

you  peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  ferviccs. 
To  this  imperial  throne ; — There  is  no  bar  * 


The  allofioB  here  is  to  the  game  of  chefs,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  panvm  with  rcfpe^  to  the  Kmg,  at  the  commeiicdDeiit  of  this 
'  ;  conteft.     Hejtlet. 


To  engage  and  to  pawm  were  in  our  aatbor't  time  fynonynioas. 
Sec  Minfhcw'f  Dictio!* Aar  in  v.  engage.  Bat  the  word  ^jon 
bad  not,  I  beHeve,  at  that  time,  its  prcfent  fignification.  To  im- 
fanjon  fcenu  here  to  have  the  fame  meaning  as  the  Fiench  phraic 
/t  commeiire.     M  A  L  o  y  E* 

^  brief  motrtalkyj] 

**  Nalia  hrrvem  dominam  feqnetar."     Horace* 

Steevens. 

4  Under  this  conjuration,']     The  quartos,  r6oo  and  1608,  read: 

After  this  conjmrmion •     Stbbveks. 

5  — ^—  There  is  no  bar  ice]  This  whole  fpeech  is  o^ied  (in  a 
manner  njcrbatim)  firom  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  V.  year  the  fecond^ 

folio  iv.  XX.  XXX.  xl.  &c.  In  the  firft  edition  it  is  very  impcrfcft, 
and  the  whole  hiilory  and  names  of  die  princes  are  confounded  ; 
bat  this  was  afterwards  fet  right,  and  corrected  from  the  original. 
Hall's  Chronicle.     Pope. 

Thb  fpeech  {together  with  the  Larin  pailaee  in  it)  may  as  well 
be  (aid  to  be  taken  from  Holinlhed  as  from  HalL    Steevens. 
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To  make  againfl:  your  highncfs*  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terrain  Salicam  mulieres  ni  fuccedant^ 
No  woman  Jball Jucceed  in  Salique  land: 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze,* 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm, 
That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 
Where  Charles  the  great,  having  fubdued  the  Sax- 
ons, 
There  left  behind  and  fettled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  difdain  the  German  women. 
For  fome  diftioneft  manners  of  their  life, 
Eflablilh'd  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 
Which  Salique,  as  I  faid,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  caljL'd — Meifen, 
Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devifed  for  the  realm  of  France : 
Nor  did  the  French  poffefs  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  defundion  of  king  Pharamond, 
Idly  fuppos'd  the  founder  of  this  law ; 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

S«e  a  fubfequcnt  note,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  Holinlhed,  and 
not  Hall,  was  our  author's  hiftorian.  The  fame  fads  indeed  are 
told  in  both,  Holinflied  beipe  a  fervile  copyift  of  Hall ;  but  HoliD«- 
(bed's  book  was  that  which  Shakfpeare  read;  and  therefore  I 
always  quote  it  in  preference  to  the  elder  chronicle,  contrary  to  the 
rule  that  ought  in  general  to  be  obferved.    Malonb. 

^ gloze,'\     Expound,    explain^  and  fometiines  commeiit 

upon.     So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida : 

««  you  have  faid  well; 

•'  And  on  the  caufe  and  queition  now  in  hand, 
**  Have  ^i^V  but  fuperficially."    Rbbd. 
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Four  hundred  twenty-fix ;  and  Charles  the  great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  feat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Befides,  their  writers  fay, 

King  Pepin,  which  depofed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  defcended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  alfo, — that  ufurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  fole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  ftock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  fine  his  title  with  fome  fhow  of  truth,'* 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 


•  To  fine  bis  title  &c.]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of 
1 608 ;  that  of  the  folio  is — ^To  find  his  title.    1  would  read : 

To  line  his  title  ivitb  fomejho'w  of  truth. 
To  line  may  fignify  at  once  to  decorate  and  to  (Irengthen.     So, 
in  Macbeth  : 

" did  live  the  rebel 


With  hidden  help  and  vantage ; 


Dr.  Warburton  fays,  that  to  fine  bis  title,  is  to  refine  or  improve  it. 
The  reader  is  to  judge. 

I  now  believe  that  find  is  right ;  the  jury  finds  for  the  plaintiff*, 
or  finds  for  the  defendant ;  to  find  his  title  is,  to  determine  infa*vour 
of  bis  title  nuitb fome fbo^  of  truth,     Johnson. 

To  fine  his  title,  is  to  make  xxfi^owy  or  fpecious  by  fome  appear- 
ance of  juftice.     Steevens. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.   Part  I  : 

"  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion, 
«*  With  (omc  fine  colour." 

The  words  in  Holin(hed*s  Chronicle  are,  ** to  make  his  title 

feem  true,  and  appear  good,  though  iildeed  it  was  ftark  naught,* '^^ 
In  Hall  "  to  make  &c. — though  indeed  it  was  both  e^il  and  untrue." 

Malone. 
I  believe  thsii  fine  is  the  right  reading,  and  that  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  the  fining  of  liquors.     In  the  next  line,  the  ipcaker 
fays : 

"  Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt  and  naught." 
It  is  the  jury  that  finds  a  verdid,  not  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
and  therefore  a  man  csuanot  find  his  own  title.    M.  Mason, 
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Convey'd  himfclf  ^  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  fon 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  fon 

Of  Charles  the  great.*    Alfo  king  Lewis  the  tenth,' 


^  Convey *d  him/elf — ]     Derived  his  title.     Our  poet  found  this 
cxprcffion  alfo  in  Holinlhed.     Ma  lone. 

*  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  ^cJ]  By  Charles  the  Great  is  meant 
the  emperor  Charlemagne ,  fon  of  Pepin ;  Cbarlemain  is  CharUchaufve, 
or  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  as  well  as  Charles  le  Gros,  aflumed  the 
title  of  Magnus.  See  Goldafti  Animadnjerjiones  in  Einhardi  prafa-- 
tionem.  Edit.  171 1,  p.  157.  But  then  Charlechawve  had  only  one 
daughter,  named  Judith^  married,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  betrothed, 
to  our  Kine  Ethelwulf,  and  carried  off,  after  his  death,  by 
Baldwin  the  mreftcr,  afterward  earl  of  Flanders,  whom,  it  is  very 
certain,  Hugh  Capet  was  neither  heir  to,  nor  any  way  defcendcd 
from«  This  Judith,  indeed,  had  a  great-grand-daughter  called 
Luitgarde,  married  to  a  count  Wichman,  of  whom  nothinc;  further 
is  known.  It  was  likewife  the  name  of  Charlemagne's  fifth  wife; 
but  no  fuch  female  as  Lingare  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  French 
hiflorian.  In  fa6),  thefe  nditious  perfonages  and  pedigrees  feem 
to  have  been  devifed  by  the  Englilh  heralds,  to  **  fine  a  title  with 
fome  (how  of  truth,"  which,  "  in  pure  truth  was  corrupt  and 
naught."  It  was  manifeflly  impoffible  that  Henry,  who  had  no 
hereditary  title  to  his  own  dominions,  could  derive  one,  by  the  fame 
colour,  to  another  perfon's.  He  merely  propofes  the  invafion  and 
conquefl  of  France,  in  profecution  of  the  dying  advice  of  his  father : 

"  — to  bufy  giddy  minds 

**  In  foreign  quarrels ;  that  adion,  thence  borne  out, 
«*  Might  wafte  the  memory  of  former  days :" 
that  his  fubje^ls  might  have  fufficient  employment  to  midead  their 
attention  from  the  nakcdnefs  of  his  title  to  the  crown.     The  zeal 
and  eloquence  of  the  archbiftiop  are  owing  to  fimilar  motives. 

RlTSON". 

'Alfo  king  Lenuis  the  tenth,]     TTie  word  ninth  has  been 


inferred  by  fome  of  the  modern  editors.  The  old  copies  read 
tenth.  Ninth  is  certainly  wrong,  and  tenth  certainly  right.  Ifabel 
was  the  wife  of  Philip  the  fecond,  father  of  Lewis  the  ninths  and 
grandfatlier  of  Lewis  the  tenth,     Ritson. 

Le^is  the  tenth,]    This  is  a  miftake,  (as  is  obferved  in  the 

Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Vol.  LIII.  P.  II.  p.  588,)  into  which  Shak- 
fpeare  was  led  by  Holinihed,  (Vol.  II.  p.  546,  edit.  ij;77»)  whom 
he  copied.     St.  Lewis,  (for  he  is  the  perfon  here  defcrioed,)  the 
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Who  was  fole  heir  to  the  ufurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  confcience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  fatisfy'd 

That  fair  queen  Ifabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  forefaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage,   the  line  of  Charles  the 

great 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  fummer's  fun. 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 
King  Lewis  his  fatisfadion,^  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 
To  bar  your  highnefs  claiming  from  the  female ; 
And  rather  choofe  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles  ♦ 
Ufurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 


grandfon  of  Queen  Ifabel,  the  wife  of  Philip  U.  kine  of  France* 
was  Lewis  thcNifgth.  He  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  VIIL  oy  the  Lady 
Blanch  of  Caftile.  In  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  V.  folio  iiii.  b. 
(which  Holinihed  has  clofely  followed,  except  in  this  particular 
error,  occafioned  hy  either  his  own  or  his  printer's  inaccuracy,) 
Lewis  is  rightly  called  the  Ninth,  Here  therefore  we  have  a  deci- 
five  proof  that  our  author's  guide  in  all  his  hiftorical  plavs  was 
Holinfhed,  and  not  Hall.  See  n.  8,  p.  280.  I  have  however  left  the 
error  uncorrcded,  on  the  fame  principle  on  which  fimilar  errors  in 
Julius  Coffar,  into  which  Shakfoeare  was  led  by  the  old  tranflation 
of  Plutarch,  have  been  fufferea  to  remain  undifturbed ;  and  alfo, 
becaufe  it  afcertains  a  fa^  of  fome  imponance.     Ma  lone. 

5  King  Lenjjis  his  fatisfadion,]  He  had  told  us  juft  above,  that 
Lewis  could  not  wear  the  crown  with  a  fafe  confcience,  **  till 
fatisf/d,**  8cc.     Theobald. 

♦ imbare  /h<ir  crooh J  titles — ]   Mr.  Pope  reads : 

Than  openly  imbrace . 

But  where  is  the  antithefis  betwixt  hide  in  the  preceding  line,  and 
imbrace  in  this  ?    The  two  old  folios  read  : 

Thau  amply  to  imbarre— -^« 
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K.  Hen.  May  I,  with  right  and  confciencc,  make 
this  claim  ? 

Cjnt.  The  fin  upon  my  head,  dread  fovereign! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  fon  dies,  let  the  inheritance 

Wc  certainly  muft  read,  as  Mr.  Warburton  advifed  nic : 

Than  amply  to  imbare    ■   . 
lay  open,  difplay  to  view.     I  am  furprized  Mr.  Pope  did  not  ftart 
this  conje^lure^  as  Mr.  Rowe  had  led  the  way  to  it  in  his  edition; 
who  reads : 

Than  amply  to  make  bare  thgir  crooked  titles.     Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald  might  have  foand,  in  the  4to.  of  1 608 >  this  reading : 
Than  amply  to  embrace  their  crooked  caufes : 
out  of  which  line  Mr.  Pope  formed  his  reading,  erroneous  indeed, 
but  not  merely  capricious.     Johnson. 
The  quarto,  1 600,  reads — imbace, 

I  have  met  with  no  example  of  the  word — imbare.  To  unbar 
is  to  obenj  and  might  have  been  the  word  fet  down  by  the  poet,  in 
oppontion  to — bar. 

So,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  Timon^  the  poet  fays,  "  I'll  unbolt  to  you." 
To  embar,  however,  fecms,  from  the  following  paflage  in  the 
firft  book  of  Stanyhurft's  tranflation  of  Virgil,  1583,  tougnify  to 
break  or  cut  off  abruptly  : 

«*  Heere  Venus  embarring  his  tale,"  &c. 
Yet,  as  to  bar,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  is  to  ftrengthen,— 

"  that  is  ftronger  made, 

"  Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron,** — 
fo,  amply  to  unbar,  may  mean  to  tveaken  by  an  open  difplay  of  in- 
vadidity. 

As  imbare,  however,  is  not  unintelligible,  and  is  defended  by  the 
following  able  criticks,  I  have  left  it  in  the  text.     Stbbvens. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  imbare  is  the  right  reading.  Though  the 
editor  who  has  adopted  it,  feems  to  argue  againft  it,  it  makes  the 
fcnfe  more  clear  than  any  of  the  other  readings  propofed,  Imbare 
in  the  laft  line,  is  naturally  oppofed  to  hide  in  that  which  precedes, 
and  it  differs  but  linle  from  tne  reading  of  the  quarto  1600.  The 
obje^ion  that  there  is  no  fuch  word  as  imbare,  can  have  but  little 
weight.  It  is  a  word  fo  fairly  deduced,  and  fo  eafily  underftood, 
that  an  author  of  much  lefs  celebrity  than  Shakfpeare,  had  a  right 
to  coin  it.     M.  Mason. 

In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  imbarre.  Imbare  is,  I  believe,  the 
true  reading.  It  is  formed  like  impaint,  impa^wn,  and  many  other 
fimilar  words  ufed  by  Shakfpeare*    M  alon  b* 
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Defcend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 

Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag; 

Look  back  unto  your  mighty  anceftors  : 

Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandfire's  tomb. 

From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  fpirit. 

And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince ; 

Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 

Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France; 

Whiles  his  moft  mighty  father  on  a  hill 

Stood  fmiling,  to  behold  his  lion*s  whelp 

Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.^ 

O  noble  Englilh,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France; 

And  let  another  half  ftand  laughing  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  adion !  ^ 


5  Whiles  his  troft  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  fmiling^  &c.]  This  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Crefly,  as 
dercril)ed  by  Holinftied:  **  The  earle  of  Northampton  and  others 
fent  to  the  king,  ivhere  he  flood  aloft  on  a  luind mill-hill ;  the  king 
demanded  if  his  fonne  were  ilaine,  hurt,  or  felled  to  the  earth. 
No,  faid  the  knight  that  brought  the  meiTaee,  but  he  is  fore 
matched.  Well,  (faid  the  king,)  retumc  to  him  and  them  that 
fent  you,  and  faie  to  them,  that  they  fend  no  more  to  me  for  any 
adventure  that  falleth,  fo  long  as  my  fon  is  alive ;  for  I  will  that 
this  journeyc  be  his,  with  the  honour  thereof.  The  flaughter  of 
the  French  was  great  and  lamentable  at  the  fame  battle,  fought 
the  26th  Auguft,  1346."    Holitfjhed,  Vol.  II.  p.  372.  Col.  i. 

Bow  LB. 

**  —  and  coldy^r  aSiion !]  This  epithet  all  the  commentators 
have  paiTed  by,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain.  I  cannot  but  fufped 
it  to  be  corrupt.  A  defire  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  feems  to  merit 
the  name  of  ardour^  rather  than  the  term  here  given  to  it. — If  cold 
be  the  true  reading,  their  coldnefs  fhould  arife  from  inadion ;  and 
therefore  the  meaning  muft  be,  cold  for  ^ant  of  aftion.     So  Lyly, 

in  Euphues  and  his  England y  1 581 :  *• if  he  were  too  long  for 

the  bled,  Procruftes  cut  off  his  legs,  for  catching  coldy'  i.  e.  for 
fear  of  catching  cold.     M alone. 

I  alwa}'s  regarded  the  epithet  cold  as  too  clear  to  need  explana- 
tion. The  foldiers  were  eager  to  ivarm  themfelves  by  a^ion,  and 
were  cold  for  want  of  it.    A  more  recondite  meaning  indeed  may 
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Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  thefe  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puiflant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir,  you  fit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puiflant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprizes. 

Eke.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the 
earth 
Do  all  expedl  that  you  ftiould  roufe  yourfelf. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

IVest.  They  know,  your  grace  hath  caufe,  and 
means,  and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highnefs ; '  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  fubjcdls ; 
Whofe  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

CjNT.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 

be  found ;  a  meaning  which  will  be  bell  illuftrated  by  a  line  in 
Strada's  imitation  of  Statius : 

Extremojfiue  artus  animofum  frigus  babebat.     Steevens. 

'  They  kfto^w,  your  grace  hath  taufe,  and  means ^  and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highnefs ;]     We  (hould  read : 
your  race  had  caufe ^ 
which  is  carrying  on  the  fenfe  of  the  concluding  words  of  Exeter : 

As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood  \ 
meaning  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  but  the  prefent  reading  may  Hand  as  I  have  pointed 
it.    Johnson. 

Warburton's  amendment  is  unneceffary;  but  furely  we^lhoald 
point  the  paflage  thus : 

They  kno^  your  grace  hath  caufe  \  and  means ^  and  mighty 
So  hath  your  highnefs  ; 
Meaning  that  the  kin^  had  not  only  a  good  caufe,  but  force  to 
fupport  it.     Soy  in  this  place,  has  the  force  of  alfo,  or  like*wife, 

M.  Mason. 
So  hsxhyour  highnefs ;]  i.  e.  your  highnefs  hath  indeed  what  they 
thiak  and  know  you  )uve.    Ma  lone. 
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With  blood,'  and  fword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 

In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  fpiritualty 

Will  raifc  your  highnefs  fuch  a  mighty  fum. 

As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 

Bring  in  to  any  of  your  anceflors. 

K.  Hen.  We  muft  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French ; 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Againfl  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant. They  of  thofe  marches,*  gracious  fovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  fufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  courting  fnatchers 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot,' 
Who  hath  been  ftill  a  giddy  neighbour  ♦  to  us ; 


9  H^ith  blood,  tff.]  Old  copy — iloods.  Correftcd  in  the  third 
folio.    Maloke, 

This  and  the  foregoing  line  Dr.  Warbnrton  rives  to  We(hii0f6- 
land,  bat  with  fo  little  reafon  that  I  have  contmned  them  to  Can- 
terbury. The  credit  of  old  copies,  though  not  great,  is  yet  more 
than  nothing.    Johnson. 

*  They  of  thofe  marches,]  The  matches  are  the  borders,  the 
limits,  the  connnes.  Hence  the  Lords  Matchers^  i.  e.  the  lords 
prefidents  of  the  marches ^  &c.  So,  in  the  firft  canto  of  Drayton's 
Barom*  Wars  : 

**  Whtn  now  the  marchers  well  upon  their  way,"  &c. 

StbbVbnk 
'  -—— fAf  IIM//I  intendment  tf/'/iv  ^ro/»]     //v/MPiA:?^*/ is  here  per- 
haps nfed  for  intention ^  which  in  our  author's  time  fignified  extreme 
exertion.    The  main  iniemimeni  may,  however,  mean,  the  general 
dijpofition.    Malone. 

Main  intendment,  I  believe,  fignifies — exertion  in  a  body.  The  king 
oppofes  it  to  the  lefs  confequential  inroads  of  detached  parties. 

St£evens. 

^  ^^.^--^giddj  neighbour-^]  That  is,  inconftant,  changeable. 

Johnson* 
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For  you  fhall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather. 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France,^ 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnifh'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fuinefs  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  elTays ; 
Girding  with  grievous  fiege  caftles,  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  (hook,  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood.* 
Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd^  than 
harm'd,  my  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herfcif, — 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  fhe  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herfelf  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  flray. 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  fhe  did  fend  to  France^ 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prifoner  kings ; 

<  Never  nveM  nvitb  bis  forces  into  France, 1  The  quartos  1600  and 
1608  read: 

■  n&uer  mj  great  gran^ather 

Unmafk'd  bis  power  for  France . 

What  an  opinion  the  Scots  entertained  of  the  defencelefs  ftate  of 
England,  may  be  known  by  the  following  paflage  from  Tbt  Battle 
•f  Floddoit,  an  ancient  hiftorical  poem : 

'<  For  England's  king,  yon  underftand, 

■*  To  France  is  paft  with  all  his  peers: 
«*  There  is  none  at  home  left  in  the  land, 

**  But  joult-head  monks,  and  burften  freers. 
»•  Of  ragged  nifties,  without  rules, 

*«  Of  priefts  prating  for  pudding  ftiircs ; 
*•  Of  mliners  madder  than  their  mules, 
"  Or  wanton  clerks,  waking  their  wives."    StifivtKl* 

^ at  tbe  ill  neighbourhood.]    The  quartos  1600  and  160% 

read: 

^at  tbe  bruit  thereof.    Stesvbns. 

'  fear'd — ]  i.  e.  frightened.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

"  Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey."    SteivSks. 
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And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praifc/ 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  fea 
With  funken  wreck  and  fumlefs  treafuries.'^ 

JVest.  But  there's  a  faying,  very  old  and  true,* — » 

If  that  you  will  France  win^ 

T'hen  with  Scotland  Jirjl  begin :  * 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  neft  the  weafel  Scot 
Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs ; 

•  And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  fwith  praife,  &c.]  The  iimilitude 
between  the  chronicle  and  the  fea  conlifts  only  in  this,  that  they 
are  both  full>  and  filled  with  fomething  valuable.     The  quarto  has 

jQur^  the  folio  their  chronicle. 

Your  and  their  written  by  contradlion  yr  are  juft  alike,  and  her 
in  the  old  hands  is  not  much  unlike  ^r.  I  believe  we  (hould  read 
her  chronicle.     Johnson. 

Your  chronicle  means,  I  think,  the  chronicle  of  your  kingdom, 
England.    Ma  lone. 

9 and  fumlefs  treafuriesJ\  The  quartos  i6ooand  1608  read  r 

and  (hiplefs  treajury,      Steevens. 

*  Weft.  But  there's  a  faying^  &c.]  This  fpeech,  which  is  difFHafive 
of  war  with  France,  is  abfurdly  given  to  one  of  the  churchmen 
in  confederacy  to  pu(h  the  king  upon  it,  as  appears  by  the  firft 
fcenc  in  this  aft.  Befides,  the  poet  had  here  an  eye  to  Hall, 
who  gives  this  obfervation  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter.  But  the  editors 
have  made  Ely  and  Exeter  change  fides,  and  fpeak  one  another's- 
foeeches:  for  this,  which  is  given  to  Ely,  is  Exeter's;  and  the 
following  given  to  Exeter,  is  Ely's.     Warburton. 

This  fpeech  is  given  in  the  folio  to  the  Biftiop  of  Ely.  But  it 
appears  from  Holinlhed  (whom  our  author  followed,)  and  from 
Hall,  that  thefe  words  were  the  conclufion  of  the  Earl  of  Weft- 
moreland's  fpeech ;  to  whom  therefore  I  have  ailigned  them.  In 
the  quarto  Lord  only  is  prefixed  to  this  fpeech.  Dr.  Warburton 
and  the  fubfequent  editors  attributed  it  to  Exeter^  but  certainly 
without  propriety;  for  he  on  the  other  hand  maintained,  that  "  he 
whiche  would  Scotland  winne,  with  France  muft  firft  beginne." 

Maloke* 

'  If  that  you  ivill  France  tvin,  &C.]  Hall's  Chronicle.  Hen.  V. 
year  2.  fol.  7.  (p.  2.)  x.     Pope. 

It  is  likewife  found  in  Holinlhed,  and  in  the  old  anonymoua 
play  of  K.  Henry  F.     Steevens. 
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Playing  the  moufe,  in  abfence  of  the  cat. 
To  fpoil  and  havock  more  than  (he  can  eat/ 

ExE.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  muft  ftay  at  home: 
Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  neceflity ;  ^ 

f 

^  To  fpoil  andbtrvoci  more  thanjbe  can  eat,]  It  is  not  much  the 
quality  of  the  moufe  to  tear  the  food  it  comes  at,  but  to  run  over 
it  and  defile  it.  The  old  quarto  reads, //>oiie;  and  the  two  firft  folios, 
tame :  from  which  laft  corrupted  word,  I  think,  I  have  retrieved 
the  poet's  genuine  reading,  tawt,     Th  eo b  a  l  d . 

^  Tet  that  is  hut  a  cursed  ftecej/tfy;]  So  the  old  quarto  [1600]-  The 
folios  read  crujb'd:  neither  of  the  words  convey  any  tolerable 
idea;  but  give  us  a  counter-reafoning,  and  not  at  all  pertinent. 
We  ihould  read  ^fcus*d  neceffity.  It  is  Exeter's  bufinefs  to  (how  there 
is  no  real  neceffity  for  (laying  at  home :  he  muft  therefore  mean, 
that  though  there  be  a  feeming  neceffity,  yet  it  is  one  that  may  be 
well  excused  and  got  wer.     Wa r b  u r t o n . 

Neither  the  old  readings  nor  the  emendation  feem  very  (atis- 
faftory.  A  curs'd  neceffity  has  no  fenfc;  a  'fcus'd  neceffity  is  fo 
har(h  that  one  would  not  admit  it,  if  any  thine  elfe  can  be  found. 
A  cru(h'd  neceffity  may  mean  a  neceffity  which  is  Juhdued  and  over* 
powered  by  contrary  reafons.  We  mijght  read — a  crude  neceffity,  a 
neceffity  not  complete,  or  not  well  confidered  and  digefted ;  but  it 
ift  too  hadh. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

Yet  that  is  not  o'courfe  a  neceffity.    Johnson. 
A  curs*d  neceffity  means,  I  believe,  only  an  unfortunate  neceffity » 
Curs*d,  in  colloquial  phrafe,  fignifies  any  thing  unfortunate.     So 
we  fay,  fuch  a  one  leads  a  curfedVSt\  another  has  got  into  a  curfed 
fcrape.     It  vcAy  mean,  a  neceffity  to  he  execrated. 

This  vulgarifm  is  often  ufed  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  in  hi$ 
tranflation  of  Lucan,  1614.     So,  Book  VII.  p.  293  : 

"  His  curfed  l^iXMXit  he  condemned." 
Again,  p.  297 : 

•*  on  the  cruel  deftinies 

"  The  people  pour  out  curfed  cries." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  5th  Odyffiey  :  • 

«*  while  thus  difcourfe  he  held, 

"  A  curs*d  furge  'gainft  a  cutting  rock  impell'd 
**  His  naked  body."    Steevens. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  juftly  obferves  that  this  interpretation,  though 
perhaps  the  true  one,  does  not  agree  with  the  context;  [Yet  than 

Vol.  IX.  U 
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Since  we  have  locks  to  fafeguard  neceirarie9» 
And  pretty  traps  ^  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad^ 
The  advifed  head  defends  itfelf  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower,' 
l^it  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent;  • 
Congruing^  in  a  full  and  natural  clofe^ 
Like  muiick. 

is  but  an  unfortunate  ncccflity,  Jince  we,  &c.]  and  therefbit  propofet 
to  read. 

Yet  that  is  not  a  cursed  neceffity. 
But  and  not  are  fo  often  confounded  in  theie  plays^  that  I  think 
his  conjef^ure  extremely  probable.     Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  37,  n.  7. 
It  is  certainly  (as  Dr.Warburton  has  obicrved)  the  fpeaker's  bufinefs 
to  (how  that  there  is  no  real  neceffity  for  (laying  at  home. 

Malone. 

*  And  pretty  traps — ]  Thus  the  old  copy;  but  I  beUeve  we 
fhoold  read  petty. 

Pretty^  however^  is  a  term  colloquially  employed  by  our  author 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

••  —my  daughter's  of  a /r^/(j>  age."    Stbbvbrs. 

7  For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower,]  The 
foundation  and  expreilion  of  this  thought  fcems  to  be  borrowed 
from  Ciccfo  de  Republican  Lib.  XL  ••  Sic  ex  fummis,  ^  mediis,  W 
infimis  interjects  ordinibus,  ut  fonis,  moderatam  ratione  crvitatem, 
confenfu  diffimiliorum  concinere;  ^  ^u^  harmonia  a  muficis  dicitur 
in  cantu,  eameffe  in  civitate  concbrdiam.     Theobald. 

•  in  one  concent;]    I  learn  from  Dr.  Bumey,  that  f^»/ 

is  conneded  harmony,  in  general,  and  not  confined  to  any  (pcclfic 
confonance.  Thus,  (fays  the  fame  elegant  and  well-informed 
writer)  concentio  and  concenius  are  both  ufed  by  Cicero  fbr  the  union 
of  voices  or  indruments  in  what  we  (hould  now  call  a  chorus,  or 
concert. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  I  fuppofe  Ben  Jonfon  to  have  ufed  the  word  in 
his  Volpone,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv : 

**  as  Plato  holds  your  mufic 

«*  (And  fo  does  wife  Pythagoras,  I  take  it) 
*'  Is  your  true  rapture,  when  there  is  confent 
**  In  face,  in  voice,"  &c.     Stebvbns. 

9  Congruing — ]  The  folio  has  cougreeing.    The  quarto  congrueth. 
Gorreftcd  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malonb. 
I 
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CANr.  True :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  ftate  of  man  in  divers  fundlions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience:  *  for  fo  work  the  honey  bees; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  adl  of  order  ^  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,'*  and  officers  of  forts :  * 

*  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
^0  nvhich  is  fixed ^  as  an  aim  or  butt. 

Obedience:^  Neither  the  ienfe  nor  the  conftruftion  of  thii 
paflage  is  very  obvious.  The  conftru6lion  is,  endea'vour^ — as  am. 
aim  or  butt  to  *whicb  endea^t/our^  obedience  is  fixed.  The  fenfc  is» 
that  all  endeavour  is  to  terminate  in  obedience,  to  be  fubordinate 
to  the  publick  good  and  general  defign  of  government. 

Johnson* 

'  The  aft  of  order — ]  A3  here  njcans  laixj^  ox  ftatute\  as  appeaft 

from  the  old  quarto,  where  the  words  are  " Creatures  that 

by  awe  ordain  an  aSl  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom." 

Mr.  Pope  changed  aS  to  art^  and  was  followed  by  all  the  fub- 
fequent  editors.    Ma  lone. 

4  fi>ffii  nx'ork  the  honey  bees ;■ 

They  have  a  king,  &c.]  Our  author  in  this  parallel  had,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  following  paiTage  in  Lyly's  Eufhues  and  bis  England, 
1 581 ,  in  view :  "  In  like  manner,  Euphues,  is  the  government  of  a 
monarchic, — that  it  is  neither  the  wife  foxe  nor  the  malicious 
woolfe,  (hould  veniure  fo  farre,  as  to  learne  whether  the  lyon 
fleepe  ox  wake  in  his  denne,  whether  the  prince  fad  or  feaft  in  the 
eoort;  but  this  (houki  be  their  order ^^ — to  underiland  there  is  a 
king,  but  what  he  doth,  is  for  the  gods  to  examine,  whofe  or. 
dinance  he  is,  not  for  men  whofe  oveneer  he  is.  Then  how  vain 
if  it^ — that  the  foot  (hould  negle^  his  office,  to  corred  the  face; 
Of  that  fubje^s  (hould  feeke  more  to  know  what  their  princes  doe, 
than  what  they  are;  wherein  they  (hew  themfelves  as  bad  as  beafts, 
and  much  worfe  than  my  bees,  who,  in  my  conceit,  obferve  more 
9rder  than  they.  If  I  might  crave  pardon,  I  would  a  little  acquaint 
you  with  the  commowwealth  of  my  bees. — I  have  for  the  fpace  of 
thefe  twenty  yceres  dwelt  in  this  place,  taking  no  delight  in  any 
thing  but  only  keeping  my  bees,  and  marking  them ;  and  this  I 
find,  which  had  I  not  feen  I  (hould  hardly  have  believed,  that  they 
ufc  as  great  wit  by  induftion,  and  art  by  workraanfhip,  as  ever 

u  2 
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Where  fome,  like  magiftrates,  corred  at  home; 


roan  kath  or  can ;  afii^  between  thaoSdveg  no  lefle  Jaftke  thai 
wifdooie,  and  yet  not  to  nmch  wtfdonie  as  majeftie;  inibmocfa  as 
thon  wouideft  thinke  that  thej  were  a  kiudof  ^eopU^  a  commoii- 
weald:  for  Plato ;  wheie  thqr  all  laboor,  all  gather  bony,  fiic  to- 
gether in  a  fwannc^  cat  in  a  fwanne,  and  ilecpe  in  a  fwarme^— 
Tkey  live  ttndtr  a  Lrw,  ofing great  meienoe  to  racir  elder  as  to  the 
wifer.  They  choofe  a  king^  whofe  palace  they  frame,  both  brarer 
in  ihcv(r»  and  (Ironger  in  fobftance. — If  their  prince  die,  they  know 
not  how  to  live;  they  laneuiih,  weepe,  fi^,  neither  intending 
their  worke,  nor  keeping  their  old  fociet}-.  And  that  which  is 
snoft  manrelloos  and  alroioft  incredible,  if  there  be  any  that  hath 
difcbeyed  his  commandment,  either  of  parpofe  or  unwitting,  he 
killeth  himfelf  with  his  own  fting,  as  an  executiomer  to  his  own 
ftubbomnefle.  The  king  himiclfe  hath  a  fting,  which  he  a(cth 
rather  for  honoor  than  punifliment.  And  yet,  Eaphoes,  albeit 
they  live  under  a  prince,  they  have  their  priviledges,  and  as  great 
liberties  as  flrait  lawes.  They  call  a  parliament,  wherein  they 
confult  for  lawes,  flattites,  penalties,  choofing  offictrs,  and  creating 
their  king. — Eiery  one  hath  his  office  \  fome  trimming  the  hom^,  fome 
^working  the  ijuax,  one  framing  hives,  another  the  combes  ^  and  that  {o 
artificially,  that  Dedalus  could  not  with  greater  art  or  excellency 
better  difpofe  the  orders,  meafures,  proportions,  diflin^tions,  joints, 
and  circles.  Diverfc  hrw,  others  polijh,  and  arc  careful  to  do 
their  worke  fo  (Irongly  as  they  may  refift  the  craft  of  fuch  drones 
as  feek  to  live  by  their  labours;  which  maketh  them  to  keepe 
watch  and  ward,'  as  living  in  a  camp  to  others,  and  as  in  a  court 
to  themfelves. — JVhen  thej  gee  forth  to  ivorke,  they  marke  the  njoinde, 
the  clouds,  and  whatfoever  doth  threaten  cither  their  ruin  or  rage ; 
and  having  gathered  out  of  every  flvwer  hony,  they  return,  loadtn 
in  their  mouthes,  thighes,  ivinges,  and  all  the  hody ;  whom  they  that 
tarried  at  home  receive  readily,  as  eaiing  their  backs  of  fo  great 
burthens.  The  king  himfelfe,  not  idle,  goeth  up  and  down,  in- 
treating,  threatnine,  commanding;  ufing  the  counfel  of  a  fequell, 
but  not  lofing  the  dignity  of  a  pnnce ;  preferring  thofe  that  labour 
in  greater  authority,  2xApuniJbing  thofe  that  loiter  viith  duefeverity,*' 
— *'  The  commonwealth  of  your  bees  [replied  Euphues]  did  fo 
delight  me,  that  I  was  not  a  little  forry,  that  either  their  eftates 
have  not  been  longer,  or  your  leifure  more;  for  in  my  fimple 
judgment,  there  VfZ%fuch  an  orderly  government  that  men  may  not  be 
afhamed  to  imitate  them"     M  A  LO  N  E. 

5  and  officers  of  forts:]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads — 

firt  i  i.  c,  high  rank.    Sec  Vol,  IV.  p.  349,  n.  4;  and  p.  306,  n.  3. 

Malone. 
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Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ;  ^ 

Others,  like  foldiers,  armed  in  their  flings. 

Make  boot  upon  the  fummer's  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 

Who,  bufy'd  in  his  majefty,  furveys 

The  finging  mafons'  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil®  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ;♦ 

The  poor  mechanick  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  fad-ey'd  juftice,  with  his  furly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  *  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer,-^ 


Officers  o^  forts  means  officers  of  different  degrees.  In  a  London 
haberdalher's  bill  to  his  cuflomer  in  the  country,  I  lately  faw  the 
following  charge :  "  To  thread  oi  forts'"  i.  e.  of  difierent  kinds. 

Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Steevens's  opinion  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  in  A  true  Relation  of  the  admirable  Voyage  and  Tra'vel  oflVilliam. 

Bujhf  l^c.  4to,  1607,    we  have   '* ^dnimmcs  and  fortes  of 

muficke,"     Reed. 

^  venture  trade  abroad;]  To  venture  trade  is  a  phrafe  of  the 

fame  import  and  ftrufture  as  to  hazard  battle,    Johnson. 

"  The  finding  mafons — ]  Our  author  probably  had  here  two 
images  in  his  thoughts.  The  hum  of  a  b^  is  obvious.  I  believe 
he  was  alfo  thinking  of  a  common  pradice  among  mafons,  who, 
like  many  other  artificers,  frequently  fing  while  at  work :  a  practice 
that  could  not  have  efcaped  his  obfervation.    Ma  lone. 

*  cin)il — ]    i.  e.  fober,  grave.      So,    in  Tivelfth  Night : 

"  Where  is  Malvolio  ?  he  is  fad  and  ctvil.*'  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 16, 
n.  9.     Steevens. 

9 kneading  up  the  honey ;]     To  knead  the  honey  gives  an 

eafy  fenfe,  though  not  phyfically  true.  The  bees  do  in  fa6l  itnead 
the  wax  more  than  the  honey,  but  that  Shakfpeare  perhaps  did  not 
know.     Johnson. 

The  old  quartos  read — lading  up  the  honey,     Steevens. 

*  to  executors — ]  Executors  is  here  ufed  for  executioners, 

Malonb. 

u  -i 
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That  many  things,  having  foil  reference 

To  one  concent,  may  work  contrarioufly ; 

As  many  arrows,  loofed  feveral  ways. 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  feveral  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 

As  many  frefti  ftreams  run  in  one  felf  fca ; 

As  many  lines  clofe  in  the  dial's  center; 

So  may  a  thoufand  adtions,  once  afoot. 

End  in  one  purpofe,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat.*     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withal  Ihall  make  all  Gallia  (hake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 

Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog. 

Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lofe 

The  name  of  hardinefs,  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  meffengers  fent  from  the 

Dauphin. 
[^Exil  an  Attendant.     The  King  afcends  his  throne. 
Now  are  we  well  refolv*d :  and, — by  God's  help ; 
And  yours,  the  noble  finews  of  our  power, — 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  Or  there  we'll  fit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery,' 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almoft  kingly  dukedoms; 


It  is  fo  ufcd  by  other  authors.     Thus,  Burton,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Anatomy  of  Melai.choly ,  p.  38,  edit.  1632  : 

** tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  feare  hell-fire." 

Steevens. 

*  ^//^tf/ defeat.]    The  quartos  1600  and  1608  read, — Without 
dcfeft.     Steevens. 

3  empety,']     This  word,  which  fignifies  dominion,  is  now 

obfolete,  though  formerly  in  general  ufe.     So,  in  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero,  1607: 

*«  Within  the  circuit  of  our  emfety.*'    Steevens. 
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Or  lay  thefe  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tomblefs,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  hiftory  (hall,  with  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  ads ;  or  elfe  our  grave. 
Like  Turkifh  mute,  Ihall  have  a  tonguelefs  mouth, 
Not  worftiip'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.* 

♦  ivitb  a  waxen  epitaph. 1  The  quarto  1608  reads,— ou/Vir  a 

paper  epitaphs 

Either  a  <waxen  or  a  paper  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  eafily  obliterated 
or  deftroyed ;  one  which  can  confer  no  lafting  iionour  on  the  dead. 
To  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  on  tMiaxen  tablets  Shakfpeare 
again  alludes  in  the  firft  fcene  of  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  but  moves  itfelf 

"  In  a  wide  fea  of  luax," 
See  notes  on  this  paffagc. 

Thus  alfo,  in  G,  Whctftonc's  Gardett  ofUnthriftinefs^  ^Sl^' 
•*  In  <waxe,  fay  I,  men  eafily  grave  their  will ; 

*'  In  marble  done  the  workc  with  paine  is  wonne : 
*« .  But  perfed  once,  the  print  remaineth  ftill, 

*'  When  nuaxen  feales  by  every  browfe  are  donne." 

Steevens. 
The  fecond  reading  is  more  unintelligible,  to  me  at  leaft,  than 
the  other :  a  grave  not  dignified  with  the  (lighteft  memorial. 

Johnson. 
I  think  this  paffagc  has  been  mifunderftood.  Henry  fays,  *'  he 
will  either  rule  with  full  dominion  in  France,  or  die  in  the  attempt^ 
and  lay  his  bones  in  a  paltry  urn,  without  a  tomb,  or  any  remem- 
brance over  him."  With  a  view  to  the  alternative  that  -he  has  juft 
ilated,  he  adds,  by  way  of  apportion  and  illuilration,  •«  either  the 
Englifh  Chronicles  (hall  fpeak,  trumpet'tmtgued^  to  the  world,  of 
my  viAories  in.  France,  or,  being  defeated  there,  my  death  (hall 
fcarcely  be  mentioned  in  hiftory  \  mall  not  be  honoured  by  the  beft 
epitaph  a  prince  can  have,  die  ovryV/^^  account  of  his  achievements/* 
— A  paper  epiuph,  therefore,  or,  in  other  words,  an  hiftorical 
eulog)',  inftead  q{  2,  flight  token  of  refpeft,  is  mentioned  by  Henry 
as  the  mod  honourable  memorial;  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  ohjeclion 
founded  on  the  incongruity  of  faying  that  bis  grave  (hall  not  be 
dignified  by  ihitfligbteft  memorial,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  mifrcpreientation,  I  conceive,  arofe  from  underftanding  a 
figurative  exprefiion  literally,  and  fuppofing  that  a  paper  epitaph 
meant  an  epitaph  written  on  a  paper,  to  be  affixed  to  a  tomb, 

Waxen^  the  reading  of  the  folio,  when  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
metaphorically,  fignines,  foft,  yielding,  taking  an  imprefiion  eafily . 

U4 
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Enter  Ambafladors  of  France. 

Now  we  are  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleafurc 
Pf  our  fair  coufin  E)auphin ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.   May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,   to  give  us 
leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  (hall  we  fparingly  Ihow  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embafly  ? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Chriftian  king ; 


(fo,  in  Tivelfth  Night,  "  women's  twaxen  hearts  \**  and  in  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  **  For  men  have  marble,  women  nxjaxen  minds/'  &c.) 
and  confequently  might  mean  alfo — eafily  obliterated :  but  this 
meaning  is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  context;  for  in  the  former 
part  otthe  paflage  the  event  of  Henry's  being  buried  without  a 
tomb,  and  without  an  epitaph ,  has  been  already  dated,  and  there- 
fore the  want  of  an  epitaph  (in  its  literal  acceptation)  could  not  with 
propriety  again  be  infilled  on,  in  the  latter  member  of  the  fentence, 
which  relates  to  a  different  point;  the  queftion  in  this  place  being 
only,  whether  his  deeds  (hould  be  emblazoned  by  narration,  or  his 
anions  and  his  bones  together  configned  to  •'  duft  and  damn'd 
obli'vion,"  If  any  alteration  was  made  by  the  author,  in  this  paflage, 
he  might  perhaps  have  changed  the  epithet  paper  to  lafting\  and  the 
tranfcriber  who  prepared  the  folio  copy  for  the  prefs,  might  have 
been  deceived  by  his  ear,  and  have  written  ivaxen  inftead  of  the 
latter  word.  There  is  not  indeed  much  fimilarity  in  the  found  of 
the  two  words;  but  miftakes  equally  grofs  are  found  in  thefe  plays, 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  happened  in  this  way.  Thus,  in 
this  very  play  the  folio  has  name  for  mare.  See  p.  308,  n.  7. 
Our  poet's  C5th  Sonnet  furnilhes  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  paflage : 

"  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

"  Of  princes,  (hall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme ; 

"  But  you  (hall  fhine  more  bright  in  thefe  contents 

"  Than  unfwept  ftone,  befmear'd  with  fluttifh  time. 

'*  When  waftetul  war  (hall  ftatues  overturn, 

"  And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  mafonry, 

**  Nor  Mars  his  fword,  nor  war's  quick  fire,  (hall  bum 

'«  The  living  record  of  your  memory;"  Sec.    Ma  lone. 
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Unto  whofe  grace  our  paflion  is  as  fubjeft. 
As  are  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prifons : 
Therefore,  with  frank  j^nd  with  uncurbed  plain^ 

nefs. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highnefs,  lately  fending  into  France, 
Did  claim  fome  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predeceflbr,  king  Edward  the  third. 
in  anfwer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  mafter 
Says, — that  you  favour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won;  ^ 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He  therefore  fends  you,  meeter  for  your  fpirit, 
This  tun  of  treafure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Defires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  fpeaks. 


5  a  nimb/f  gaWiSLTd^on;]  A  gal/iarJ  W2a^n  ancient  dzncc^ 

now  obfolete.     So,  in  All  for  Money,  1 5^74 : 

"  Where  Ihall  we  get  a  pipe,  to  play  the  devil  a  galliard?** 

Steevens. 
Galliards  are  thus  defcribed  by  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  poem 
called  Orcheftra: 

*'  But  for  more  diverfe  and  more  pleafing  (how, 
*'  A  fwift  and  wand'ring  dance  (he  did  invent, 
««  With  paflages  uncertain  to  and  fro, 
•  «*  Yet  with  a  certain  anfwer  and  confent 
*'  To  the  quick  mufic  of  the  inftrument, 
«'  Five  was  the  number  of  the  mufic's  feet, 
*«  Which  dill  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet ; 

«*  A  gallant  dance,  that  lively  doth  bewray 

*<  A  fpirit  and  a  virtue  mafculine, 
**  Impatient  that  her  houfe  on  earth  ihould  (lay, 
**  iince  (he  herfelf  is  fiery  and  divine : 
>«  Oft  doth  (he  make  her  body  upward  fine  ; 
*'  With  lofty  turns  and  capriols  in  the  air, 
**  Which  with  the  lufty  tunes  accordeth  fair."  Reed. 
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K.  Hen.  What  treafure,  uncle  ? 

ExE.  Tennis-balls,  my  Ikge/ 

K.Hen.  We  are  glad,  the  Dauphin  is  fo  pleafant 

with  us ;  ' 

His  prefent,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  thefe  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  fet. 
Shall  ftrike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard : 
Tel!  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  fuch  a  wrang- 
ler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  difturb'd 
With  chaces.*     And  we  underftand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  meafuring  what  ufe  we  made  of  them. 


*  Tennis-balh^  my  liege*]  In  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  V, 
already  mentioned,  this  prefent  confifts  of  a  gilded  tun  of  tennis- 
balls  and  a  carpet.     Stee  VE  NS. 

'  We  are  glad,  the  Dauphin  is  fo  plea/ant  ivith  j/j;]    Thus  (lands 

the  anfwer  ot  K,  Henry  in  the  fame  old  play : 

•*  My  lord,  prince  Dolphin  is  very  pleafant  with  me. 
"  But  tell  hinr,  that  inftead  of  balls  of  leather, 
•«  We  will  tofs  him  balls  of  brafs  and  of  iron : 
•'  Yea,  fuch  balls  as  never  were  tofs'd  in  France. 
••  The  proadcft  tennis-court  in  France  (hall  rue  it." 
The  fame  circumftance  alfo  is  thus  expreflcd  in  Michael  Drayton's 

BattU  of  Agincmrt : 

"  ril  fend  him  balls  and  rackets  if  I  live  ; 
"  That  they  fuch  racket  (hall  in  Paris  fee, 
"  When  over  line  with  bandies  I  (hall  drive ; 
•'  As  that,  before  the  fet  be  fully  done, 
**  France  may  perhaps  into  the  hazard  run." 

Stebvens. 

•  chaces — ]  Chace  is  a  term  at  tennis.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia^  Book  III :  "  Then  Fortune  (as  if 
fhe  had  made  ctfafes  enow  on  the  one  iidc  of  that  bloody  Tenis- 
iourt)  went  on  the  other  fide  of  the  line"  &c. 

The  hazard  is  a  place  in  the  tennis-court  into  which  the  ball 
is  fometimes  flruck,    Steevens. 
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Wc  never  valu'd  this  poor  feat  of  England  ;^ 
And  therefore,  living  hence,*  did  give  ourfelf 
To  barbarous  licence;  As  *tis  ever  common. 


9 this  poor  feat  of  England i]  By  the  /rat  of  England,  the 

King,  I  believe,  means,  the  throne.  So,  Othello  boafts  that  he  is 
defcended  "  from  men  of  n^ai  fiegej*  Hcnrjr  afterwaids  iays, 
he  "will  roufe  him  in  his  throne  of  France.  The  words  below, 
«'  I  will  keep  my  ftate^''  likewiie  confirm  this  interpretation.  Sec 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  47 1 ,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  VIL  p.  474,  n.  4.  So,  in  King 
Richard  II: 

"  Yea,  diftafF-women  manage  mfty  bills 

"  Againft  thy  feat.** 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  The  fopreme  /eat,  the  throne  majeftical,*— — •*' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  II : 

"  The  rightfiil  heir  to  England's  reyal/eat^^*    Malone. 

*  And  there/ore,  lining  hence,]  This  expreffion  has  (Irength  and 
energy:  he  never  valued  England,  and  therefore  lived  hence,  i.  c. 
as  it  abfcnt  from  it.     But  the  Oxford  editor -alters  hence  to  here. 

Warburton. 
Li*ving  hence  means,  I  believe,  withdrawing  from  the  coart,  the 
place  in  which  he  is  now  fpeaking. 

Perhaps  Profpero,  in  The  Tentfrfi,  has  more  clearly  expreifed  the 
fame  idea,  when  he  fays : 

'*  The  government  I  call  upon  my  brother, 
"  And  to  my /ate  grew /ranger,'*     St  E  E  v  E  NS. 

In  King  Richard  IL  Aft  V,  fc.  ii.  King  Henrv  IV.  complains 
that  he  had  not  feen  his  fon  for  three  months,  ana  deiires  that  he 
may  be  enquired  for  among  the  taverns,  where  he  daily  frequents^ 
"  With  unrcftrain'd  and  loofe  companions." 
See  alfo  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II.  Aft  111.  fc.  ii : 
'<  Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft, 
**  Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupplied; 
^'  And  art  almoft  an  atiem  to  the  hearts 
*'  Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation 
is  juft.     Hence  refers  to  the  /eat  or  throne  of  England  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  line,  on  which  Henry  is  now  fitting.     An  anony- 
mous Remarker  fays,  ''  it  is  evident  that  the  word  hence  implies 
here  J*     If  hence  means  here,  any  one  word,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
fomewhere  obferved,  may  ftand  for  another.     It  undoubtedly  does 
not  fignify  here  in  the  prefent  paifage;  and  if  it  did,  would  render 
what  follows  nonfenfe.    Ma  lone. 
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That  men  are  merrieft  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  ftate ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  fhow  my  fail  of  greatnefs. 
When  I  do  roufe  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by'  my  majefty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 
But  I  will  rife  there  with  fo  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  ftrike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleafant  prince, — this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-ftones;*  and  his  foul 
Shall  ftand  fore  charged  for  the  wafteful  vengeance 
That  fhall  fly  with  them :   for  many  a  thoufand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  huf- 

bands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  fons,  mock  caftles  down ; 
And  fome  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 
That  (hall  have  caufe  to  curfe  the  Dauphin's  fcorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  And  in  whofe  name. 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 


'  For  that  /  han^e  laid  by — ]  To  qualify  myfelf  for  this  under- 
taking, I  have  dcfcended  from  my  ftation,  and  ftudied  the  arts  of 
life  in  a  lower  charadler.     Joh n son. 

The  quartos  1600  and  1608  read — for  this,     Steevens. 

^ his  halls  to  gun-ftones ;]  When  ordnance  was  firft  ufed, 

they  difcharged  balls,  not  of  iron,  but  of  ftone.     Johnson. 

So,  Holinihcd,  p.  947  :  •*  About  feavcn  of  the  clocke  marched 
forward  the  light  pieces  of  ordinance,  Wv^ftoue  and  powder." 

In  the  Brut  ot  England  it  is  faid,  that  when  Henry  the  Fifth 
before  Hare-flete  received  a  taunting  meflage  from  the  Dauphine  of 
France,  and  a  ton  of  tennis-balls  by  way  of  contempt,  **  he  anone 
Ictte  make  tenes  balles  for  the  Dolfin  (Henry's  (hip)  in  all  the  hade 
that  they  myght,  and  they  were  gxz2X  gonneftones  for  the  Dolfin  to 
playe  with  alle.  But  this  game  at  tennis  was  too  rough  for  the 
bcfieged,  when  Henry  playede  at  the  tenes  with  his  hard  gotwc 
ftones"  &c.     StEEVENS, 
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To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow 'd  caufe. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jeft  will  favour  but  of  Ihallow  wit, 
When  thoufands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 
Convey  them  with  fafe  condudl. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeu7tt  Ambafladors. 

ExE.  This  was  a  merry  meflage. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  fender  blufh  at  it. 

[De/cends  from  bis  throne. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us,  but  France ; 
Save  thofe  to  God,  that  run  before  our  bufinefs. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  thefe  wars 
Be  foon  collefted ;  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may,  with  reafonable  fwiftnefs,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  ^  for,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father*s  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  talk  his  thought,* 
That  this  fair  adion  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exeunt. 

5  fwith  tt2XoTah\c/wifine/s,  add 

More  feathers  to  our  wings;]     So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  fet 

*•  The  very  ovz/j'^/ of  r^/7/&ff  to  his  heels.*'    Ste evens. 

^  taj^  his  thought,]     The  fame  phrafe  has  already  occurred 

at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  fcene : 

•*  That  tajl^  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France." 
See  p.  276,  n,  6.     Steevens, 
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ACT         IL 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chqr.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  ^  are  on  fire. 
And  filken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour*s  thought 
Reigns  folely  in  the  brcaft  of  every  man : 
They  fell  the  pafture  now,  to  buy  the  horfe ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Chriftian  kings. 
With  winged  heels,  as  Englilh  Mercuries. 
For  now  fits  Expcdtation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  fword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets,* 

*  Ncnv  all  the  youth  of  England — ]  I  think  Mr.  Pope  miftaken 
in  trinfpofing  this  chorus,  [to  the  end  of  the  firft  feenc  of  the 
fecond  aft,]  acd  Mr.  Theobald  in  concludin^^  the  [firft]  ad  with 
it.  The  chorus  evidently  introduces  that  which  follows,  not  com- 
ments on  that  which  precedes,  and  therefore  rather  begins  thaa  ends 
the  aft;  and  fo  I  have  printed  it.    Johnson. 

*  For  no^fits  ExpeBation  in  the  air ; 

And  hides  af'wordy  from  hilts  unto  the  pointy 
With  cronuns  imperial ^  &c.]  The  imagery  is  wonderfully  fine, 
and  the  thought  exauifite.  Expe^aiion  fitting  in  the  air  defigns  the 
height  of  their  ambition ;  and  the  f^word  hid  from  the  hilt  to  the 
point  ivith  croons  and  coronets^  that  all  fentimcnts  of  danger  were 
loft  in  the  thoughts  of  glory.     Warburton. 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  ancient  reprefentations  of  trophies 
in  tapeftry  or  painting.  Among  thefe  it  is  very  common  to  fee 
fwords  encircled  with  naval  or  mural  crowns.  Expe&ation  is  like- 
wife  perfonified  by  Milton.     Faradife  Loft,  Book  VI : 

•'  while  Expe^ation  ftood 

"  In  horror ."    Steevens. 

In  the  Horfe  Armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Edward  III. 
is  reprefented  with  two  crowns  on  his  fword,  alluding  to  the  two 
kingdoms,  France  and  England,  of  both  of  which  he  was  crowned 
heir.  Perhaps  the  poet  took  tlie  thought  from  a  fimilar  reprefcnta- 
fiioQ.    Toll  ST. 
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Promised  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  ad  vis 'd  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  moft  dreadful  preparation. 

Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  Englifh  purpofes. 

O  England!— -model  to  thy  inward  grcatnefs. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 

What  mighfft  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  fee  thy  fault!  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  neft  of  hollow  bofoms,  which  he  fills' 

With  treacherous  crowns:    and   three  corrupted 

men, — 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge;*  and  the  fecondj 
Henry  lord  Scroop^  of  Malham;  and  the  third. 
Sir  Thomas  Grey  knight  of  Northumberland, — 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,*  (O  guilt,  indeed !) 

Thb  image,  it  has  been  obfcrved  by  Mr.  Henley,  is  borrowed 
from  a  wooden  cut  in  the  firft  edition  of  Holinihed's  Chronicle. 

Malone. 

''  nvhicb  he — ]  i.  e.  the  king  of  France.  So,  in  King  John : 

"  England^  impatient  of  your  juft  demands, 

"  Hath  put  bimfelf  in  arms." 
Hanmer  and  iome  other  editors  unneceflarily  read-*^^* 
Again,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  the  play  before  us : 

"  Though  France  him/elf,  and  fuch  another  neighbour, 

"  Stood  in  our  way."    Malone. 

•  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge \]  was  Richard  de  Coninibury. 

younger  fon  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.     He  was 
father  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Walfole. 
9  Henry  lord  Scroop  — ]  was  a  third  hufband  of  Joan  Dnchefs  oP 
York,  (die  had  four,)  mother-in-law  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Malone. 

*  the  ^\\i  of  France^']  Gilt,  which  in  our  author  generally 

fignifies  a  difptay  of  gold  (as  in  this  play, 

**  Our  gayncfs  and  our  gilt  are  all  bcfmirch'd") 
in  the  prefent  initance  means  golden  money.     So,  in  An  Alarum  far 
London,   1602: 

*^  To  fpend  the  viduals  of  our  citissens, 

**  Wliichwccanfcarcelycompafsnowfor^///."  Stervens. 
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Confirm'd  confpiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  mull  dic^ 
(If  hell  and  trcafon  hold  their  promifts,) ' 
Ere  he  take  (hip  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on;  and  well  digeft* 
The  abufe  of  diftance,  while  we  force  a  play.^ 
The  fum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  king  is  fet  from  London ;  and  the  fcene 
Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton : 
There  is  the  playhoufe  now,^  there  muft  you  fit : 


'  this  grace  of  kings — ]    i.  c  he  who  does  the  greateft 

honour  to  the  title.     By  die  fame  kind  of  phraieology  the  urQq)er 
in  Hamlit  is  called  the  Fice  of  kings,  u  e.  the  opprobnum  of  them. 

Warburton, 

Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  phrafe  in  Chapman's  tranfla- 
tion  of  tne  firft  fa^k  of  Homer,  1 598  : 

"  with  her  xht  grace  of  kings, 

"  Wife  Ithacus  afcendcd ." 

Again^  in  the  24th  Book  [no  date] : 

**  IdasuSy  guider  ot  the  mules«  difcern'd  this  grace  of  men.** 

Steevens. 

4  — —  wcll,<//^^ — ]     The  folio,  in  which  only  thefe  chorufes 

are  found,  reads,  and  perhaps  rightly, — <iufV/digeA.     Steevens* 

This  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope;  and  the  words  ivbile 

*we,  which  arc  not  in  the  old  copy,  were  fupplied  by  him. 

Malone. 

s  — ^  fwhile  ive  force  a  play.]  The  two  firft  words  were  added 

(as  it  fhould  fcem)  very  properly. — To  force  a  play,  is  to  produce 

a  play  by  compelling  many  circumftances  into  a  narrow  compafs. 

Steevejis. 

*  And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die, 

(If  hell  and  treafon  hold  their  promifes,) 

Ere  he  take  Jhip  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  luell  digefi 

I'he  ahnje  of  diftance,  ivhile  nve  force  a  play, 

nefum  is  paid',  the  traitors  are  agreed; 

^he  king  is  fet  from  London ;  and  the  fcene 

Is  notu  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 

There  is  the  playhoufe  now,]  I  fuppofe  every  one  that  reads  thefe 
lines  looks  about  for  a  meaning  which  he  cannot  find*  There  is 
no  conne^Uon  of  fenfe  nor  regularity  of  tranfition   from  one 
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And  thence  to  France  Ihall  we  convey  you  fafe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  feas ' 
To  give  you  gentle  pafs ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We'll  not  offend  one  ftomach*  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,*^  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  ftiift  our  fcene.     [Ext/. 


thought  to  the  other.  It  may  be  fafjxfted  that  fome  lines  are  loft, 
and  m  that  cafe  the  fenfe  is  irretrievable.  I  rather  think,  the 
meaning  is  obfcured  by  an  accidental  tranfpoiltion,  which  I  would 
reform  thus : 

J^fiJ  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die. 

If  bell  and  treafon  bold  their  promijes* 

The  fuM  is  paid,  the  traitors  are  agreed, 

I'be  king  is/et  from  London,  and  toe  fcene 

Is  nonv  tranjported,  gentles,  to  Southampton, 

Ere  he  takejfbip  for  France.     And  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on,  and  ivell  digeft 

The  abufe  of  diftance,  luhile  lue  force  a  play. 

There  it  the  playhoufe  ntnv . 

This  alteration  reftores  fenfe,  and  probably  the  true  fenfe.  The 
lines  might  be  otherwife  fanged,  but  this  order  pleafes  me  beft. 

Johnson. 
7  '"^^  charming  the  narrow  feas — ]  Though  Ben  Jonfon,  as 
we  are  told,  was  mdebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  Shakfpeare  for  the 
introdudion  of  his  firft  piece,  E'very  Man  in  his  Humour,  on  the 
flage,  and  though  our  author  performed  a  part  in  it,  Jonfon  in  the 
prologue  to  that  play,  as  in  many  other  places,  endeavoured  to 
ridicule  and  depreciate  him : 

"  He  rather  prays,  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  fee 

•*  One  fuch  to-day,  as  other  plays  (hould  be ; 

•*   JVhere  neither  chorus  nvafts  you  o'er  the  feas,*'  &C. 
When  this  prologue  was  written,  is  unknown.     The  envious 
author  of  it,  however,  did  not  publifh  it  till  1616,  the  year  of 
Shakfpeare's  death.     Malone. 

«  We'll  not  offend  oneftomach^    That  is,  you  flxall  pafs  the  fea 
without  the  qualms  of  fea-fickncfs.    Johnson. 

9  But,  till  the  king  come  forth,']     Here  fcems  to  be  fomething 
omitted.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads: 

But  when  the  king  comes  forth, 

which,  as  the  paffage  now  ftands,  is  necellary,     Thefe  lines,  ob- 
fcure  as  they  are,  refute  Mr.  Pope's  conjedurcs  on  the  truo  place 
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SCENE      I. 

The  fame.     Eaftcheap. 

Enter  Nym  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph.* 


of  the  chorus ;  for  they  (how  that  fomeihing  is  to  intervene  before 
the  fcene  changes  to  Southampton.    Johnson. 

The  Canons  ofCriticifm  read: 

and  but  till  then  J' 

And  Mr.  Heath  approves  the  corrcdion.     Ste evens. 

Mr.  Roderick  would  read — and  but  ////  then ;  that  b,  **  till  the 
king  appears  next>  you  are  to  fuppofe  the  fcene  fhifted  to  South- 
ampton,  and  no  longer  \  for  at  foon  as  be  comes  forth ^  it  tvill  Jhift  t& 
France,**  But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  faft;  for  a  fcene  in 
London  intervenes. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600,  printed  by  J.  Roberts,  but  is 
printed  iotnot: 

•*  Repent  but  you  that  you  (hall  lofe  your  friend.*' 
and  the  two  words  in  manjr  other  places  arc  confounded.     See 
p.  289,  n.  5.     I  fufpcd  But  IS  printed  for  Not  in  the  beginning  of 
the  line,  and  that  not  has  taken  the  place  of  but  afterwards.    If  we 
read: 

Not  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  but  ////  then, 
the  meaning  will  be:  «*  We  will  not  (hift  our  fcene  unto  Southamp- 
ton, till  the  King  makes  his  appearance  on  the  ftagc,  and  the 
fcene  will  be  at  Southampton  only  for  the  ihort  time  while  he  does 
appear  on  the  (lage;  for  foon  aner  his  appearance,  it  will  change 
to  France."    Malone. 

*  lieutenant  Bardolph."]  At  this  fcene  begins  the  connexion 

of  this  play  with  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  cha- 
raders  would  be  indiHind,  and  the  incidents  unintelligible,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  what  pafTed  in  the  two  foregoing  plays. 

Johnson. 

The  author  of  Rem  arks  on  the  laft  edition  of  Shakfpeare  [1778] 
wi(hes  to  know,  where  Bardolph  acquired  this  commiifion,  (as  he 
is  no  more  than  FalftafF's  coq>oral  in  King  Henry  IV.)  and  calls  on 
Mr.  Steevens  for  information  on  this  fubje^    If  Shakfpeare  were 
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Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Piftol  and  you  friends 
yet? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  fay  little ;  but 
when  time  fhall  ferve,  there  fhall  be  fmiles;' — but 
that  Ihall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight  ,•  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  It  is  a  fimple  one; 
but  what  though  ?  it  will  toaft  cheefe ;  and  it  will 
endure  cold  as  another  man's  fword  will:  and 
there's  the  humour  of  it/ 

Bard.  I  will  bellow  a  breakfaft,  to  make  you 

now  alive,  he  would  perhaps  find  it  as  difficult  to  give  the  defired 
infonnation  as  Mr.  Steevens*  The  intelligent  reader  muft  long 
fince  have  obferved  that  our  author  not  only  negle^kd  to  compare 
his  plays  with  each  other,  but  that,  even  in  the  fame  play,  **  the 
latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  fometimes  forgets  the  beginning.'^ 

Malone. 

^  there  Jhall  be  fmiles;]     I  fufped  fmiles  to  be  a  marginal 

dired^ion  crept  into  the  text.  It  is  natural  for  a  man,  when  he 
threatens,  to  break  off  abruptly,  and  conclude.  But  that  Jhall  be 
as  it  may.  But  this  fantadical  fellow  is  made  to  fmile  difdainfully 
while  he  threatens;  which  circumftance  was  marked  for  the  player's 
diredion  in  the  margin.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  thefe  marginal  diredions 
for  expreflion  of  countenance  in  any  of  our  ancient  manufcript 
plays :  neither  do  I  fee  occafion  for  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation, 
as  it  is  vain  to  ieek  the  precife  meaning  of  every  whimiical 
phrafe  employed  by  this  eccentric  charaSer.  Nym,  however, 
naving  expreffed  his  indi£[erence  about  the  continuation  of  Piftol's 
friendihip,  might  have  added,  ivhen  time  ferves^  there  Jhall  be 
JmileSf  i.  e.  he  fhould  be  merry,  even  though  he  was  to  lofeit;  or, 
that  his  face  would  be  ready  with  a  fmile  as  often  as  occafion 
fhould  call  one  out  into  fervice,  though  Piftol,  who  had  excited 
fo  many,  was  no  longer  near  him.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  with 
mat  probability,  would  read,— y^/Vr/,  i.  e.  bltyws^  sl  word  ufed 
m  the  midland  counties,     Stbevbns. 

Perhaps  Nym  means  only  to  fay,  I  care  not  whether  we  are 
friends  at  prefent ;  however,  when  time  fhall  ferve,  *we  Jhall  be  in 
good  humour  woith  each  other :  but  be  it  as  it  may.     Malone* 

* the  humour  o/it.]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads,— 

attil  there's  an  end.     Stebvens. 
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friends ;  and  we'll  be  all  three  fworn  brothers  to 
France:*  let  it  be  fo,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  I  will  live  fo  long  as  I  may,  that's 
the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any 
longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may :  *  that  is  my  reft,^  that 
is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married 
to  Nell  Quickly :  and,  certainly,  (he  did  you  wrong ; 
for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  \  cannot  tell ;  things  muft  be  as  they  may : 
men  may  fleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats 
about  them  at  that  time ;  and,  fome  fay,  knives  have 
edges.  It  muft  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be 
a  tired  mare,'  yet  (he  will  plod.  There  muft  be 
conclufions.     Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

4  andnui'll  be  all  three  /tvorn  brothers  to  France :'[     Wc 

ihoold  read, — iveUl  all  go  fworn  brothers  to  France,  or,  *we*ll  all  be 
J  worn  brothers  in  France.    Johnson. 

The  hamoar  oi/wom  brothers  (hoold  be  opened  a  little.  In 
the  times  of  adventure,  it  was  ufual  for  two  chiefs  to  bind  them- 
felves  to  (hare  in  each  other's  fortune,  and  divide  their  acquifitions 
between  them.  So,  in  the  Coiiqueh)r's  expedition,  Robeft  de 
Oily,  and  Roger  de  Ivery,  wete  fratres  jurati\  and  Robert  gave 
bne  of  the  honours  he  received  to  his  ftvom  brother  Roger.  So 
thefe  three  fcouiidrels  fet  out  for  France,  is  if  they  were  going  to 
make  a  conqueft  of  the  kingdom.    Wh  alley, 

i  and  nvhen  I  cannot  live  at^  longer,  I  nuill  do  as  I  may  ;] 

Surely  we  ought  to  read,  «  I  will  die  as  I  may."    M.  Mason. 

6  .  that  is  my  reft,]  i.  e.  what  I  am  refolved  on.  For  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  phrafe,  fee  notes  on  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Aft  IV.  fc.  v.  and  Aft  V.  fc.  iii.  [Vol.  XIV.]    Steevens. 

^  patience  be  a  tired  mare.]  The  folio  reads,  by  corruption, 

tired  name,  from  which  Sir  T.  Hanmef,  fagacioufly  enough, 
derived  tired  dame.  Mh  Theobald  retrieved  from  the  quarto  tired 
mare,  the  true  reading.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Pierce's  Supererogation,  or  a  N&w  Prai/e  of  the  Old 
Affe,  Sec.  "  Silence  is  a  flave  in  a  chaine,  tod  patience  the  common 
packborft  of  the  world,"    Stbbvbns, 
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Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Piftol,  and  his  wife : — 

food  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine 
oft  Piftol? 

Pisr.  Bafetike/  call 'ft  thou  mc—hoft? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  fwear,  I  fcorn  the  term ; 
Nor  ftiall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

^icK.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long  :  for  we  can- 
not/Iodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentle- 
women, that  live  honeftly  by  the  prick  of  their 
needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy- 
houfe  ftraight.  [Nym  draws  bis /word!]  O  well-a- 
day.  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now !  ^  O  Lord  !  here's 


^  Ba/e  tike,]  77/i,  is  the  Runic  word  for  a  little,  or  worthleft 
dog.     So,  in  King  Lear: 

«•  Or  bobtail  tike^  or  trundle-tail." 
This  word  is  ftill  employed  in  Yorkihire,  and  means  a  clown,  or 
ruftic.    So,  in  Henry  Carey's  ballad  opera,  entitled.  The  Wonder^ 
an  Honeft  Torkjhireman^    ^  73^  • 

"  If  you  can  like 

"  A  Yorkfhire /li^"  &c.    Stbbvens. 

In  Minfheu's  DiBionaryy  1617,  tike  is  defined,  "  a  worme  that 
fucks  the  blood."  It  is  now  commonly  fpelc  /iri,  an  animal  that 
infefts  (heep,  dogs,  &c.  This  may  have  been  Piftol's  term.  Our 
author  has  the  word  in  the  fenfe  Mr.  Steevens  has  affiled  to  it,  in 
King  Lear\  and  it  occurs  with  the  other  fignification  m  Troilus  aad 
Cr^da.  Piftol's  next  fpeech,  however,  fupports  the  former  ex- 
planation.     Ma  lone. 

9  O  lueU-a'day,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now!'^  The  folio— 
befvun.  If  he  hie  not  brwn  muft  fi^ify,  if  he  be  not  cut  down ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  very  thing  is  fuppofed  which  Quickly  was 
apprehenfive  of.  But  I  rather  think  her  fright  arifcs  upon  feeing 
the  fwords  drawn,  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  flight  alteration 
accordingly.  If  he  be  not  dranvn,  for,  if  he  has  not  his  /word 
dra'wn,  is  an  expreflion  familiar  to  our  poet.     Theobald. 

The  quarto  omits  this  obfcure  paflage,  and  only  gives  us, — O, 
Lord!  here*s  corporal  Nym*i But  as  it  cannot  be  afcertained 
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corporal  Nym's — now  fhall  we  have  wilful  adul- 
tery and  murder  committed.  Good  lieutenant 
Bardolph,' — good  corporal,  offer  nothing  here. 


which  words  (or  whether  any)  were  deligncdly  excluded,  I  have 
left  both  exckmations  in  the  text.  Mrs.  Quickly,  without  de- 
viation  from  her  chara^er,  may  be  fuppofed  to  utter  repeated  out- 
cries  on  the  fame  alarm.  And  yet  I  think  we  might  read, — if  he 
he  not  hewing.  To  hack  and  he'w  is  a  common  vulgar  expreffion. 
So,   in  If  jou  kn<yw  not  me  you  know  Nobody^  by  Hey  wood,   1606: 

■*' Bones  o*mc,  he  would  he*w  it."     Again,  in  K.  Ed'ward  III. 

1599: 

•*  The  fin  is  more  to  hack  and  hew  poor  men." 

After  all  (as  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  obferved)  to  be  hrwn  might 
mean,  to  be  drunk.  There  is  vet  a  low  phrafe  in  ufe  on  the  fame 
occafion,  which  is  not  much  unlike  it;  viz.  '*  he  is  cut.** — 
**  Such  a  one  was  cut  a  little  laft  nieht." 

So,  in  The  Witty  Fair  One^  by  Shirley,  1633  : 

**  Then,  fir,  there  is  the  cut  of  your  leg 

•'  that's  when  a  man  is  drunk,  is  it  not  ? 

•*  Do  not  ftagger  in  your  judgment,  for  this  cut  is  the  grace  of 
your  body." 

Again,  in  The  London  Chaunticleres,  '^59'  *'  -—when  the  cups 
of  canary  have  made  our  heads  friik ;  oh  how  we  (hall  foot  it  when 
we  can  fcarce  fiand,  and  caper  when  we  are  cut  in  the  leg!" 
Again,  in  Decker's  Gult  Hornbook,  1609:  "—to  accept  the 
courtefy  of  the  cellar  when  it  is  offered  you  by  the  drawers  (and 
you  mud  know  that  kindnefs  never  creepes  upon  them  but  when 
they  fee  you  almoft  cleft  to  the  ihouldersj,"  &c.     Stbevsns. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto,  becaufe  it  requires  no  emendation* 
Here's  corporal  Nym'sfwerd  drawn,  the  hoftefs  would  fay,  but 
Ihc  breaks  off  abruptly. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  notunder- 
ftanding  an  abrupt  paffage,  I  believe,  made  out  lomething  that  he 
conceived  might  have  been  intended.  Inftead  of  **  O  Lord,"  to 
avoid  the  penalty  of  the  ftatute,  he  inferted,  **  O  well  a-day, 
lady,"  and  added,—'*  if  he  be  not  hewn  now."  The  latter  word 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  was  probably  printed,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
conjedures,  for  hewing.  But,  for  the  reafon  already  given,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  quarto.    M  a  l o  n  e* 

How  would  the  editor  of  the  folio  have  efcaped  profanenefs  by 
fubftituting  Lady  for  Lord?  fpr  Lady  is  an  exclamation  on  our 
blcffcd  Lady,  the  Firgin  Maty.    Steevens. 
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Nym.  Pifli! 

Pisr.  Pifli  for  thee,  Iceland  dog!^  thou  prick- 
ear 'd  cur*  of  Iceland! 


'  Good  lieutenant  l^cJ]  This  fentence  (except  the  word  Bar- 
dolph)  is  in  the  folio  given  to  Bardolph,  to  whom  it  is  evident 
thefe  words  cannot  belong,  for  he  is  himfelf,  in  this  play,  the 
lieutenant.  Mn  Stecvens  propofes  to  folve  the  difficulty  by  read- 
ing^-good  ancient^  fuppoung  Piftol  to  be  the  perfon  addreiled* 
fiut  it  is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  quarto,  that  thefe  words  belong 
to  the  fpecch  of  the  hoflefs,  who,  feeing  Nym's  fword  drawn, 
conjures  him  and  his  friend  Bardolph  to  ufe  no  violence.  In  the 
quarto,  the  words,  "  Good  corporal  Nym,  (how  the  valour  of  a 
man,"  are  immediately  fubjoined  to — "  now  (hall  we  have  wilful 
adultery  and  murder  committed,"  Bardolph  was  probably  an  inter- 
lineation, and  erroneoudy  inferted  before  the  words  "  good  lieu- 
tenant," inftead  ofbeing  placed,  as  it  now  is,  after  them.  Hence, 
he  was  confidered  as  the  fpeaker,  inftead  of  the  perfon  addrefled. 

Malonb. 

4  Iceland  dog!^  In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  IJland;  in  the 

quarto,  I/eland.     Malonb. 

I  believe  we  (hould  read,  Iceland  dog.  He  feems  to  allude  to 
an  account  credited  in  Elizabeth's  time,  that  in  the  north  there 
was  a  nation  with  human  bodies  and  dogs'  heads.    Johnson* 

The  quartos  confirm  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjefture.     Ste evens. 

Iceland  dog  is  probably  the  true  reading;  yet  in  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  we  often  meet  with  ifland,  Drayton,  in  his  Moon-calf, 
mentions  nvater-dogs,  and  ijlands.  And  John  Taylor  dedicates  his 
Sculler  ••  To  the  whole  kennel  of  Antichrift's  hounds,  priefts,  friars, 
monks,  and  jefuites,  maftiffs,  mongrels,  ijlands,  blood-nounds,  bob- 
taile- tikes."     Farmer. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  dog  was  then  in  vogne  for  the  ladies  to  carry 
about  with  them. 

So,  in  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry-trich,  l6ii  : 

•*  you  (hall  have  jewels, 

•*  A  baboon,  a  parrot,  and  an  Izeland dog,'* 

Again,  in  Tiuo  Wife  Men,  and  all  the  reft  Fools,  1619  : 

«•  Enter  Levitia,  cum  Pedifequa,  her  periwig  of  dog*s  hair 
lubite,  &c, 

•'  In/a.  A  woman?  'tis  not  a  woman.  The  head  is  a  dog; 
'tis  a  mermaid,  half  dog,  half  woman. 

X4 
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^ICK.  Good  corporal  Nym,  (how  the  valour  of 
a  man^  and  put  up  thy  fword. 

Nym.  Will  you  (hog  off?  ^  I  would  have  you  folus. 

[Sheathing  his /word. 

Pjsr.  Solus,  egregious  dog  ?  O  viper  vik  ! 
Thc/olus  in  thy  moft  marvellous  face ; 
The  folus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 

•«  Par.  No, 'tis  but  the  hzii  of  saiogiti/q/H^iofi,  pulled  from  thcfc 
Iceland  dogs." 

Again:  " for  torturing  of  thefe  Iceland  imps,  with  eradi- 
cating their  fleeces,  thereby  to  enjoy  the  roots." 

Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Swetnam's  Arraignment  of  Women, 
1617; 

**  But  if  I  had  brought  little  dogs  from  Iceland,  ox  finfs 

glaifes  from  Venice,*'  &c. 

It  appears  from  a  proclamation  in  Rymers  Fcedera,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  Engliih  had  a  fiftiery  on  the  coafts  of 
Norway  and  Iceland-,  and  Holinlhed,  in  his  De/cripUon  of  Britain, 
p.  231,  fays,  ••  we  have  (holts  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of  Ife- 
land,"     Stebvens. 

Ifland  [that  is,  Iceland]  cur  is  again  ufed  as  a  term  of  contempt 
in  Epigrams  ferved  out  in  fifty  tivo  federal  d'lfhes,  no  date,  but 
apparently  written  in  the  time  of  James  the  Firft : 

"  He  wears  a  eown  lac'd  round,  laid  down  with  furre, 
"  Or,  mifer-l^e,  a  pouch,  where  never  man 
•'  Could  thruft  his  finger,  but  this  ifland  curre*' 
Sec  alfo  Britannia  Triumphant,  a  Mafque,  1636 : 

•*  (he  who  hath  been  bred  to  ftand 

•*  Near  chair  of  queen,  with  Ifland  fiock  in  hand." 

Malone. 

*  prick-ear  d  cur — ]     A  prick-ear  d  cur  is  likewife  in  the 

lift  of  dogs  enumerated  in  The  Booke  of  Huntyng,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date : 

•*  trundle- tails  and  prick-ear* d  curt.**    Stebvens. 

"  There  were  newly  come  to  the  citie  two  young  men  that 
were  Romans,  which  ranged  up  and  downe  the  ftrcctcs,  'with  their 
€art  upright.**  Painter's  ralace  of  Pleafure.  This  is  faid  of  two 
(harpers,  and  feems  to  explain  the  term  prick-ear* d.    Henderson. 

*  Will  jou  (hog  off?]  This  cant  word  is  ufed  in  Beaumont  and 
Vitichtr's  Coxcomo  : 

"  Come,  pr'ythee,  let  us jH^og  off.** 
Again,  V[i  Paf quill  and  Katharine,  1601  : 

««  —  thus  itjlfogga,**  u  c,  thus  it  goes.     Steevens. 
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And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy ;' 
And,  which  is  worfe,  within  thy  nafty  mouth !  • 
I  do  retort  the  folus  in  thy  bowels : 
For  I  can  take,'  and  Piftol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flafhing  fire  will  follow. 

NrM.  I  am  not  Barbafon ;  you  cannot  conjure 
me.*  I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well :  If  you  grow  foul  with  me,  Piftol,  I  will  fcour 
you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms:  if  you 
would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in 
good  terms,  as  I  may ;  and  that's  the  humour  of 
if. 

Pisr.  O  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near;  * 
Therefore  exhale/  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

'  i/t  thy  hateful  lungs  f  yea^  in  thy  maw,  pfrdy\\    Such  was 

the  coarfe  language  once  in  ufe  ampng  vulgar  brawlers,    So,  in  Thf 
Life  and  Death  of  William  Summers ^  &c.* 

*'  Thou  lyeft  in  thy  throat  and  in  thy  ^«//." 

Stebvens. 
•  — ^  thy  nafty  mouth/]  The  quartos  read : 
— /9i{/}/}y/ mouth.     Stb  evens. 

9  For  I  can  take,]  I  know  not  well  what  he  can  take*  The 
quarto  reads  talk.  In  our  author  to  take,  is  fometimes  to  blaji, 
which  fenfe  may  ferve  in  this  place.     Johnson. 

The  old  reading,  /  can  take,  is  right,  and  means,  /  can  take 
fire.  Though  Piftol's  cock  was  up,  yet  if  he  did  not  take  fire, 
no  flafhing  could  enfue.  The  whole  fentence  confifts  in  allufions 
to  his  name.     M.  Mason. 

The  folio  here,  as  in  two  other  places,  corruptly  reads — take* 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  449,  n.  9.     Ma  lone. 

^  I  am  not  Barbafon ;  you  cannot  conjure  me.]  Barbafon  is  the 
name  of  a  daemon  mentioned  in  The  Merry  Winces  of  IVindfor, 
Vol.  III.  p.  389,  n.  3.  The  unmeaning  tumour  of  Piftoi's  fpeech 
very  naturally  reminds  Nym  of  the  founding  nonfenfe  uttered  by 
conjurers,     Steevens. 

5  doting  death  is  near;]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  has 

groaning  death .     Johnson. 

-*  Therefgre  exhale.]  Exhale,  I  believe,  here  fignifies  ^f^atv,  or 
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Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  fay: — ^hc  that 
ftrikes  the  firft  ftroke,  1*11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts, 
as  I  am  a  foldier.  [Draws. 

Pisr.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  fliall 
abate. 
Give  me  thy  fift,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  fpirits  are  moft  tall. 

Nryf.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other, 
in  fair  terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

PisT.  Coupe  le  gorge ^  that's  ihe  word  ? — I  thee 
defy  again. 
O  hound  of  Crete,^  think*ft  thou  my  fpoufe  to  get? 
No ;  to  the  fpital  go. 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Creflid's  kind,*^ 
Doll  Tear-fhcct  fhe  by  name,  and  her  efpoufe: 

in  Piftol's  language,  hah  or  lug  out.     The  ftage-direftion  in  the 
old  quarto,  \Tbfy  draiue,'\  connrms  this  explanation.     MxLoif e. 

Therefore  exhale  means  only — therefore  breath  jour  laft^  or  die^ 
a  threat  common  enough  among  dramatick  heroes  of  a  higher 
rank  than  Piftol,  who  only  exprefles  this  idea  in  the  fantaftick 
language  peculiar  to  his  chara^ler.     Steevens. 

^  O  hound  of  Crete,]  He  means  to  infinuate  that  Nym  thirfted 
for  blood.  The  hounds  of  Crete  defcribed  by  our  author  in  A 
Mtdfummer  Night*s  Dream,  appear  to  have  been  bloodhounds.  Sec 
Vol.  V.  p.  129,  n.  2.     Ma  LONE. 

This  is  an  ingenious  fuppofition ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinkine 
that  Piftol  on  the  prefent,  as  on  many  other  occafions,  makes  uie 
of  words  to  which  he  had  no  determinate  meaning.     Steevens. 

^'  the  lazar  kite  of  Creflid's  kind.]     The  fame  cxpreflion 

occurs  in  Green's  C^r^/  of  Fancy,  1601  :  "  What  courtefy  is  to  be 
found  in  fuch  kites  ofCrefid's  kiKd?" 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe,  1587  : 

*'  Nor  feldom  fecne  in  kites  cf  Crefjides  kinde.'* 
Shakfpeare  might  defign  a  ridicule  on  the  laft  of  thefe  paffages. 
Again,  in^ihe  Forrtji  of  Fancy,  1579: 

*•  For  fuch  rewardes  they  dayly  fynde 

*•  That  iY\t  their  fancy  faithfully 

«*  On  day  catte  of  Creffed*s  kinde,"    Steevens, 
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I  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  (he ;  and — Pauca,  there's  enough.' 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  hoft  Piftol,  you  muft  come  to  my 
mafter, — and  you,  hoftefs ;  * — he  is  very  lick,  and 
would  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nofe  be- 
tween his  iheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming- 
pan  :  *faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

^icK.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pud- 
ding one  of  thefe  days :  the  king  has  kill'd  his 
heart. — Good  hulband,  come  home  prefently. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  (hall  I  make  you  two  friends? 
We  muft  to  France  together;  Why,  the  devil, 
fhould  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pisr.  Let  floods  o'erfwell,  and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  (hillings  I  won 
of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pisr.  Bafe  is  the  (lave  that  pays.' 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have;  that's  the  humour 
of  it. 

'  'there's  enough.']     Thos  the  quarto.     The  foKo  addsy— . 

to  go  to.     Steevens. 

^  and  you,  hofteJi\\    The  folio  has — and  your  hoftefs.   Cor- 

reflcd  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  The  emendation  is  fupported  by  the 
quarto :  "  Hoftefs,  you  muft  come  ftraight  to  ray  mafter,  and jrov 
hoft  Piftol."     Malone. 

9  Eafe  is  the  fla've  that  pays.]  Perhaps  this  expreflion  was  pro- 
verbial. I  meet  with  it  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weft^  by  Hey  wood, 
1 63 1 : 

"  My  motto  (hall  be,  Bafe  is  the  man  that  pays.** 

Stfevens. 
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Pi  ST.  As  manhood  fhall  compound ;  Pulh  home. 
Bard.  By  this  fword,  he  that  makes  the  firft 
thruft,  I'll  kill  him;  by  this  fword,  I  will. 

Pisr.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  mull  have 
their  courfe. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends, 
be  friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies 
with  me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

NrM.  I  (hall  have  my  eight  Ihillings,  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

PisT.  A  noble  (halt  thou  have,  and  prefent  pay; 
And  liquor  likewife  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friend(hip  (hall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
rU  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  (hall  live  by  me; — 
Is  not  this  juft? — for  I  (hall  futler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

NrM.  I  (hall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pisr.  In  ca(h  moft  juftly  paid. 

NrM.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

^icK.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  fir  John :  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  fo  (haked 
of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  moft  la- 
mentable to  behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

NrM.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pisr.  Nym,  thou  haft  fpoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fradled,  and  corroborate. 

NrM.  The  king  is  a  good  king:  but  it  muft  be 
as  it  may;  he  palfes  fome  humours,  and  careers. 
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Pisr.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkins^ 
we  will  live.*  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     II. 

Southampton.     A  CounciLChamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland* 

Bed.  *Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  truft  thefe 

traitors. 
ExR.  They  (hall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

tVEsr.  How  fmooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
felves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat. 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  conftant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

ExE.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow,' 

-for,  lambkins,  ive  nuill  leveA     That  is,  we  will  live  as 


quietly  and  peaceably  together  as  lambkins.  The  meaning  has^ 
I  think,  been  obfcured  by  a  di£[erent  pundtaation :  ^*  for,  lambkins, 
we  will  live.**     Malone, 

Lambkins  Teems  to  me  a  fantaftick  title  by  which  Piflol  addreifes 
his  newly-reconciled  friends,  Nym  and  Bardolph.  The  words — 
nve  'will  li^e,  may  refer  to  what  Teems  uppermoft  in  his  head,  his 
expedkd  profits  from  the  camp,  of  whicK  he  has  juft  eiven  them 
reafon  to  expe^l  a  (hare.  I  have  not  therefore  departed  from  the 
old  punduation.   Steevens. 

I  that  nvas  his  bedfellow,]    So,  Holinlhed:    "  The  Taid 

Lord  Scroop  was  in  Tuch  favour  with  the  king,  that  he  admitted 
him  fometime  to  be  his  bedfellow.*'  The  familiar  appellation  of 
bedfellow f  which  appears  ftrange  to  us,  was  common  among  the 
ancient  nobility.  There  is  a  letter  from  thtjixth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland (ftill  prefer ved  in  the  colle^ion  of  the  prefcnt  duke) 
addreflcd  ••  To  his  beloved  couTyn  Thomas  Arundel,'*  &c.  which 
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Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  graced  *  with  princely 

favours, — 
That  he  (hould,  for  a  foreign  purfe,  fo  fell 
His  fovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  1  * 


Trumpet  founds.     Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Grev,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  fits  the  wind  fair,   and  we  will 

aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of 

Malham, — 
And  you,    my  gentle  knight, give  me  your 

thoughts : 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  paflage  through  the  force  of  France; 

begins,    "  Bed/fttoiv,  after   my   moft   harte   recommcndacion:'' 
So,  in  a  comedy  called,  *'  ^  Knack  to  knoiv  a  TCmrvf,  i  ^94^ 
••  Yet,  for  thou  waft  once  t)edfell(nxj  to  a  king, 
"  And  that  I  lov'd  thee  as  my  fecond  felf/'  &c. 
Again,  in  Look  about  You,  1600: 

"  if  I  not  err 

n  '*  Thou  art  the  prince's  ward. 

*'  1  am  his  ward,  chamberlain,  and  bedfelt(rw.'* 

Again,  in  Cynthia's  Rrvenge,   1 613: 

**  Her  ril  beftow,  and  without  prejudice, 
•*  On  thee  alone,  my  noble  bedfetlonvJ'  Steevens. 
This  unfeemly  cuftom  continued  common  till  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  if  not  later.  Cromwell  obtained  much  of  his  intel- 
ligence during  the  civil  wars  from  mean  men  with  whom  he  flept. 
— Henry  Lord  Scroop  was  the  third  hufband  of  Joan  Duchefs  of 
York,  ftepmother  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge.     Ma  lone. 

*  cloy'd  and grac*d — 1  Thus  the  quarto ;  the  folio  reads — 

duird  and  doyd.     Perhaps  dulVd  is  a  miftake  for  doVd. 

Steevens, 

i  to  death  and  treachery  I'^     Here  the  quartos  infert  a  lin^ 

omitted  in  all  the  following  editions: 

Exc.  0/  the  lordofMaJham!    Johnson. 
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Doing  the  execution,  and  the  ad:. 

For  which  we  have  in  head  aflembled  them?^ 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his 

bed. 
K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  fince  we  are  well 
'  perfuaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  confent  with  ours ;  ^ 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wifh 
Succefs  and  conqueft  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never   was  monarch  better    fear'd,  and 
lov'd. 
Than  is  your  majefty;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  fub- 

jed. 
That  fits  in  heart-grief  and  uneafinefs 
Under  the  fweet  fhade  of  your  government. 

Grey^  Even  thofe,  that  were  your  father's  ene- 
mies. 
Have  fteep'd  their  galls  in  honey ;  and  do  ferve  you 
With  hearts  create*  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

^  For  fwhicb  lug  have  in  head  affcmhhd  them  f'\    This  is  not  an 
Englifh  phrafcology,     I  am  perfuaded  Shakfpcarc  wrote : 

For  <which  fwe  herve  in  aid  ajfemhled  them  f 
alluding  to  the  tenures  of  thofe  times.     Warburton, 

It  is  ftrange  that   the  commentator  fhould  forget  a  word  fo 
eminently  oblervable  in  this  writer,  as  head  for  an  army  formed. 

Johnson. 
In  head  feems  fynonyroous  to  the  modern  military  term  in  force. 

Malone. 
'  That  gronjjs  not  in  a  fair  confent  fwith  ours ;]    So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  If  you  fhall  cleave  to  my  confent^*'  8cc. 
Con/ent  is  union,  party,  &c.     Steevens. 

in  a  fair  concent — ]  In  friendly  concord;  in  unifon  with 

ours.    See  Vol.  VII.  p.  403,  n.  3.     Malone. 

*  hearts  create—]    Hearts  compounded  or  made  up  of  duty 

!ind  zeal.     Johnson. 
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K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  caufe  of  thank--- 
fulnefs ; 
And  (hall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand,^ 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  defert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthinefs. 

Scroop.  So  fervice  {hall  with  fteeled  finews  toil; 
And  labour  fhall  refrefti  itfelf  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  inceflant  fervices. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  lefs. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yefterday. 
That  rail'd  againft  our  perfon:  we  confider. 
It  was  excefs  of  wine  that  fet  him  on; 
And,  on  his  more  advice/  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  fecurity : 
Let  him  be  punifh'd,  fovereign;  left  example 
Breed,  by  his  fufferance,  more  of  fuch  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cjm.  So  may  your  highnefs,  and  yet  punifh  too. 

Grey.  Sir,  you  ihow  great  mercy,  if  you  give 
him  life. 
After  the  tafte  of  much  corredlion. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of 
me 
Are  heavy  orifons  'gainft  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  procee^Jing  on  diftemper,' 

9  Andjhall  for^et^  the  office  of  our  handi\  Perhaps,  our  aathor, 
when  he  wrote  this  line,  had  the  fifth  verfe  of  the  137th  Pfalm  in 
his  thoughts :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerufalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning, "     %Steevbns. 

*  more  ad*vice,'\  On  his  return  to  more  coolnefs  of  mind* 

JoHNSOK. 

Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  215,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  382,  n.  3. 

Malonk. 

J  proceeding  on  diftcmpcr,]  i.  €•  fuddcn  paflions. 

Warbvrtox. 
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Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  (hall  we  ftretch  our  eye/ 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  fwallow'd,  and  di- 

gefted. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey, — in  their 

dear  care. 
And  tender  prefervation  of  our  perfon, — 
Would  have  him  punilh'd.   And  now  to  our  French 

caufes ; 
Who  are  the  late  commiflioners  ? ' 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord; 
Your  highnefs  bade  me  aflc  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  fovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  carl  of  Cambridge,  there 

is  yours ; — 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Maftiam; — and,  fir 

knight. 

Perturbation  of  mind.  Tamper  is  equality  or  calmnefs  of  mind, 
from  an  equipoife  or  due  mixture  of  paffions.  Diftemper  of  mind 
is  the  predominance  of  a  paffion,  as  diftemper  of  body  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  humour,     J o  H  N  s  o  K . 

It  has  been  juft  faid  by  the  king,  that  //  oi/tf/  excefs  of  *wine  that 
Jet  him  en,  and  diftemper  may  therefore  mean  intoxication.  Dif" 
temper  d  in  liquor ,  is  ilUl  a  common  expreflion.  Chapman,  in  his 
cpicedium  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry »  i6i2,  has  perfboified  this 
fpecies  oi diftemper: 

"  Franiick  diftemper^  and  hare-ey'd  unreft." 
And  Brabantio  fays,  that  Roderigo  is : 

"  Full  of  fupper  and  diftemp'ring  draughts." 

Again,  Holinflied,  Vol.  III.  p.  626:  " gave  him  wine  and 

^ong  drink  in  fuch  exceflive  fort,  that  he  was  ihcttmxYidiftemperedt 
and  reel'd  as  he  went."    Steev ens. 

-♦  how  ft? all  nue  ftretch  our  eye ^     If  We  may  not  oywi  tl 

fmali  faults,  how  nvide  muft  nve  open  our  eyes  at  great  ?     Johnson. 

*  Who  are  the  late  commiffioners  f]  That  is,  as  appears  from  the 
fequel,  who  are  the  perfons  lately  appointed  commiffioners  ? 


M.Mason. 
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Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  fame  is  yours  : — 
Read  them ;  and  knoAv,  1  know  your  worthinefs. — 
My  lord  of  Weftmoreland, — and  uncle  Exeter, — 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men? 
What  fee  you  in  thofe  papers,  that  you  lofe 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you 

there. 
That  hath  fo  co warded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

C^A/.  I  do  confefs  my  fault ; 

And  do  fubmit  me  to  your  highnefs*  mercy. 
Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick  ^  in  us  but 
late. 
By  your  own  counfel  is  fupprefs'd  and  kill'd : 
You  muft  not  dare,  for  Ihame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reafons  turn  into  your  bofoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  matters,  worrying  them. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
Thefe  Englilh  monfters  !    My  lord  of  Cambridge 

here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnifti  him'  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  confpir'd. 
And  fworn  unto  the  pradlices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton:  to  the  which. 
This,  knight, — no  lefs  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is, — hath  likewife  fworn. — But  O! 
What  fhall  I  fay  to  thee,  lord  Scroop ;  thou  cruel, 

^  p/ici — ]     TTiat  is,  ihfing.    Johnson. 

7  Tofvmi/h  him — ]     The  latter  word,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
firft  folio,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fccond.    Maloni. 
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Ingrateful,  favagc,  and  inhuman  creature ! 

Thou,  that  didft  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counfels. 

That  knew 'ft  the  very  bottom  of  my  foul. 

That  almoft  might'ft  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 

Would'ft  thou  have  pradlis'd  on  me  for  thy  ufc? 

May  it  be  poffible,  that  foreign  hire 

Could  out  of  thee  extradl  one  fpark  of  evil. 

That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  fo  ftrange. 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  ftands  off  as  grofs 

As  black  from  white,'  my  eye  will  fcarcely  fee  it. 

Treafon,  and  murder,  ever  kept  together. 

As  two  yoke-devils  fworn  to  cither's  purpofe. 

Working  fo  grofsly'  in  a  natural  caule. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them: 

But  thou,  'gainft  all  proportion,  didft  bring  in 

Wonder,  to  wait  on  treafon,  and  on  murder : 

And  whatfoevef  cunning  fiend  it  was. 

That  wrought  upon  thee  fo  prepofteroufly, 

H'ath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 

And  other  devils,  that  fuggeft  by  treafons. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  gliftering  femblances  of  piety ; 

But  he,  that  temper'd  thee,*  bade  thee  ftand  up. 


•  though  the  truth  of  it  ftands  off  as  grofs 

As  black  from  ^-hite,]  Though  the  truth  be  as  ajM>arcnt  and 
vifiblc  as  black  and  white  contiguous  to  each  other.  To  ftand  off 
is  etre  re/eve,  to  be  prominent  to  the  eye,  as  the  ftrong  parts  of  a 
piflure.     Johnson. 

9  fo  grofsly — ]     Falpahly-y'vix^  a  plain  and  vifiblc  con- 

nexion  of  caufe  and  effeft.     Johnson. 

*  he^  that  tempered  thee^^^     Though  temper  d  naay  ftand  for 

formed  or  moulded,  yet  I  fancy  tempted  was  the  author's  word,  for 

it  anfwers  better  to  fuggeft  in  the  oppofition.    Johnson. 

Temper  df  I  believe,  is  the  true  reading,  and  means — rendered 
thee  pliable  to  his  will.  Falftaff*  fays  of  Shallow,  that  he  has  him 
"  tempering  between  his  thumb  and  linger."    Stbevens, 
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Gave  thee  no  inftance  why  thou  (hould'ft  do  treafon, 
Unlefs  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  fame  daemon,  that  hath  guU'd  thee  thus. 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 
He  might  return  to  vafty  Tartar'  back. 
And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 
A  foul  fo  eafy  as  that  Englilhman's. 
O,  how  haft  thou  with  jealoufy  infeded 
The  fweetnefs  of  affiance!**  Show  men  dutiful? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou  :  Seem  they  grave  and  learned? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou  :  Come  they  of  noble  family  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou :  Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou :  Or  arc  they  fpare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  grofs  paffion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Conftant  in  fpirit,  not  fwerving  with  the  blood ; 
Garnifti'd  and  decked  in  modeft  complement;' 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear,* 

'  'vajly  Tartar — ]  i.  c.  Tartarus^  the  fabled  place  of  future 

punifliment.     So,  in  Hey  wood's  Brazen  Age,  1613  : 

"  With  aconitum  that  in  Tartar  fprings."    Steevens, 

Again,  in  The  trouhlefome  Raigne  of  King  yohrty   1591  J 
*'  And  let  the  black  tormentors  of  black  Tattary, 
"  Upbraide  them  with  this  damned  entcrprize." 

Malone. 
•*  O,  /jG^'  huft  thou  nuith  jealoufy  infeBed 
^ he  fjjectfiefi  of  affiance  !\  Shakfpeare  ufes  this  aggravation  of 
the  guilt  of  treachery  with  great  judgement.  One  of  the  worft 
confequences  of  breach  of  trud  is  the  diminution  of  that  confidence 
which  makes  the  happinefs  of  life,  and  the  diflcmination  of  fufpi- 
cion,  which  is  the  poifon  of  fociety.    Johnson. 

*  GarnijFd and  deck* d in  modeft  complement;]  C^mphmenuYaA 
in  this  inftance  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  Ltyue's  Labour  s  Loft,  Aft  I. 
Complements,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  meant  the  fame  as  accom^ 
flijhments  in  the  prefent  one.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  190,  n,  3.  By  the  epithet  modeft  the  king  means 
that  Scroop's  accomplilhmcnts  were  not  oftentatioully  difplay'd. 

Malone. 

*  Not  ijjorhng  <with  the  eye,  'without  the  ear,]  The  king  means 
to  fay  of  Scroop,  that  he  was  a  cautious  man,  who  knew  xhsxfronti 
nulla  fides t  that  a  fpccious  appearance  was  deceitful,  and  therefore 
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And,  but  in  purged  judgement,  trufting  neither? 
Such,  and  fo  finely  boulted,  didft  thou  feem:'' 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft  indued,* 
With  fome  fufpicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open, 
Arreft  them  to  the  anfwer  of  the  law ; — 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  pradticcs ! 

ExE.  I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name 
of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the.  name  of 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Mafliam. 

did  not  nvori  ivith  the  eye,  nvitbout  the  ear,  did  not  truft  the  air  or 
look  of  any  man  till  he  had  tried  him  by  enquiry  and  converfation. 

Johnson. 

'  and  fo  finely  boulted,]  i.  e.  refined  or  purged  from  all  faults. 

Pope. 
Boulted  is  the  fame  v/l^fifted,  and  has  confequently  the  meaning 
•f  refined,     Johnson. 

8  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft  indued,  ^f.]  Befi 
indued  is  a  phrafe  equivalent  to — ^gifted  or  endowed  in  the  moft 
extraordinary  manner.     So,  Chapman : 

**  His  pow'rs  with  dreadful  ilrength  indud,**    Stbbvens. 

The  folio,  where  alone  this  line  is  found,  reads — To  make  the 
full  fraught  man.  Sec.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
Mr.  Pope  endeavoured  to  obtain  fome  fenfe  by  pointing  thus : 
To  make  the  full-fraught  man  and  befi,  indu*d 
With  fome  fufpicion. 

But  **  to  make  a  perfon  indued  vnxh  fufpicion,"  docs  not  appear, 
to  my  ear  at  lead,  lilcc  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  or  any  other 
age.  Make  or  mock  are  fo  often  confounded  in  thefe  plays,  that  I 
once  fufpefted  that  the  latter  word  might  have  been  ufcd  here :  but 
this  alfo  would  be  very  harlh.  The  old  copy  has  thee  inftead  of 
the.     The  correAion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

Our  authour  has  the  fame  thought  again  in  Cymheline  : 

«*  So  thou,  Pofthumus, 

«*  Wilt  lay  the  leaven  to  all  proper  men  ; 

"  Goodly  and  gallant  (hall  be  ^Ife  and  perjur'd, 

'*  From  thy  great  fall."     Theobald. 
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I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,   by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our   purpofcs  God  juftly  hath  difco-> 
ver'd ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault,  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  befeech  your  highnefs  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it, 

CjiM.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  fe-* 
duce;^ 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  fooner  to  effect  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  fufferance  heartily  will  rejoice,* 
Befeeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  fubjedl  more  rejoice 
At  the  difcovery  of  mod  dangerous  treafon. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myfelfj^ 

9  For  mcy — the  gold  of  France  did  not /educe ;]  HoHnfhed,  p.  C49» 
obferves  from  Hall,  "  that  diverfe  write  that  Richard  carle  of 
Cambridge  did  not  confpire  with  the  lord  Scroope  and  Thomas 
Graie  for  the  murthering  of  king  Henrie  to  pleafe  the  French 
king  withall,  but  onlie  to  the  intent  to  exalt  to  the  crowne  his 
brother-in-law  Edmunde,  earl  of  March,  as  heire  to  Lionel!  duke 
of  Clarence:  after  the  death  of  which  earle  of  March,  for  di- 
,  verfe  fccret  impediments  not  able  to  have  iffue,  the  earle  of  Cam* 
bridge  was  fure  that  the  crowne  ihould  come  to  him  by  his  wife, 
and  to  his  children  of  her  begotten.  And  therefore  (as  was 
thought)  he  rather  confefled  himfelfe  for  neede  of  monie  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  French  king,  than  he  would  declare  his  inward 
mind.  Sec.  which  if  it  were  efpied,  he  faw  plainlie  that  the  earle 
of  March  (hould  have  tailed  of  the  fame  cuppe  thai  he  had 
drunken,  and  what  fhould  have  come  to  his  owne  children,  he 
mach  doubted,*'  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Which  I  in  fufferance  heartily  ifjill  rejoice^  /,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 
Cambridge  means  to  fay,  at  which  prevention,  or,  which  intended 
fcheme  that  it  was  prevented,  I  Ihall  rejoice.  Shakf^^are  has  many 
fuch  elliptical  expreffions.  The  intended  fcheme  that  he  alludes 
to,  was  the  taking  off  Henry,  to  make  room  for  his  brother-in- 
law.    See  the  preceding  note.    M alone. 
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Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize : 

My  fault,^  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  fovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear  your 
fentence. 
You  have  confpir'd  againft  our  royal  pcrfon, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd/  and  from  his 

coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earneft  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  fold  your  king  to  (laughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  fervitude, 
His  fubjedls  to  oppreflion  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  defolation.* 
Touching  our  perfon,  feek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  fafcty  muft  fo  tender, 
Whofc  ruin  you  three  fought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  yoy.     Get  you  therefore  hence,^ 
Poor  miferable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 
The  tafte  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  Con/pirators,  guarded. 

^  My  fault,  Ac]  One  of  the  confpirators  againft  Queen  Elizabeth, 
I  think  Parry,  concludes  his  letter  to  her  with  thcfe  words:  "  a 
culpa,  but  not  a  pocni,  abfohe  me^  moft  dear  lady  J*  This  letter  was 
much  read  at  that  time,  [i  ^B^y]  and  our  author  doubtlefs  copied  it. 

This  whole  fccne  was  much  enlarged  and  improved  after  the 
firft  edition ;  the  particular  infertions  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion, and  tedious  without  much  ufc.     Johnson. 

The  words  of  Parry's  letter  are,  "  Difcharge  me  a  culpd^  but 
not  <z/flr/r«,  good  ladie."     Reed. 

^ froclaimd^  Mr.  Ritfon  recommends  the  omiffion  of  thb 

word,  which  deforms  the  meafure.     Steevens. 

^  unto  de/olationJ^    The  folio,  1623,  where  alone  this  paf- 

fage  is  found,  has — mto  defolation.     Correded  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malone. 

^  Get  you  therefore  hcnce^  So,  in  Holinlhed  :  ** Get 

ye  hence  therefore,  ye  poor  miferable  wretches,  to  the  receiving 
of  your  juft  reward:  wherein  God's  majefty  give  you  grace,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  cnterprize  whereof 

Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war; 

Since  God  fo  gracioufly  hath  brought  to  light 

This  dangerous  treafon,  lurking  in  our  way. 

To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now. 

But  every  rub  is  fmoothed  on  our  way. 

Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen ;  let  us  deliver 

Our  puiflance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  ftraight  in  expedition. 

Cheerly  to  fea ;  the  figns  of  war  advance  :  ^ 

No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

London.    Mrs.  Quickly's  Hou/e  in  Eaftcheap. 

Enler  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 
and  Boy. 

^uicK.  Pr'ythee,  honey-fweet  hulband,  let  me 
bring  thee  to  Staines.' 

PisT.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yern. — 
Bardolph,  be  blith; — Nym,  roufc  thy  vaunting  veins; 
Boy,  briftle  thy  courage  up ;  for  FalftafF  he  is  dead. 
And  we  muft  yern  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would,  I  were  with  him,  wherefome'er 
he  is,  either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell ! 

5  the  figns  of  war  ad^vattee  :^    So,  in  Phacr's  tranflation  of 

the  firft  line  of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  JEneid:  Ut  belli  Rgnum  Sec. 
*'  '^htnjigne  ^ov^r  from  Laurent  to wrcs"  Sec.  Stebvens. 

*  No  king  of  Ettglaftdf  if  not  king  of  France.'\  So,  in  the  old  play 
before  that  of  Shakfpeare : 

**  If  not  king  of  France,  then  of  nothing  muft  I  be  king.** 

Stfevens, 
^  let  me  bring  thee  to  Staines,^  i.  e.  let  me  attend,  or  ac- 

company thee.     So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure: 

*' give  me  leave,  my  lord, 

**  That  we  may  bring  joufomething  on  the  ivaj.'*     Rked. 
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^iCK.  Nay,  fure,  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Ar- 
thur's bofom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bo- 
fom.  'A  made  a  finer  end,®  and  went  away,  an  it 
had  been  any  chriftom  child  ;•*  'a  parted  even  juft 

*  finer  enJ,]  {ox  final,     Johnson. 

Every  man  that  dies,  makes  z  final  tnA\  but  Mrs.  Quickly  means 
to  defcribe  Falflaff 's  behaviour  at  his  exit,  as  uncommonly  placid. 
"  He  made  a  fine  end,"  is  at  this  day  a  vulgar  expreflion,  when 
any  perfon  dies  with  refolution  and  devotion.  So  Ophelia  fayi 
of  her  father:   "  They  fay,  he  made  a  good  end  "     M.  Mason. 

Again,  in  Macbeth: 

"  They  fay,  he  parted  hvell,  and  paid  his  fcore; 
"  And  fo  God  be  with  him!" 
Our  author  has  elfewherc  ufed  the  comparative  for  the  pofitive. 
See  Macbeth^  Vol.  VII.  p.  450,  n.  9.     Mrs.  Quickly,  however, 
needs  no  j unification  for  not  adhering  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

What  feems  to  militate  againft  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is, 
that  the  word/W,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  meant,  is  rather 
too  learned  for  the  hoftefs.     Malonb. 

9  an  it  had  been  any  chriilom  child \\    The  old  quarto  has 

it — crifomb*d  child. 

"  The  chryfiim  was  no  more  than  the  white  cloth  put  on  the 
new  baptifed  child.'*     Sec  Johnfiin's  Canons  of  EccUf,  Laiv^  1720* 

I  have  fome where  (but  cannot  recoiled  where)  met  with  this 
further  account  of  it ;  that  the  chryfiim  was  allowed  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  church,  to  enwrap  fuch  children  as  were  in  too  weak 
a  condition  to  be  borne  thither;  the  chryjom  being  fuppofed  to  make 
every  place  holy.  This  cuilom  would  rather  ftrengthen  the  al- 
lufion  to  the  weak  condition  of  Falilaff*. 

The  child  itfelf  was  fonietimes  called  a  chryfom,  as  appears  from 
the   following   paffage  in   J  he  Fancies   Chafte  and  Noble  ^    1638: 

••  the  boy  furcly  I  ever  faid  was  a  very  chrifitme  in  the  thing 

you  wot." 

Again,  in  The  IFits,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1637: 

"  and  would'ft  not  join  thy  halfpenny 

•'  To  fend  for  milk  for  the  poor  chryfome.*' 

Again,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Juft  Italian^  1630: 

"  and  they  do  awe 

«•  The  chryfome  babe." 

Again,  and  more  appofitely,  in  his  Albon;ine,  1629:  **  Sir,  I 
would  fain  depart  in  quiet,  like  other  young  chry/omes,**     Again, 

in  Your  Fi've  Gallants ^  Dy  Middleton :  *• a  fine  old  man  to  his 

father,  it  would  kill  his  heart  i'faith  :  he*d  anvay  like  a  chryjom.'* 

Steevexs. 
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between  twelve  and  one,  e*en  at  turning  o'the  tide :  * 
for  after  I  faw  him  fumble  with  the  ftieets,'  and  play 
with  flowers,  and  fmile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I 


In  the  Liturgic,  2  E.  VI.  Form  of  prrvate  Bapiifm^  is  this  di- 
rcftion :  "  Then  the  minifter  ftiall  put  the  white  vefturc,  com- 
monly called  the  chrifome^  upon  the  child,"  13 c.  The  Glojfary  of 
Du  Cange,  vide  Chri/maU,  explains  this  ceremony  thus :  **  Quippe 
olim  ut  et  hodie,  baptizatorum,  flatim  atque  chrifmate  in  ironte 
ungebantur,  ne  chrifma  de  flneret^  capita  panno  Candida  obvolve- 
bantur,  qui  odlava  demum  die  ab  iis  auferebatur/'  During  the 
time  therefore  of  their  wearing  this  vefture,  the  children  were,  I 
fuppofe,  called  chrifomes.  One  is  regiftered  under  this  defcription 
in  the  regifter  of  7'i»/7/f^<7Av,  Berks ^  1605,  {)\e^xxit^%  Appendix  to 
the  Hifiory  of  Glaftonbuty,  p.  275.)  "  A  younge  crifome  being  a  man 
ehildy  bcinge  found  drowned,"  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  chrifom  is  properly  explained  as  the  white  garment  put 
upon  the  child  at  its  oaptifm.  And  this  the  child  wore  till  the 
time  the  mother  came  to  be  churched,  who  was  then  to  offer  it 
to  the  minifter.  So  that,  truly  fpeaking,  a  chrifom  child  was  one 
that  died  after  it  had  been  baptized,  and  before  its  mother  was 
churched.  Erroneoufly,  however,  it  was  ufed  for  children  that 
die  before  they  are  baptized;  and  by  this  denomination  fuch 
children  were  entered  in  the  bills  of  mortality  down  to  the  year 
1726.  But  have  I  not  feen,  in  fome  edition,  chriftom  child?  If 
that  reading  were  fupported  by  any  copy  of  authority,  I  (hould 
like  it  much.  It  agrees  better  with  my  dame's  enuntiation,  who 
was  not  very  likely  to  pronounce  a  hard  word  with  propriety,  and 
who  juft  before  had  called  Abraham — Arthur.     Wh  alley. 

Mr.  Whalley  is  right  in  his  conjedure.  The  firft  folio  reads 
chriftom.  Blount,  in  hisGLossocRAPHY,  1678,  fays,  that  chrifoms 
in  the  bills  of  mortality  are  fuch  children  as  aie  within  the  month 
of  birth,  becaufe  during  that  time  they  ufe  to  wear  the  chrifom-cloth. 

Malonb. 

*  turning  o'the  tide :]  It  has  been  a  very  old  opinion,  which 

Mead,  de  imperio  folis,  quotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  nobody 
dies  but  in  the  time  of  ebb :  half  the  deaths  in  London  confute 
the  notion ;  but  we  find  that  it  was  common  among  the  women  of 
the  poet's  time.     Johnson. 

5  fumble  ivith  thejheets^     This  padage  is  burlcfqued  by 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Captain : 
**  I .  How  does  my  matter  ? 
«*  2.  Faith,  he  lies  drawing  on  apace. 
"  I.  That's  an  ill  fign. 
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knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  *  for  his  nofe  was  as 
Iharp  as  a  pen,   and  *a  babbled  of  green  fields.^ 

«*  2.  And  fumbles  with  the  pots  too. 
**  I  •  Then  there's  no  ijoay  but  one  nvith  bhnJ'* 
In  the  fpurious  play  of  King  John,  i6i  i,  when  Faulconbridge 
fees  that  prince  at  the  point  of  death,  he  fays : 

«'  O  piercing  light!  htfumbleth  in  the  mouth, 

*'  His  fpccch  doth  fail .*' 

And  Plinv,  in  his  chapter  on  The  Signs  of  Death t  makes  mention 
of  "  a  fumbling  and  pleiting  of  the  bed-cloths."  See  P.  Holland's 
Tranjlation,  Chap.  h.  So  alfo,  in  The  Ninth  Booke  of  Notable 
Thinges,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  4to.  bl.  1:  "  If  the  foreheade  of  the 
ficke  waxe  redde — and  his  nofe  luax  Jharpt — if  he  pull  ftrawes,  or 
the  cloathes  of  his  bedde — thefe  are  mod  certain  tokens  of  death." 

Steevbns. 
There  is  this  expreffion,  and  not,  I  believe,  defigned  as  a  fneer 
on  Shakfpeare,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Spanijb  Curate,  Ad  IV. 
fc.  v: 

*'  A  glimmering  before  death,  'tis  nothing  elfe,  fir; 
**  Do  yoMfee  hvw  he  fumbles  nvith  theJbeetsT**  Wh  alley. 
The  fame  indication  of  approaching  death  is  enumerated  by 
Celfus,  Lommius,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.  The  teftimony  of 
the  latter  is  fufficient  to  (how  that:fuch  a  fymptom  is  by  no  means 
imaginary:  '*  Manus  ante  faciem  attoUere,  mufcas  quafi  venari 
inani  opera,  floccos  carpere  de  veftibus,  vel  pariete.  Et  in  fc- 
ipfo  hoc  expert  us  fuit  Galenus.  Quum  enim,"  &c.  Van  Swieten 
Comm,  Tom.  II.  fed  708.     Collins, 

-♦  /  kne<w  there  ivas  but  one  ivaj;]  I  believe  this  phrafe  is  pro- 
verbial. I  meet  with  it  again  in  Ifjou  know  not  me,  you  know 
Nobody,   1 61 3: 

"  I  heard  the  dodors  whifpcr  it  in  fecret, 
**  There  is  no  ivay  but  one,** 
Again,  in  The  Ltfe  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratfej,  1605:  **  But 
now   the  courtier  is  in  huckfter's  handling,  there  is  no  njjay  <wiib 
him  but  one,  for  Ratfey  feizes  both  on  his  money  and  books." 

Stebvbns. 

5  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields,']  The  old  copy  [i.  e.  the 

firft  folio,]  reads — for  his  nofe  ivas  as  Jbarp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table 
of  green  fields.     Stebvens. 

Thefe  words,  and  a  table  of  green  fields,  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  the  old  editions  of  1600  and  1^8.  This  nonfenfe  got  into  all 
the  following  editions  by  a  pleafant  miftake  of  the  ftage  editors, 
who  printed  from  the  common  piece*meal  written  parts  in  the 
play.houfe.  A  table  was  here  direded  to  be  brought  in,,  (it  being 
I 
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How  now,  fir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man !  be  of 
good  cheer.     So  'a  cried  out — God,  God,  God! 

a  fccne  in  a  tavern  where  they  drink  at  parting),  and  this  diredlion 
crept  into  the  text  from  the  marein.  Greenneld  was  the  name  of 
the  property-man  in  that  time,  who  fumifhed  implements,  8cc.  for 
the  adlors,  J  table  of  Greenfield* s.      PoPE. 

So  reafonable  an  account  of  this  blunder,  Mr.  Theobald  could 
not  acquiefce  in.  He  thought  a  table  of  Greenfield' s^  part  of  the 
text,  only  corrupted,  and  that  it   (hould   be  read,  he  babbled  of 

freen  fields,  bccaufe  men  do  fo  in  the  ravines  of  a  calenture.  But 
c  did  not  confider  how  ill  this  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the 
knight's  illnefs,  who  was  now  in  no  babbling  humour ;  and  fo  far 
from  wanting  cooling  in  green  fields,  that  his  feet  were  verj'  cold, 
and  he  juft  expiring.     Warburton. 

Upon  this  palfage  Mr.  Theobald  has  a  note  that  fills  a  page, 
which  I  omit  in  pity  to  my  readers,  fince  he  only  endeavours  to 
prove,  what  I  think  every  reader  perceives  to  be  true,  that  at 
this  time  no  table  could  be  wanted.  Mr.  Pope,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  own  edition  in  i2mo.  feems  to  admit  Theobald's  emenda- 
tion, which  we  would  have  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  happ}*, 
had  we  not  been  prejudiced  againft  it  by  Mr.  Pope's  firft  note, 
with  which,  as  it  excites  merriment,  we  are  loath  to  part.  Johnson. 

Had  the  former  editors  been  apprized,  that  table,  in  our  author, 
fignifies  a  pocket-book,  I  believe  they  would  have  retained  it  with 
the  following  alteration  : — for  his  nofe  nvas  asfil^arfi  as  a  pen  upon  a 

table  of  green  fells, On  table  books,  filver  or  fteel  pens,  very 

fliarp-pointed,  were  formerly  and  dill  are  fixed  to  the  backs  or 
covers.  Mother  Quickly  compares  Falftaff's  nofe  (which  in 
dying  pcrfons  grows  thin  and  (harp)  to  one  of  thofe  pens,  very 
properly,  and  (he  meant  probably  to  have  faid,  on  a  table-book  witli 
a  fhagreen  con:er  or  Jhagreen  table ;  but,  in  her  ufual  blundering 
way,  Ihe  calls  it  a  table  of  green  fells,  or  a  table  covered  witn 
green-fkin-,  which  the  blundering  tranfcriber  turned  into  green-fields ; 
and  our  editors  have  turned  the  prettieft  blunder  in  bhakfpeare, 
quite  out  of  doors.     Smith. 

Dr.  Warburton  objefls  to  Theobald's  emendation,  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  Falftaff's  illnefs;  "  who  was  fo  far  from  babbling, 
or  wanting  cooling  in  green  fields,  that  his  feet  were  cold,  and  he 
was  juft  expiring.'^  But  his  diforder  had  been  a  **  burning  quo- 
tidian tertian."  It  is,  I  think,  a  much  llronger  objedion,  that 
the  word  Table,  with  a  capital  letter,  (for  fo  it  appears  in  the  old 
copy,)  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  printed  inftead  of  babbled. 
This  reading,  is,  however,  preferable  to  any  that  has  been  yet 
propofed. 
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three  or  four  times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid 
him,  'a  (houid  not  think  of  God  ;  ^  I  hoped,  there 
was  no  need  to  trouble  himfelf  with  any  fuch 
thoughts  yet :  So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on 
his  feet:  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt 
them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  ftone ;  then  I 
felt  to  his  knees,  and  fo  upward,  and  upward,  and 
all  was  as  cold  as  any  done.' 

On  this  diflScult  pafTage  I  had  once  a  conjcftarc.  It  was,  that 
the  word  table  is  rignt,  and  that  the  corrupted  word  is  aruiy  which 
may  have  been  mifprintcd  for  in ;  a  miftake  that  has  happened  clfc- 
wherc  in  thefe  plays :  and  thus  the  pafTage  will  run — avd  his  nofe 
nuas  aijbarp  as  a  pen  in  a  table  of  ^reen  fields, -^K  pen  may  have 
been  ufcd  tor  a  pinfold^  and  a  table  for  a  pidure*  Sec  Vol.  VI. 
p.  193,  n.  9. 

The  pointed  flakes  of  which  pinfolds  are  fometimes  formed* 
were  perhaps  in  the  poet's  thoughts.     Ma  lone. 

It  has  been  obferved  (particularly  by  the  fuperilition  of  women,) 
of  pcoplo  near  death,  when  they  arc  delirious  by  a  fever,  that  they 
talk  of^  rem(yving ;  as  it  has  of  thofe  in  a  calenture,  that  they  have 
their  heads  run  on  green  fields.     Theobald. 

^  —  »CTu  /,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him ^  *aJhould  not  think  of  God;"] 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  to  the  following  flory  in  fVits, 
fits,  and  fancies,  &c,  159C,  for  this  very  charaderiflick  exhorta- 
tion :  **  A  gentlewoman  fearing  to  be  drowned,  faid,  now  Jefu 
receive  our  foules !  Soft,  miftrefs,  anfwered  the  waterman ;  /  tronv, 
nve  are  not  come  to  that  pajfe  yet. "     M  A  L  o  N  E . 

7  cold  as  anyjione,']  Such  is  the  end  of  Falftaff,  from  whom 

Shakfpeare  had  promifed  us  in  his  epilogue  to  K.  Henry  IV.  that 
we  (hould  receive  more  entertainn-.ent.  It  happened  to  Shakfpeare, 
as  to  other  writers,  to  have  his  imagination  crowded  with  a  tu* 
multuary  confufion  of  images,  which,  while  they  were  yet  un- 
forted  and  unexamined,  feemed  fufficient  to  furnifh  a  long  train 
of  incidents,  and  a  new  variety  of  merriment ;  but  which,  when 
he  was  to  produce  them  to  view,  fhrunk  fuddenly  from  him,  or 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  his  general  defign.  That  he  once 
defigned  to  have  brought  FalflafF  on  the  fcenc  again,  we  jcnow 
from  himfelf;  but  whether  he  could  contrive  no  tram  of  adventures 
fuitable  to  his  charafter,  or  could  match  him  with  no  companions 
likely  to  quicken  his  humour,  or  could  open  no  new  vein  of 
pleafantry,  and  was  afraid  to  continue  the  fame  flrain  left  it  fhould 
not  find  the  fame  reception,  he  has  here,  for  ever  difcarded  him, 
and  made  hafte  to  defpatch  him,  perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon  for 
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Nym.  They  fay,  he  cried  out  of  fack. 

^iCK.  Ay,  that  *a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

J^icK.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Bor.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  faid,  they  were  de- 
vils incarnate. 

^icK.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  *  'twas 
a  colour  he  never  lik'd. 

Bor.  *A  faid  once,  the  devil  would  have  him 
about  women. 

^icK.  *A  did  in  fome  fort,  indeed,  handle  wo- 
men :  but  then  he  was  rheumatick  ;^  and  talked  of 
the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Bor.  Do  you  not  remember,  *a  faw  a  flea  flick 
upon  Bardolph's  nofe ;  and  'a  faid,  it  was  a  black 
foul  burning  in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone,  that  maintained 
that  fire :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  fervice. 

Nym.  Shall  we  fhog  off?  the  king  will  be  gone 
from  Southampton. 

which  Addifon  killed  Sir  Roger,  that  no  other  hand  might  attempt 
to  exhibit  him. 

Let  meaner  authors  learn  from  this  example^  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  fell  the  bear  which  is  yet  not  hunted ;  to  promife  to  the  publiclc 
what  they  have  not  written. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  Queen  Elizabeth  to  com- 
mand the  poet  to  produce  him  once  again,  and  to  (how  him  in 
love  or  courtlhip.  This  was,  indeed,  a  new  fource  of  humour, 
and  produced  a  new  play  from  the  former  charaflers. 

Johnson. 

•  incarnate. — carnation \\      Mrs.   Quickly  blunders,    mif- 

taking  the  word  incarnate  for  a  colour.  In  ^eftiom  of  Love ^  1 566, 
we  have,  "  Yelowc,  pale,  redde,  blue,  whytc,  graye,  and  incar- 
itate,"     Henderson. 

9 rheumatick  \]  This  word  is  elfewhere  ufcd  by  our  author 

for  peevifh,  or  fulenetick,  zsfcorbutico  is  in  Italian.  Mrs.  Quickly 
however  probably  means  Imnatick.    Malone. 
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Pisr.  Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy 
lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  fenfes  rule;*  the  word  is.  Pitch  and  pay  i^ 
Truft  none ; 
For  oaths  are  ftraws,  men's  faiths  arc  wafer-cakes. 


*  Let/en/es  rule{\  I  think  this  is  wrong,  but  how  to  reform  it 
I  do  not  fee.     Perhaps  we  may  read : 

Let  fenfe  us  rule, 
Piftol  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  and  giving  her  advice  as  he 
kifles  her;  he  fees  her  rather  weeping  than  attending,  and,  fup- 
pofing  that  in  her  heart  flie  is  ftill  longing  to  go  with  him  part  of 
the  way,  he  cries.  Let  fenfe  us  rule,  tnat  is,  let  us  not  give  *way  t9 
faollfh  fondnefsy  but  he  ruled  by  our  better  underflanding.  He  then 
continues  his  diredlions  for  her  condudl  in  his  abfence. 

Johnson. 
Let  fenfes  rule  evidently  means,  let  prudence  govern  you :  con- 
daft  yourfelf  fenfibly ;  and  it  agrees  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read,  •'  Let  fentences  rule  ;'*  by 
which  he  means  y2yr/>r^/,  or  proverbs  \  and  accordingly  (fays  he) 
Piftol  gives  us  a  ftring  of  them  in  the  remainder  of  his  fpeech* 

Stbbvbns* 

^  Pitch  and  pay  \\    The  caution  was  a  very  proper  one  to 

Mrs.  Quickly,  who  had  fuffered  before,  bj  letting  FalftaflF  run 
in  her  debt.  The  fame  expreffion  occurs  m  Blurt  Mafter  Con- 
ftablfy  1602: 

"  I  will  commit  youi  fignior,  to  my  houfe;  but  will  yoM  pitch 

and  pay  y  or  will  your  worfhip  run ?" 

So  again,  \n  Herod  and  Antipater^  1622: 

"  he  that  will  purchafe  this, 

**  Muft  pitch  and  pay." 
Again,  in  The  Mnftive,  an  ancient  colleftion  of  epigrams: 

"  Sufan,  when  (he  firft  bore  fway, 

"  Had  for  one  night  a  French  crown,  pitch  and  pay.** 

Steevens. 
Old  Tufler,  in  his  defcription  of  Norwich,  tells  us  it  itf 

"   A  city  trim 

*'  Where  ftrangers  well,  may  feeme  to  dwell, 
•*  That  pitch  and paie^  orkeepe  their  daye." 
John  Florio  fays,  *'  Pitch  and paie^  and  goc  your  waie." 
One  of  the  old  laws  of  Blackwell-hall  was,    that  a  penny  be 
paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of  cloth  for  pitching.^* 

Farmer. 
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And  hoId-fa(t  is  the  only  dog/  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  cave  to  be  thy  counfellor/ 
Go,  clear  thy  chryftals.^ — Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France  !  like  horfe-leeches,  my  boys  ; 
To  fuck,  to  fuck,  the  very  blood  to  fuck  1 

Bor.  And  that  is  but  unwholefome  food,  they  fay. 

Pisr.  Touch  her  foft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hoftefs.  \^KiJftiig  her. 

Nr.\f.  I  cannot  kifs,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ; 
but  adieu. 

Pjsr.  Let  houfewifery  appear;    keep  clofe,''    I 
thee  command. 

^iCK.  Farewell;  adieu.  [Exeunt. 

<  Jtid  hold-fafl  it  the  ontj  dog,]     Alluding  to  the  proverbial 
iaying, — "  Brag  u  a  good  dog,  but  boldfaft  is  a  better."     Douce* 

*  Therefore^  caveto  he  thj  coun/ellorJ]  The  old  quartos  read  : 
Therefore  Cophetua  he  thj  cotut/ellor,     Ste evens. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.     Ma  lone. 

* clear  thy  cryftals.]  Dry  thine  eyes :  but  I  think  it  may 

better  mean,  in  this  place,  luajb thy glaffes.     Johnson. 

The   firft  explanation  is  certainly  the  true  one.     So,  in  The 
Gentleman  Ujher,  by  Chapman,  1602  : 

•*  an  old  wile's  eye 

"  Is  a  blue  chtyftal  full  of  forcery." 
Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633 : 

"  ten  thoufand  Cupids 

**  Methought,  fat  playing  on  that  pair  of  chrydaUJ' 
Again,  in  The  Double  Marriage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  i 

«•  fleep,  you  fweet  glafTes, 

"  An  everlafting  (lumber  clofe  thofe  chrjftaUr' 
Again,  in  Coriolanusy  Aft  III.  fc.  ii: 

'•  the  glajffes  of  my  fight." 

The  old  quartos   1 600  and  1 608  read : 

Clear  up  thy  chryftals.     Steevens. 

'  keep  clofe ^  The  quartos  1600  and  1608  read: 

■  iteep  faft  thy  huggle  hoe ; 

which  certainly  is  not  nonfcnfe,  as  the  fame  expreffion  is  ufed  by 
Shirley,  in  his  Gentleman  of  Venice  : 

*•  the  courtifans  of  Venice, 

•*  Shall  keep  their  hugle  ho^rs  for  thee,  dear  uncle." 
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SCENE      IV. 

France.     A  Room  in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  French  King  attended  i  the  Dauphin,  the 
duke  ^Burgundy,  the  Conftable,  and  Others. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the   Englifti   with   full 
power  upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns/ 
To  anfwer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of'Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  (hall  make  forth, — 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  fwiftdefpatch. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  a  Scotch  term ;  for  in  Ane  ntery  excellent  and 
dileilahill  Treatife  intitulit  Philotus,  Wr.  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
1603,  I  find  it  again : 

*«  >\Tiat  reck  to  tak  the  bogill-bo, 
*'  My  bonie  burd,  for  anes." 
The  reader  may  fuppofe  buggle-boe  to  be  juft  what  he  pleafes. 

Stkevbns, 

Whatever  covert  fenfe  Piftol  may  have  annexed  to  this  word,  it 
appears  from  Cole's  Latin  DidHonary,  1678,  that  bogle-bo  (now 
corruptly  founded  bugaboiu)  fignified  *'  an  ugly  wide-mouthed 
pifture,  carried  about  with  May-games."  Cole  rendeis  it  by  the 
Latin  words,  matiducus,  terrkulamentum.  The  interpretation  of  the 
former  word  has  been  juft  given.  The  latter  he  renders  thus :  *'  A 
terrible  fpedacle;  a  fearful  thing;  2i/care'Cro*w.**     T.  C. 

An  anonymous  writer  fuppofes  that  by  the  words — keep  clo/e, 
Piftol  means,  keep  woithm  doors.  That  this  was  not  the  meaning, 
is  proved  decifively  by  the  words  of  the  quarto.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps,  the  words — keep  clo/e,  were  rendered  perfeftly  intelligible 
by  the  adion  that  accompanied  them  on  the  ftage.     Stesvbns. 

The  inquifitive  reader  will  bcft  collcft  the  fenfe  in  which  buggle 
hoe  is  here  ufed,  from  a  perufal  of  La  Fontaine's  tale  of  '*  Le 
Diable  de  pape-figuiere."     Douce. 

*  A  fid  more  than  carefully  //  us  concerns  ^^  More  than  carefully  is 
avith  more  than  common  care ;  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  kind  with  bttter 
than  *welL     Johnson. 

Vol.  IX.  Z 
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To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 

For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 

As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulf. 

It  fits  us  then,  to  be  as  provident 

As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 

Left  by  the  fatal  and  negleded  Englifh 

Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  mod  redoubted  father. 

It  is  mod  meet  we  arm  us  'gainfl:  the  foe: 
For  peace  itfelf  fhould  not  fo  dull  a  kingdom,' 
(Though   war,  nor   no   known  quarrel,   were  in 

queftion,) 
But  that  defences,  mufters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  aflcmbled,  and  colleded. 
As  were  a  war  in  expedation. 
Therefore,  I  fay,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  fick  and  feeble  parts  of  France: 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  Ihow  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  bufied*^  with  a  Whitfun  morris-dance: 
For,  my  good  liege,  fhe  is  fo  idly  king'd,* 
Her  fcepter  fo  fantaftically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  (hallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  I 

You  are  too  much  miftaken  in  this  king : ' 

• fo  dull  a  Alftgdom,"]   i.  c.  render  it  callous,  infenflblc. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  But  do  not  y«// thy  palm,'*  &c.     Steevens. 
9  ^<rr^  buficd— ]  The  quarto,  1600,  reads — were  trmbUd. 

Steevenr. 

* fo  idly  king'd,]     Shakfpcare  is  not  (ingular  in  his  ufe  of 

this  verb— -/o  king.  I  find  it  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  B.  VIII. 
chap,  xlii : 

*•  and  king*d his  filler's  fon."    Steevens. 

'  Ton  are  too  much  miftaken  in  this  hifig :]     This  part  is  much  en- 
larged fince  the  firft  writing.     Pope. 
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Queftion  your  grace  the  late  ambafladors, — 
With  what  great  ftatc  he  heard  their  embafly. 
How  well  fuppiied  with  noble  counfellors. 
How  modeft  in  exception/  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  conftant  refolution, — 
And  you  Ihall  find,  his  vanities  fore-fpent 
Were  but  the  outfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus^ 
Covering  difcretion  with  a  coat  of  folly;  ^ 

-♦  Honv  modeft  in  exception^  Ho^^r  diffident  and  decent  in  making 
objedUons.    Johnson* 

*  And  jOH /ball find ,  bis  vanities  fore-fpent 
Were  but  tbe  omtfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  difcretion  nvitb  a  coat  of  folly ;]  Shakibeare  not 
having  given  os,  in  the  Firft  or  Second  Part  of  Henry  IF,  or  in 
any  other  place  but  this,  the  remoteil  hint  of  the  circumftance  here 
alluded  to>  the  comparifon  muft  needs  be  a  little  obfcure  to  thofe 
who  do  not  know  or  refled  that  fome  hiflorians  have  told  us,  that 
Henry  IV.  had  entertained  a  deep  jealoufy  of  his  fon's  afpiring  fa* 

Scrior  genius.  Therefore  to  prevent  all  umbrage,  the  prmce  with- 
rew  from  publick  a&irs,  and  amufed  himfelf  in  conforting  with 
a  diffolute  crew  of  robbers.  It  feems  to  me,  that  Shakfpeare  was 
ignorant  of  this  circumftance  when  he  wrote  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IF.  for  it  might  have  been  fo  managed  as  to  have  given  new 
beauties  to  the  charadler  of  Hal,  and  great  improvements  to  the 
plot.  And  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  Shakfpeare  generally 
tells  us  all  he  knew,  and  as  foon  as  he  knew  it.     War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton,  as  ufual,  appears  to  me  to  refine  too  much.  I 
believe,  Shakfpeare  meant  no  more  than  that  Henry,  in  his  exter- 
nal appearance,  was  like  the  elder  Brutus,  wild  and  giddy,  while 
in  fact  his  underfbmding  was  good. 

Our  author's  meaning  is  fufficiently  explained  by  the  following 
lines  in  Tbe  Rape  of  Luctrce,  1 504 : 

**  Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  fide, 

**  Seeing  fuch  emulation  in  their  woe, 

'*  Began  to  clotbe  bis  <wit  in  ftate  and  pride, 

"  Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  \^  folly  s  fiova* 

**  He  with  the  Romans  was  efleemed  fo, 

"  As  filly-jeering  idcots  arc  with  kings, 

•*  For  fportive  words,  and  uttering  ioolifh  things. 

<'  But  now  he  throws  ihaxjballovu  babit  by, 
**  Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  difguife; 
<<  And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advifedly, 
'*  To  check  the  tears  in  CoUatinus'  eyes." 
Z    2 
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As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  thofe  rodts 
That  Ihall  firft  fpring,  and  be  moft  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  fo,  my  lord  high  conftable. 
But  though  we  think  it  fo,  it  is  no  matter: 
In  cafes  of  defence,  'tis  beft  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  feems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projedlion,* 


Thomas  Ottcrboume  and  the  tranflator  of  Titus  Livias  indeed 
fay 9  that  Henry  the  Fourth  in  his  latter  days  was  jealous  of  his 
fon,  and  apprehended  that  he  would  attempt  to  depofe  him ;  to 
remove  which  fufpicion,  the  prince  is  faid  (from  the  relation  of  an 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  fad,)  to  have  gone 
with  a  great  party  of  his  firiends  to  his  father,  in  the  twelfth  }xar 
of  his  reign >  and  to  have  prefented  him  with  a  dagger »  which  he 
defired  the  king  to  plunge  mto  his  breaft,  if  he  ftill  entertained  any 
doubts  of  his  loyalty :  out,  I  believe,  it  is  no  where  faid,  that  he 
threw  himfelf  into  the  company  of  diifolute  perfons  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  to  his  father,  or  betook  himfelf  to  irregular  courfes  with 
a  political  view  of  quieting  his  fufpicions.     Ma  lone. 

^  Which^  of  a  iveak  and  niggardly  frojeSlion^  This  paiTage,  as 
it  Hands,  is  fo  perplexed,  that  I  formerly  fufpeded  it  to  be  corrupt* 
If  luhkh  be  rcferrred  to  proportions  of  defence^  (and  I  do  not  fee  to 
what  elfc  it  can  be  referred,)  the  conilrudlion  will  be, — '•  which 
proportions  of  defence,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection,  fpoils 
bis  coat,  like  a  mifer,"  &c. 

If  our  author  had  written — 

While  oft  a  iveak  and  niggardly  projeSlion 
Doth,  &c. 
the  rcafonine  would  then  be  clear. — In  cafes  of  defence,  it  is  beft 
to  imagine  the  enemy  more  powerful  than  he  fcems  to  be ;  by  this 
means,  we  make  more  full  and  ample  preparations  to  defend  our- 
felves :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  a  poor  and  mean  idea  of  the  ene- 
my's ftrength  induces  us  to  make  but  a  fcanly  provifion  of  forces 
againft  him ;  wherein  we  ad  as  a  mifer  does,  who  fpoils  his  coat 
by  fcanling  of  cloth. 

ProjeSion,  I  believe,  is  here  ufed  {oxfore-cafl  or  preconception.  It 
may,  however,  mean  preparation. 

Perhaps  in  Shakfpcare's  licentious  didion  the  meaning  mav  be, — 
"  Which  proportions  of  defence,  when  weakly  and  niggardly  pro- 
jeded,  reftmbk  a  mtfit  lubo  fpoiU  his  coat,  &c.    The  ulfe  concord 
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Doth,  like  a  mifer,  fpoil  his  coat,  with  fcanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.      Think  we  king  Harry  ftrong; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  ftrongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flefh'd  upon  us; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  ftrain,^ 
That  haunted  us'  in  our  familiar  paths: 
Witnefs  our  too  much  memorable  (hame. 
When  Crefly  battle  fatally  was  ftruck,'^ 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that    his    mountain   fire, — on    mountain 
(landing,* 

is  no  objeftiqn  to  fuch  a  conftruftion ;  for  the  fame  laaccuracy  is 
found  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  old  copy.     M alone. 

'  ft  rain,']  lineage.     Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  442,  n.  2.     Reep. 

So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Sir,  you  have  (hown  to-day  your  valiant^rtf/i/.*' 

Steevins. 
^  Thai  haunted  us — ]    To  haunt  is  a  word  of  the  utmoft  horror, 
which  (hows  that  they  dreaded  the  Engliih  as  goblins  and  fpirits. 

Johnson. 
9  When  CreJD  battle  fatally  luas  ftruck,]    So,  in  Robert  of  Glou-^ 
cefter  : 

"  and  that  fole  of  Somerfetc 

*'  His  come,  znd/myte  a  batayle,** 
Again,  in  the  title  to  one  of  fir  David  Lyndfay's  poems  :  *'  How 
king  Ninus  began  the  firft  warres  ^tA  ft  rake  the  firft  hattelW 

Steevens. 
*  Whiles  that  his  mountain  fire^ — on  mountain  ftandingy'\     Mr. 
Theobald  would  read, — mounting*,  i.  e.  high-minded,  afpiring. 
Thus,  in  Lo^e*s  Labours  Loft,  Aft  IV  ; 

"  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  (how'd  a  mounting  mind." 
The  emendation  may  be  right,  and  yet  I  believe  the  poet  meant 
to  give  an  idea  of  more  than  human  proportion  in  the  figure  of 
the  king : 

i^iantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx^  &c.      f^irg. 
**  Like  TenerifFe  or  Atlas  unremov'd."     Milton. 
Drayton,  in  the  1 8th  fong  of  his  Folyolbion,  has  a  fimilar  thought : 
"  Then  he  above  them  all,  himfelf  that  fought  to  raiS, 
**  Upon  fomc  mountain  top,  like  a  pyramides," 

Z3 
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Up  in  the  air,  crown 'd  with  the  golden  fun/ — 
Saw  his  heroical  feed,  and  fmil'd  to  fee  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  ftem 
Of  that  victorious  flock ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightinefs  and  fate  of  him/ 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Mess.  Ambaffadors  from  Henry  King  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majefty. 

jFr.  Kihg.  We'll   give  them  prefent  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

\ Exeunt  MelT.  and  certain  Lords. 
You  fee,  this  chale  is  hotly  foUow'd,  friends. 

Again,  in  Spcnfer's  Faerie  S^ueen,  B.  I.  c.  xi : 

*'  Where  ftretch'd  he  lay  upon  the  funny  fide 
"  Of  a  great  hill,  him/elf  like  a  great  bill:* 

agmen  agens,  magnique  ip/e  agminis  inftar. 

Mr.  Toilet  thinks  this  paflagc  may  be  explained  by  another  ia 
Aai.fc.i: 

"  his  moft  mighty  father  on  a  hilL**     Steevins. 

If  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  Mr.  Stecvens's  explication  is  the  true 
one.  See  the  extradl  from  Holinfhed,  p.  284,  n.  5.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  mountain  is  much  in  our  author's  manner,  and 
therefore  I  believe  the  old  copy  is  right.     Ma  lone. 

'  Up  in  the  air,  crtywnd  'with  the  golden  fun,']  Dr.  Warburton 
calls  this  "  the  nonfcnfical  line  of  fome  player."  The  idea,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  taken  from  Cnaucer's  Legende  of  good 
Women : 

**  Her  gilt  heere  wasjcronmid  nuith  a  fott:' 
Shakfpeare's  meaning,  (divefted  of  its  poetical  finery,)  I  fuppofe, 
IS,  that  the  king  ftood  upon  an  eminence,  with  the  fun  Ihining  over 
his  head.     Steevbxs. 

^  fate  of  him.]    His  fate  is  what  is  allotted  him  by  dellin}', 

or  what  he  is  fated  to  perform.     Johnson. 

Sa  Virgil ,  fpeaking  of  the  future  deeds  of  the  defcendants  of  ^^ncas : 
AttolUns  humeris  famamqui  et  fata  nefotuml    S t ee v  e  N  s. 
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Dau.  Turn  head,  and  ftoppurfuit :  for  coward  dogs 
Moft  fpend  their  mouths,*  when  what  they  feem  to 

threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.     Gfood  my  fovereign. 
Take  up  the  Englifti  fhort;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  fo  vile  a  fin. 
As  felf-neglcding. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England? 

ExE.  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  ma- 
jefty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  diveft  yourfclf,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  widc-ftretched  honours  that  pertain. 
By  cuftom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  croWn  of  France.     That  you  may  know, 
*Tis  no  finifter,  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanifti'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  duft  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  fends  you  this  moft  memorable  line,^ 

[Gives  a  paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonftrative; 
Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree: 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  moft  fam'd  of  famous  anccftors. 


5  //>enJ  their  mouths,']    That  is,  bark ;  the  fportfman's  term. 

Johnson. 

^' memorable  line,]     This  genealogy ;  this  deduction  of  his 

lineage.    Johnson. 
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Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  refign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indiredly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr,  King.  Or  elfe  what  follows  ? 

ExE.  Bloody  conftraint;  for  ifyou  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it: 
And  therefore  ^  in  fierce  tempeft  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove; 
(That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel;) 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  fouls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vafty  jaws:  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he^  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,*  the  pining  maidens'  groans. 
For  hulbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  Ihall  be  fwallow'd  in  this  controverfy. 

^  And  thtrefore  &c.]  The  word — And^  is  wanting  in  the  old 
copies.     It  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowc,  for  the  fake  of  meafure. 

Steevens. 
'  Turns  he — ]     Thus  the   quarto,  1600.     The  folio  reads^- 
turning  the  widows'  tears.     M a  i.  o  n  e  . 

*  The  dead  mens  blood^  The  difpoAtion  of  the  images  were 
more  regular,  if  we  were  to  read  thus : 

upon  your  head 

Turning  the  dead  mens  bloody  the  ividonvs*  tears. 

The  orphans'  cries y  the  pining  maidens*  groans.     JoH  NSON. 

The  quartos  1 600  and  1 608  exhibit  the  paffage  thus ; 

And  on  your  heads  turns  he  the  ividoavs*  tears  ^ 

The  orphans^  cries ^  the  dead  men's  bones ^ 

The  pining  maidens'  groans. 

For  hujbands,  fathers ,  and  diftrejfed  lovers , 

Which  Sec. 
Thcfc  quartos  agree  in  all  but  the  mereft  trifles ;  and  therefore  for 
the  future  I  (hall  content  myfelf  in  general  to  quote  the  former 
of  them,  which  is  the  more  corre^  of  the  two.     Steevens, 

Pining  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1600.  The  folio  has — 
prtiy.  Blood  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. — The  quarto  inftcad  of  it 
hs&-^ones.     M  A  L  o  n  s. 
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This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  mellage; 
Unlefs  the  Dauphin  be  in  prefencc  here. 
To  whom  exprefsly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  confider  of  this  further: 
To-morrow  fhall  you  bear  our  fiill  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Djiu.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  ftand  here  for  him ;  What  to  him  from  England? 

£x£.  Scorn,  and  defiance;  flight  regard,  con- 
tempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  milbecome 
The  mighty  fender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  fays  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  highnefs 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  fent  his  majefty. 
He'll  call  you  to  fo  hot  an  anfwer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trefpafs,"^  and  return  your  mock 
In  fecond  accent  of  his  ordnance.* 

Djiu.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply. 
It  is  againft  my  will :  for  I  defire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England ;  to  that  end. 


9  Shall  chxdit  your  trefpafi^    To  chide  is  to  refound,  to  echo.    So, 
in  A  Midjummer  Night* s  Dream  : 

•• never  did  I  hear 

*'  Such  gallant  chiding," 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VllI : 

"  As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood."    Stbbvens. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  pafTage  in  The  Tempeft  : 

"  the  thunder, 

"  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
"  The  name  of  Profpcr;  it  did  ha/s  my  trejpajs.** 

Maloke. 

*  of  his  ordnance.]     Ordnance  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable ; 

being  in  our  author's  time  improperly  written  ordinance. 

Malonf* 
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As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  prefent  him  with  thofc  Paris  balls. 

ExE.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  (hake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  miftrefs  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  aflur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference, 
(As  we,  his  fubjedts,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Between  the  promife  of  his  greener  days. 
And  thefe  he  mafters  now;'  now  he  weighs  time. 
Even  to  the  utmoft  grain ;  which  you  fhall  read  * 
In  your  own  loifes,  if  he  ftay  in  France. 

Fr.  King.  To-morrow  fhall  you  know  our  mind 

at  full. 
ExB*  Defpatch  us  with  all  fpeed,  lefl  that  our 
king 
Come  here  himfelf  to  queflion  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  fhall  be  foon  defpatch'd,  with 
fair  conditions : 
A  night  is  but  fmall  breath,  and  little  paufe. 
To  anfwer  matters  of  this  confequence.     [Exeunt. 

I  _  he  matters  now ;]  Thus  the  folio.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI. 
Part  I: 

•*  As  if  he  mafter*d  there  a  double  fpirit 
•«  Of  teaching  and  of  learning"  &c. 
The  quarto,  1 600,  reads  mufiers.    St  e  e  v  e  ns. 

^  "^-^j'ou  Jhall  read — ]     So  the  folio.     The  quarto,  1600, 
has — ^you  (hall  find.    Ma  lone. 
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ACT         III. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  fwiftfceneflies. 
In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.    Suppofc,  that  you  have  feen 
The  well-appointed  ^  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  ^  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  filken  dreamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning.' 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  fhipboys  climbing: 
Hear  the  (hrill  whiftlc,  which  doth  order  give 
To  founds  confus'd:'  behold  the  threaden  fails, 

^  nuell-appointei — ]  i,  e.  well  fumilhed  with  all  the  nc» 

ceflaries  of  war.     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  III : 
•*  And  very  nvell  appointed,  as  I  thought, 
'*  March 'd  towards  faint  Alban's — ^/'    Steevens. 

*  at  Hampton //>r 

Embark  his  royalty  ;]  All  the  editions  downwards,  implicitly^ 
after  the  firft  folio,  read — Donter  pier.  But  could  the  poet  poffibly 
be  fo  difcordant  from  himfelf  (ana  the  Chronicles,  which  he  copied,) 
to  make  the  king  here  embark  at  Dover ;  when  he  has  before  told 
us  fo  precifely,  and  that  fo  often  over,  that  he  embarked  at  South- 
ampton ?  I  dare  acauit  the  poet  from  fo  flagrant  a  variation.  The 
indolence  of  a  tranlcriber,  or  a  compofitor  at  prefs,  muft  give  rife 
to  fuch  an  error.  They,  feeing  pier  at  the  end  of  the  verfe,  un- 
luckily thought  of  Dover  pier,  as  the  bed  known  to  them ;  and  fo 
unawares  corrupted  the  text.     Th  e o  b  a  l  d . 

Among  the  records  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  they  have  a 
minute  and  authentick  account  (drawn  up  at  that  time,  of  the 
encampment  of  Henry  the  Fifth  near  the  town,  before  this  em- 
barkment  for  France.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  place  where  the 
army  was  encamped,  then  a  low  level  plain  or  a  down,  is  now 
entirely  covered  with  fea,  and  called  Wellport.     T.  Warton. 

"  Phoebus  fanning.]     Old  coi^y-^fayning.     Correded  by 

Mr.  Rowe.     Ma  lone. 

^   Hear  the  Jhrill  whiftle,  ivhich  doth  order  grve 
To  founds  confus'd  ;]     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tjre,  1609  : 

•*  the  boatfwain  nvhiftles,  and 

*'  The  mailer  calls,  and  trebles  the  confufton.'*    Maloxe. 
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Borne  with  the  invifible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow 'd  fea, 
Breafting  the  lofty  furge :  O,  do  but  think. 
You  ftand  upon  the  rivage,'  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconftant  billows  dancing ; 
For  fo  appears  this  fleet  majeftical. 
Holding  due  courfe  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  fternage  of  this  navy;* 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  ftill. 
Guarded  with  grandfires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  pafl:,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puiflance : 
For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
Thefe  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 
Work,   work,   your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a 

fiege: 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppofc,  the  ambaflador  from  the  French  comes 

back; 
Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 

7  rhvage,']     The  ^tf»i  or  (horc.    John  sow. 

Ri'vage  :  French.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  ^ueen^  B.  IV.  c,  i : 
**  Paflolus  with  his  waters  (here 

*'  Throws  forth  upon  the  rrvage  round  about  him  nerc." 
Again^  in  Gower  De  Confrffione  Amanth,  Lib.  VIII.  fol.  i86: 

•  *  Upon  the  ft ronde  at  ri<vage.'*     Steevens. 

• /o  fternage  o/* /i&«  na*vy\\     The  ftern  being  the  hinder 

part  of  the  (hip,  the  meaning  is,  let  your  minds  follow  clofc  after 
the  navy.     Steevens. 

I  fufpcft  the  author  wrote,  fietrage.     So,  in  his  Perkla  : 
**  ■  Think  his  pilot,  thought ; 

"  So  with  his^ferage  ihall  your  thoughts  groiAf  o;/, 

•  •  To  fetch  his  daughter  home. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 
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With  linftock^  now  the  devilifh  cannon  touches^ 

[Alarum ;  and  chambers  ^  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind. 
And  eke '  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

{Exit. 

S  C  E  N  E      I. 

T^hefame.     Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers^  with  Jcaling  ladders. 

K.Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more; 
Or  clofe  the  wall*  up  with  our  Englifli  dead! 

^ linftock^     The  ftafF  to  which  the  match  is  fixed  when 

ordnance  is  fired.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Middlcton's  comedy  o^  Blurt  Mafier  Confiahle^  1601: 

*• O  Cupid,  grant  that  my  blufliing  prove  not  a  linfiocket  and 

give  fire  too  iuddenly,"  l^c. 

Again,  in  The  Jeix)  of  Mahay  by  Marlowe,  1633  : 
'•  Till  you  (hall  hear  a  culvcrin  difcharg'd 
"  By  him  that  bears  the  linjlock  kindled  thus." 

I  learn  from  Smith's  Sea  Grammar ^  162"],  that  the  "  Lint-ftock 
is  a  handfome  carved  (lick,  more  than  halfe  yard  long,  with  a 
cocke  at  the  one  end,  to  hold  fall  his  match,"  &c.     Stb evens. 

*  ^^-^  chambers — ]  Small  pieces  of  ordnance.    Seep.  79,  n.  5, 

Stbbvens. 
'  And^nt — ]     This  word  is  in  the  firft  folio  written— ^^rA ;  as 
it  was,  fometimes  at  leaft,  pronounced. — So,  in  Pericles,  1609: 
"  And  time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent, 
"  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  each ; 
"  What's  dumb  in  (how  ril  plain  with^jJ^/vi^."   Malonb. 

^  Or  clofe  the  ivall  Sec*]  Here  is  apparently  a  chafm*  One  line 
at  leafl  is  loil,  which  contained  the  other  part  of  a  disjandlive  pro- 
pofition.  The  king's  fpecch  is,  dear  friends,  cither  win  the  town, 
»r  clofe  up  the  nvall  lAjith  dead.     The  old  quarto  gives  no  help. 

Johnson. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  chafm  which  Dr.  Johnfon  complains  of.  What 
the  king  means  to  fay,  is, — Re-enter  the  breach  you  hare  made,  or 
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In  peace,  there's  nothing  fo  becomes  a  man. 

As  modeft  ftillnefs,  and  humility : 

But  when  the  blaft  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  adtion  of  the  tiger;* 

Stiffen  the  finews,  fummon  up  the  blood,^ 

Difguife  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage : 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afpedl ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head,* 

Like  the  brafs  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock  , 

O'erhang  and  jutty'  his  confounded  bafe,* 

fill  it  up  with  your  own  dead  bodies ;  i.  e.  Purfue  your  advantage, 
or  give  it  up  with  your  lives. — Mount  the  breach  in  the  wall,  or 
repair  it  by  leaving  your  own  carcafes  in  lieu  of  the  ftones  you  have 
dilplaced :  in  (hort — Do  one  thing  or  the  other.  So,  in  Church- 
yard's Siege  of  Edetibrough  Caftle  : 

"  we  will  poflelTe  the  place, 

•'  Or  leaue  our  bones  and  bowels  in  the  breatch." 
This  (peech  of  king  Henry  was  added  after  the  quartos  1600 
and  1608.     Steevens. 

^  ' nvhefi  the  blaft  of  twar  hlonvs  in  our  ears^ 

Then  imitate  the  aQion  of  the  tiger ;]     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has 
obfervcd  on  the  following  paflage  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida^  that  in 
Jiorms  and  high  nvinds  the  tjger  roars  and  rages  moft  furioufly  : 
««  ■  even  fo 

"  Doth  valour's  (how  and  valour's  worth  divide 
'*  In  ftorms  of  fortune:  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightncfs, 
**  The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
**  Than  by  the  tiger :  but  when  fplitting  winds 
**  Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
**  And  flies  flee  under  (hade ;  why  then  the  thing  of  cou- 

•'  As  rouz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  fympathize,"  Sec. 

Steevens. 
*  ■         fummon  «/  the  blood, "]     Old  copy — commune^  &c.     Cor- 
re^led  by  Mr.  Rowe.     M a l o  n  e. 

* portage  of  the  head^     Portage,  open  fpace,  from  port,  a 

gate.  Let  the  eye  appear  in  the  head  as  cannon  through  the  battle- 
ments, or  embrafures,  of  a  fortification.    Johnson. 

So  we  now  fay — the  /orr-holes  of  a  (hip.     M.  Mason. 

'  yir//y— ]     The  forcc  of  the  verb  to  juttj,  when  applied 
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Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  walleful  ocean.^ 
Now  fet  the  teeth,  and  ftretch  the  noftrii  widej 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  cwcry  fpirit  • 
To  his  full  height! — On,  on,  you  noblcft  Englifli/ 


to  a  rock  projeding  into  the  fea,  is  not  felt  by  thofe  who  are  un- 
aware that  this  word  antiently  Agnified  a  mole  raifed  to  withlland 
the  encroachment  of  the  tide.  In  an  aft,  i  Edw.  VI,  c.  14,  pro- 
vifion  is  made  for  ''  the  maintenaunce  of  piers,  juttiet,  walles,  and 
bankes  againft  the  rages  of  the  fca."     Holt  White. 

7<r//^-heads9  in  fea-language«  are  platforms  ftanding  on  piles^ 
near  the  docks,  and  projetting  without  the  wharfs,  for  the  more 
convenient  docking  and  andocking  ihips.    See  Chambers's  Dift. 

Stbevbns* 

• his  confounded  bafit']     His  njuom  or  nuajled  bafc. 

JOHKSON* 

So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

"  the  (bore,  that  o'er  his  fwave-wam  hajis  bow'd, 

««  As  ftooping  to  relieve  him."    Stebvbns. 

One  of  the  fenfes  of  to  confound^  in  our  author's  time,  was,  to 
Jeftroy.    See  Minfheu's  DiCT.  in  v.    Malokb. 

.9  ■■        let  the  bronv  overwhelm  if. 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

Overhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  hafe, 

Siuiird  'With  the  wild  and  'wafieful  ocean,]     So,   in  Daniel's 
Civil  IVarres,  1595: 

**  A  place  there  is,  where  proudly  rais'd  there  ftands 

"  A  huge  afpiring  rock,  neighbouring  the  flues, 

««  Who^  furly  brow  imperioufly  commands 

<*  The  fea  his  bounds,  that  at  his  proud  foot  lies ; 

'*  And  fpurns  the  waves,  that  in  rebellious  bands 

"  Aflault  his  empire,  and  againft  him  rife."    Ma  lone. 

a bend  up  every  fpirit — ]     A  metaphor  from  the  bow. 

Johnson. 
So  again,  in  Hamlet:   **  they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bestt.** 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  I  am  fettled,  and  bend  uf 

«*  Each  corporal  ag^nt  to  this  terrible  feat."    Ma  lone. 

a  yon  nobleft  EngUJhP^     Thus  the  fccond  folio.    The  firft 

has — uohlijh.    Mr.  Malone  reads — noble\   and  obfcrves  that  this 
fpccch  is  not  in  the  quartos.     Stebvins. 
I 
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Whofc  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof!  * 

Fathers,  that,  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 

Have,  in  thefe  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought. 

And  flieath'd  their  fwords  for  lack  of  argument.* 

Dilhonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  atteft. 

That  thofe,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget 

you! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  groflfer  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war! — And  you,  good  yeo- 
men, 
Whofe  limbs  were  made  in  England,  fhow  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pafture ;  let  us  fwear 
That  you  arc  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt 

not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe. 
That  hath  not  noble  luftre  in  your  eyes. 
I  fee  you  ftand  like  greyhounds  in  the  flips,*^ 
Straining  upon  the  ftart.'     The  game's  afoot; 
Follow  your  fpirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 
Cry — God  for  Harry !  England !  and  faint  George ! 
[Exeunt.  Alarum,  and  chambers  go  off. 

^  Whofe  blood  is  itt  from  fathers  of  ivar-proof!^  Thus  the  folio, 
1623,  and  rightly.     So,  Spenfer's  Faerj  ^eett,  B.  Ill : 

**  Whom  ftrangc  adventure  did  from  Britain /<»/." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  JVoman : 

*•  Though  there  be  none  ids-fet,  there  will  dear  bought." 
Again,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's 
Aineid  : 

*•  And  with  that  winde  had//r/  the  land  of  Greece." 

The  facrcd  writings  afford  many  inftances  to  the  fame  purpofc*. 
Mr.  Pope  firft  made  the  change,  which  I,  among  otherii,  had  in- 
advertently followed.     Steevens. 

5  argument,^     1%  matter,  or fubje£i»     Johnson. 

^  like  greyhounds  in  the  ^{^^,1     Slips  are  a  contrivance  of 

leather,  to  dart  two  dogs  at  the  fame  time.     C. 

"*  ?itr2Xmv\gupGnthefiartJ]  The  old  copy  reads — Strajing,  Cor- 
reded  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Ma  lone. 
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SCENE      IL 

The  fame. 

Forces  pafs   over-,  then  enter  Nym,  Bardolph, 
Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on!  to  the  breach,  to  the 
breach ! 

Nym.  'Pray  thee,  corporal,''  ftay;  the  knocks 
are  too  hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a 
cafe  of  lives:*  the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that 
is  the  very  plain-fong  of  it. 


"*  corforal,']     Wc  fhould  read — lieutenant.     It  is  Bardolph 

to  whom  he  fpcaks.     Steevens. 

Though  Bardolph  is  only  a  corporal  in  King  Henry  IF,  as  our 
author  has  in  this  play,  from  inadvertence  or  deiign,  made  him  a 
lieutenant,  I  think  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  we  (hould  read  lieute^ 
ftant.  See  a  former  note,  p.  306.  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that 
the  variations  in  his  title  proceeded  merely  from  Shakfpcare's  inat- 
tention.     Ma  lone, 

«  a  cafe  of  ti*ves:]     A  fet  of  lives,  of  which,  when  one  is 

worn  out,  another  may  (erve.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  only  two ;  as  a  cq/e  of  piftols ;  and,  in  Ben  Jonfon,  a 
^afe  of  mafques.     W  h  a  L  l  e  y  . 

I  believe  Mr.  Whallcy's  explanation  is  the  true  one.  A  cafe  of 
piftols,  which  was  the  current  phrafe  for  a  pair  or  brace  of  piftols, 
in  our  author's  time,  is  at  this  day  the  term  always  ufed  in  Ireland, 
where  much  of  the  language  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  yet  re- 
tained. 

See  alfo  The  Life  of  Jack  IVilton^  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  Ato.  1594 : 
**  Memorandum,  evcae  one  of  you  after  the  penifal  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  to  provide  him  a  cafe  of  ponyards,  that  if  you  come  in 
companie  with  any  man  which  (hall  difpraife  it, — ^you  may  ftraight 
give  him  the  llockado."    Malonb. 

Vol.  IX.  A  a 
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Pisr.  The  plain-fong  is  mod  juft;  for  humours 
do  abound ; 
Knocks  go  and  come;  God's  vaflals  drop  and  die ; 
And  fword  and  fhield. 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 

Bor.  *  Would  I  were  in  an  alehoufe  in  London! 
I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and 
fafety. 

Pisr.  And  I : 

If  wifhcs  would  prevail  with  mc,' 
My  purpofe  fliould  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 

Bor.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  fing 
on  bough.* 

Enfer  FluellenJ 

Flu.  Got's  plood! — Up  to  the  preaches,*  you 
rafcals !  will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches? 

[Driving  them  forward. 


9  If  naijhes  &c.]  This  paflage  I  have  replaced  from  the  firft 
folio>  which  is  the  only  authentick  copy  of  this  phiy.  Thefe  Hnes^ 
which  perhaps  are  part  of  a  fbDg»  Mr.  Pope  did  not  like,  and 
therefore  changed  tnem  in  conformity  to  tne  imperfedl  play  in 
quarto,  and  was  followed  by  the  fucceeding  editors.  For  prevail 
1  Ihonld  read  tevail.    Johnson. 

^  As  dulj,  &c.]     This  fpeech  I  have  reftored  from  the  folio. 

Stbbvins. 

This  Ihould  be  printed  as  verfe,  being  perhaps  the  remainder  of 
Piftol'sfong.    Douce. 

»  FlmelUn.^     This  is  only  the  Wellh  pronunciation  of 

Llueiljn.    Thus  alfo  Filoyd  inftead  of  Lloyd.    St  b  e  v b  n  s. 

4 Up  to  the  preaches,  &c.]     Thus  the  quarto,  with  only 

the  di£krcRce  of  breaches  inftead  of  preaches.    Modern  editors  have 
been  very  liberal  of  their  Welch  dialeft.     The  folio  reads,— 6^  /« 
ibt  brtacb,  jou  dogges^  amount ^jou  cullUms*     Stb  e  v  b  n  s. 
I 
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Pisr.  Be  merciful,  great  duke/  to  men  of  mould !  ^ 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  I 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  ;aige!  ufe  lenity,  fwect 
chuck ! 

Nym.  Thefe  be  good  humours ! — your  honour 
wins  bad  humours.' 

[Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph,  foU 
lowed  by  Fluellen. 

^  Be  merciful,  great  duke,]  That  is,  great  commander.  So, 
in  Harriifgton's  Orlando  Furiofo^  ^S9^  ' 

"  And  1^  herfelf  the  dame  of  Carthage  kill'd, 
**  When  as.the  Trojan  duke  did  her  forfake,— ." 
The  Trojan  duke  is  only  a  tranllation  of  dux  Trojanus.    So  al(b 
in  many  of  our  old  poems,  Dteke  Thefeas,  Dtd^e  Hannibal,  &c.  Soc 
VoL  V.  p.  6,  n«  6.    In  Piftol's  mouth  the  word  has  here  peculiar 

The  author  of  Remarks,  kc.  on  the  lad  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
[Mr.  Ritfon]  fays,  that  "  in  the  folio  it  is  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
not  Fluellen,  who  enters  [here],  and  to  whom  Piftol  addrefles  him- 
felf."  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  in  the  onhr  folio  of  any  autho- 
rity, that  of  1623,  this  is  not  die  cafe.  When  the  king  retired 
before  the  entry  of  Bardolph,  &c.  the  duke  of  Exeter  certainly 
accompanied  him,  with  Bedford,  Gloder,  ^c.  though  in  the  folio 
the  word  Exeunt  is  accidentally  omitted.  In  the  ouarto,  before  the 
entry  of  Bardolph,  Fluellen,  &c.  we  find  Exit  Omnes, 

In  the  quarto,  Nym,  on  Fluellen's  treating  him  fo  roughly,  fays, 
•*  abate  thy  rage,  iwett  knight,**  Had  thefe  words  been  prefer vcd, 
I  fuppofe  this  Remarker  would  have  contended,  that  Nym's  ad- 
drefs  was  not  to  the  honeil  Welchman,  but  to  old  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham. 

1  fhould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  thb  unfounded 
remark,  had  I  not  feared  that  my  readers,  in  confequence  of  the 
above-mentioned  mifrcprefcntation  of  the  ftate  of  tne  old  copy, 
might  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  fome  arbitrary  alteration  had  here 
been  made  in  the  text.     Malone. 

^  to  men  o/*  mould  I]  To  men  q{  earth,  to  poor  mortal  men, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  the  Counte/s  of  Pembroke's  Y<vychurch  : 

'*  At  length  man  nvas  made  of  mould,  by  crafty  Prometheui." 

Stbbvbns, 
"        ■    wins  had  humours,]     In  a  former  fcene  Nym  fays,  *'  the 
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Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  obferved  thefc 
three  fwafhers.     I  am  boy  to  them  all  three :  but 
all  they  three/  though  they  would  fervc  me,  could 
not  be  man  to  me;  for,  indeed,  three  fuch  anticks 
do  not  amount  to  a  man.     For  Bardolph, — he  is 
white-liver'd,  and  red-faced;  by  the  means  where- 
of, *a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.     For  Piflol, — he 
hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  fword;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.     For  Nym, — he  hath  heard,  that  men  of 
few  words  are  the   bed  men ;  ^  and  therefore  he 
fcorns  to  fay  his  prayers,  left  'a  Ihould  be  thought 
a  coward :  but  his  few  bad  words  are  matched  with 
as  few  good  deeds;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's 
head  but  his  own;  and  that  was  againft  a  pofl, 
when  he  was  drunk.     They  will   fteal  any  thing, 
and  call  it, — purchafe.  Bardolph  ftole  a  lute-cafe ; 
bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  fold  it  for  three  half- 
pence.    Nym,  and  Bardolph,  are  fworn  brothers  in 
filching;  and  in  Calais  they  ftole  a  fire-ftiovel:  I 
knew,  by  that  piece  of  fervice,  the  men  would 
carry  coals.*  They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with 

king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight.  We  fhould  therefore 
perhaps  read  runs  here  alfo.  But  there  is  little  certainty  in  any 
conjcdure  concerning  the  dialedl  of  Nym  or  Piftol.     Ma  lone. 

*  but  all  they  three,']     We  (hould  read,   I  think, — all  the 

three.     Ma  lone. 

They  three,  is  a  vulgarifm,  to  this  day  in  conftant  ufc. 

Steevens, 

^  bcft  men\\     That  is,  hrirveft\  fo  in  the  next  lines,  good 

deeds  are  brarve  anions,     Johnson. 

'  the  men  nuould  carry  coals.]  It  appears  that  in  Shakfpeare's 

age,  to  carry  coals  was,  I  know  not  why,  to  endure  affronts.  So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet y  one  fcrving-man  aflcs  another  whether  he  will 
carry  coals,     Johnson. 

See  note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Aft  I.  fc.  i. 
Cant  phrafes  are  the  ephemerons  of  literature.     In  the  quartos* 
1600  and  1608,  the  paflage  Hands  thus:  "  1  knew  by  that  they 
meant  to  carry  coales."    Steev ens. 
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men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handker- 
chiefs :  which  makes  much  againft  my  manhood, 
if  I  fhould  take  from  another's  pocket,  to  put  into 
mine;  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I 
mud  leave  them,  and  feek  fome  better  fervice: 
their  villainy  goes  againft  my  weak  ftomach,  and 
therefore  I  muft  caft  it  up.  [Exit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Fluellen,  Gower  following. 

Gofv.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  muft  come  prefently 
to  the  mines;  the  duke  of  Glofter  would  fpeak  with 
you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not 
fo  good  to  come  to  the  mines :  For,  look  you,  the 
mines  is  not  according  to  the  difciplines  of  the 
war ;  the  concavities  of  it  is  not  fufficient ;  for, 
look  you,  th'  athverfary  (you  may  difcufs  unto  the 
duke,  look  you,)  is  digt  himfelf  four  yards  under 
the  countermines:  ^  by  Chcfhu,!  think,  'a  will  plow 
up  all,-*  if  there  is  not  better  direcftions. 

Gon\  The  duke  of  Glofter,  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  liege  is  given,  is  altogether  diredled  by  an 
Irilhman;  a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i'faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gojv.  I  think,  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Chefliu,  he  is  an  afs,  as  in  the  'orld: 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more 
diredlions  in  the  true  difciplines  of  the  wars,  look 
you,  of  the  Roman  difciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 


i 


-is  digt  himfelf  four  yards  tinder  the  countcrmi  nes ;  ]  Fluellen 
means,  that  the  enemy  had  digged  himfelf  countermines  four  yards 
under  the  mines.     Johnson. 

4  av/7/plow  up  all,]     That  is,  he  will  hloiv  up  all. 

Johnson* 
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Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy,  at  a  dijlance. 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes;  and  the  Scots  captain, 
captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gen- 
tleman, that  is  certain;  and  of  great  expedition, 
and  knowledge,  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  his  directions:  by  Chelhu,  he 
will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military 
man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  difciplines  of  the  priftine 
wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  fay,  gud-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worfhip,  goot  captain 
Jamy. 

Gow.  How,  now,  captain  Macmorris  ?  have  you 
quit  the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er? 

Mac.  By  Chrifli  la,  tifli  ill  done:  the  work  i(h 
give  over,  the  trumpet  found  the  retreat.  By  nriv 
hand,  I  fwear,  and  by  my  father's  foul,  the  work  ifn 
ill  done ;  it  ifti  give  over:  I  would  have  blowed  up 
the  town,  fo  Chrilh  fave  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O, 
tifti  ill  done,  tifh  ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tilh  ill 
done! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  pefeech  you  now, 
will  you  voutfafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  difputations 
with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  dif- 
ciplines of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  look  you,  and  friendly  communication; 
partly,  to  fatisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  the 
fatisfadlion,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touching  the 
diredlion  of  the  military  difcipline;  that  is  the 
point. 

Jamy.  It  fall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  cap- 
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tains  bath :  and  I  fall  quit  you  *  with  gud  leve,  as  I 
may  pick  occafion ;  that  fall  I,  marry. 

M^c.  It  is  no  time  to  difcourfe,  fo  Chrilh  favc 
me :  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars, 
and  the  king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  dif- 
courfe. The  town  is  befeech'd,  and  the  trumpet 
calls  us  to  the  breach ;  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrifti, 
do  nothing ;  'tis  fhame  for  us  all :  fo  God  fa'  mc, 
'tis  fhame  to  ftand  ftill ;  it  is  (hame,  by  my  hand: 
and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done;  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  fo  Chrifli  fa' 
me,  la. 

J  A  MY.  By  the  mefs,  ere  theife  eyes  of  mine  take 
themfelves  to  flumber,  aile  do  gude  fervice,  or  ailc 
ligge  i'the  grund  for  it;  ay,  or  go  to  death;  and 
aile  pay  it  as  valoroufly  as  I  may,  that  fal  I  furely 
do,  that  is  the  brefF  and  the  long:  Mary,  I  wad 
full  fain  heard  fome  queftion  'tween  you  'tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you, 
under  your  corredion,  there  is  not  many  of  your 
nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation?  What  ifh  my  nation?  ifh 
a  villain,  and  a  baflard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rafcal  ? 
What  ifh  my  nation?  Who  talks  of  my  nation? 

Flv.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wife  than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradven- 
ture,  I  fhall  think  you  do  not  ufe  me  with  that 
affability  as  in  difcretion  you  ought  to  ufe  me,  look 
you ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  yourfelf,  both  in  the 
difciplincs  of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation  of  my 
birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

^  IJall  quit  joa — ]  That  is,  I  (hall,  with  your  permiflion, 

•  requite you^  that  is,  aufuuer  jou,  or  intcrpofc  with  my  arguments, 
as  I  (hall  find  opportunity.    Johnson. 
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Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  fo  good  a  man  as  my- 
felf :  fo  Chrifh  fave  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Goiv.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  miftake  each 
other. 

•     J  AMY.  Au!  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[A  parley  founded. 

Goiv.  The  town  founds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will 
be  fo  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  difciplines  of 
war;  and  there's  an  end,^  \^Exeunt^ 


SCENE      III. 

^'he/ame.     Before  the  gates  of  Harfleur. 

^be  Governour  and  fome  Citizens  on  the  walls  \  the 
T^n^\{\\  forces  below.  Enter  King  Henry,  and  his 
Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  refolves  the  governour  of  the 
town  ? 
This  is  the  lateft  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  bed  mercy  give  yourfelves ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  deftrudlion. 
Defy  us  to  our  word :  for,  as  I  am  a  foldier, 
(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  bed,) 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  alhes  (he  lie  buried. 


^ there's  an  end*]     It  were  to  be  wifhcd,    that  the  poor 

merriment  of  this  dialogue  had  not  been  purchafed  with  fo  much 
profanenefs.    Jou  n  son. 
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The  gates  of  mercy  (hall  be  all  (hut  up ; ' 

And  the  flefli'd  foldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart, — 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  fhall  range 

With  confcience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grafs 

Your  frelh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 

Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, — 

Do,  with  his  fmirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 

EnHnk'd  to  wafte  and  dcfolation?* 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourfelves  are  caufe. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickednefs. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  foldiers  in  their  fpoil. 

As  fend  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  alhore.      Therefore,  you  men  of  Har- 

fleur. 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  foldiers  are  in  my  command; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  ^nd  temperate  wind  of  grace 

'  The  ^ates  of  mercy  Jhall  be  all  Jhut  tt^;]     Mr.  Gray  has  bor- 
rowed this  thought  in  his  inimitable  Ele^ : 

f  And  Ihut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Steevens. 
We  again  meet  with  this  fignificant  expreflion  in  AT/W  Heftry  VU 
Part  III: 

'*  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy  ^  gracious  Lord !" 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  ufes  the  fame  cxpreffion  in  a  letter  to  King 
James,  written  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Shakfpearc :  **  And 
therefore,  in  conclufion,  we  wifhed  him  [the  earl  of  SomcrfetJ 
not  xojhnt  the  gate  of  y OUT  majcfties  mercy  againfl  himfelf,  by  being 
obdurate  any  longer."     Ma  lone. 

8  fell  feats 

Enlink*d  to  fivafte  and  dcfolaiioji?^      All   the  favagc   practices 
naturally  concomitant  to  the  fack  of  cities.     Johnson, 
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O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds' 
Of  deadly  murder,*  fpoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to. fee 
The  blind  and  bloody  foldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  (hrill-ftirieking  daughters; ' 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  filver  beards. 
And  their  moft  reverend  heads  dafti'd  to  the  walls; 
Your  naked  infants  fpitted  upon  pikes ; 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  flaughtermen. 
What  fay  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  dcftroy'd? 

Gor.  Our  expedation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  fuccour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raife  fo  great  a  fiege.     Therefore,  dread  king, 
We  yield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  foft  mercy : 
Enter  our  gates ;  difpofe  of  us,  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defenfiblc. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle  Exeter^ 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  ftrongly  'gainft  the  French: 
life  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  ficknefs  growing 


9  Whiles  yet  the  cool  mtd  temp* rate  ivind  of  grace 

O'er  blows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds — ]     This  is  a  very 
harlh  metaphor.     To  overblovj  is  to  dria;e  aivay^  or  fo  keep  off, 

JoHNSOK, 

*  O/"  deadly  murder ^  The  folio  has  headly.  The  paffagc  is  not 
in  the  quarto.  The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

i  Defile  the  locks  &c.]     The  folio  reads: 
Defire  the  locks  ^c.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  is  Mr.  Pope*s«    Malone. 
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Upon  our  foldicrs, — wc*ll  retire  to  Calais! 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  gueft ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  wc  addreft/ 

[Flourijb.    The  King,  ^t.  enter  /be  town. 


SCENE     IV.^ 
Rouen.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alicey  tu  as  ejle^  en  Angleterre^ et  tu  paries 
bien  le  language. 

4 are  ive  addreft,]    i.  c.  prepared.     So,   in  Hc}'wood's 

Brazen  Age,  1613  : 

•*  clamours  from  afar, 

«*  Tell  us  thefe  champions  are  addrefi  for  war." 

Steeveni, 
5  Scene  IV.'\     I  have  left  this  ridiculous  fcene  as  I  found  it;  and 
am  forr)'  to  have  no  colour  left,  from  any  of  the  editions,  to  ima- 
gine it  interpolated.     Warburton. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  rejefted  it.  The  fcene  is  indeed  mean 
enough,  when  it  is  read ;  but  the  grimaces  of  two  French  women, 
and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered  the  Englifb,  made  it 
divert  upon  the  (lage.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  in  it  not 
only  the  French  language,  but  the  French  fpirit.  Alice  compli- 
ments the  princefs  upon  her  knowledge  of  four  words,  and  tells  her 
that  (he  pronounces  like  the  Englifh  themfelvcs.  The  princefs 
fufpefts  no  deficiency  in  her  inftruCtrefs,  nor  the  inftruftrefs  in  her- 
felf.  Throughout  the  whole  fcene  there  may  be  found  French 
fervility,  and  French  vanitv. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  tranlcribe  the  firft  fentence  of  this  dialogoe 
from  the  edition  of  1608,  that  the  reader,  who  has  not  looked  into 
the  old  copies,  may  judge  of  the  ft  range  negligence  with  which 
they  arc  printed. 

"  Kate.  Alice  'venecia,  'vous  a^es  cates  en,  *vou  parte  fort  ben 
Angloji  englatara,  caman  Jae  palla  i^ou  la  main  en  Jrancoy»** 

Johnson. 

Wc  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  early  editions  have  not  half 
the  quantity  ;  and  ever)-  fentence,  or  rather  every  word,  moft  ridir 
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Alice.  Un  peu  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te prie^  vi*enjeigne%\  il  faut  que  j*ap^ 
frenne  a  purler.  Comment  appellez  vous  la  main^  en 
Anglois? 

culoufly  blundered.  Thcfe,  for  fcvcral  reafons,  could  not  poflibly 
be  publifhed  by  the  author  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
French  ribaldry  was  at  fird  inferted  by  a  different  hand,  as  the 
many  additions  mod  certainly  were  after  he  had  left  the  ftage. — 
Indeed,  every  friend  to  his  memory  will  not  eafily  believe,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  fcene  between  Katharine  and  the  old  Gent U- 
nvoman :  or  furely  he  would  not  have  admitted  fuch  obfcenity  and 
nonfenfe.     Farmer. 

It  is  ver)'  certain,  that  authors  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  did  not 
correft  the  profs  for  themfelves.  I  hardly  ever  faw  in  one  of  the 
old  plays  a  fentence  of  either  Latin^  Italian^  or  Freuck^  without 
the  moft  ridiculous  hlumlers.  In  the  lliftory  of  Clyomo*?,  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Shield^  1 590,  a  tragedy  which  I  have  often  quoted,  a 
warrior  alks  a  lady,  difguifed  like  a  page,  what  her  name  is.  She 
anfwers,  •*  Cur  Daceer^'*  i.  c,  Cccur  d'  Acier^  Heart  of  Steel. 

Steevexs. 

^  Kath.  Alice ^  tu  as  ejie — ]  I  have  regulated  fcveral  fpccches  in 
this  French  fcene;  fome  whereof  were  given  to  Alice,  and  yet 
evidently  belonged  to  Katharine:  and  io  lice  *verja.  It  is  not 
material  to  diftinguilh  the  particular  tranfpofitions  I  have  made. 
Mr.  Gildon  has  left  no  bad  remark,  I  think,  with  regard  to  our 
poet's  conduft  in  the  charaftcr  of  this  princefs :  *'  For  why  he 
fhould  not  allow  her,"  fays  he,  "  to  fpeak  in  Englifh  as  well  as  all 
the  other  French,  I  cannot  imagine ;  iincc  it  adds  no  beaut)',  but 
gives  a  patch 'd  and  pye-bald  dialogue  of  no  beauty  or  force." 

Theobald. 

In  the  colleftion  of  Chefter  Whitfnn  Myfterics^  among  the  Har« 
Ician  MSS.  No.  1013,  I  find  French  fpccches  introduced.  In  the 
Fintners  Play^  p.  6^^  the  three  kings,  who  come  to  worfhip  our 
infant  Saviour,  addrcfs  themfelves  to  Herod  in  that  hinguage,  and 
Herod  very  politely  anfwcrs  them  in  the  fame.  At  firft,  I  fuppofed 
the  author  to  have  appropriated  a  foreign  tongue  to  them,  be- 
caufe  they  were  ftrangers;  but  in  the  Skinners  Play^  p.  144,  I 
found  Pilate  talking  French,  when  no  fuch  reafon  could  be 
offered  to  juftify  a  change  of  language.  Thefe  myfteries  arc  faid 
to  have  been  written  in  1328.  It  is  hardly  necelTary  to  mention 
that  in  this  MS.  the  French  is  as  much  corrupted  as  in  the  paflagc 
quoted  by  Dr.  Johnfon  from  the  quarto  edition  of  King  Henry  V. 

Steevbks« 
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Alice.  La  main?  elle  eft  appellee^  de  hand. 

Kath.  De  hand.     Etlesdoigts? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  may  foy^  je  ouhlie  les  doigtsi 
mats  je  me  fouviendray.  Les  doigis  ?  je  penfey  qu*ils 
font  appelle  de  fingres ;  ouy^  de  fingers. 

Kath.  La  main^  de  hand;  les  doigts^  de  fingres. 
ye  penfey  que  je  Juis  le  bon  efcolier.  J' ay  gagne  deux 
mots  d*Anglois  vijiement.  Comment  appellez  vous  les 
angles  ? 

Alice.  Les  ongles?  les  appellons^  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Efcoutezi  dites  moy^Ji  je  parle 
hien :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Cejl  bien  dit,  madamei  il  eft  fort  bon 
Anglois. 

Kath.  Dites  moy  en  Anglois ^  le  bras. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madafne. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Cath.  De  elbow.  Je  m^en  faitz  la  repetition  de 
tous  les  motSy  que  vous  ni*avez  appris  dh  a  prefent. 

Alice.  //  eft  trap  difficile ^  madamey  comme  je 
penje. 

Kath.  Excufez  moy^   Alices   efcoutez:   De  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  dc  arm,  de  bilbow. 
Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu!  je  m'cn  ouhlie  \  Dc  el- 
bow.    Comment  appellez  vous  le  col  ? 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Ka7H.  De  neck:  Et  le  menton? 

Alice.  Dc  chin. 

Katu.  De  fin.  Le  coly  de  neck:  le  menton^  de 
fin. 
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Alice.  Otty.  Sanfvoftre  honneur\  en  verite^vous 
prononces  les  mots  at^t  dm3  que  ies  naiifs  d*  Angle^ 
ierre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d^apprendre  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu ;  et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N*avez  vous  pas  deja  ouhlie  ce  que  je  vous 
ay  enjeignie  ? 

Kath.  Non,je  reciteray  a  vous  promptement.  Dc 
hand^  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  Dc  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  voftre  honneur^  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainfidisje\  dc^lbow,  de  neck,  ^/de  fin: 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  pieds  et  la  robe? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame ;  et  de  con. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  de  con?  O  Seigneur  Dieu!  ces 
font  mots  defon  mauvais,  corruptible^  g^^J[^%  ^^  irnpu* 
diqucy  et  non  pour  les  dames  d^bonneur  d^ufer:  Je  ne 
voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de 
France^  pour  tout  le  monde.  II  faut  de  foot,  &f  dc 
con,  neant-moins.  Je  reciterai  une  autre  fois  ma 
lepn  enfemble:  De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  dc 
arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de  fin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  Excellent^  madame! 

Kath.  Oejlajfez  pour  une  fois  i  allons  nous  a  difner. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE     V. 

^befame.     Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter    the  French  King,    the    Dauphin,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Conftable  ^France,  and  Others. 

Fr.  King.  *Tis  certain,  he  hath  pafs'd  the  river 
Some. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant !  Ihall  a  few  Iprays  of  us,* — 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury,^ 
Our  fcions,  put  in  wild  and  favage*  (lock. 
Spirt  up  fo  fuddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

BovR.  Normans,  but  baftard  Normans,  Nor- 
man baflards ! 
Mort  de  ma  vie  !  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  fell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  flobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-ftiotten  ifle  of  Albion.' 

Con,   Dieu  de  battailes!  where  have  they  this 
mettle  ? 
»Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull? 

9  _—  our  fathers*  luxury,]     In  this  place,  as  in  others,  luxury 
means  luft.    Joh  nson. 
So,  in  King  Lear : 

"  To'x  Juxuty^  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers  ?"  Stebvens. 

« fa^vage — ]     Is  here  ufed  in  the  French  original  fenfe,  for 

filvan^  uncultpvated^  the  fame  with  nuild,    Johnson. 

5  In  that  nook-ihotten  iJU  of  Albion,^  Shotten  fignifics  any  thing 
frojeSed:  fo  nook-fbotten  ijle,  is  an  ifle  that  (hoots  out  into  capes» 
promontories,  and  necks  of  land,  the  very  figure  of  Great- Britain. 

Warburton. 
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On  whom,  as  in  defpitc,  the  fun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?  Can  fodden  water, 
A  drench  for  fur-rein'd  jades/  their  barley  broth, 
Decod  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat  ? 
And  fliall  our  quick  blood,  fpiritcd  with  wine. 
Seem  frofty  ?  O,  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houfes*  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frofty  peo- 
ple^ 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth ^*  in  our  rich  fields; 
Poor — we  may  call  them,^  in  their  native  lords. 


^  Can  Joddni  ^watery 

A  drench  for  fur-rcin'd  jades ^1  The  exadl  meaning  of  yirr- 
reynd  I  do  not  know.  It  is  comnaon  to  give  horfes  over-ridden  or 
fcveriih,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed ^  which  is  called  a 
majh.     To  this  he  alludes.    Johnson. 

The  word  fur-rdn'd  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  old  plaj's. 
So,  in  yack  Drum's  Eitfertainment ,   i6oi  : 


"  Writes  he  not  a  eood  cordial  fappy  ftile  ? 
**  Ay«r-r«V/V  jaded  wit,  but  he  ruDs  on." 
It  Ihould  be  obferved  that  the  quartos  1 600  and  1 608  read  : 
A  drench  for  fwolnc  jades.     Steevens. 
I  {xr^'^^Cy  fur-rein'd  means  trver-riddeni    horfes  on  whom  the 
rein  has  remained  too  long.     Malonb. 

^  Upon  our  houfes'  thatch ^  ivhiles  a  more  frofiy  people — ]  I  can- 
not help  fuppofmg,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — 
houfe-thatch,  Houfe-top  is  an  expreffion  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  St,  Matthnv,  xxi v.  17.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

upon  our  houfes*  thatch,]    Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  has — 

our  houfes'  tops. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  The 
Tempeft  : 

t*  like  winter  drops, 

*'  PVom  eaves  of  reeds.** 
Again,  in  Lo-z^t's  Labour's  Lofl : 

"  ^^  hen  icicles  hang  ly  the  ivall,'*  Sec.     Malon  e. 

^  drops  o/*  gallant  youth — ]     This  is  the  reading  of  the 

folio.     The  q uarto  reads — drops  of  youthful  blood,     M  a  L o  n  E . 

"i  ive  may  call  them,]     May,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio.     Malon  e. 
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Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  fay. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  luft  of  Englifh  youth. 
To  new-ftore  France  with  baftard  warriors. 

BouR.  They  bid  us — to  the  Englifti  dancings 
fchools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,*  and  fwift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  mod  lofty  runaways. 

• Itrvoltas  high^  Sir  T.  Hanmer  obfcrvcs,  that  in  this  dance 

there  was  much  turning  and  much  capering.  Shakfpeare  mentions 
it  more  than  once;  but  never  fo  particularly  as  the  author  of 
Muleajfes  the  Turk,  a  tragedy,  i6io: 

**  Be  pleas'd,  ye  powers  of  night,  and  'bout  me  (kip 
'*  Your  antick  meafures ;  like  to  coal-black  Moors 
**  Dancing  their  high  la^oltoes  to  the  fun, 
"  Circle  me  round :  and  in  the  midft  I'll  (land, 
••  And  crack  my  fides  with  laughter  at  your  fports." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  May-day^  i6i  i  : 

**  let  the  Bourdeaux  grape 

**  Skip  like  la  *voltas  in  their  fwelling  veins." 
Again: 

"  Where  love  doth  dance  la  t/olta.**    Steevbns. 
Lavoltas  are  thus  defcribed  by  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  poem 
called  Orcbeftra  : 

**  Yet  is  there  one  the  moft  deliehtful  kind, 

'*  A  lofty  jumping,  or  a  leaping  round, 
**  Where  arm  in  arm,  two  dancers  are  entwin'd, 

"  And  whirl  themfclves  in  ftrid  embracements  bound, 
*•  And  ftill  their  feet  an  anapeft  do  found : 
«*  An  anapeft  is  all  their  mufick's  fone, 
«*  Whofc  firft  two  feet  is  (hort,  and  third  is  long. 

«'  As  the  vidorious  twins  of  Leda  and  Jove 

"  That  taught  the  Spartans  dancing  on  the  fands 
"  Of  fwift  Eurotas,  dance  in  heaven  above ; 
•*  Knit  and  united  with  eternal  hands, 
**  Among  the  ftars  their  double  image  (lands, 
"  Where  both  are  carried  with  an  equal  pace, 
"  Together  jumping  in  their  turning  race."     Reed. 

Vol.  IX.  B  b 
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Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald?  fpeed 

him  hence; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  ftiarp  defiance.^ — 
Up,  princes;  and,  with  (pirit  of  honour  cdg'd. 
More  Iharper  than  your  fwords,  hie  to  the  field : 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  conftable  of  France;^ 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy; 
Jaques  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudcmont, 
Beaumont,  Grandprc,  Roufli,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Leftrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights,* 
For  your  great  feats,  now  quit  you  of  great  Ihames* 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  fweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  ^  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 


y  Charles  De-la-brtt,  &c.]  Milton  fomcwhcre  bids  the  Englifli 
take  notice  how  their  names  are  misfpelt  by  foreigners,  and  (eems 
10  think  that  we  may  lawfully  treat  foreign  names  in  return  with 
the  fame  negleft.  This  privilege  fcems  to  be  exercifcd  in  this  cata- 
logue of  French  names,  which,  fince  the  fenfe  of  the  author  is  not 
affed^ed,  I  have  left  as  I  found  it,     Johnson. 

I  have  changed  the  fpclling ;  for  I  know  not  why  we  (hould  leave 
blunders  or  antiquated  orthography  in  the  proper  names,  when  we 
have  been  fo  careful  to  remove  them  both  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  text.  Inftead  of  Charles  De-la-hret,  we  ihould  read  Charles 
D'Aibreti  but  the  metre  will  not  allow  of  it.    ^teevbns. 

Shakfpeare  followed  Holinflied's  Chronicle,  in  which  the  Con- 
ftable is  called  Delabreth^  as  he  here  is  in  the  folio.     Ma  lone. 

*  and  knights,]  The  old  copy  reads — hngs.  The  emenda- 
tion is  Mr.  Theobald's.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  line  in  the  laft  fcene 
of  the  fourth  adl : 

"  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights ^ ."     M alone, 

5  With  pennons — ]  Fennons  armorial  werefmall  flags,  on  which 
the  arms,  device  and  motto  of  a  knight  were  painted. 

Pennon  is  the  fame  as  pendant.  So,  in  The  Stately  Moral  of  the 
Three  Lords  of  London,  1 590  : 

"  In-glittering  gold  and  particolour'd  plumes, 
"  With  curious  pendants  on  their  launccs  fix'd^"  &c. 
I 
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Rulh  on  his  hoft,  as  doth  the  melted  fnow  * 

Upon  the  vallies ;  whofe  low  vaffal  feat 

The  Alps  doth  fpit  and  void  his  rheum  upon:  ^ 

Go  down  upon  him, — ^you  have  power  enough,-— 

And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Roiien 

Bring  him  our  prifoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  fo  few. 
His  foldiers  lick,  and  famifti'd  in  their  march; 
For,  I  am  fure,  when  he  (hall  fee  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  iink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ranfom.^ 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Knygbtes  Tale^  v.  980,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition: 
'*  And  by  his  banner  borne  is  hb  penon 
*'  Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  there  was  y bete 
"  The  Minotaure  which  that  he  flew  in  Crete." 
In  MS.  HarL  No.  2413,  is  the  following  note : 

"  Penon. 
**  A  pe'non  muft  bee  tow  yardes  and  a  halfe  longe,  made  round 
att  the  end,  and  conteyneth    the  armcs  of  the  owner,  and  fervith 
for  the  conduft  of  fiftie  men. 

"  Evcrye  knight  may  have  \i\%  pennon  if  hee  bee  cheefe  captaine, 
and  in  it  (ett  his  armes :  and  if  hee  bee  made  bannerett,  the  kinee 
or  the  lieftenant  (hall  make  a  flitt  in  the  end  of  the  pennon,  and  tSe 
heralds  ihall  raife  it  out. 

"  Pencel/es. 
"  Pencells  or  flagges  for  horfemen  muft  bee  a  yarde  and  a  halfe 
longe,  with  the  croifes  of  St.  George,"  &c.     Steevens. 

4  melted fn(mj — ]     The  poet  has  here  defeated  himfelf  by 

paffing  too  foon  from  one  image  to  another.  To  bid  the  French 
ru(h  upon  the  Englifh  as  the  torrents  formed  from  melted  fnow 
ftream  from  the  Alps,  was  at  once  vehement  and  proper,  but  its 
force  b  deftroyed  by  the  groflhefs  of  the  thought  in  the  next  line. 

JoHNSOK. 

5  The  Alps  doth  fpit  and  *void  his  rheum  upon  .'] 

*'  Jupiter  hybernas  cana  nive  confpuit  Alpcs." 

Fur.  Bibac.  ap  Hor. 

Steevbns* 

*  lle^ll  drop  his  heart  into  the  Jink  of  fear. 

And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ranfom.^    I  can  make  no  fenfc 

€f  thcfe  words  as  they  Hand,  though  it  b  to  be  fuppofcd  that  the 
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Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  conftable,  hafte  cm 
Montjoy; 
And  let  him  fay  to  England,  that  we  fend 
To  know  what  willing  ranfom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  Ihall  ftay  with  us  in  Roiien.' 

Dau.  Not  fo,  I  do  befeech  your  majefty. 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  fhall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  conftable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall. 

\^Exeunt» 

editors  undcrftood  them,  fince  they  have  paflcd  them  by  umioticed. 
I  have  little  doubt  but  the  words  his  and  for,  in  the  laft  line,  have 
been  mifplaced,  and  that  the  line  (hould  run  thus: 

And  his  achie^'ement  offer  us  for  ranfom. 
And  accordingly  the  king  of  France  fends  to  Henry  to  know  what 
ranfom  he  will  give.     By  his  achievement  is  meant  the  town  of 
Harfleur,  which  Henry  had  taken.    In  the  former  part  of  this  a^ 
hcfa)b: 

"  I  will  not  leave  the  hzK-achieved  Harfleur, 
"  Till  in  her  alhes  Ihe  be  buried."    M.  Mason. 
The  firft  of  the  two  lines  which  appear  fo  obfcure  to  Mr.  M. 
Mafon,  is  to  me  at  lead  fufficiently  intelligible ;  yet  as  the  idea 
defigned  to  be  communicated  by  it,  is  not  only  contemptible  but 
dirty,  1  ftill  choofe  to  avoid  explanation.     Steevens. 

Jnd  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ran/omj]  That  is,  ittftead  of 
achieving  a  vidory  over  us,  make  a  propofal  to  pay  us  a  certain 
fum,  as  a  ranfom.     So,  in  Henry  VL  Part  III : 

"  For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  fay." 

Malone. 

'  in  Roiien.]     Here  and  a  little  higher  we  have  in  the  old 

copy — Roan,  which  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  mode  of  fpelling 
Rouen  in  Normandy.  He  probably  pronounced  the  word  as  a 
monofyllable.  Roan ;  as  indeed  moft  Englilhmen  do  at  this  day. 

Malonc. 
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SCENE      VI. 

ne  Englifh  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Gowbr  and  Flu  ell  en. 

Goiv.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen?  came  you 
from  the  bridge? 

Flu.  I  affure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  fervicc 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Goiv.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  fafe? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour 
with  my  foul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  and  my  livings,  and  my  uttermoft  powers : 
he  is  not,  (God  be  praifed  and  pleffed!)  any  hurt 
in  the  'orld ;  but  keeps  the  pridge  mod  valiantly,® 
with  excellent  difcipline.  There  is  an  enfign  ^  there 
at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  confcience,  he  is 
as  valiant  as  Mark  Antony;  and  he  is  a  man  of  no 
cftimation  in  the  'orld;  but  I  did  fee  him  do  gal- 
lant fervice. 

^  but  keeps  the  pridge  moft  'valiantly,']      This  is  not  an 

imaginary  circumftancc,  but  founded  on  an  hiltorical  faft.  After 
Henry  had  paft  the  Some,  the  French  endeavoured  to  intercept 
him  in  his  paiTage  to  Calais ;  and  for  that  purpofe  attempted  to 
break  down  the  only  bridfi;e  that  there  was  over  the  fmall  river  of 
Ternois  at  Blangi,  over  which  it  was  neceffary  for  Henrv  to  pafs. 
But  Henry  having  notice  of  their  defign,  fent  a  part  of  his  troops 
before  him,  who  attacking  and  putting  the  French  to  flight,  prc- 
ferved  the  bridge,  till  the  whole  Englim  army  arrived,  and  paifed 
over  it.     Malone. 

9  There  is  an  enfign — ]     Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads- 
there  is  an  aticient  lieutenant.     Piftol  was  not  a  lieutenant. 

Malone. 
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Gojv.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 
Flu.  He  is  cali'd — ^ancient  Piftol. 
GofV.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him?  Here  comes  the 
man. 

PiST.  Captain,  I  thee  befeech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,Ipraife  Got;  and  I  have  merited  fomc 
love  at  his  hands. 

Pjsr.  Bardolph,  a  foldier,  firm  and  found  of 
heart. 
Of  buxom  valour,*  hath, — by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddefs  blind. 
That  (lands  upon  the  rolling  reftlefs  ftone,' — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Piftol.  Fortune 
is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to 
fignify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind :  *     And  flic  is 

*  Of  buxom  'valour,]  i.  c.  valour  under  good  command,  obe- 
dient to  its  fuperiors.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fa^ry  ^een  : 
♦*  Love  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  fmarts 
*♦  Of  them  that  to  him  arc  buxom  and  prone." 

Steevbns. 

5  That  goddefs  \A\Vi6, 

Thatjftands  upon  the  rolling;  reftlefs  ftone,]  Fortune  is  defcribed 

by  Cebes,  and  by  Pacuvius  in  the  fragments  of  Latin  authors, 

p.  60,  and  the  firft  book  of  the  Pieces  to  Herennius,  precifcly  in 

thefe  words  of  our  poet.     It  is  unnecefTary  to  quote  them. 

S.  W. 

For  this  idea  our  author  feems  indebted  to  the  Spanifh  Tragedy  : 
"  Fortune  is  blind,  ■ 
*•  Whofe  foot  v&ftanding  on  a  rolling  ftone**     Ritson. 

^  Fortune  is  painted  i^Wn^,  tuith  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to  fignify 

to  you  that  fortune  is  plind:]     Here  the  fool  of  a  player  was  for 

making  a  joke,  as  Hamlet  fays,  not  fet  down  for  him^  andfhonuing 
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painted  alfo  with  a  wheel ;  to  fignify  to  you,  which 
is  the  moral  of  it,  that  Ihe  is  turning,  and  incon- 
ftant,  and  variation,  and  mutabilities :  and  her  foot, 
look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  fpherical  ftone,  which 


a  moft  pitiful  ambition  to  be  witty.  For  Flucllcn,  though  he  fpeaks 
with  his  country  accent,  yet  is  all  the  way  rcprefented  as  a  man  of 
good  plain  fenfe.  Therefore,  as  it  appears  he  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ///W,  by  his  ufe  of  it,  he  could  never  have  faid  that 
Fortune  *was  painted  plind^  to  fignify  fie  ivas  plind.  He  might  as 
well  have  faid  afterwards,  that  fie  ivas  painted  inconftant,  to  fignify 
fie  tjoas  iuconftant.  But  dierc  he  fpeaks  fenfe ;  and  fo,  unqueftion- 
ably,  he  did  here.  We  fhould  therefore  ftrikc  out  the  firft  plind, 
and  read  : 

Fortune  is  painted  ivitb  a  muffler.  Sec,     W  a  R  B  u  R  to  n. 
The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.     Fortune  the  Goddefs  is  rcpre- 
fented blind,  to  (how  that  fortune,  or  the  chance  of  life,  is  without 
difcernment.     Steevens. 

This  pidlure  of  Fortune  is  taken  from  the  old  hiftory  of  Fortst- 
natus ;  where  (he  is  defcribed  to  be  a  fair  woman,  muffled  over  the 
eyes.     Farmer. 

A  muffler  appears  to  have  been  a  fold  of  linen  which  partially 
covered  a  woman's  face.     So,  in  Monfieur  Thomas,  1 639  : 
"  On  with  my  muffler.** 
See  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Vol.  III.  p.  4J4,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 
Minlheu  in  his  Diilionary,  161 7,  explains  **  a  woman's  muffler,** 
by  the  French  word  cachenex,  which  Cotgrave  defines  •*  a  kind  of 
maik  for  the  face ;"  yet,  I  believe  it  was  made  of  linen,  and  that 
Minfheu  only  means  to  compare  it  to  a  maflc,  becaufe  they  both 
might  conceal  part  of  the  face.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of^hood, 
of  the  fame  form  as  the  riding-hood  now  fometimes  worn  by  men, 
that  covered  the  fhouiders,  and  a  great  part  of  the  face.  This 
agrees  with  the  only  other  paffage  in  wnich  the  word  occurs  iu 

thefe  plays :  •* 1  fpy  a  great  beard  under  her  muffler.**    Merry 

Wives  of  Windfor,    Sec  alfo  the  verfes  cited  in  Vol.  — :  • 

**  Now  is  (he  barefafl  to  be  feene,  flraight  on  her  muffler 

goes; 
**  Now  is  (he  hufil  up  to  the  crowne,  flraight  nuxled  to  the 
nofe,**     Malone. 

*  Mr.  Malone*t  reference  being  erroneous,  a  blank  Is  here  neceflarily  Icfc. 
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rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls ; — In  good  truth,*  the 
poet  is  make  a  mod  excellent  defcription  of  for- 
tune :  fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Pisr.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on 
him  ; 
For  he  hath  ftol'n  z  pix/"  and  hanged  muft  'a  be. 


5  In  good  truths  &c.]  The  reading  here  is  made  out  of  twQ 
copies,  the  quarto,  and  the  firil  folio.     Malonb. 

^  For  hehathJioVn  a^^y.^  The  old  editions  read — pax.  "And 
this  is  conformable  to  hillory,"  fays  Mr.  Pope,  •*  a  foldier  (as 

Hall  tells  us)  being  hang'd  at  this  time  for  fuch  a  fad.*' Both 

Hall  and  Holinfl^.ed  agree  as  to  the  point  of  the  theft ;  but  as  to 
the  thing^<7/^»,  there  is  not  that  conformity  betwixt  them  and  Mr. 
Pope.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom,  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  that 
when  the  prieft  pronounced  thefe  words.  Pax  Domini  fit  femper 
'vohijcum!  both  clergy  and  people  kifsd  one  another.  And  this 
was  called  OJculum  Pads,  the  Kifs  of  Peace.  But  that  cuftom  be- 
ing abrogated,  a  certain  image  is  now  prefented  to  be  kifled,  which 
is  called  a  Pax.  But  it  was  not  this  image  which  Bardolph  ftolc; 
it  was  a  //>,  or  little  cheft  (from  the  Latin  word,  pixis,  a  box,) 
in  which  the  confecrated  hoji  was  ufed  to  be  kept.  "  A  foolifti  fol- 
dier," fays  Hall  exprefsly,  and  Holinlhed  after  him,  **  ftole  a  fix 
out  of  a  church,  and  unreverently  did  eat  the  holy  hofles  within  the 
fame  contained."     Theobald. 

What  Theobald  fays  is  true,  but  might  have  been  told  in  fewer 
words  :  I  have  examined  the  paflage  in  Hall.  Yet  Dr.  Warburton 
rejeded  that  emendation,  and  continued  Pope's  note  without  ani- 
niadverfion. 

It  h  pax  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  altered  to  pix  by  Theobald  and 
Sir  T.  Hanmer.  They  fignified  the  fame  thing.  See  Pax  at  Ma/s^ 
Minjhe^v*s  Guide  into  the  Tongues.  Pix  or  pax  was  a  little  box  in 
which  were  kept  the  confecrated  wafers.     Johnson. 

So,  in  MayDajy  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  161 1  :  *' Kifs 

the  pax,  and  be  quiet,  like  your  other  neighbours."     So,  in  The 
DofWT/fall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huiitivgton,   1601  ; 
**  Then  with  this  hallow'd  crucifix, 
**  This  holy  wafer,  and  this//;r." 

That  a  pix  and  a  pax  were  different  things,  may  alfo  be  fccn  from 
the  following  paflage  in  the  hillory  of  our  Bleffed  Lady  of  Loretto, 

i2mo.   1608,    p.    C95  :    " a  cup,  and  a  fprinkle  for  holy 

water,   a"  pix  and  a  pax^   all  of  excellent  chryftal,    gold   and 
amber." 
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A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  fuffocate: 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 

For  pix  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  fpeak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice; 

And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 

With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 

Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Ancient  Piftol,  I  do  partly  underftand  your 
meaning. 

Pisr.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore,' 


Again,  in  Stowc's  Chronicle,  p.  677  :  " palmcs,  chalices, 

croffes,  veftraents,  pixes,  paxes^  and  fuch  like."     Steevens. 

P/r,  is  apparently  right.  In  Henry  the  Vllth's  will,  it  is  faid, 
•'  Forafmoch  as  we  have  often  and  many  tymes  to  our  inwarde  rc- 
grete  and  difplcafure  feen  at  our  Jen,  in  diverfe  many  churches  of 
oure  reame,  the  holic  facrament  of  the  aulter,  kept  in  ful  fim- 
ple,  and  inhoncft  pixes,  fpicially  pixes  of  copre  and  tymbre ;  wc 
have  appointed  and  conimaunded  the  treafurer  of  our  chambre,  and 
maiftre  of  our  juell-houfs,  to  caufe  to  be  made  furthwith,  pixes  of 
filvcr  and  gilt,  in  a  greate  nombre,  for  the  keeping  of  the  holie 
facrament  of  the  aultre,  after  the  fa^ion  of  a  pixe  that  we  have 
caufed  to  be  delivered  to  theim.  Every  of  the  faid  pixes,  to  be  of 
the  value  of  iiii/.  garnilhed  with  our  armes,  and  rede  rofcs  and 
poart-colis  crowned."     P.  38.     Reed. 

The  old  copies  have  pax,  which  was  a  piece  of  board  on  which 
was  the  image  of  Chrift  on  the  crofs  ;  which  the  people  ufed  to  kifs 
after  the  fervice  was  ended. 

Holinlhed  (whom  our  author  followed)  fays,  **  a  foolifh  foldier 
dole  a  pixe  out  of  a  church,  for  which  caufe  he  was  apprehended, 
and  the  king  would  not  once  remove  till  the  box  was  reflored,  and 
the  offender  Ji  rang  led,** 

The  following,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  elfewhcrc  obferved,  is  one 
of  the  Ordinances  des  Battailes,  9  R.  II : 

**  I  tern  ^  que  nul  foit  fi  hardi  de  toucher  le  corps  de  nofter 
Seigneur,  vix  le  'veffel  en  quel  i1  eft,  fur  peine  d'cftre  trainez  tx  pendu, 
ct  le  tefte  avoir  coupe."     MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  6.     Ma  lone, 

7  Why  then  rejoice  therefore.']     This  paffagc,  with  feveral  others 
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Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  re- 
joice at :  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I 
would  defire  the  duke  to  ufe  his  goot  pleafurc,  and 
put  him  to  executions ;  for  difciplines  ought  to  be 
ufed. 

Pisr.  Die  and  be  damn*d;    and  figo  for   thy 
friendlhip !  • 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

PiST.  The  fig  of  Spain !  '^  [Exit  Pistol. 

in  the  charafter  of  Piftol,  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon,    in  The 

Poetafter,  as  follows : 

**  Why  then  lament  therefore;  damn*d  be  thy  guts 
**  Unto  king  Pluto*s  hell,  and  princely  Erebus ; 
"  For  fparrows  muft  have  food."    Steevens. 

The  former  part  of  this  paflage  in  the  PoetafierCecms  rather  to  be 
a  parody  on  one  of  Piftol's  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II,  Vol.  IX.  p.  233  : 
*•  Why  then  lament  therefore."  Perhaps  in  that  before  us  our 
authour  had  in  his  thoughts  a  very  contemptible  play  of  Marlowe 'Sj 
The  Majfacre  of  Paris  : 

••  The  Guife  is  dead,  and  /  re/oice  there/ore,"    Malone. 

•  figo  for  thy  friendjhip  /]     This  expreffion  occurs  likewifc 

in  Ram  Alley  ^  or  Merry  Tricks  ^   1610  : 

**  water  at  the  dock ; 

"  A/rofor  her  dock/* 
Again: 

"  Afico  for  the  fun  and  moon."     Steevens, 

9  The  fig  of  Spain !]  This  is  no  allufion  to  the  fco  already 
explained  m  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. ;  but  to  the  cuilom  of 
giving  poifon'd  figs  to  thofc  who  were  the  objcds  either  of  Spanilh 
or  Italian  revenge.  The  quartos,  1600  and  1608,  read:  "The 
^g  of  Spain  *within  thy  jaiv  :^*  and  afterwards  :  "  The  fig  ivithin 

thy  botuels  and  thy  dirty  wiwtL" So,    in  The  Fleire^  1610,    a 

comedy : 

"  FeL  Give  them  a  fg. 

"  Flo.  Make  them  drink  their  laft. 

"  Poifon  them." 
Again,  in  ^be  Brothers y  by  Shirley,  i6c2  : 

*•  I  muft  poifon  him ;  ontfg  fends  him  to  Erebus.*' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  E'very  Man  in  his  Humour  : 

*•  The  lye  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  ^ 
Hcitficor 
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Flu.  Very  good,* 

Gojv.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rafcal; 
I  remember  him  now ;  a  bawd ;  a  cutpurfe. 

Flu.  ril  afllire  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at 
the  pridge,  as  you  fhall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day : 
But  it  is  very  well ;  what  he  has  fpoke  to  me^  that 
is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  ferve. 

Go!V.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that 

Again,  in  one  of  Gafcoigne's  Poems : 

*'  It  may  fall  out  that  thou  (halt  be  en  tic 'd 

**  To  fup  fometimes  with  a  magnifico, 

"  And  have  a  foo  foifted  in  thy  dilh,"  ^r. 
Again,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London ^  1 63 1  : 

**  Cor.  Now  do  I  look  for  2^  fig* 

•'  Gaz.  Chew  none,  fear  nothing,'* 
and  the  fcene  of  this  play  lies  at  Senjille. 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Soldier,  1634 : 

•*  Is  it  [poifon]  fpeeding^ 

•*  As  all  our  Spanijb  figs  are," 
Again,  in  Fittoria  CoromUna,  161 2: 

«*  I  look  now  for  a  Sfani/h  fig^  or  an  Italian  fallad  daily/* 

Steevens, 
I  believe  the  Fig  of  Spain  is  here  ufed  only  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.    In  the  old  tranflation  of  Galateo  of  Manners  and  Behaviour, 
p,  81,  we  have: 

**  She  gave  the  Spanijb  figge, 

"  With  both  her  thumb^  at  once," 
faith  Dant. 

And  a  note  fays,  "  Ficbe  is  the  thrufting  of  the  thumbe  be- 
tweene  the  forefinger ;  which  eyther  for  the  worde,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  fomething  thereby  fignified,  is  reputed  amongft  the  Italians 
as  a  word  of  Ihame."     Reed. 

And  in  Ful well's  Art  of  Flattery : 

**  And  thus  farewell  I  will  returne 

**  To  lady  hope  agayne ; 
•*  And  for  a  token  I  thee  fende 

**  A^oX\\\%fig  of  Spayne**     Henley, 

The  quarto  fhews,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Steevens  is  right.  See 
p.  234,  n.  5.     Malone. 

*  Very  good.'\     Inftead  of  thcfe  two  words*  the  quartos  read : 
"  Captain  Gower,  cannot  you  hear  it  lighten  and  thunder  ?" 

Steevens. 
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now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himfelf^ 
at  his  return  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a 
foldier.  And  fuch  fellows  are  perfed  in  great 
commanders'  names :  and  they  will  learn  you  by 
rote,  where  fervices  were  done ; — at  fuch  and  fuch 
a  fconce,^  at  fuch  a  breach,  at  fuch  a  convoy ;  who 
came  off  bravely,  who  was  Ihot,  who  difgraced, 
what  terms  the  enemy  flood  on ;  and  this  they  con 
perfectly  in  the  phrafe  of  war,  which  they  trick  up 
with  new-tuned  oaths :  And  what  a  beard  of  the 
general's  cut,-*  and  a  horrid  fuit  of  the  camp/  will 


'  a  fconce,']    appears    to    have  been  fome  hafty,    rade. 

inconfiderablc  kind  of  fortification.  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  in  one 
oi  Yih  Difcourfts  on  the  Art  Military^  ^5^9»  nicntions  them  in  the 

following  manner:  *' and  that  ctixann  fconces  by  them  dcvifed, 

without  any  bulwarks,  flanckers,  travafles,  mounts,  piatformcs, 
wet  or  drie  ditches,  in  forme,  with  counterfcarps,  or  any  other 
good  forme  of  fortification ;  but  only  raifed  and  formed  with  earth » 
turfe,  trench,  and  certen  poynts,  angles,  and  indents,  ihould  be 
able  to  hold  out  the  enemie,"  Sec,    Steevens. 

So,  FalftafF,  in  The  Merry  IVives  of  Wind/or:  '*  I  will  enfconce 
(i.  c.  entrench)  myfclf  behind  the  arras."     Blackstone. 

4  a  heard  of  the  general's  cut,]     It  appears  from  an  old 

ballad  inferted  in  a  Miicellany,  entitled  Le  Prince  d* Amour,  8vo. 
1660,  that  our  anceftors  were  very  curious  in  the  falhion  of  their 
beards,  and  that  a  certain  cut  or  form  was  appropriated  to  the 
foldier,  the  bilhop,  the  judge,  the  clown.  Sec.  The  fpade-hczxA , 
and  perhaps  the  Jiiletto-hczrA  alfo,  was  appropriated  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  chara^ers.  It  is  obfervable  that  our  author's  patron,  Henry 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is 
drawn  with  the  latter  of  thefe  beards;  and  his  unfortunate  friend. 
Lord  Eflcx,  is  conllantly  reprefented  with  the  former.  In  the 
ballad  above  mentioned  the  various  forms  of  this  fantaftick  orna- 
ment are  thus  defcribed : 

«*  Now  of  beards  there  be, 
•'  Such  a  companic, 

•*  Of  fafliions  fuch  a  throng, 
•*  That  it  is  very  hard 
'*  To  treat  of  the  beard, 
••  Though  it  be  ne'er  fo  long. 
♦         •         ♦ 
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do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-wafli'd  wits,  is 
wonderful  to  be  thought  on !  but  you  muft  learn  to 
know  fuch  flanders  of  the  age,^  or  elfe  you  may  be 
marvelloufly  miftook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower; — I  do 
perceive,  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 
make  fhow  to  the  'orld  he  is;  if  I  find  a  hole  in 
his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind.     [Drum  beard.] 


"  The /^^^^//(j  beard, 

**  O,  it  makes  me  afeard, 

"  It  is  fo  fharp  beneath ; 
*«  For  he  that  doth  place 
"  A  dagger  in  his  face, 

*'  What  wears  he  in  his  (heath  ? 
*         •         * 

**  Thc/olJirrs  bcard 

*•  Doth  match  in  this  herd, 

•'  In  figure  like  2ifpade ; 
'*  With  which  he  will  make 
"  His  enemies  quake, 

•*  Tq  think  their  grave  is  made. 
*'  Next  the  clcrwn  doth  out-rufh, 
**  With  the  beard  of  the  bulh,"  &c.     Malone. 

5  a  horrid  fuit  of  the  camp,']  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 

1600,  &c.  read — a  horrid  fhout  of  the  camp.     Steevens. 

Suit,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reading.  Soldiers  Jhout  in  a 
fold  of  battle,  but  not  in  a  camp.  Suit  in  our  author's  time  appears 
to  have  been  pronounced  Jhoot:  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  252,  n.  6.)  hence 
probably  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  quarto.     Malonb. 

6  fuch  flanders  of  the  age,]    This  was  a  character  very  trou- 

blefome  to  wife  men  in  our  author's  time.  **  It  is  the  pra^Hce 
with  him  (fays  Afcham)  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked 
enemy  in  the  face;  yet  fome  warlike  fien  muft  be  ufed,  as  a 
flovenly  bufkin,  or  an  over-ftaring  frownced  head,  as  though  out  of 
every  hair's  top  (hould  fuddenly  ftart  a  good  big  oath." 

Johnson. 

Piftol's  charader  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  that  of  Bajilifco^ 
SL  cowardly  braggart  in  Soljman  and  Perfeda,  which  was  performed 
before  1592.     A  bajilijk  is  the  name  of  a  great  gun.     Malone. 
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Hark  you»  the  king  is  coming;  and  I  muft  fpeak 
with  him  from  the  pridge.' 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers.^ 

Flu.  Got  plefs  your  majefty ! 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cameft  thou  froni 
the  bridge? 

Flu.  Ay,  fo  pleafe  your  majefty.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintain'd  the  pridge: 
the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you ;  and  there  is  gal- 
lant and  moft  prave  paffages :  Marry,  th'athverfary 
was  have  poffeffion  of  the  pridge;  but  he  is  enforced 
to  retire,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  mafter  of  the 
pridge :  I  can  tell  your  majefty,  the  duke  is  a  prave 
man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  loft,  Fluellen? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athverfary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reafonable  great :  marry,  for  my 


'  ■  /  mufi  fpeak  <with  him  from  the  pridge  .'I   "  Speak  nvith  him 

from  the  pridge,  Mr,  Pope  tells  us,  is  added  to  the  latter  editions; 
but  that  it  is  plain  from  the  fequel,  that  the  fcene  here  continues, 
and  the  affair  of  the  bridge  is  over."  This  is  a  moft  inaccurate  cri- 
ticifm.  Though  the  affair  of  the  bridge  be  over,  is  that  a  reafon, 
that  the  king  muft  receive  no  intelligence  from  thence  ?  Fluellen, 
who  comes  from  the  bridge,  wants  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
tranfadions  that  had  happened  there.  This  he  calls  fpeaiing  to  the 
king  from  the  bridge,     Th  bo b  a  l d . 

With  this  Dr.  Warburton  concurs.     Johnson. 

The  words,  from  the  bridge,  are  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  not  in 
the  quarto  ;  and  I  fufpeft  that  they  were  caught  by  the  compofitor 
from  King  Henry's  firft  fpeech  on  his  entrance.     Malone. 

•  . and  Soldiers.^    The  diredion  in  the  folio  is — **  Enter  the 

king  and  his  poor  foldiers."  This  was,  I  fuppofe,  inferted,  that 
their  appearance  might  correfpond  with  die  fubfequent  defcription 
in  the  chorus  of  A^t  IV : 

**  The /oer  condemned  EngUfli,"  &c.    Maloni. 
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part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  loft  never  a  man,  but 
one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a 
church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  majefty  know  the 
man:  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and 
knobs,^  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plows  at 
his  nofe,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  fometimea 
plue,  and  fometimes  red ;  but  his  nofe  is  executed,* 
and  his  fire's  out.' 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  fuch  ofixinders  fo 
cut  ofF: — and  we  give  exprefs  charge,  that,  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothing 
compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but 
paid  for;  none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abufed 
in  difdainful  language ;  For  when  lenity  and  cruelty 
play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamefter  is  the 
fooneft  winner. 


9  /zW  whelks,  aW  knobs,]     So,  in  Chaucer's  charaftcr  of 

a  Sompnour,  from  which,  perhaps,  Shakfpcarc  took  fome  hints  for 
his  defcription  of  Bardolph *s  face : 

**  A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place 
"  That  hadde  ?l  fire-red  cherubinncs  face,  &€• 


"  Ther  n'as  quickfilver,  litarge,  nc  brimfton, 

••  Boras,  cerufe,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 

«*  Ne  oinement  that  wolde  clenfc  or  bite, 

**  That  might  him  helpen  of  his  ivbelkes  white, 

"  Ne  of  the  knobbes  fitting  on  his  chekes." 

Sec  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition, 

V.  628,  &c.     Steevens. 

*  but  his  nofe  is  executed ^  ^c]    It  appears  from  what  Piftol 

has  juft  faid  to  Fluellen,  that  Bardolph  was  not  yet  executed ;  or  at 
lead,  that  Fluellen  did  not  know  that  he  was  executed.  But  Flu- 
cllen's  language  muft  not  be  too  ftridlly  examined.     Ma  lone. 

'  his  fire* s  out. '\     This  is  the  laft  time  that  any  fport  can 

be  made  with  the  red  face  of  Bardolph,  which,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  fcems  to  have  taken  more  hold  on  Shakfpeare's  imagination 
than  on  any  other.  The  conception  is  very  cold  to  the  folitary 
reader,  though  it  may  be  fomewhat  invigorated  by  the  exhibition 
on  the  ftage.  This  poet  is  always  more  careful  about  the  prefent 
than  the  future,  about  his  audience  than  his  readers.    Johnson^ 
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Tucket  founds.     Enter  Montjoy.^ 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit/ 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee;  What  fhall  f 
know  of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  mailer's  mind, 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  fays  my  king : — Say  thou  to  Harry 
of  England,  Though  we  feemed  dead,  we  did  but 
fleep ;  ^  Advantage  is  a  better  foldier,  than  ralhnefs. 
Tell  him,  we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur; 
but  that  we  thought  not  good  to  bruife  an  injury, 
till  it  were  full  ripe : — now  we  fpeak  upon  our  cue/ 
and  our  voice  is  imperial :  England  Ihall  repent  his 
folly,  fee  his  weaknefs,  and  admire  our  fuffcrance. 
Bid  him,  therefore,  confider  of  his  ranfom ;  which 
mull  proportion  the  lofles  we  have  borne,  the  fub- 
jecls  we  have  loll,  the  difgrace  we  have  digelled; 
which,  in  weight  to  re-anfwer,  his  pettinefs  would 
bow  under.  For  our  lofles,  his  exchequer  is  too 
poor;  for  the  efFulion  of  our  blood,  the  mullcr  of 
his  kingdom  too  faint  a  number ;  and  for  our  dif- 
grace, his  own  perfon,  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a 

'  Enter  Montjoy.]  Mont-joie  is  the  title  of  tlie  firft  king  at  arms 
in  France,  as  Garter  is  in  our  own  country.     Steevens. 

4  by  my  habit.]    That  is,  by  his  herald's  coat.    The  perfon 

of  a  herald  being  inviolable,  was  diftinguilhcd  in  thofe  times  of 
formality  by  a  j^culiar  drefs,  which  is  likcwife  yet  worn  on  par- 
ticular occafions.     J  o  h  n  s  o  n« 

i  Though  tuefetmed  dead^  ive  did  hut  Jleep ;]    So,  in  Meafure 

for  Meafure : 

**  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  flept." 

Malone. 

*  upon  our  cue,]      In  our  turn.     This  phrafe  the  author 

learned  among  players,  and  has  imparted  it  to  kings,    Jou  nson. 
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weak  and  worthlefs  fatisfadion.  To  this  add — 
defiance :  and  tell  him,  for  conclufion,  he  hath  be- 
trayed his  followers,  whofe  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced. So  far  my  king  and  mafter;  fo  much 
my  office.' 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  doft  thy  office  fairly.     Turn  thee 
back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  feek  him  now; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment :  *  for,  to  fay  the  footh, 
(Though  'tis  no  wifdom  to  confefs  fo  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  licknefs  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  leflen'd;  and  thofe  few  I  have, 
Almoft  no  better  than  fo  many  French ; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  Englifh  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen, — Yet,  forgive  me,God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  muft  repent. 

'  fo  much  my  office."]  This  fpecch,  as  well  as  another  pre- 
ceding it,  was  comprefs'd  into  verfe  by  Mr.  Pope.  Where  he 
wanted  a  fy liable,  he  fupplied  it,  and  where  there  were  too  many 
for  his  purpofe,  he  made  fuitable  omiffions.  Shakfpeare  (if  we 
may  believe  the  moft  perfed  copy  of  the  play,  i.  e.  that  in  the  firft 
folio,}  meant  both  fpecches  for  profe,  and  as  fuch  I  have  printed 
them.     Stekvens. 

^  IF/'/i&j*/ impeachment:]  i.  e.  hindrance.  Emfechement,  French. 
In  a  book  entitled,  *«  Miracles  lately  wrought  by  the  interceiEon 
of  the  glorious  Virgin  Marie,  at  Mont-aigu,  nere  unto  Siche  in 
Brabant,  d-c."  printed  at  Antwarp,  by  Arnold  Conings,  1606,  I 
meet  with  this  word :  "  Wherefore  he  took  it  and  v^fchout  empefch^ 
ment,  or  rcfiftancc,  placed  it  againe  in  the  oke."     St e evens. 

Impeachment,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  has  always  been  ufed  as  a  legal 
word  in  deeds,  as — **  without  impeachment  of  waftc  j"  i.  c.  without 
refiraint  or  hindrance  of  wallc.     Rred. 

Vox..  IX.  C  c 
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Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  mafter,  here  I  amj 
My  ranfom,  is  this  frail  and  worthlefs  trunk ; 
My  army,  but  a  weak  and  fickly  guard; 
Yet,  God  before,'  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
Though  France  himfelf,  and  fuch  another  neigh- 
bour, 
Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  mafter  well  advife  himfelf: 
If  we  may  pafs,  we  will;  if  we  be  hinder'd. 
We  (hall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Difcolour:*  and  fo,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  fum  of  all  our  anfwer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  feek  a  battle,  as  we  are; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  fay,  we  will  not  (hun  it; 
So  tell  your  mafter. 

Mont.  I  ftiall  deliver  fo.     Thanks  to  your  high- 
nefs.  [Exil  Montjoy. 

7  . Goii  before^     This  was  an  exprcflion  in  that  age  for 

G^d  being  my  guide^  or,  when  ofcd  to  another,  God  bt  thy  guide. 
So,  in  an  old  dialogue  between  a  herdfman  and  a  maiden  ^ing 
on  pilgrimage  to  Walfingham,  the  herdfman  takes  hb  leave  iu 
thefe  words: 

'*  Now,  go  thy  w^ays,  and  God  before.** 
To  frevent  was  uled  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Jun  n son. 
•         '    There*!  for  thy  labour ^  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  mafter  luell  advife  h'lmjtlf: — 
Wejhail  yomr  tawny  ground  nxitb your  red  blood 
Difcolour:]    From  Holinfhcd:  •*  My  dcfire  is,  that  none  of' 
you  be  fo  unad<vi/ed,  as  to  be  the  occahon  that  I  in  my  defence 
(hall  colour  and  make  red  your  ta^wny  ground  with  the  effufion  of 
ckriftian  bloud.    UNhtn  he  [Henry]  had  thus  anfwered  the  herauld, 
he  gave  him  agreate  renvarde,  and  licenfed  him  to  depart." 

Malone. 
It  appears  from  many  ancient  books  that  it  was  always  cuftomary 
to  reward  a  herald,  whether  he  brought  defiance  or  congratulation. 
"So,  in  the  a  iff  en  t  metrical  hiftory  of  the  Battle  of  Floddon: 
•*  Then  gave  he  to  the  herald's  hand, 
*'  Bclides,  with  it,  a  rich  renjDard\ 
*'  Who  haften'd  to  his  native  land 
•'  To  fee  how  with  his  king  it  far'd/*    Steevehk 
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Glo.  I  hope,  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now* 

K.  Hen.  We  arc  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in 
theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge;  it  now  draws  toward  night  :— 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourfelves ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

SCENE     VII.^ 
Tbf  French  Camp,  near  Agincourt. 

Enter  the  Conftable  ^France,  the  Lord  Rambures, 
f be  Duke  0/ Okie Avs,  Dauphin,  and  Others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  bed  armour  of  the  world.— 
•Would,  it  were  day! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour;  but  let  my 
horfe  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  bell  horfe  of  Europe. 
Orl^  Will  it  never  be  morning? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high 
conftable,  you  talk  of  horfe  and  armour, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this! 1  will  not 

change  my  horfe  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four 
patterns.  C/,  ha!  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if 
his  entrails  were  hairs;  *  le  cheval volant,  thePegafus^ 

9  Scexe  FIT.]  This  fcene  is  (hortcr,  and  I  think 4)cttcr,  in  the 
fi  r(l  editions  of  1 600  and  1 6o8.  But  as  the  enlargements  appear  to 
be  the  author's  own»  I  would  not  omit  them.     Popb. 

*  He  bounds  from  the  earthy  as  if  bis  entrails  luere  hairs ;]  Al- 
luding to  the  bounding  of  tennis-balls,  which  were  ftnffiwt  with 

C   C    2 
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qui  a  les  narines  de  feu !  When  I  beftride  him,  I 
foar,  lama  hawk:  he  trots  the  air;  the  earth  fings 
when  he  touches  it;  the  bafeft  horn  of  his  hoof  is 
more  mufical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beaft 
forPerfeus:  he  is  pure  air  and  fire;  and  the  dull 
elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,' 
but  only  in  patient  ftillnefs,  while  his  rider  mounts 
him  :  he  is,  indeed,  a  horfe;  and  all  other  jades  you 
may  call — beafts.^ 


4 


hair>  as  appears  from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  And  the  old 
ornament  ot  his  cheek  hath  already  iluf  d  tennis-balls." 

Warburton. 
5  he  is  fure  air  and  fire  \  and  the  dull  element!  of  earth  and 

nuater  ne^er  appear  in  him,]    Thus  Cleopatra,  fpeaking  of  herfelf : 
**  I  am  air  Riidfire;  my  other  elements 
*'  I  give  to  bafcr  life."    Steevens. 
So,  in  our  author's  44th  Sonnet : 

**  fo  much  of  earth  and  'water  wrought, 

"  I  muft  attend  lime's  leifure  with  my  moan." 
Again,  in  Tiuelfih  Night :  "Do  not  our  lives  confift  of  the  four 
elements?**     Malone. 

•  ■♦  '-^— and  all  other  ]2idt%  you  may  call — ^beafts.]  It  is  plain  that 
jades  and  heajls  fhould  change  places,  it  being  the  firit  word  and 
not  the  laft,  which  is  the  term  of  reproach ;  as  afterwards  it  is 
laid: 

*'  I  had  as  lief  have  my  miftrefs  2i  jade.**     Warb  urtox. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  this  change.    Jn  the  Second  Part  of 
'Jiiug  Henry  IV,  fc.  i : 

"  he  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head, 

"  And,  bending  forward,  ftruck  his  armed  heels 
"  Againft  the  panting  fides  of  the  poor  jade.*' 
Jade  is  fometimcs  ufed  for  a  poft  horfe.     beaft  is  always  em- 
ployed as  a  contemptuous  dillinftion.     So,  in  Macbeth: 
*'  ■■         what  beaft  was't  then 
**  That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  mc  ?" 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens :  '*  what  a  wicked  beaft  was  I 

to  disfumifli  myfelf  againft  fo  good  a  time !"     Steevens. 

I  agree  with  Warburton  in  fuppofing  that  the  words — beafts  and 
jades,  have  changed  places.    Steevens  fays,  that  beaft  is  always 
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Cos\  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  moft  abfolute  and 
excellent  horfe. 

Dju.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys;  his  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  coufin. 


employed  as  a  contemptuous  diftindlion^  and  to  fupport  this  af- 
fertion  he  quotes  a  pafTage  from  Macbeth,  and  another  from  Timo/t, 
in  which  it  appears  that  men  were  called  heafis,  where  abufe  was 
intended.  But  though  the  word  heafi  be  a  contemptuous  diftin^on, 
as  he  terms  it,  when  applied  to  a  man^  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
(hould  be  fo  when  applied  to  a  horfe. 

He  forgets  the  following  fpeech  in  Hamlet,  which  militates 
(Irongly  againd  his  aflertion : 

**  he  grew  unto  his  feat, 

•'  And  to  luch  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horfe, 

*'  As  he  had  been  incorps'd,  and  demi-natur'd 

"  With  the  brave  6ea/." 
But  the  word  Jaiie  Is  always  us'd  in  a  contemptuous  fenfe ;  and  in 
the  palFage  which  Steevens  quotes  from  the  Second  Part  of  Hemy  IF» 
the  able  horfe  is  called  a  poor  jade,  merely  becaufe  the  poor  beaft 
was  fuppofed  to  be  jaded.  The  word  is  there  an  expreflion  of  pity, 
not  of  contempt.     M.  Mason. 

I  cannot  forbear  fubjoining  two  queries  to  this  note. 

In  the  pafTage  quoted  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon  from  Hamlet,  is  not 
the  epithet  bra^  added,  to  exempt  the  word  beaft  from  being  re- 
ceived in  a  flight  fenfe  of  degradation  ? 

Is  not,  in  the  inflance  quoted  by  me  from  Henry  IV,  the  epithet 
poor  fupplied,  to  render  yW/  an  objedl  of  companion? 

Jade  is  a  term  of  no  very  decided  meaning.  It  fometimes 
iignifie«  a  hackney,  fometimes  a  'vicious  horfe,  and  fometimes  a 
tired  ont',  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinkine,  in  the  prefent  infbmce, 
that  as  a  hor/e  is  degraded  by  being  called  zjade,  fo  z,jade  is  vilified 
by  being  termed  a  beaji^    Stbevens. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  the  tranfpofition  propofed 
by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  would  make yW^*/  and  beafts  change  piaces. 
Words  under  the  hand  oi  either  a  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  never 
thus  leap  out  of  their  places.  The  Dauphin  evidently  means,  that 
no  other  horfe  has  fo  good  a  title  as  his,  to  the  appellation  oeculiarly 
approprLited  to  that  hne  and  ufeful  animal.  The  general  term  for 
quadrupeds  may  fufficc  for  all  other  horfes*    Ma  lone. 

C  c  3 
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Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot^ 
from  the  riling  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb,  vary  deferved  praife  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is  a 
theme  as  fluent  as  the  fea ;  turn  the  fands  into 
eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horfe  is  argument  for 
them  all :  'tis  a  fubjedt  for  a  fovereign  to  reafon 
on,  and  for  a  fovereign's  fovereign  to  ride  on ;  and 
for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown,)  to  lay 
apart  their  particular  fundtions,  and  wonder  at  him, 
I  once  writ  a  fonnet  in  his  praife,  and  began  thus : 
Wonder  of  nature y  — 

Okl.  I  have  heard  a  fonnet  begin  fo  to  one's 
miftrefs. 

Dav.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  com^ 
pofed  to  my  courfer;  for  my  horfe  is  my  miftrefs. 

Oku  Your  miftrefs  bears  well. 

'Dav.  Me  well;  which  is  the  prefcript  praife  and 
perfedion  of  a  good  and  particular  miftrefs. 

Cov.  Ma  fay !  the  other  day,  methought,  your 
miftrefs  ftircwdly  ftiook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dav.  O  !  then,  belike,  (he  was  old  and  gentle; 
and  you  rode,  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hofe  off,  and  in  your  ftrait  troflers.^ 

*  '^^'-^  Wonder  of  nature,']  Here,  I  fuppofe,  fome  fooH(hpoctn 
of  our  aothor's  time  is  ridiculed ;  which  indeed  partly  appears  from 
the  anfwer.    Wa r b  u rto n . 

In  the  firft  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Ad  V.  fc.  iv,  Shakfpcaro 
himielf  ufes  the  phrafe  which  he  here  fcems  to  ridicule  : 

*«  Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle  P*    Ma  lone. 

The  phrafe  is  only  reprehenfible  through  its  mifapplication.  It 
b  furely  proper  when  applied  to  a  fwoman,  but  ridiculous  indeed 
when  adorefled  to  a  hor/e,    Steevens. 

f  II  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland ^  jour  French  hofe  off^  and  in  your 

firait  iroflcrs.]     This  word  very  frequently  occur*  in  the  old  dra. 
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Con.  You  have  good  judgement  in  horfeman* 
(hip. 

matick  writers.  A  man  in  Tie  C§x€omi  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
fpeaking  to  an  Irifh  fervant,  fays,  "  I'll  have  thee  flead,  and 
irojpm  made  of  thy  (kin,  to  tarablein."  Trojfers  appear  to  have  been 
tight  breeches. — The  kerns  of  Ireland  anciently  rode  without 
bfeechesj  and  therefore^^rfl//  troffers^  I  believe,  means  only  in  their 
naked  flcin,  which  fits  clofe  to  thenu  The  word  is  dill  prcferved, 
but  now  written — trtywfcrs.     Steevens. 

**  Trttnufei^*  fays  the  explanatory  Index  to  Cox's  Hiftory  of  In^ 
land,  •'  arc  breeches  and  ftockings  made  to  fit  as  clofe  to  the  body 
as  can  be."  Several  of  the  morris-dancers  reprefented  upon  the 
print  of  my  window,  have  fuch  hofe  or  ftrait  trowfers ;  but  the 
poet  feems  by  the  waggifh  context  to  have  a  further  meaning. 

TOLLET* 

The  following  paffage  in  Heywood's  ChalUngefor  Beauty,  16369 
proves,  that  the  ancient  Irifh  troufers  were  fomewhat  more  than 
mere  huff: 

/'  Manburfi.  No,  for  my  money  give  me  your  fubftantial  Englifh 
hofe,  round,  and  fomewhat  full  afore. 

"  Maid.  Now  they  are,  methinks,  a  little  too  great. 

**  Manb.  The  more  the  difcretion  of  the  landlord  that  builds 
them, — he  makes  room  enough  for  his  tenant  to  (land  upn?ht  in 
them ; — he  may  ualk  in  and  out  at  eaie  without  (looping :  out  of 
all  the  reft  I  am  clean  out  of  love  with  your  Iriih  tronvfes ;  they 
are  for  all  the  world  like  a  jealous  wife,  always  clofe  at  a  man's 
oyle." 

The  fpeaker  is  here  circumftantially  defcribing  the  fafhions  of 
difR^rent  countries.  So  again,  in  Bulwer's  Pedigree  of  tbe  Englijb 
Qallanty  1653  :  "  Bombafted  and  paned  hofe  were,  fincc  I  remem- 
ber, in  fafhion  ;  but  now  our  hofe  are  made  fo  clofe  to  our  breeches* 
that,  like  Irifli  tronxfes,  they  too  manifeftly  difcover  the  dimenfion 
of  every  part."     In  Sir  John  Qldcaftle,  the  word  is  {^tflrouces. 

Collins. 

The  old  copy  i^^^^^^ftrojjers.  The  corre^on  was  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald ;  who  obferves,  that  '*  by  ftrait  trofters  the  poet  meant 
femoribus  denudatis,  for  the  kerns  of  Ireland  wore  no  breeches,  any 
more  than  the  Scotch  Highlanders."  The  explication  is,  I  think* 
right;  but  that  the  kerns  of  Ireland  uni^erfalfy  rode  without  breeches, 
may  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Toilet's  note,  and  from 
many  paffages  in  books  of  our  author's  age,  that  the  Irijb  ftrait 
troffers  or  trojfers  were  not  merely  figuratrve ;  though  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  bein^  made  extremely  tight,  Shakfpeare  has  here 
employed  the  words  m  an  equivocal  fenfe. 

CC4 
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Dju.  Be  wam'd  by  me  then:  they  that  ride  fo, 
and  ride  not  warily^  fall  into  foul  bogs;  I  had  nu 
ther  have  my  horfe  to  my  miftrcfs. 

Cos.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  miftrefs  a  jade. 

Djiu.  I  tell  thee,  conftable,  my  miftrefs  wears 
her  own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boaft  as  that,  if  I 
had  a  fow  to  my  miftrefs. 

DjIU.  Le  cbien  eft  retourni  a  fonpropre  vomiffement^ 
ft  la  truie  lavee  au  bourbier:  thou  makeft  ufe  of  any 
thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  ufe  my  horfe  for  my  miftrefs ; 
or  any  fuch  proverb,  fo  little  kin  to  the  purpofe. 

Ram.  My  lord  conftable,  the  armour,  that  I  faw 
in  your  tent  to-night,  are  thofe  ftars,  or  funs,  upon 
it? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dav.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  Iky  ftiall  not  want. 

T>AV.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  fuper- 
fluoufly ;  and  'twere  more  honour,  fomc  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horfe  bears  your  praifes ;  who 
would  trot  as  well,  were  fome  of  your  brags  dif- 
mounted. 


Allien  Sir  John  Pcrrot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  i  jS^,  iniided 
on  the  Irifh  nobility  wearing  the  Engliih  drefs,  and  appearing  in 
parliament  in  robes,  one  of  them,  being  very  loth  to  change  his  old 
nabity  reauefted  that  the  deputy  would  order  his  chaplain  to  walk 
through  tne  ilreets  with  him  in  tiviv/ers,  **  for  then,  (faid  he,)  the 
boys  will  laugh  at  him  as  well  as  me." 

Sec  alfo  Ware's  Antiquities  and  Hiftcry  of  Ireland^  ch.  ii.  edit. 
1705:  "  Of  the  other  garments  of  the  IriHi,  namely  of  their 
little  coats  dudftrait  breeches,  called  trcu/es,  I  have  little  worth 
notice  to  deliver."    Malune. 
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Dau.  'Would,  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
defert!  Will  it  never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to- 
morrow a  mile,  and  my  way  fhall  be  paved  with 
Englifh  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  fay  fo,  for  fear  I  fhould  be  faced 
out  of  my  way :  But  I  would  it  were  mornings  for 
I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  Englifh. 

Ram,  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
Englilh  prifoners  ?  * 

Coat.  You  muft  firft  go  yourfelf  to  hazard^  ere 
you  have  them. 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight,  I'll  go  arm  myfelf  [Exit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  Englifh. 

Con.  I  think,  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gal- 
lant prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  hel"  foot,  that  (he  may  tread  out 
the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is,  limply,  the  moft  adive  gentleman 
of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  adlivity :  and  he  will  ftill  be  doing. 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow ;  he  will  keep 
that  good  name  ftilL 

*  fVho  tjjillgo  to  hazard 'with  me  for  fwentj  Enghjh  prijonen  ?'\  ^^ 
in  the  old  anonymous  Henry  V : 

**  Come  and  you  fee  what  me  tro  at  the  king's  drummer  and 
fife." 

**  Faith,  me  will  tro  at  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  now  I 
will  tro  at  the  king  bimfelf,"  Sec, 

This  incident,  however,  might  have  been  furoifhed  by  the  chro* 
Icicle.    Stebvens. 

See  p.  399>  n,  9.    Malone. 
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Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

CoK.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 
Orl.  What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  he  faid, 
he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in 
him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  fir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body 
faw  it,  but  his  lacquey  r^  'tis  a  hooded  valour; 
and,  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate.* 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  faid  well. 
Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  ^  with — There  is 
flattery  in  friendftiip. 

•  9  bis  lacqwy :]     He  has  beaten  nobody  but  his  footbc^. 

JOHNSOV. 

.  *  —  'tis  a  hooded  valour ;  assd,  ivhen  1/  afptars^  it  nvill  bate.] 
This  is  faid  with  allufion  to  falcons  which  are  kept  hooded  when 
they  are  not  to  fly  at  game,  and,  as  foon  as  the  hood  is  oW,  bait 
or  flap  tbe  wing.  The  meaning  is,  the  Dauphin's  valour  has  never 
been  let  loofe  upon  an  enemy,  ytty  when  he  makes  his  firft  eflay, 
we  (hall  fee  how  he  will  flutter.    Joh  nson. 

Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  ^02,  n.  4.    Malone. 

••  This  is  a  poor  pun,  taken  from  the  terms  ufed  in  falconr}'. 
The  whole  fenfe  and  farcafm  depends  upon  the  equivoque  of  one 
word,  viz.  bate^  in  found,  but  not  in  orthography,  anfwering  to 
the  term  bait  in  falconry.  When  the  hawk  is  unhooded,  her  firft 
adion  is  baifing,  that  is  flapping  her  wings,  as  a  preparation  to  her 
flying  at  the  game.  The  hawk  wants  no  courage,  out  invariably 
Baits  upon  taking  off  the  hood.  The  Conflable  of  France  farcafti- 
cally  fays  of  the  Dauphin's  courage,  *  *Tis  a  hooded  'valour  (i.  e.  it 
is  hid  from  every  body  but  his  lacquey),  and  when  it  appears  (by 
preparing  to  engage  the  enemy),  it  will  bate*  (i.  e.  fall  off,  evapo- 
rate) ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes,  blufter  or  f  utter  the  iMtngs^ 
in  allufion  to  the  metaphor."  SuppU  to  the  Gent.  Mag,  1789, 
p«  1199*    Stebvbns. 

5  I  will  cap  that  pro%rrb'^']  Alluding  to  the  pradicc  of  cap* 
ping  vcrfes.    Johnson. 
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Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the 
devil  his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed ;  there  ftands  your  friend  for 
the  devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb, 
with — A  pox  of  the  devil/ 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how 
much — A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  (hot. 

Con.  You  have  fhot  over. 

Orl.  'Tis  not  the  firft  time  you  were  overihot. 


Enier  a  Meflengcr. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  conftable,   the  Englifh  lie 
within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 
Con.  Who  hath  meafured  the  ground? 
Mess.  The  lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  a  valiant  and  moft  expert  gentleman.— 
Would  it  were  day !  ^ — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  Eng- 
land !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevilh*  fellow  is 
this  king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fet-brain'd 
followers  fo  far  out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Con.  If  the  Englifh  had  any  apprehenfion,  they 
would  run  away. 


4 twitb — A  fox  of  the  devil.]     The   quartos,    1600  and 

1 608 ,  read — avithf  a  jogge  of  the  devil.     Stesvens. 

^  'Would  it  <were  day  /]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  fucceeding 
fpeeches,  the  quartos,  {600  and  1608,  conclude  this  fcene  with  a 
couplet : 

"  Come,  come  away ; 

"  The  fun  is  high,  and  we  wear  out  the  day."   Steevens. 

6 peevijb — ]  in  ancient  language,  fignified — foolifh,  filly. 

Many  examples  of  this  are  given  m  a  note  on  Cjmheline^  A61  L 
fc.  vii :— -<«  He's  ftrange  and/<n/^."    Stbbvbns. 
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Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any 
intelle<5tual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  fuch 
heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  ifland  of  England  breeds  very  va- 
liant creatures  ;  their  maftiiFs  are  of  unmatchable 
courage. 

Orl.  Foolifhcurs!  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Ruffian  bear,  and  have  their  heads 
crufh'd  like  rotten  apples :  You  may  as  well  fay, 
— that's  a  valiant  flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfafton 
the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Juft,  juft;  and  the  men  do  fympathizc 
with  the  maftiffs,  in  robuftious  and  rough  coming 
on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives:  and  then 
give  them  great  meals  of  beef,'  and  iron  and  fteel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  thefe  Englifh  are  fhrewdly  out  of 
beef. 

Con.  Then  we  fhall  find  to-morrow — they  have 
only  ftomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it 
time  to  arm;  Come,  fhall  we  about  it? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock:   but,  let  me  fee, — 
by  ten. 
We  (hall  have  each  a  hundred  Englifhmen. 

[Exeunt. 

'  give  them  great  meals  ©/"beef,]    So,  in  King  Ediuard  III. 

T596: 

"  but  fcant  them  of  their  chines  of  beef, 

«*  And  take  away  their  downy  feathcrlieds/'  &c. 

Steevens. 

Our  author  had  the  chronicle  in  his  thoughts :  •* keep  an 

EngUlb   man  one  month   from    his   warm   bed,  fat  beef   ilale 
drink."  Scq. 

So  alfo,  in  the  old  King  Henry  V : 

*•  Why,  take  an  Englilhman  out  of  his  warm  bed, 

••  And  his  ftale  drink,  but  one  moneth, 

*'  And,  alas,  what  will  become  of  him  ?"    Ma  lone. 
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ACT        IV. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chorus.  Now  entertain  conjedlure  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  veflel  of  the  univerfe.^ 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  ftilly  founds,'^ 

•  Fills  the  nxiide  liejjel  of  the  univcrfc]  Unhverfe  for  horizon  :  for 
we  are  not  to  think  Shakfpcare  fo  ignorant  as  to  imagine  it  was 
night  over  the  whole  globe  at  once.  He  intimates  he  knew  other- 
wife,  by  that  fine  line  in  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  following  darknefs  like  a  dream.*' 

fiefides,  the  imaee  he  employs  (hows  he  meant  but  half  the  globe ; 
the  horizon  round,  which  has  the  (hape  of  a  vefTel  or  goblet. 

Warburtoit. 
There  is  a  better  proof,  that  Shakfpeare  knew  the  order  of  night 
and  day,  in  Macbeth: 

•*  Now  o'er  the  <me  half  world 

••  Nature  feems  dead." 
But  there  was  no  great  need  of  any  juftification.  The  unkftr/e,  in 
its  original  fenfe,  no  more  means  this  globe  fingly  than  the  circuit 
of  the  horizon ;  but,  however  large  in  its  philoiophical  fenfe,  it 
may  be  poetically  ufed  for  as  much  of  the  world  as  falls  under 
obfervation.  Let  me  remark  further,  that  ignorance  cannot  be 
certainly  inferred  from  inaccuracy.  Knowlolge  is  not  alwayt 
prefent.    Johnson. 

The  tuide  'vejfel  of  the  univerfe  is  derived,  I  apprehend,  from  t 
different  fource  than  that  which  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes.  Shak« 
fpeare  in  another  play  ftyles  night  the  blanket  of  the  dark:  it  is 
probable  that'lKe  amnity  between  blanket  Kndjbeet  fuggefted  ro  him' 
the  further  relation  between  Jheet  and  'vej/el,  which  occurs  in  the 
ASisy  ch.  X,  v.  1 1 : — "  and  faw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  'veffel 
defcending  unto  him,  as  if  it  had  been  zl  great  sheet,  knit  at.  the 
four  comers  t  and  let  danjjn  unto  the  earth."     Henley. 

9  ftilly y&«»^/,]     A  iimilar  idea  perhaps  was  meant  to  be 

givep  by  Barnaby  Googe  in  his  verfion  of  Palingenius,  1 561  : 

«  Which  with  a  pleafaunt  hujhjng  found 
'*  Provok'd  the  ioyes  of  bed."     Steevems.    . 
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That  the  fix'd  fentinels  almoft  receive 
The  fecret  whi/pers  of  each  other's  watch :  * 
Fire  anfwers  fire ;  ^  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  face :  * 
Steed  threatens  deed,  in  high  and  boaflful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  ^  and  from  the  tents/ 

&il\y /oundtf]    i.  c.  gently,   lowly.     So,  in  the  Sacred 

Writings :  "  ay?///  fmall  voice."    Maloni. 

*  ne  fecret  ivbifpers  of  each  other's  ivatcb  :]  Holinlhed  fays, 
that  the  diflance  between  the  two  armies  was  but  two  hundred  and 
£fty  paces.    M  a  l  o  n  e. 

5  Fire  anfwers  fire  {]     This  circumftance  is  alfo  taken  from 

Holinlhed :  " but  at  their  coming  into  the  village,  fires  were 

made  (by  the  Englifh)  to  give  light  on  every  fide,  as  there  like« 
wife  were  in  the  French  hoite."    Ma  lone. 

^  the  other's  VLmhtT*6,face :]    Of  this  epithet  ufed  by  Shak. 

fpeare  in  his  defcription  of  fires  refledted  by  night,  Mr.  Pope  knew 
the  value,«and  has  tranfplanted  it  into  the  Iliad  on  a  like  occa* 
£tm: 

*•  Whofc  umber* d  arms  by  turns  thick  flalhes  fend." 

Umber  is  a  brown  colour.     So,  in  Asjom  like  it : 
«  And  with  a  kind  of  umber  fmirch  my  £ice." 

The  diflant  vifages  of  the  foldiers  would  certainly  appear  of  this 
bttc,  when  beheld  through  theli^t  of  midnight  fires.  iixB evens* 

Umbered  certainly  means  here  dtfcoloured  by  the  gleam  of  the 
fires.  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy, 
^iWch 'being  mixed  with  water  produces  luch  a  dulky  yellow  colour 
as  the  gleam  of  fire  by  night  gives  to  the  countenance. — ^Our  author's 
profeffion  probably  fumiflied  him  with  this  epithet ;  for  fix)m  an 
old  manufcript  play  in  my  poflcifion,  entitled  The  Telltale,  it  ap- 
pears that  amber  was  ufed  m  the  ftage-exhibitions  of  his  time,  in 
that  piece  one  of  the  marginal  diredions  is,  <'  He  umbers  her  face." 

fj>    Maloni. 

*  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;]  Hence  perhapi'  the  following- 
idea  in  Milton's  L*  Allegro: 

«•  And  finging  ftartle  the  dull  night.**    STBByiNs, 

• and  from  the  tents,]  ^  See  the  preparation  for  the  battle 

between  Palamon  and  Arcite,  in  Chaucer  : 

«'  And  on  the  morwe,  when  the  day  'gan  fpring, 
*'  Of  horfe  and  harneis  noife  and  clattering, 
«*  There  was  in  the  hoftclries  all  aboute : — 
<«  The  fomy  fiedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
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The  armourers,  accomplifliing  the  knights, 

With  bufy  hammers  doling  rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowfy  morning  name.' 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  fecure  in  foul^ 

The  confident  and  over-Iufty  •  French 

Do  the  low-rated  Englifh  play  at  dice; ' 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tedioufly  away.     The  poor  condemned  Englifh, 

Like  facrifices,  oy  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger;  and  their  gefturc  fad. 

Inverting  lank-lean  cheeks,*  and  war-worn  coats^ 

**  Gnawing,  zrAfaft  the  armureres  alfo 

••  With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro,'*  &c. 

T.  Walton. 
'  And  the  third  hwr  of  drowfy  morning  name]     The  old  copy— « 
nam'dm    Stesvbms. 

How  mach  better  might  we  read  thus  ? 

The  country  cocks  do  cronv,  the  clocks  do  toU^ 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowfj  morning  name.     Tr  &WH  tTT« 

I  have  admitted  this  very  neceflary  and  elegant  emendation. 

Stiitiks* 
Sir  T.  Hanmer>  with  almoft  equal  probability,  reads : 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowfy  morning's  nam'd.     M  A L o  N  I. 

•  — —  w^^T-lufty — ]  i.  e.  o^xfeucy.  So,  in  Sir  Thomas  North't 
tranflation  of  Plutarch : — **  Caffius's  foldien  did  (hewe  themfelves 
Terie  ftubbornc  and  lujiie  in  the  campe,"  &c.    Stibvb  ws. 

9  Do  the  lonv-rated  Englijh  flay  at  dice ;]  i.  e.  do  plj^  them  awtjT 
it  dice.     WAaBV^TON. 

From  Holinfticd :   "  The  Frenchmen  in  the  mean  while,  at 

.  though  they  had  been  fure  of  vidory,  made  great  triumphe,  for 

the  captaines  had  determined  before  how  to  divide  the  fpaiX^  and  the 

fouldiers  the  night  before  had  f  laid  the  Englijhmen  at  dice^      Ma  l  o  n  B. 

*  Invefting  lank-lean  cheeks, 1  A  gefturc  iufuefHug  cbeeh'ivtd  coatt 
U  nonfenfe.    We  (hould  read : 

Invoft  in  lank-Uan  cheeks*  ■    ■  ..     * . 
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Prcfenteth  them  ^  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghofts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent^ 
Let  him  cry — Praife  and  glory  on  his  head ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  vifits  all  his  hoft ; 
Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modeft  fmile ; 
And  calls  them — ^brothers,  friends,  and  country- 
men. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 


which  is  fenfe,  i.  e.  their  fad  geflare  was  cloath'd,  or  (et  off*,  in 
lean  cheeks  and  worn  coats*     The  image  is  ftrong  and  pi^arefqae. 

Warbu&ton* 
I  hncy  Shakfpeare  mieht  have  written  : 

/v  fading,  lank'Uan  cheeks y — &c.     Heath. 

Change  is  unneceilary.  The  harfhnefs  of  the  metaphor  is  what 
offendsy  which  means  only,  that  their  looks  are  invefted  in  mourn* 
fol  geftures. 

Such  another  harfti  metaphor  occurs  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 
**  For  my  part,  I  am  fo  attird  in  wonder, 
**  I  know  not  what  to  fay."    Ste evens. 

Gefturt  only  relates  to  their  cheeks^  after  which  word  there  fhould 
be  a  comma,  as  in  the  firft  folio.  In  the  fecond  fong  of  Sidney's 
Aftropbel  and  Stella: 

**  Anger  itevefts  the  face  with  a  lovely  grace."    Tollet* 

9  Prcfenteth  them — ]  The  old  copy  rtsA^r^prefented.  But  the 
prefent  time  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  defcription,  except 
in  this  inftance,  where  the  change  fcems  very  improper.  I  believe 
wc  Ihottld  read,  with  Hanmer,  pre/entetL    Steevbns. 

The  emendation,  in  my  opinion,  needs  no  j unification.  The 
falfe  concord  is  found  in  eveiy  page  of  the  old  editions.  Here  it 
cannot  be  corredled. 

A  paflage  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  III.  in  which  the  fame  falfe 
concord  is  found,  may  ferve  to  fupport  and  judify  the  emendation 
heiemade: 

««  The  red  rofe  and  the  white  are  in  his  face, 
«*  The  fatal  colours  of  our  driving  houfes : 
•*  The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  refembleth ; 
**  The  other  his  pale  cheehy  methinks,  pre/hiteth.** 
Of  the  two  laft  lines  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play  on  which  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  is  founded,    Malone. 
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How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all- watched  night : 
But  frefhly  looks^  and  over-bears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  femblancc,  and  fweet  majefty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks: 
A  largefs  univerfal,  like  the  fun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one,* 
Thawing  cold  fear.     Then,  mean '  and  gentle  all. 
Behold,  as  may  unworthinefs  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night : 
And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly; 
Where,  (O  for  pity!)  we  (hall  much  difgrace — 
With  four  or  five  mod  vile  and  ragged  foils. 
Right  ill  difpos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  name  of  Agincourt :  Yet,  fit  and  fee ; 
Minding  true  things,*  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 

[Exit. 

*  ^  largefs  wtwr/hl,  like  the/uttf 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  e^jery  one,]     **  Non  cnim  vox  ilia 
prseceptoris^  ut  coena.  minus  pluribus  fuffidt ;  fed  ut  fol,  univerj^f 
idem  lucis  calorifque  largitur."    Quintil.  de  Inftit*  Orat.  Lib.  L  c.  li. 
And  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Cant.  II.  v.  1 4 : 

'*  Brieht  as  the  fun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike, 
**  And,  like  the  fun  ^  they  fhine  on  all  alike** 

Holt  White, 

^  Then  mean,  &c.]     Old  copy — That  mean*     Malonk. 

As  this  floods  it  was  a  mod  perplexed  and  nonfenfical  pailkge, 
and  could  not  be  intelligible,  but  as  I  have  corre^ed  it.  The  poet, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  every  degree  of  his  audience,  tells  them  he'U 
fhow  (as  well  as  his  unworthy  pen  and  powers  can  defcribe  it)  a 
little  touch  or  (ketch  of  this  hero  in  the  nieht ;  a  faint  reiemblance 
of  that  cheerfulnefs  and  refolation  which  this  brave  prince  expreiled 
in  himfelf,  and  infpired  in  his  followers,    Theobald, 

^  Minding  true  things,]     To  mind  is  the  fame  as  to  call  to  re^ 

memb  ranee,     J  o  H  N  8  o  x* 
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SCENE     I. 

The  Englilh  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

r 

Enter  King  W^^KY ,  Bedford,  andGhOSTEK. 

K.  Hen.  Glofter,  'tis  true,  that  wc  arc  in  great 
danger; 
The  greater  therefore  fhould  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty! 
There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  obfervingly  diftil  it  out; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  ftirrcrs. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  hufbandry: 
Befides,  they  are  our  outward  confciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonifhing. 
That  we  fliould  drefs  us /airly  for  our  end.* 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himfelf. 

Enier  Erpingham. 
Good  morrow,  old  fir  Thomas  Erpingham:' 

*  That  tweflmld^t^^  ^%  fairly  for  our  tnd,'\  Drefs  usy  I  believe, 
means  here,  addrefs  us;  i.  e.  prepare  ourfelves.  So,  before,  in 
this  play: 

••  To.monx)w  for  our  march  we  are  addrefs' d*** 
It  fhould  therefore  be  printed — 'drefs  us.    M  a  l  o  n  s. 

I  do  not  lecolledl  that  any  one  of  our  author's  pla}'s  affords  an 
example  of  the  word—- <7^/^r^,  thus  abbreviated. 

Drtfsy  in  its  common  acceptation,  may  be  the  true  reading.  So« 
in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 

*'  They  come  like  facrifices  in  their  trim."    Steevbns. 

^  oldfr  Thomas  Erpingham :]  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  came 

over  with  Bolingbrokc  from  Bretagne,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners^to  receive  King  Richard's  abdication.     Edwards's  MS. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham   was  in   Henry  V.'s  time  warden  of 
Dover  cafUe.     His  arms  are  ftill  vifible  on  one  Ude  of  the  Roma» 
pharos.    Stsbvins. 
I 
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A  good  foft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlifti  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  fo,  my  liege ;  this  lodging  likes  me 
better. 
Since  I  may  fay — now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hes.  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  prcfent 
pains. 
Upon  example ;  fo  the  fpirit  is  eafed : 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defundl  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowfy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  called  flough  and  frefti  legerity.* 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  fir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 
Defire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.  We  (hall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace? 

K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bofom  muft  debate  awhile. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  blefs  thee,  noble 
Harry !  [Exit  Erpincham. 

K.  Hen.  God-a-mercy,  old  heart !  thou  fpeak'fl: 
cheerfully. 


*  fVith  cafted  flough  tff.]  Slough  is  the  fldn  which  the  (erpcnt 
annually  throws  oflT,  and  by  the  change  of  which  he  is  fuppoira  to 
regain  new  vigour  and  frefti  youth.  Legerity  is  lightnefs^  nimble- 
ne{s.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Stanyhurft's  tranflation  oi  Firgi!^  Book  IV.  irgi: 

"  Hiijlough  uncafing,  himfelf  now  youthfully  blcacheth." 
Legerity  is  a  word  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  E^ery  Man  wt  of  his 
Humour.     Ste  E  V  E  NS. 

D  d  2 
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Enter  Pistol. 

Pi  ST.  ^i  va  la? 

K.Hen.  a  friend. 

Pisr.  Difcufs  unto  me;  Art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  bafe,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pisr.  Trairft  thou  the  puiffant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  fo :  What  are  you  ? 

Pisr.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pisr.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame;' 
Of  parents  good,  of  fift  moft  valiant : 
I  kifs  his  dirty  fhoc,  and  from  my  hcart-ftrings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Pisr.   Le  Roy !  a  Cornifli  name :    art  thou  of 

Corniih  crew  ? 
K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welfhman. 
Pisr.  Know'ft  thou  Fluellen  ? 
K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pisr.  Tell  him.  Til  knock  his  leek  about  his 
pate. 
Upon  faint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your 
cap  that  day,  left  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pisr.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

9  an  imp  of  fame  {\  An  imp  is  Vijhoot  in  its  primitive  fcnic, 

but  means  a /<?^r  in  Shaklpcare.     In  Holinflied,  p.  951,  the  laft 

words  of  Lord  Cromwell  are  preferved,  who   fays;  *' and 

after  him  that  his  fonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodlie  /Vw/r,  may 
long  reignc  over  you."    Steivbns. 
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K.  Hen.  And  his  kinfman  too. 

PiST.  The Jigo  for  thee  then! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you  :  God  be  with  you  I 

Pjsr.  My  name  is  Piftol  cali'd.  [Exil. 

K.  Hen.  It  forts  *  well  with  your  fiercenefs. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  feverally. 

Goiv.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So  !  in  the  name  of  Chefhu  Chrift,  fpeak 
lower.*  It  is  the  greateft  admir^^tion  in  the  univer- 

*  //  forts — ]  i.  e.  it  agrees.  So,  in  Chapman's  vcrfion  of  the 
>7th  book  of  the  Odyjey: 

"  His  fairc  longTance  welly^r////^  with  his  hand."  Steevens. 

^  /f>rnk  lower.]    The  earlieft  of  the  quartos  reads^fpeak 

/fw^r,  which  in  that  ot  1608  is  made  /o^er.  The  alterations  made 
in  the  feveral  quartos^  and  in  all  the  folios  that  fucceeded  the  firft« 
by  the  various  printers  or  correftors  through  whofe  hands  they 
paired,  carry  with  them  no  authority  whatfocvcr;  yet  here  the 
corredion  happens ^  I  thinks  to  be  rieht.  The  editors  of  the  folio 
read — fpeak  V^ov^r.  I  have  no  douot  that  in  their  MS.  (for  this 
play  they  evidently  printed  from  a  MS.  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
fome  others,)  the  word  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  tranfcriber  was 
leixjer^  (as  in  that  copy  from  which  the  quarto  was  printed,)  and 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fenfe^  they  changed  this  to  fe*wer. 
Fluellen  could  not  with  any  propriety  call  on  Gower  to  fpeak 
frwer,  he  not  having  uttered  a  word  except  *•  Captain  Fluellen." 
Meeting  Fluellen  late  at  night,  and  not  being  certain  who  he  was, 
he  merely  pronounced  his  name.  Having  addreffed  him  in  too 
high  a  key,  the  Welchman  reprimands  him;  and  Gower  juftifies 
himfelf  by  faying  that  the  enemy  fpoke  fo  loud^  that  the  EnglUh 
could  hear  them  all  night.  But  what  he  fays  as  he  is  goine  out, 
puts,  I  think,  the  emendation  that  I  have  adopted,  beyond  doubt, 
I  will  do  4S  you  defire ;  •*  I  will  fpeak  lonver.** 

Shakfpeare  has  here  as  ufual  followed  Holinlhed :  "  Order  was 
taken  by  commandement  from  the  kin?,  after  the  army  was  firft 
fet  in  battaylc  array,  that  no  noife  or  clamour  Jbould  be  made  in  the 
hofle."     MaLONE. 

To  fpeak  lower  is  the  more  familiar  reading ;  but  to  fpeak  frwt 
js  a  provincial  phrafe  ilill  in  ufe  among  the  vulgar  in  foo^e  ccointies; 
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fal  'orld,  when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes 
and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept :  if  you  would 
take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey 
the  great,  you  fhall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there 
is  no  tiddle  taddle,  nor  pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's 
camp ;  I  warrant  you,  you  fhall  find  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  wars,*^  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms 
of  it,  and  the  fobriety  of  it,  and  the  modefty  of  it, 
to  be  otherwifc. 

GoH\  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  heard  him 
all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  st 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we 
Ihould  alfo,  look  you,  be  an  afs,  and  a  fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb ;  in  your  own  confcience  now  ? 

Gofv.  I  will  fpeak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  befeech  you,  that  you  will. 
[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hbn.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  faftiionj, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Wellhman* 


EnUr  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morn-i 
ing  which  breaks  yonder  ? 


fignifyingy  to  fpeak  in  a  ca/m,  fmall  voice ;  and  confcqucntly  has 
the  fame  meaning  as  lonu. — In  SuiTex  I  heard  one  female  fervant  fay 
to  another—"  Speak y^^r,  or  my  miftrefs  will  hear  you." 

Steevens. 

^  I  luarrant  youy  &c.]  Amongft  the  laws  and  ordinances  mili- 
laric  fet  down  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
printed  at  Le}'den,  1 586,  one  is,  that  **  No  man  (hall  make  anie 
outcrie  or  noife  in  any  watch,  ward,  ambufti,  or  anie  other  place 
*where  JiieHce  is  requifitey  and  neceflarie,  upon  paine  of  loffe  of  life  o^" 
limb  at  the  general's  difcrction,"    Reed. 
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Bates.  I  think  it  be :  but  wc  have  no  great 
caufe  to  defire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will.  We  fee  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but,  I  think,  we  (hall  never  fee  the  end  of  it. — 
Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

IViLL.  Under  what  captain  ferve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  fir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  mod  kind 
gentleman :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  eftate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wreck'd  upon  a  fand,  that 
look  to  be  wafti'd  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  fhould.  For, 
though  I  fpeak  it  to  you,  I  think,  the  king  is  but 
a  man,  as  I  am :  the  violet  fmells  to  him,  as  it  doth 
to  me;  the  element  fhows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me; 
all  his  fenfes  have  but  human  conditions:  ^  his  ce- 
remonies laid  by,  in  his  nakednefs  he  appears  but 
a  man ;  and  though  his  affecftions  are  higher  mounted 
than  ours,  yet,  when  they  ftoop,  they  ftoop  with  the 
like  wing;^  therefore  when  he  fees  reafon  of  fears, 

*  con Jif ions:]   2iTt  oualitUs.     The  meaning  is,  that  objeAs 

are  reprefented  by  his  fenfes  to  him,  as  to  other  men  by  theirs. 
What  is  danger  to  another  is  danger  likewife  to  him ;  and»  when 
he  i^h  fear,  it  is  like  the  fear  of  meaner  mortals.     Johnson. 

^  though  his  affedions  are  higher  mounted  than  ours ^  yet , 

nvhen  they  ftoop,  they  ftoop  ivith  the  like  iving ;]   This  paiTagC  alludes 
to  the  ancient  (port  of  falconry.     When  the  hawk,  after  fearing 
aloft,  or  mounting  high,  defcended  in  its  flight,  it  was  faid  to ftoof. 
So,  in  an  old  fong  on  falconry  in  my  MS.  of  old  fongs,  p.  480 : 
**  She  flieth  at  one 
**  Her  marke  jurope  upon, 

**  And  mounteth  the  welkin  cleare ; 
*'  Then  right  ^zftoopes, 
"  When  the  falkner  he  whoopes, 

•'  Triumphing  in  her  chaunticlcare,'*    Perc  v. 
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as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  fame 
rclifh  as  ours  are :  Yet,  in  reafon,  no  man  fhould 
poffefs  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  left  he,  by 
fhowing  it,  fhould  difhearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  (how  what  outward  courage  he 
will:  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he 
could  wifh  himfelf  in  the  Thames  up  to  the  neck ; 
and  fo  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  ad- 
ventures, fo  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  fpeak  my  confciencc 
of  the  king;  I  think,  he  would  not  wifh  himfelf 
any  where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  'would  he  were  here  alone;  fo 
fhould  he  be  fure  to  be  ranfom'd,and  a  many  poor 
men's  lives  faved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  fay,  you  love  him  not  fo  ill,  to 
wifh  him  here  alone;  howfoever  you  fpeak  this,  to 
feel  other  men's  minds :  Methinks,  I  could  not  die 
any  where  fo  contented,  as  in  the  king's  company; 
his  caufe  being  jufl,  and  his  quarrel  honourable.' 

JViLL.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  fhould  feck  after;' 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's 
fubjedls :  if  his  caufe  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to 
the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But,  if  the  caufe  be  not  good,  the  king 
himfelf  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make;  when  all 

'  his  caufe  beingyi^^  and  his  quarrel  honourable. '\    So,  Ho- 

linfhed:  " calling  his  capitalnes  and  his  fouldiers  aboute  him, 

he  [Henry  V.]  made  to  them  a  right  harty  oration,  requiring  iheni 
to  play  the  men,  that  they  might  obtaine  a  glorious  vidorie,  as 
there  was  good  hope  they  ftiould,  if  they  woula  remember  the  jnji 
caufe  a  ni  quarrel  for  the  whiche  they  fought. "     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  Bates.  Aj'y  or  more  &c.]  This  fentiment  docs  not  correfpond 
with  what  Bates  has  juft  before  faid.  The  fpcech,  1  believe,  fhould 
be  given  to  Couru    Sec  p.  41 1 «  n.  5.     Malon  e. 
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thofe  lees,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopp'd  off  in  a 
battle,  mall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,^  and  cry 
all — We  died  at  fuch  a  place;  fome,  fwearing; 
fome,  crying  for  a  furgeon;  fome,  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  fome,  upon  the  debts  they 
owe ;  fome,  upon  their  children  rawly  left.*  I  am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  battle;  for 
how  can  they  charitably  difpofe  of  any  thing,  when 
blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if  thcfe  men  do  not 
die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that 
,  led  them  to  it ;  whom  to  difobey,  were  againft  all 
proportion  of  fubjedion. 

A^  Hek.  So,  if  a  fon,  that  is  by  his  father  fent 
about  merchandifc,  do  finfully  mifcarry  upon  the 
fea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickcdnefs,  by  your  rule, 
Ihould  be  impofed  upon  his  father  that  fent  him : 
or  if  a  fervant,  under  his  mailer's  command,  tranf- 
porting  a  fum  of  money,  be  aflail'd  by  robbers, 
and  die  in  many  irreconcil'd  iniquities,  you  may 
call  the  bufinefs  of  the  mafter  the  author  of  the 
fervant's  damnation: — But  this  is  not  fo:  the  king 
is  not  bound  to  anfwer  the  particular  endings  of  his 
foldiers,  the  father  of  his  fon,  nor  the  mafter  of 
his  fervant ;  for  they  purpofe  not  their  death,  when 
they  purpofe  their  fervices.  Bcfides,  there  is  no 
king,  be  his  caufe  never  fo  fpotlefs,  if  it  come  to 
the  arbitrement  of  fwords,  can  try  it  out  with  all 
unfpotted  foldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on 
them  the  guilt  of  prerpeditated^nd  contrived  mur- 

9  the  latter  day,"]    i.  e.  the  loft  clay,  the  day  of  judgement. 

Our  author  has,  in  other  inftances,  ufed  the  comparathje  for  the 
fuferlative.     Steevens. 

*  —  their  children  rawly  Uft.  ]      That  is,   ^without  preparation ^ 
^nfiily^fuddeiily,      Wliat  is  not  matured  is  raiu.      So,  in  Macbeth  : 
•*  Why  in  this  ra^wnefs  left  he  wife  and  children  ?*' 

Johnson, 

Raujiy  left,  i%  left yiung  and  belple/s.     RxTSON. 
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der ;  fome,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken 
feals  of  perjury  ;*^  fome,  making  the  wars  their  bul- 
wark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bofom  of 
peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  thefe 
men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun  native 
punilhment/  though  they  can  outftrip  men,  they 
have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God :  war  is  his  beadle, 
war  is  his  vengeance ;  fo  that  here  men  are  punifh'd, 
for  before-breach  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now  the 
king'&  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death,  they 
have  borne  life  away ;  and  where  they  would  be  fafe, 
they  perifh  :  Then  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  king  guilty  t)f  their  damnation,  than  he  was 
before  guilty  of  thofe  impieties  for  the  which  they 
arc  now  vifited.  Every  fubjed's  duty^  is  the 
king's ;  but  tvtry  fubjedl's  foul  is  his  own.  There- 
fore Ihould  every  foldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every 
fick  man  in  his  bed,  wa(h  every  mote  ^  out  of  his 
confcience :  and  dying  fo,  death  is  to  him  advan- 
tage; or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blefledly  loft, 
wherein  fuch  preparation  was  gained  :  and,  in  him 

9 the  broken  fcals  of  pcrjur}' ;]     So,  in  the  fong  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  Aft  of  Meajure  for  Meafure  : 

"  That  fo  fweetly  were  y^^y^i^rw 

"  Seals  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain,"     Steeveks. 

* naitivt  puni/iment,]    That  is,  punifhment  in  their  native 

country.     Heath. 

So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcenc : 

**  A  many  of  our  bodies  fhall,  no  doubt, 
"  Find  »fl/w^  graves."     Malone. 

'Native  punijhment  is  fuch  as  they  are  born  to,  if  they  offend. 

Steevens, 
5  Everyfuhjea's  duty — ]  This  is  a  very  juft  diftinftion,  and  the 
whole  argument  is  well  followed,  and  properly  concluded. 

Johnson. 

4  . every  mote — ]     Old  copy — moth^  which  was  only  the 

ancient  fpcUing  of  mote.  I  fufpeAed,  but  did  not  know,  this  to  he 
the  cafe,  when  I  propofed  the  true  reading  of  a  pafTage  in  K.  John. 
5ce  Vol.  VIII.  p.  X  2i,  n.  6.    Malokb. 
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that  efcapcs,  it  were  not  fin  to  think,  that  making 
God  fo  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to 
fee  his  greatnefs,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  Ihould 
prepare. 

JViLL.  *Tis  certain,^  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the 
ill  upon  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to  anfwcr 
for  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  defire  he  fliould  anfwer  for  me; 
and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lufl:ily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myfelf  heard  the  king  fay,  he  would 
not  be  ranfom'd. 

IViLL.  Ay,  he  faid  fo,  to  make  us  fight  cheer- 
fully :  but,  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be 
ranfom'd,  and  we  ne'er  the  wifer. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  never  truft  his 
word  after. 

Will.  'Mafs,  you'll  pay  him  then'/'  That's  a  pe- 
rilous (hot  out  of  an  elder  gun,'  yhat  a  poor  and 
private  difpleafure  can  do  againft  a  monarch !  you 
may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  fun  to  ice,  with 

5  Will,  *Tis  certain y  &c.]    In  the  quarto  this  little  fpeech  is  not 

fiven  to  the  fame  foldier  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
ing  was  anfwerable  for  the  mifchiefs  of  war ;  and  who  afterwtrdb 
fives  his  glove  to  Henry.  The  perfons  arc  indeed  there  only 
illinguifhed  by  figures,  1,2,  3. — But  this  circumllance,  as  weU  as 
the  tenour  of  die  prefent  fpeech,  fliews,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
Williams,  who  has  juft  been  maintaining  the  contrary  do^nne. 
It  might  with  propriety  be  transferred  to  dmrt^  who  is  on  the 
fcene,  and  fays  fcarccly  a  word .     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  *Mafsy  you  II  pay  him  then  /]  To  pay  in  old  language  meant  to 
thrajh  or  heat\  and  here  fignifies  to  bring  to  account,  to  punifh. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  4c 8,  n.  2.  The  text  is  here  made  out  from  the 
folio  and  quarto.     Ma  lone. 

7  ^—^That*  s  a  perilous  Jhot  out  of  an  elder  gun  ^  In  the  old  play 
[the  quarto,  1600,]  the  thought  is  more  opened.  //  //  a  great  di/t 
pleafure  that  an  elder  gun  can  do  againft  41  cannon^  or  a  fubjea  againft 
a  monarch.    Johnson, 
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fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather.  You'll 
never  truft  his  word  after !  come,  'tis  a  foolifti  fay- 
ing. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  fomething  too  round  ;' 
I  Ihould  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live. 

K.  Hen*  I  embrace  it. 

JViLL.  How  fhall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet:  then,  if  ever  thou  dareft  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

JViLL.  Here's  my  glove;  give  me  another  of 
thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  alfo  wear  in  ray  cap:  if  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  fay,  after  to-morrow.  This  is 
my  glove,  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on 
the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  challenge 
it. 

Will.  Thou  dareft  as  well  be  hang'd. 
K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  Engliih  fools,  be  friends ; 
we  have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell 
how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.    Indeed,   the  French  may  lay  twenty 

7  too  round ;]  i.  e.  too  rough,  too  unceremonious.     So,  in 

Hamlet  : 

**  'Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. ' '    S  t e  e  v  e  n  s . 
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French  crowns*  to  one,  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they 
bear  them  on  their  (houlders :  But  it  is  no  Englilh 
treafon,  to  cut  French  crowns;  and,  to-morrow, 
the  king  himfeif  will  be  a  clipper. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers. 
Upon  the  king!  ^  let  us  our  lives,  our  fouls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  fins,  lay  on  the  king; — we  muft  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition!  twin-born  with  greatnefs, 
Subjedled  to  the  breath*  of  every  fool, 
Whofe  fenfe  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wring- 
ing! 
What  infinite  heart's  eafe  mufl:  kings  negledl. 
That  private  men  enjoy? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  fave  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  fufFer'ft  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worfliippers? 


-  tuuenty  French  crcnvns — ]  This  conceit,  rather  too  low  for 
las  been  air     * 
difeafc.     Johnson. 


a  I<Ine,  has  been  already  explained,   as  alluding  to  the  venereal 
'"*  aie. 


There  is  furely  no  neceHity  for  fuppofing  any  allufion  in  this 
P^J^g^  to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  conceit  hero  feeros  to  turn 
merely  upon  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  crouon,  which  (ignifies  cither 
a  coin,  or  a  head,     Tyrwhitt. 

9  Upon  the  king!  &c.]  This  beautiful  fpeech  was  added  after  the 
firft  edition.     Pope. 

There  is  fomethine  very  ftriking  and  folemn  in  this  foIUoquy^ 
into  which  the  king  breaks  immediately  as  foon  as  he  is  left  alone. 
Something  like  this,  on  lefs  occafions,  every  breaft  has  felt.  Re- 
fle^lion  and  ferioufnefs  ruih  upon  the  mind  upon  the  feparation  of  a 
gay  company,  and  efpecially  after  forced  and  unwilling  merriment. 

Johnson. 

*  Snhje^cd  to  the  breath — ]  The  old  copies  have  ovXy^ubje^ ; 
but  (for  the  fake  of  metre)  I  have  not  fcrupled  to  read — fubjedr^/, 
on  the  authority  of  the  following  paflage  in  King  John  : 

'*  Subje^</ tribute  to  commanding  love—."    Steevini. 
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What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

O  ceremony,  (how  me  but  thy  worth! 

What  is  the  foul  of  adoration?* 

Art  thou  aught  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy  being  fear*d. 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'ft  thou  oft,  inftead  of  homage  fweet. 

But  poifon'd  flattery  ?  O,  be  fick,  great  greatncfs. 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 

Think'ft  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 


*  What  are  thy  rents F  nvhat  are  thy  comings-in? 
O  ceremoTr^f  Jbonv  me  hut  thy  njjorth ! 
What  is  thc/oulof  adorathn?^  The  firft  copy  reads. 
What?  is  thy /oul of  adoration? 
This  is  incorreft,  but  I  think  we  may  dircovcr  the  true  reading 
eafily  enough  to  be, 

What  is  thy  foul i  O  adoration? 
That  is,  O  reverence  paid  to  kings,  m^hat  art  thou  ivithin  ?  What 
are  thy  real  qualities  ?  What  is  thy  intrinjic  value?     Johnson. 

I  have  received  Mr,  Malone's  amendment,  which  he  thus  ex- 
plains : — "  What  is  the  real  worth  and  intrinfick  value  of  adora- 
tion?" 

The  quarto  has  not  this  fpeech.     The  folio  reads. 
What  ?  is  ihy/oul  of  odor  at  ion  ?     St  E  E  V  e  N  s . 

The  latter  word  was  corredled  in  the  fecond  folio.  For  the  other 
emendation,  now  made,  I  am  anfwerable.  Thy^  thee,  and  they, 
are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old  copies.  In  many  of  our 
author's  plays  we  find  fimilar  expreilions:  in  Troilus  and  Creffida, — 
••  my  very  foul  of  counfel ;"  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I. — «*  the 
foul  <3/'hope;  and  \n  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream, — "  xht  foul  of 
love."     Again,  in  the  play  before  us: 

"  There  is  {omefoul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil." 
Dr.  Johnfr»n  reads. 

What  is  thy  fottl,  .0  adoration? 
But  the  miilake  appears  to  roe  more  likely  to  have  happened  in  the 
word  thy  than  in  of-,  and  the  examples  that  I  have  produced  fupport 
that  opinion,    NIa l o  n  e« 
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Canft  thou,  when  thou  command'ft  the  beggar's 

knee. 
Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream. 
That  play 'ft  fo  fubtly  with  a  king's  repofe; 
I  am  a  king,  that  find  thee;  and  I  know, 
•Tis  not  the  balm,  the  fcepter,  and  the  ball. 
The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  entertiffued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king,' 
The  throne  he  fits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  ftiore  of  this  world. 
No,  not  all  thefe,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  thefe,  laid  in  bed  majeftical. 
Can  fleep  fo  foundly  as  the  wretched  flavc;  ♦ 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm'd  with  diftrefsful  bread ; 
Never  fees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell;  v^ 

But,  like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rife  to  fet,  "^ 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elyfium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rife,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horfe; 
And  follows  fo  the  ever-running  year 

^  — ; —  farced  title  running  &c,]  Farced  is  ftuffed.  The  tumid 
puffy  titles  with  which  a  king's  name  is  always  introduced.  This 
I  think  is  the  fenfe.     Joh  nson. 

So,  in  All  for  Money  ^  by  T.  Lupton,  1 978 : 

**  belly-gods  fo  fwarra, 

'*  Farced^  and  flowing  with  all  kind  of  gall," 
Again : 

"  And  like  a  greedy  cormorant  with  belly  £M/arced*" 
Again,  in  Jaco^  and  Efau^  1 568 : 

"  To  make  both  broth  tluA  farcing,  and  that  full  dcinty." 
Again,  in  Stanyhurft's  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of  Virgil: 

«•  Or  eels  zx^  farcing  with  dalce  and  dclicat  hoonny." 
Again,  in  E'very  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : 

"  farce  thy  lean  ribs  with  it  too."    Stbevens. 

^  Can  Jleep  fo  foundly  &c.]  Thefe  lines  are  exqoifitely  plcafing. 
Tofiveat  in  the  eye  ofPhcebus,  and  to  Jleep  in  Elyfium,  arc  cxprciTions 
Tcry  poetical.    Johnson, 
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With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  fuch  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  flcep. 
Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  flave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  grofs  brain  little  wots. 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 
Whofe  hours  the  peafant  bcft  advantages.^ 

Enter  ErpinChaM. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  ab- 
fence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K,  Hen.  Good  old  knight. 

Colled:  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
ril  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  fhall  do't,  my  lord.     [^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles!  fteel  my  foldiers* 
hearts ! 
Poflefs  them  not  with  fear;  take  from  them  now 
The  fenfe  of  reckoning,  if  the  oppofed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them !  * — Not  to-day,  O 
Lord, 


•  but little  nvotSf 


What  ivatch  the  king  keeps  t9  maintain  the  peace, 

Whofe  hours  the  peafant  beft  advantages.]  The  fenfe  of  this 
paffage,  which  is  expreffed  with  fome  flight  obfcurity,  feems  to 
DC — He  lit  lie  knon.vs  at  the  expence  ofho*w  much  royal  *vigilance^  that 
peace ^  nuhich  brings  mofl  ad'vantage  to  the  peafant ^  is  maintained.  To 
advantage t  is  a  verb  elfewhere  ufcd  by  Shakfpearc.  Steevens. 
6  I  take  from  them  nonv 

Thefaife  of  reckonings   if  the  oppofed  numbers 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  I]    The  firll   folio  reads — of  the 
oppofed  numbers.     Steevens. 

The  poet  might  intend,  *«  Take  from  them  the  fenfe  of  reckon- 
ing thoJc  oppofed  numbers;  ivhich  might  pluck  their  courage  from 
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0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compafling  the  crown ! 

them."  But  the  relative  not  being  exprcflcd,  the  fenfe  is  very  ob* 
feu  re.  The  flight  corredion  I  have  given  \^left  the  oppofcd  num- 
bers— ]  makes  it  clear  and  eafy.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  , 

The  change  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Warburton,  and  rightly.  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  reads : 

the  oppo/ed  numbers 

Which  ftand  before  them. 
This  reading  he  borrowed  from  the  old  quarto,  which  gives  the 
pailage  thus : 

^ake  from  them  nonu  the  fenfe  of  reckonings 

l^hat  the  oppofed  multitudes  luhich  fiand  before  them 

May  not  appal  their  courage.     Johnson. 
Theobald's  alteration  certainly  makes  a  very  good  fenfe ;  but,  I 
think,  we  might  read,  with  lefs  deviation  from  the  prefent  text : 

—if  th*  oppofed  numbers 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them. 
In  conjedural  criticifm,  as  in  mechanics,  the  perfection  of  the  ait^ 

1  apprehend,  confifts  in  producing  a  given  efie^  with  the  leaft 
pomble  force,     Tyrwhitt. 

I  think  Theobald's  reading  preferable  to  that  of  Tyrwhitt, 
which  the  editor  has  adopted ;  for  if  the  oppofed  numbers  did 
adlually  pluck  their  hearts  from  them,  it  was  of  no  confequence 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  the  fenfe  of  reckoning.     M.  Mason. 

The  ingenious  commentator  feems  to  forget  that,  if  the  fenfe  of 
reckoning,  in  confequence  of  the  King's  petition,  was  taken  from 
them,  the  numbers  oppofed  to  them  would  be  no  longer  formidable. 
When  they  could  no  more  count  their  enemi^,  they  could  no  longer 
fear  them.  It  will  be  the  lot  of  few  criticks  to  retire  with  advan- 
tage gained  over  the  remarks  of  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  T}vwhitt. 

Steeven5« 

The  old  reading  appears  to  be  right.  TTic  king  prays  that  his 
men  may  be  unable  to  reckon  the  enemy's  force,  that  their  hearts 
(i.  e.  their  fenfe  and  pailions)  may  be  taken  from  them :  that  they 
may  be  as  brave  as  a  total  abfence  of  all  feeling  and  reflexion  can 
make  them.  An  explanation  which  feems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  old  quarto.     Ritson. 

In  King  John,  edit.  1632,  thefe  words  [//  and  of:  See  the  pre- 
ceding note  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt :]  have  again  been  confounded; 

•*  Lord  of  our  prefence,  Angiers,  and  if  you," 
inftead  of— ^ you.     The  fame  millake  has,  I  think,  happened  alfo 
in  Jfwelfth  Night,  folio,  1623 : 

"  For,  fuch  as  we  arc  made  if  fuch  we  be." 

Vol.  IX.  E  e 
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I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new ; 

And  on  it  have  beftow'd  more  contrite  tears. 

Than  from  it  iffued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 

Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 


where  we  (hould  certainly  read — 

'*  For,  fuch  as  we  are  made  of^  fuch  we  be." 
In  the  fubfequent  fcene  we  have  again  the  {ame  thought.     The 
Conftable  ot  France  after  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  take  horie, 
adds> 

"  Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  ftarved  band, 
"  And  your  fair  (hew  (hallyk-i  anut^  tbeir/oMls, 
**  Leavmg  them  bat  the  (hales  and  hulks  of  men." 
In  Hall's  Cbrwticle,  Henrt  IV.  fol.  25,  we  find  a  kindred 
expreflion  to  that  in  the  text :  '*  Henry  encouraged  his  part  fo, 
that  they  took  their  hearts  to  them,  and  manly  fought  with  their 
enemies." 

A  pa(rage  in  the  fpeech  which  the  fame  chronicler  has  jmt  into 
Henry's  mouth,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  may  aMo  dirow 
fome  light  on  that  before  us,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  emendation 
that  has  been  made :  "  Therefi)re,  putting  your  only  truft  in  him, 
let  not  their  multitude  feare  ywr  beartes,  nor  their  great  number 
abate  your  courage •' 

The  paflage  ftands  thus  in  the  quarto,  1600: 
'Take  from  them  nonu  thefenfe  of  reckonings 
That  the  oppofed  numbers  <wbicbjiand  before  them. 
May  not  appal  their  courage. 
This  fully  refutes  the  notion  of  an  anonymous  remarker,  [Mr. 
Ritfon,]  who  underftands  the  word  p/uck  as  optative,  and  fuppofes 
that  Henry  calls  on  the  God  of  battles  to  deprive  his  foldiers  of 
their  hearts ;  that  is,  of  their  courage,  for  fuch  is  evidently  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expreffion; — (fo  in  the  common  phrafc,  **  have  a  good 
heart," — and  in  the  pafTage  juft  quoted  from  Hall;}  though  this  com- 
mentator choofes  to  und^and  by  the  word— fenfe  and  pajpom. 

Mr.  Theobald  and  fome  other  commentators  feem  indeed  to  think 
that  any  word  may  be  fubftituted  for  another,  if  thereby  fenfe  may 
be  obtained ;  but  a  word  ought  rarely  to  be  fubftituted  m  the  room 
of  another,  unlef<i  either  the  emendation  bears  fuch  an  affinity  to 
the  corrupted  reading,  as  that  the  error  might  have  arifen  uom 
the  miftake  of  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  compofuor  or  tranfcriber;  or 
a  word  has  been  caught  inadvertently  by  the  compofitor  from  a 
preceding  or  a  fubfequent  line.    Maloni* 
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Two  chantries,''  where  the  fad  and  folemn  priefts 
Sing  ftill  for  Richard's  foul.     More  will  I  do: 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 
Imploring  pardon/ 

'  Tnvo  chantries,']  One  of  thcfc  monafleries  was  for  Carthufian 
monks,  and  was  called  Bethlehrm;  the  other  was  for  religious  men 
and  women  of  the  order  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  was  named  Sioftm 
They  were  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  Thames,  and  adjoined  the  royal 
manor  of  Sbeene,  now  called  RUlmond^    Ma  lone. 

•  Since  that  my  penitence  comes  afier  all. 
Imploring  pardonA  We  muft  obfcrve,  that  Henry  IV.  had  com- 
mitted an  injaftice,  of  which  he  and  hisy^fr  reap'd  the  fruits.  But 
reafon  tells  us,  juftice  demands  that  they  who  (hare  the  profits  of 
iniquity,  (hall  (hare  alfo  in  the  pimi(hment.  Scripture  again  tells 
OS,  that  when  men  have  finned,  the  grace  of  God  gives  frequent 
invitations  to  repentance :  which,  in  the  language  of  divines,  axe 
ffyled  calls.  Thefe,  if  neriedcd,  or  carelefsly  dallied  with,  are, 
at  length,  irrecoverably  withdrawn,  and  then  repentance  comes  too 
late.  AU  this  (hows  that  the  unintelligible  reading  of  the  text 
fhould  be  corredled  thus : 

comes  after  call.     Warburton. 

I  wi(h  the  commentator  had  explained  his  meaning  a  little 
better;  for  his  comment  is  to  me  lefs  intelligible  than  the  text. 
I  know  not  what  he  thinks  of  the  king's  penitence,  whether  comine 
in  confequence  of  call,  it  is  fufficient ;  or  whether  coming  when  calls 
have  ceafedi  it  is  incffWlual.  The  firft  fenfe  will  fuit  but  ill  with 
the  pofition,  that  all  *which  he  can,  do  is  nothing  ijuorth;  and  the 
latter  as  ill  with  the  intention  of  Shakfpeare,  who  certainly  doei 
not  mean  to  reprefent  the  king  as  abandoned  and  reprobate. 

The  old  readine  is  in  my  opinion  caiy  and  right.  /  do  all  this, 
fays  the  king,  though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  nvorth,  is  fo 
far  from  an  adequate  expiation  of  the  crime,  that  penitence  comet 
after  all,  imploring  pardon  both  for  the  crime  and  the  expiation. 

JOHNSOK. 

I  am  fenfibie  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  (works  of  piety  and 
charity,)  which  I  have  done  or  can  do,  will  avail  nothing  towards 
the  remi(non  of  this  fin ;  fince  I  well  know  that  after  all  this  is 
done,  true  penitence,  and  imploring  pardon,  are  previoudy  and  in* 
difpenfably  neceflary  towards  my  obtaining  it.     Heath. 

I  (hould  not  have  reprinted  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  but  for  the 
fake  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  reply.  Mr.  Malonc,  however,  thinks  Mr. 
Heath's  cxpiication  more  correft.    Steevbns, 

E  e  2 
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Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.         My  brother  Glofter*s  voice  ? — Ay  ; 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee : — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  ftay  for  me. 

Exeunt, 

SCENE      II. 

T'be  French  Camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  Others. 

Orl.  The  fun  doth  gild  our  armour;  up,  my 
lords. 

Dau.  Montez  acbeval: — Myhorfc!  valet !  lac-^ 
quay  !  ha ! 

Orl.  O  brave  fpirit ! 

Dau.  Via! — les  eaux  et  la  terre"^ 

9  Via! — les  eaux  et  la  terrf^"]  Via  is  an  old  hortatory  exclama- 
tion* z&allom!    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.     So,  in  AT.  Edward  II L  i  C96 ; 

**  Then  Via!  for  the  fpacious  bounds  of  France!" 
Again,  in  Farajitafter^  or  The  Fanune^  by  John  Marllon,  1606 : 

'*  Come  Via!  to  this  feaftful  entertainment  I" 
Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  Will^  1 607 : 

•*  Tut,  Via!  let  all  run  glib  and  fquare!"     Steevens, 

This  dialogue  will  be  beft  explained  by  referring;  to  the  feventh 
fcene  of  the  preceding  adl,  in  which  the  Dauphin,  fpeaking  in 
admiration  of  his  horle,  fays,  ««  When  I  beftride  him,  I  foar,  I 
am  a  hawk:  he  trots  the  air: — It  is  a  beaft  for  Perfeus;  he  is  pure 
u/randyfrr,  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  nvater  never  appear 
in  him."  He  now,  feeing  his  horfe  at  a  diftance,  attempts  to  fay 
the  fame  thing  in  French :  "  Les  eaux  et  la  terrty*  the  waters  and 
the  earth — harve  nojhare  in  my  horfe* s  compofition^  he  was  going  to 
have  faid ;  but  is  prevented  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  replies,-— 
Canyon  add  nothing  more?  Is  he  not  air  and  fire?  Yes,  fays 
the  Dauphin,  and  even  heaven  itfelf.    He  had  in  the  former  fcene 
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Orl.  Rienpuis?  Vairetlefett 

Dau.  del  I  coufin  Orleans. 

Enter  Conllable. 

Now,  my  lord  Conftable  ! 

Coisr.  Hark,  how  our  fteeds  for  prefent  fervicc 
neigh. 

Dav.  Mount  them,  and  make  incifion  in  their 
hides ; 
That  their  hot  blood  may  fpin  in  Englifh  ^"jt^y 
And  dout  them*  with  fuperfluous  courage  :  Ha!. 


called  his  horfc  Wonder  of  Nature,  The  words,  however,  may 
admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  He  may  mean  to  boaft,  that, 
when  on  horfeback,  he  can  bound  over  all  the  elements,  and  even 
foar  to  heaven  itfelf,     M  a  L  o  n  e . 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  import  of  the  Dauphin's  words* 
I  do  not,  however,  think  the  foreeomg  explanation  right,  becaufe 
it  excludes  variety,  by  prefuming  that  what  has  been  already  faid  in 
one  language,  is  repealed  in  another.  Perhaps  this  infienificant 
fprig  of  royalty  is  only  capering  about,  and  utterin?  a  "  rhapfody 
of  words"  indicative  of  levity  and  high  fpirits,  but  guiltlefs  of 
any  precife  meaning.     Steevens. 

*  -^Wdout  them — ]  The  firil  folio  reads — doubt,  which,  per- 
haps, may  have  been  ufed  for  to  make  to  doubt  i  to  terrifie, 

Tyrwhitt. 

To  doubt,  or  (as  it  ought  to  have  been  fpclled)  dout,  is  a  word  ftill 
ufed  in  Warwicklhirc,  and  fignifies  to  do  out,  or  extinguijh^  Sec  a 
note  on  Hamlet,  Aft  I.  fc.  iv.  For  this  information  I  was  indebted 
to  my  late  friend,  the  Reverend  H.  Homer.     Steivbns. 

In  the  folio  where  alone  this  paiTage  is  found,  the  word  is  written 
doubt.  To  dout,  for  to  do  out,  is  a  common  phrafe  at  this  day  in 
Devonftiire  and  the  other  weftem  counties ;  where  they  often  fav, 
dout  the  fire,  that  is,  put  out  the  fire.  Many  other  words  of  the 
fame  flrudure  are  ufed  by  our  author ;  as,  to  don,  i.  e.  to  do  on,  to 
doff,  i.  e.  to  do  off,  &c.     In  Hamlet  he  has  ufed  the  fame  phrafe ; 

**  the  dram  of  bafc 

**  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  dout,'*  &c. 

The  word  being  provincial,  the  fame  miftake  has  happened  in 
both  places;  doubt  being  printed  in  Hamlet  inftead  ofdout. 

Ec3 
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Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horfcs* 
blood? 
How  (hall  wc  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  The  Englifti  arc  embattled,  you  French 
peers. 

Cov.  To  horfe,  you  gallant  princes  !  ftraight  to 
horfc ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  ftarved  band. 
And  your  fair  fhow  (hall  fuck  away  their  fouls,* 
Leaving  them  but  the  fhales  and  hulks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  fickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  ftain. 
That  our  French  gallants  Ihall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  fheath  for  lack  of  fport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them^ 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'erturn  them. 
•Tis  pofitive  *gainft  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  fuperfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peafants,-— 
Who,  in  unneceffary  adlion,  fwarm 
About  our  fquares  of  battle,' — were  enough 

Mr,  Pope  for  douht  fubftitutcd  daunt y  which  was  adoT  ;..  the 
fabfeouent  editions.  For  the  emendation  now  made  I  imagined  I 
ihould  have  been  anfwerable;  but  on  looking  into  Mr,  Rowc*a 
edition  I  find  he  has  anticipated  me,  and  has  printed  the  word  as 
it  is  now  exhibited  in  the  text.    Maloke, 

*  ■  fuck  awjay  their  fouls,]     This  ftrong  expreflion  did  not 

efcape  the  notice  of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  the  former  having  (left 
chaitely)  employed  it  in  his  Don  Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal: 

"  Sucking  each  oihers'yo«//  while  we  expire :" 
and  the  latter,  in  his  Eloi/a  to  Abelard: 

**  Suck  my  laft  breath,  and  catch  my  ^ying/ouL" 

Stibvens. 
5  Jbout  our  fquares  of  battle,]  So,  in  Jntonj  and  Cleopatra  : 

•«  no  pradice  had 

«•  In  the  bravcy^wrw  «/*«u;flr,"    Stbsvems, 
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To  purge  this  field  of  fuch  a  hilding  foe ;  * 

Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  bafis  by  * 

Took  (land  for  idle  fpeculation : 

But  that  our  honours  mud  not.     What's  to  fay  ? 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 

And  all  is  done.    Then  let  the  trumpets  found 

The  tucket-fonuance,^  and  the  note  to  mount : 

For  our  approach  fliall  fo  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  Ihall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandpre'. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  ftay  fo  long,  my  lords  of 
France  ? 

* M  hildingyof ;]  Hilding^  or  hinderling^  is  a  Aw  njjrttch. 

JOHNSOK* 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

*'  He  was  fome  hilding  follow,  that  had  dole 
«*  The  horfc  he  rode  on."    Stebvbns. 

^  upon  this  mountain's  bafis  by — ]     See  Henry's  fpeftb* 

fc.  vii: 

*•  Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 

<*  Ride  thou  unto  the  horfemen  onymt  hilL**  Malokb* 
^  The  tucket-fonuance^  &c.]  He  ufes  terms  of  the  field  as  if  th^ 
were  going  out  only  to  the  chace  for  fport*  To  dare  the  field  it 
a  phrafe  in  ^conry.  Birds  are  dared  when  by  the  falcon  in  the 
air  they  are  terrified  from  rifing,  fo  that  they  will  be  fometimes 
taken  by  the  hand. 
Such  an  eafy  capture  the  lords  expeded  to  make  of  the  Engliih. 

JoHKSON* 

The  tucket'/omumce  was,  I  believe,  the  name  of  an  introduAory 
fiouriih  on  the  trumpet,  as  toccata  in  Italian  is  the  prelude  of  a 
fonata  on  the  harpnchord,  and  toccar  la  tromba  is  to  blow  the 
trumpet. 
In  The  Spant/b  Tragedy  (no  date)  «•  a  tmht  afiur  off." 
Again,  in  The  De*vil*s  Lami-caje^  1623 : 

*•  2  tuckets  by  feveral  trumpets." 
Sonance  is  a  word  ufed  by  H^wood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
1630: 

"  Or,  if  he  chance  to  endure  our  tongues  fo  much 
"  As  but  to  hear  xhtit fonance.**    Stbbvbmi, 

£  e  4 
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Yon  ifland  carrions,'  defperate  of  their  bones, 
I'11-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loofe/ 
And  our  air  fhakes  them  pafling  fcornfully. 
Big  Mars  feems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  hofV, 
--^^         And  faintly  through  a  rufty  beaver  peeps. 
^'^^         Their  horfemen  lit  like  fixed  candlefticks. 

With  torch-ftaves  in  their  hand ;  ^  and  their  poor 
jades 

'  Ton  ifland  carrions,  &c.]  This  and  the  preceding  dcfcription 
of  the  Englilh  is  founded  on  the  melancholy  account  given  by  our 
hiilorians,  of  Henry's  army,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt : 

**  The  Engliflimen  were  brought  into  great  mifery  in  this 
journey  [from  Harfleur  to  Agincourt] ;  their  vidual  was  in 
manner  fpcnt,  and  now  could  they  get  none : — reft  could  they  none 
take,  for  their  enemies  were  ever  at  hand  to  give  them  alarmes : 
daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freezed ;  of  fewel  there  was  great 
fcarcity,  but  of  fluxes  great  plenty;  money  they  had  enough,  but 
wares  to  beftowc  it  upon,  for  their  relief  or  comforte,  had  they 
littfc  or  none.'-     Holinjhed,     Malone. 

•  Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loofe^  By  their  ragged  cur^ 
tains,  are  meant  their  colours.     M.  Mason. 

The  idea  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  what  every  man  muft 
have  obferved,  i.  c.  ragged  curtains  put  in  motion  by  the  air,  when 
the  windows  of  mean  houfes  arc  left  open.     Steevens. 

9  Their  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  canJlifiicks, 

With  torch-ftaves  in  their  hand:'\  Grandprc  alludes  to  the  form 
of  ancient  candlefticks,  which  frequently  reprefented  human  figures 
holding  the  fockets  for  the  lights  in  their  extended  hands* 

A  fimilar  image  occurs  in  Vittoria  Corornbona,  1612  :  *' he 

fliow'd  like  a  pewter  candleftick,  faOiioned  like  a  man  in  armour, 
holding  a  tilting  ftaffin  his  hand  little  bigger  than  a  candle.'* 

The  following  is  an  exadl  rcprefentation  of  one  of  thefe  candle- 
fticks, now  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Francis  Douce,  Efq.  The  re- 
ceptacles for  the  candles  are  wanting  in  the  original.  The  fockets 
in  which  they  were  to  be  placed  arc  in  the  outftrctched  hands  of 
the  figure. 
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Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit  * 


The  form  of  torch-ftaves  may  be  afcerlaincd  by  a  wooden  cut  ia 
Vol.  VII.  p.  146.    Steevens. 

*  — ^gimmal  bit — ]  Gimmal  is,  in  the  wcftcm  counties,  a 
ring ;  a  gimmal  bit  is  therefore  a  bit  of  w]iich  the  parts  played  one 
within  another.     Johnson. 

I  meet  with  the  word»  though  difierently  fpelt,  in  the  old  play 
of  The  Raigne  of  Kin p  Echjuard  the  Third,   1596 : 

•*  Nor  lay  ahde  their  jacks  of  gymold  mail." 

Gymold  or  gimmal' d  mail  means  armour  compofed  of  links  like 
thofe  of  a  chain,  which  by  its  flexibility  fitted  it  to  the  (hape  of 
the  body  more  cxaAly  than  defenfivc  covering  of  any  other  con« 
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Lies  foul  with  chewed  grafs,  ftili  and  motionlefs; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavifh  crows,* 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Defcription  cannot  fuit  itfelf  in  words. 
To  demonftrate  the  life  of  fuch  a  battle 
In  life  fo  lifelefs  ^  as  it  Ihows  itfelf. 

Cos.  They  have  faid  their  prayers,  and  they  (lay 
for  death. 

Dav.  Shall  we  go  fend  them  dinners,  and  frefll 
fuits. 
And  give  their  fading  horfes  provender. 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Cojf.  I  ftay  but  for  my  guard ;  *  On,  to  the  field : 

trivance.    There  was  a  fuit  of  it  to  be  fccn  in  the  Tower.  Spenicr, 
in  his  Fairie  ^een.  Book  I.  ch.  v.  calls  it  'wwcn  mail: 

**  In  njuwen  mail  all  armed  warily." 
In  Lingua^  &c,  i6o7»  ^^  mentioned: 

*•  2Lgimmal  ring  with  one  link  hanging."    Stbevens. 

•*  A  gimmal  or  gemmow  ring,  (fays  Minfheu,  DiBimary^  1617,) 
from  the  Gal.  gemeau^  Lat.  gemellus,  double,  or  twinnes,  becaufe 
they  be  rings  with  two  or  more  links."    Malonb. 

•  —  their  executors ^  the  knavijb  crows, 1  The  crows  who  are 
to  have  the  difpofal  of  what  they  (hall  leave,  their  hides  and  their 
flelh.    Johnson. 

^  In  life/o  lifelefs — ]     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
•*  A  living  dead  man."    Steevbns. 

4  /  ftay  but  for  my  guard ;]  It  feems,  by  what  follows,  that 
guard  in  this  place  means  rather  fomcthing  of  ornament  or  of  dif- 
tindion,  than  a  body  of  attendants.     Johnson. 

The  following  quotation  from  Holinlhed,  p.  5^4,  will  beft  clu* 
cidate  this  pafTage :  **  The  duke  of  Brabant  when  his  (landard  was 
not  come,  caufed  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet  and  fattened 
npon  a  fpear,  the  which  he  commanded  to  be  borne  before  him 
inftead  of  a  (landard." 

In  the  fecond  part  of  Heywood's /rw  ^^^,  1632,  Menelaus, 
after  having  enumerated  to  Pyrrhus  the  trcafures  of  his  father 
Achilles,  as  his  myrmidons,  &c.  adds: 

*•  His  fword,  fpurs,  armour,  guard,  pavilion." 
From  this  lad  paflage  it  (hould  appear  that  guard  was  part  of  the 
defenfive  armour;   perhaps  what  wc  call  at  prefent  the  gorget » 
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I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 

And  ufe  it  for  my  hafte.     Come,  come  away ! 

The  fun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

Again,  in  Holinlhed,  p.  820:  *'  The  one  bare  his  helmet,  the 
fecond  his  grsmguard,"  &c.     Steevens* 

By  his  guard,  I  believe  the  Confbble  means,  not  any  part  of  his 
drefs,  but  the  guard  that  ufually  attended  with  his  banner;  to 
fupply  the  want  of  which  he  afterwards  fays,  that  he  will  take  a 
hsuiner  from  a  trumpet,  and  ufe  it  for  his  hafte*  It  appears  from 
a  paiTage  in  the  laft  Icene  of  the  fourth  a6l,  that  the  principal  nobi- 
lity, and  the  princes,  had  all  their  refpedive  banners,  and  of 
courfe  their  guards : 

*•  Of  princes  in  this  number, 

*'  And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  be  dead 

"  One  hundred,"  &c.     M.Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens  are  of  opinion  that  **  guard  in 
this  place  means  rather  fomething  of  ornament,  or  of  diilindUon, 
than  a  body  of  attendants."  But  from  the  following  paflagc  in 
Holinfhed,  p.  554,  which  our  author  certainly  had  in  his  thoughts, 
it  is  clear,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  guard  is  here  ufed  in  its 
ordinary  fenfe:  **  WiK^n  the  meflfenger  was  come  back  to  the 
French  hofte,  the  men  of  warre  put  on  their  helmettes,  and  caufed 
their  trumpets  to  blow  to  the  battaile.  They  thought  themfelves 
fo  fure  of  vidlory,  that  diverfe  of  the  noble  men  made  fuch  hafte 
toward  the  battaik,  that  they  left  many  of  their  fenrants  and  num 
of  nvarre  behind  them,  and  fome  of  them  would  not  onc^  flay  for 
thtit  flandards  \  as  amongft  other  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  when  his 
ftandard  was  not  come,  caufcd  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet^ 
and  fattened  to  a  fpeare,  the  which  he  commanded  to  be  borne 
before  him,  inftead  of  a  ftandard."  The  latter  part  only  of 
thii  paflage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  the  whole  confidered 
together  proves,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  guard  means  here  nothing 
more  than  the  men  oftvar  whofc  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  Con- 
ftable  of  France,  and  among  thofe  )\\%  ftandard,  that  is,  his  ftandard- 
bearer.  In  a  preceding  j^age  Holinlhed  mentions,  that  **  the 
Conftable  of  France,  the  Marlhal,  &c.  and  other  of  the  French  no- 
bility, came  and  pitched  down  their  ftandardt  and  banners  in  the 
county  of  St.  Paule."  Aeain:  "  Thus  the  French  men  being 
ordered  under  their  ftandarda  and  banners,  made  a  great  (hew  ;"— 
or  as  Hall  has  it :  **  Thus  the  French  mtn  were  rvety  man  under 
bis  banner,  only  waiting,"  &c.  It  appears  from  both  thefe  hiftorians« 
that  all  the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  French  army  bore  banners^ 
and  of  thefe  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi^c  were  killed  in  this  battle. 
I 
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SCENE      III. 

The  Englilh  Camp. 

£nter  f he  EngViih  bojl ;  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Salisbury/  ^»^  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king? 

Bed.  The  king  himfelf  is  rode  to  view  their 
battle. 

JVest.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threefcorc 
thoufand. 

ExE.  There's  five  to  one ;  befides,  they  all  arc 
frefh. 

SjL.  God's  arm  ftrike  with  us!   'tis  a  fearful 
odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  lord  Glofter, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinfman,^ — warriors  all,  adieu ! 

In  a  fubfcquent  part  of  thedefcnptionof  this  memorable  viftor}', 
Holinlhed  mentions  that  *•  Henry  having  felled  the  Duke  of 
Alanfon,  the  king^s  pucrd,  contrary  to  his  mind,  outrageoufly  flew 
him."  The  Conftable,  being  the  principal  leader  of  the  French 
army,  had,  without  doubt,  like  Henry,  his  guard  alfo,  one  of 
whom  bore  before  him,  as  we  may  collctt  from  Hall,  the  banner' 
royal  of  Fran ce.     M  A  L  o  n  e  . 

^  Salijhtry,']  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbary. 

Malone. 

^  And  my  kind  kinfman,]  This  mud  be  aJdrefled  to  Weftmorc- 
land  :  but  how  was  that  nobleman  related  to  Salifbur)-?  True  it 
is,  that  the  latter  had  married  one  of  the  fifters  and  coheirs  of 
Edmund  Earl  of  Kent,  and  that  another  of  them  was  wife  to  Wcft- 
moreland's  eldeft  fon.  Salifbur}- 's  daughter  was  likcwife  married 
to  a  younger  fon  of  Weftmorcland^s,  who,  in  her  right,  was  after- 
ward Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  appears  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
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Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salifbury ;  and  good  luck 
go  with  thee ! 

ExE.  Farewell,  kind  lord;  fight  valiantly  to-day : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.'' 

[Exit  Salisbury, 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindnefs;* 
Princely  in  both. 

IVest.  O  that  we  now  had  here^ 

Enter  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thoufand  of  thofe  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  w  ork  to-day ! 

of  AT.  HenTy  VI.  The  prefent  fpeaker  is  Thomas  Montacute,  who 
is  killed  by  a  (hot  In  the  next  play.  But  thefe  conne^ons  do  not 
fecm  to  make  him  akin  to  Weftmoreland.     Ritson, 

'  Bed,  Fare^we/I,  good  Sali/iury;&c,]  Thus  the  old  edition :  [i.e. 
the  firft  folio:] 

**  Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salifbury,  and  good  lack  go  with 
thee; 
**  And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
•«  For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 
'**  Exf,  Farewell,  kind  lord :  fight  valiantly  to-day." 
WTiat !  does  he  do  Salilbury  wrong  to  wiih  him  good  luck  ?     The 
ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby  prcfcribed  to  me  the  tranfpofition  of  the 
vcrfes,  which  I  have  made  in  the  text:  and  the  old  quartos  plainly 
lead  to  fuch  a  regulation.     Theobald. 

I  believe  this  tranfpofition  to  be  perfectly  right,  for  it  was  already 
made  in  the  quartos,  1600  and  1608,  as  follows: 

••  Farewell,  kind  lord  ;  fight  valiantly  to-day, 

•*  And  yet  in  truth  I  do  thee  wrong, 

"  For  thou  art  made  on  the  true  fparkes  of  honour." 

Steevbns. 
*  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindnefs ;]    So,  in  K.  Richard  II: 
**  As  full  of  'valour^  as  of  royal  blood—."     Steevens. 

9  O  that  njue  nonv  had  here  &c.]  From  Holinfhcd  :  **  It  is  faid 
alfo,  that  he  fhould  hearc  one  of  the  hofte  utter  his  wiflie  to  another, 
that  flood  next  to  him,  in  this  wife :  I  would  to  God  there  were 
prefent  here  with  us  this  day  fo  many  good  fouldiers  as  are  at  thb 
nour  within  the  realme  of  England ;  whereupon  the  kyng  anfwered : 
I  would  not  wifhe  a  roan  more  here  than  I  nave,"  &c.    Malons* 
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K.  Hen.  What* s  he,  that  wilhcs  fo  ? 

My  coufin  Weftmoreland  ?' — No,  my  fair  coufin : 
If  wc  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  lofs ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  fhare  of  honour. 
God*s  will !  I  pray  thee,  wifh  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,'  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  coft ; 
It  yearns  me  not,^  if  men  my  garments  wear; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  defires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  fin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  mod  offending  foul  alive. 
No,  *faith,  my  coz,  wifh  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lofe  fo  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  Iharc  from  me. 
For  the  bell  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wilh  one 

more :  * 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Weftmoreland,  through  my  hoft. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  ftomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart;  his  paflport  (hall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purfe: 
Wc  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 


'  My  coufin  Weftmoreland?^  In  the  qoartos,  1600  and  i6o8> 
this  rpeech  is  addrefled  to  Warwick.     S t  e  e  v  e  n s. 

•  By  Jove,]  The  king  prays  like  a  chriilian,  and  fwcars  like  a 
heathen.    Johnson. 

I  believe  the  player-editors  alone  are  anfwerable  for  this  mon- 
ftrous  incongruity.  In  confequcnce  of  the  Stat.  3  James  I.  c.  xxi. 
againft  introducing  the  facred  name  on  the  flage,  &c.  they  omitted 
it  where  they  could ;  and  in  vcrfe,  (where  the  metre  would  not 
allow  omiffion,)  they  fubftituted  fome  other  word  in  its  place.  The 

author,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  wrote  here — By  heaven, . 

Malone, 

9  //  yearns  me  not,  ]  To  yearn  is  to  grieve  or  vex.  So,  in  The 
Merty  Wrves  of  Wind/or :  **  She  laments  for  it,  that  it  wouldyeam 
your  heart  to  fee  it."    Stbevens. 

»  -— .  O,  dq  mi  nvijh  mie  more ;]  Read  (for  the  fake  of  metre) 
•^•W^^nMommare.    Rit»on* 
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That  fears  his  fellowfhip  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  call'd — the  feaft  of  Crifpian  :* 

He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafc  hoine^ 

Will  ftand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 

And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

He,  that  Ihall  live  this  day,  and  fee  old  age/ 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  ^  feaft  his  friends. 

And  fay — to-morrow  is  faint  Crifpian : 

Then  will  he  ftrip  his  fleeve,  and  fliow  his  fears. 

And  fay,  thefe  wounds  I  had  on  Crifpin*8  day.* 

Old  men  forget;  yet  alP  Ihall  be  forgot. 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages,* 

What  feats  he  did  that  day :  Then  fhall  our  names, 

'  of  Crifpian :]    The  battle  of  Aginconrt  was  fought  apon 

the  25th  c^  Oftobcr,  St.  Crifpin's  day.  The  le^nd  upon  which 
this  is  founded,  follows  : — **  Crifpinus  and  Cnfpianus  were  bre« 
thren,  bom  at  Rome ;  from  whence  they  travelled  to  Soiflbns  in 
France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  religion; 
but  becaufe  they  would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  exercifed  the  trade  of  (hoemakers ;  but  the  governor 
of  the  town  difcovering  them  to  be  Chriftians,  ordered  them  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  year  303.  From  which  time,  the  fhoemakers 
made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar  faints."  WbeatUfs  Ratiaual 
Illiiftration,  folio  edit.  p.  76.    See  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  47. 

Grey. 

*  He^  thatjhall  live  this  day^  and  fee  old  age,]    The  folio  reads : 

Ne  thatjhall  fee  this  day  and  live  old  age. 
The  tranfpofition  (which  is  fupported  by  uie  quarto)  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

*  the  vigil — ]  i.  e.  the  evening  before  this  feftival. 

Steevens, 

*  And  fay,  thefe  nvounds  1  bad  on  Crif fin's  day.]  This  line  I  have 
reftored  from  the  quarto,  1 6oo.  The  preceding  line  appears  to  mc 
abrupt  and  imperfed  without  it.    M a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  yet  all — ]     I  believe  we  (hould  read-^ea,  all,  &c. 

Malonb. 

«  twith  advantages,]  Old  men,  notwithftandbg  the  natural 

forgetfulnefs  of  age,  Ihall  remember  their  feats  of  this  day,  and 
remember  to  tell  them  tvith  advantage.  Age  is  commonly  boaft- 
ful,  and  inclined  to  magnify  pad  ads  and  pad  times*.     John  son. 
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Familiar  in  their  mouths  •  as.houfehold  words,-^ 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salifbury  and  Glofter, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frelhly  remembered : 
This  ftory  Ihall  the  good  man  teach  his  fon; 
And  Crifpin  Crifpian  Ihall  ne*er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending '  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  fliall  be  remembered : 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 
For  he,  to-day  that  fhcds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  fo  vile. 
This  day  (hall  gentle  his  condition :  * 

*  Familiar  in  their  mouths — ]  i.  e.  in  the  mouths  of  the  old 
man  (**  who  has  outlived  the  battle  and  come  fafc  home,")  and 
**  his  friends."  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  I  have 
preferred  to  that  of  the  folio, — bis  mouth ;  bccaufe  their  cups,  the 
reading  of  the  folio  in  the  fubfcqucnt  line,  would  otherwife  appear, 
if  not  ungrammatical,  extremely  awkward.  The  quarto  reads— 
in  their  flowing  ba^ls ;  and  there  are  other  confiderable  variations 
in  the  two  copies.    Ma  lone. 

9  Ffom  this  day  to  the  ending — ]  It  may  be  obferved  that  we 
are  apt  to  promife  to  ourfelves  a  more  lafting  memory  than  the 
changing  (late  of  human  things  admits.  This  predidion  is  not 
verified ;  the  feaft  of  Crifpin  palles  by  without  any  mention  of  Agin- 
court.  Late  events  obliterate  the  former :  the  civil  wars  have  left 
in  this  nation  fcarcely  any  tradition  of  more  ancient  hiftory. 

Johnson. 

.  *  gaitle  his  condition  :'\    This  day  fliall  advance  him  to  the 

rank  of  a  gentleman,     Johnson. 

King  Henry  V.  inhibited  any  perfon  but  fuch  as  had  a  rieht  by 
inheritance,  or  grant,  to  aflumc  coats  of  arms,  except  thoie  who 
fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt;  and,  1  think,  thefc 
laft  were  allowed  the  chief  feats  of  honour  at  all  fcafls  and  publick 
meetings.     To  l  l  e  t  . 

That  Mr.  Toilet  is  right  in  his  account,  is  proved  by  the  origi- 
nal  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  Southampton  and  others,  printed  in 
Rymer's  Fcpdera,  anno  c  Henr}'  V.  Vol.  IX.  p.  457.  And  fee 
more  fully  on  the  fubjea  Anftis's  Order  of  the  Carter,  Vol.  J  I. 
p.  108,  who  mentions  it,  and  obferves  thereon,  citing  Gore's 
Catalog,  rei  Herald,  IntrodiUl.  and  Sandford's  General  Hiji.  p.  283. 

Vaillant, 
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And  gentlemen  in  England^  now  a-bed^ 
Shall  think  themfelves  accursed,  they  were  not  here; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  fpeaks. 
That  fought  with  us  upon  faint  Crifpin's  day.^ 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  fovereign  lord,  beftow  yourfclf  with 
fpeed : 
The  French  are  bravely  ^  in  their  battles  fet^ 
And  will  with  all  expedience  *  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  fo. 

JVest.  Perifh  the  man,  whofc  mind  is  backward 
now! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  doft  not  wifh  more  hel^  from 
England,  coufin? 

IVEsr.  God's  will,  my  liege,  'would  you  and  I 
alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  battle  out !  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  haftunwifh'd  five  thou- 
fand  men ; ' 

i  uponfahu  Crifbin's  daj.'l     This  (peech»  like  many  others 

of  the  declamatory  kind,  is  too  long.  Had  it  been  contraded  to 
about  half  the  number  of  lines^  it  might  have  gained  force,  and 
loft  none  of  the  (entiments.    Joh  n son  . 

4  ^.....^bravffy — ]  'u/pliuSdiy,  ifientaihujly.     Johnson. 
Rather— gallantly.     So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

**  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft  ihoo 
**  Performed,  my  Ariel!"    Stibvens. 

5  €xp<dienc< — ]  i.  e.  expedition.    So,  in  Kinr  Richard  II: 

**  Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expediemt.     Stiiyins. 

6  —  might  ^^/  this  battU  out!]     Thus  the  quarto.    The 
folio  toAii^^ouid  fight  this  ro^ai  battle.     M a  L o  m  B. 

f  thm  haft  unwijh'd  five  thmfand  men\]  By  wifhing  only 

thyfelf  and  me,  thou  haft  wifhed  five  thoufand  men  a^vay.— 
Shakfpeare  never  thinks  of  fuch  trifles  as  numbers.  In  ttie  laft 
fcene  the  French  are  faid  to  hcfnll  three/core  ih%ujand,  n-htch  £xerer 

Vol.  IX.  F  f 
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Which  likes  me  better,  than  to  wifli  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

bucket.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ranfom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  moft  affured  overthrow : 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  muft  be  englutted.    Befides,  in  mercy, 

declares  to  be  five  to  one\  but,  by  the  king's  account,  they  are 
twelve  to  one.    Johnson. 

Holinihed  makes  the  Englifh  army  confift  of  15,000,  and  the 
French  of  60,000  horfe,  befides  foot,  &c.  in  all  100,000;  while 
Walfingham  and  Harding  reprcfent  the  Englilh  as  but  9000; 
and  other  authors  fay  tteit  tne  number  of  French  amounted  to 
150,000.  Steevens. 
.   Fabian  fays  the  French  were  40,000,  and  the  £ngli(K  only  7000. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  however,  I  apprehend,  mifunderftood  the  king's 
.words.  He  fuppofes  that  Henry  means  to  fay,  that  Weftmoteland, 
wifhing  himfelt  and  Henry  alone  to  fight  the  battle  out  with  the 
French,  had  njui/bed  a<way  the  nubole  Englijh  army^  confining  of 
Jrve  thou/and  men.  But  Henry's  meaning  was,  1  conceive,  very 
dificrent,  Weftmoreland  had  before  exprcffed  a  wilh  that  ten 
tboufartd  of  thofe  who  were  idle  at  that  moment  in  England  were 
added  to  the  king's  army ;  a  wi(h,  for  which  when  it  was  uttered, 
Henr}',  whether  from  policy  or  fpirit,  reprimanded  him.  Wcflr- 
moreknd  now  fays,  he  fhould  be  glad  that  he  and  the  king  alone, 
without  any  other  aid  whatfoever,  were  to  fight  the  battle  out 
againft  the  French.  **  Bravely  faid,  (replies  Henry;)  you  have 
now  haif2X0Tit6.  for  your  former  timid  wilh  for  ten  thoufand  ad- 
ditional troops.  You  have  un^wi/hed  half  of  what  you  wilh'd  be- 
fore." The  king  is  fpeaking  figuratively,  and  Dr.  johnfon  under- 
ftood  him  literally. — bhakfpcare  therefore,  though  often  inattentive 
to  **  fuch  trifles  as  numbers,"  is  here  not  inaccurate.  He  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  rcprefent  the  Englifh  army,  (according  to 
Exeter's  fiate  of  it,)  as  confifting  of  about  tivehe  thoufand  men  ; 
and  according  to  the  befi  accounts  this  was  nearly  the  number  that 
Henry  had  in  the  field.  Hardyne,  who  was  himfelf  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  fays  that  the  French  army  confided  of  one  htuidred 
thouund ;  bat  the  account  is  probably  exaggerated.    M  a  l  o  n  b. 
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The  Conftable  defires  thee — thou  wilt  mind  ^ 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  fouls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  fweet  retire 
.From  off  thefe  fields,  where  (wretches)  their  poor 

bodies 
Muft  lie  and  fefter. 

"^  K.  Hen.  Who  hath  fent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  Conftable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  anfwer  back; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  fell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  (hould  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  fell  the  lion's  (kin 
While  the  beaft  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  •  of  our  bodies  (hall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  truft. 
Shall  witnefs  live  in  brafs  of  this  day's  work : 
And  thofe  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghiljs. 
They  ihall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  fun  fliall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  fmell  whereof  fliall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  Englifli;' 

'J  mind,]  i.  c.  remind.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

•*  I  OTiW/^  him  how  royal 'twas  to  pardon."    Stebvens. 
•  A  many — ]  Thus  the  folio;  the  quarto-— w^W many. 

Stesvens. 
»  Mark  then  a  bounding  'valour  in  our  EngUJb\\  The  old  folios-* 

Mark  then  dkiOXixAxxi^ • 

The  quartos,  more  erroncoufly  ftill — 

Mark  then  aboundant 

Mr.  Pope  degraded  the  paflage  in  both  his  editions,  becaafe,  { 
prefame,  he  did  not  underftand  it.  I  have  reformed  the  text, 
and  the  allufion  is  exceedingly  beautiful  j  comparing  the  revival  of 
the  Englifti  valour  to  the  rebounding  of  a  cannon-ball.  Th  sob  al9» 
Mr.  Theobald  was  probably  misled  by  the  idle  notion  that  our 
author's  imagery  muft  be  round  and  correfponding  on  every  fide^ 

F  f  2 
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That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  fecond  courfe  of  mifchief, 
Killing  in  relapfe  of  mortality.* 

and  that  this  line  was  intended  to  be  in  nnifon  with  the  ncxt«  This 
was  fo  far  from  being  an  objed  of  Shakfpeare's  attention,  that  he 
feems  to  delight  in  paffins  haftily  from  one  idea  to  another.  To 
fupport  hb  emendation,  Mr.  Theobald  mifreprefented  the  reading 
of  the  quarto,  which  he  faid  was  ahouudant.  It  is  abundant  \  and 
proves  in  my  ajpprehenfion  decifively  that  the  reading  of  the  folio 
It  not  formed  by  any  accidental  anion  of  difierent  words;  for 
though  abwnding  may  according  to  Mr.  Theobald's  idea  be  made 
two  words,  by  what  analy (is  can  abundant  be  ieparated  ? 

We  have  had  already  io  this  play — **  Jupcrfiuous  courage,"  an 
expreiHon  of  nearly  the  fame  import  **  as  aboundmw  valour. 
.  Mr*  Theobald's  emendation,  however  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
modern  editions* 

That  cor  author's  word  was  abundant  or  abotmdingt  not  m 
ionndmg,  may  be  proved  by  King  Richard  III.  where  wc  again 
meet  with  the  fame  epithet  applied  to  the  fame  fubjeA: 

•*  To  breathe  the  abundant  'ualeur  of  the  heart." 

Malonb* 
The  preceding  note  (in  my  opinion  at  leaft)  has  not  oroved  that, 
though  Shakfpeare  talks  of  abundant  'valour  in  King  Richard  III. 
he  might  not  have  written  a  bounding  walour  in  Kin^  tieury  V. 
Muft  our  author  indulge  himfelf  in  no  varieties  of  phraieology» 
but  always  be  tied  down  to  the  ufe  of  fimilar  expreQons?  Or  does 
it  follow^  that  becaufe  hb  imagery  is  fometimes  incongruous,  that 
it  was  always  fo?  Aboundant  may  be  Separated  as  regularly  as 
abounding  \  for  boundant  (like  mountant  in  Timon  of  Athens^  and 
nueftant  in  AlVs  *iAteli  that  ends  *weli)  might  have  beai  a  word  once 
in  u(e.  The  reading  fligmatized  as  a  mifrepre(entation,  might 
alfo  have  been  found  in  the  quarto  confulted  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
though  not  in  fuch  copies  of  it  as  Mr.  Malone  and  I  have  met 
with.  In  feveral  iquarto  editions,  of  fimilar  date,  there  are  va- 
rieties which  till  \try  lately  were  unobferved.  I  have  not  there- 
fore difcarded  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation.    S tee v ens. 

*  Kdling  in  relapfe  of  mortality. ']  What  it  b  to  kill  in  relapfe  of 
mortality 9  I  do  not  know.     I  fufped  that  it  (hould  be  read : 

Kdling  in  reliques  of  mortality. 
That  is,  continuing  to  kill  when  they  are  the  reliques  that  death 
))as  left  behind  it. 

That  the  allufion  is,  as  Mr.  Theobald  thinks,  exceedingly  beau* 
tifuU  I  ani  afraid  few  readers  will  difcover.  The  'valour  of  a 
putrid  body,  that  dcftroys  by  the  ftench,  is  one  of  the  thoughts 
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Let  me  fpeak  proudly ; — Tell  the  Conftable, 

that  do  no  great  hononr  to  the  poet.  Perhaps  from  this  putrid 
valour  Dryden  might  borrow  the  polthiimous  empire  of  Don  Se- 
baftian,  who  was  to  reign  whereloever  his  atoms  ihould  be  feat* 
tered.    Johnson. 

By  this  phrafe,  howerer  tincouth,  Shakfpeare  feems  to  mean 
the  fame  as  in  the  preceding  line*  Mortality  is  death.  So«  in 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  I: 

••  1  beg  mortality 

"  Rather  than  life ." 

Relapfe  may  be  ufed  for  rebounds  Shakfpeare  has  given  mini  of 
honour  for  honourable  mind\  and  by  the  fame  rule  might  write 
relapfe  of  mortality  for  fatal  or  mortal  rehound\  or  by  relapfe  of 
mortality^  he  may  mean — after  they  had  relapfed  into  inanimation. 

This  putrid  'valour  is  Qoromon  to  the  defcriptions  of  other  poets 
as  well  as  Shakfpeare  and  Dryden,  and  is  predicated  to  be  no  lefs 
viftorious  by  Lucan,  Lib,  VII.  v.  821 : 

"  Qiuid  fugis  banc  cladem,  quid  olentes  deferis  agros? 
"  Has  trahe,  Cxfar,  aquas ;  hoc,  '^  potes,  utere  cgbIo. 
**  Sed  tibi  tabentes  populi  Pharfalica  rura 
*•  Eripinnt,  campolque  tenent  vidore  fueato." 
Comeille  has  imitated  this  pifage  in  the  hrft  fpeech  in  hit 


*'  de  chars, 

'*  Sur  fdt>  champs  empefles  confufement  epars, 
**  Ces  montagnes  de  morts  privcs  d'honneurs  fuprcmes, 
**  Que  la  nature  force  a  fe  venger  eux-memes, 
**  £t  de  leurs  troncs  pourris  exhale  dans  les  vents 
•*  De  quoi  fairc  la  guerre  au  rede  des  vivans." 
Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris^ 
oppofes  the  preceding  part  of  this  fpeech  to  a  quotation  from 
Snakfpeare.    The  Frenchman,  however,  very  prudently  flopped 
before  he  came  to  the  lines  which  are  here  quoted.    Steevbns. 

The  ruggednefs  of  this  line,  which  is  rendered  by  the  word 
relapfe  (at  leaft  as  we  now  accent  it,)  fcarcely  metre,  induces  ra6 
to  think,  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  word  corrupt. 

In  the  following  palTage  the  word  relapfe  feems  to  fignify  nothing 
more  than  lapfe:  •'  Nothing  fo  much  do  I  retradl  as  that  wherein 
foever  I  have  fcandalized  the  meaneit.  Into  fome  fplenetive  vaine 
of  wantonnefs  have  1  foolilhly  relapfed^  to  fupply  my  private  wants; 
of  them  no  lefs  do  I  defire  to  be  abfolved  than  the  reft,"  Chrijh 
Tears  over  Jerujalemy  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  410.  1 594.     MaLonb. 

I  am  too  dull  to  perceive  that  relapfe ^  in  the  preceding  quotation^ 
may  not  be  ufed  in  its  common  and  accepted  fenfe.    Stesvens, 
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Wc  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day : ' 
Our  gaynefs,  and  our  gilt/  are  all  befmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  hoft, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  fhall  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  flovenry : 
But,  by  the  mafs,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  foldiers  tell  me — yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  frefher  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  foldiers'  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  fervice.     If  they  do  this, 
(As,  if  God  pleafe,  they  (hall,)  my  ranfom  then 
Will  foon  be  levy'd.     Herald,  fave  thou  thy  la- 
bour; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ranfom,  gentle  herald ; 
They  (hall  have  none,  I  fwear,  but  thefe  my  joints : 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Conftable. 

Mont.  I  fhall,  king  Harry.     And  fo  fare  thcc 
well : 
Thou  never  (halt  hear  herald  any  more.         [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou  it  once  more  come  again 
for  ranfom. 

^  ivarriors  for  the  working-day:]     We  are  foldiers  but 

coarfely  dreiTed;   we  have  not  on  our  holiday  apparel. 

Johnson. 

So,    in  Antony  and  Chofaira:  «'— Pr'ythce,  tell  her  but  a 
fworky'day  ioxXMTit.**     Steevens. 

♦ our  gilt,]    i.  e.  Golden  (bow,  fuperficial  gilding.     Ob« 

folete.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  When  thou  waft  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,"  «ic. 
Again,  in  Tivelfth  Night : 

"  The  double^///  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  waih  off.'* 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Fe^jerjham,   I J92  : 

*•  And  now  the  rain  hatn  beaten  off  thy  giit.** 

Steiveks. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  York.* 

ToRK.  My  lord,  moft  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  foldiers, 
march  away : — 
And  how  thou  pleafeft,  God,  difpofe  the  day ! 

[Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

The   Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums  \  Excurfions\  Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol, 
and  Boy. 

PisT.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  fe  penfe,  que  vous  ejles  le  gentilbomme  de 
bonne  qualiti. 

Pisr.  Quality,  call  you  me  ? — Conftrue  me,  art 
thou  a  gentleman?^  What  is  thy  name?  difcufs.'' 

^  the  Duke  of  TorL]     This  pcrfonagc  is  the  fame,  who 

appears  in  our  author's  K/tig  Richard  IL  by  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Aumerle.  His  chxiftian  name  was  Edward.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Edmond  of  Langlcy ,  Duke  of  York,  who  is  introduced  in  the 
fame  play,  and  who  was  the  fifth  fon  of  King  Edward  III.  Richard 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  appears  in  the  fecond  ad  of  this  play,  waif 
younger  brother  to  this  Edward  Duke  of  York.    M a  Lo  n  b. 

6  ^alitjt  call  you  me? — Conftrue  me^     The  old  copy  reads«- 

^nltitie  calmie  cufiure  me •     S T B  B V B  NS. 

We  (hould  read  this  nonfenfe  thus : 

^ality^  cality — conftrue  wr^,  art  tbou  a  gentleman? 
i.  e.  tell  me,  let  me  underftand  whether  thou  be'ft  a  gentleman. 


i^A&BURTON* 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  propofes  to  read : 

Quality,  callyou  mef  ctmftrlu  me^  &c.     Stbevbns. 

The  alteration  propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  too  haflily 
adopted.    Fiilol,  who  does  not  underftand  JFrench,  imagines  the 
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Fr.  Sol.  O  Jeigncur  Dieu! 
Pisr.  O,  fignicur  Dew  fhould  be  a  gentleman :  • — 
Perpend  my  words,  O  fignieur  Dew,  and  mark; — 

prifoner   to  be  fpeaking  of  his  own  quality.     The  line  fhould 
therefore  have  been  given  thus: 

^ality  I — calmly ;  conftrue  me^  art  thou  a  gentleman* 

RlTSOI#. 

The  words  in  the  folio  (where  alone  they  are  found) — ^alitee 
talmle  cufture  me,  appeared  fuch  nonfenfe,  that  fome  emendation  was 
here  a  matter  of  neceflity,  and  accordingly  that  made  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Edwards,  has  been  adopted  in 
mine  and  the  late  editions.  But  fince,  I  have  found  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  old  copy  is  very  nearly  right,  and  that  a  much  (lighter 
emendation  than  that  which  has  teen  made,  will  fuffice.  In  a  book 
entitled,  A  Handfull  ofPlefantDelites,  containing  fur.drienfw  Sonets  ^--^^ 
ncnvly  de^'ijed  to  the  nenjoeft  tunes,  &c.  by  Clement  Robinfon  and 
others,  i6mo.  1584,  is  *•  A  Sonet  of  a  lover  in  the  praife  of  his 
lady,  to  Calen  0  cufture  me,  fung  at  every  line's  end :" 

'*  When  as  I  view  your  comely  grace,  Calen,*  &c. 
Piftol,  therefore,  we  fee,  is  only  repeating  the  burden  of  an  old 
fong,  and  the  words  (hould  be  undoubtedly  printed — 

^alitj!  Calen  o  cufture  me.     Art  thou  a  gentleman ,  Bet* 
He  elfewherc  has  quoted  the  old  ballad  beginning,  **  Where  is  the 
life  that  late  I  led  ?"     With  what  propriety  tlie  prefent  words  are 
introduced,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  inquire.     Piftol  is  not  very  fcru- 
pulous  in  his  quotations. 

It  may  alfo  be  obfervcd,  that  conftrue  me  is  not  Shakfpeare's 
phrafeolog}',  but — conftrue  to  me*  So,  in  Tnuelfth  Night :  **  I  will 
conftrue  to  them  whence  you  come,"  &c.     Malone. 

Conftrue  me,  though  not  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  more 
chaftiied  chara^ers,  might  agree  fufficiently  with  that  of  Piftol. 

Mr.  Malone's  difcovery  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  when  (as  pro* 
bably  will  be  the  cafe)  lome  further  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  the 
unintelligible  words — Calen  Sec.  I  will  be  the  firft  to  vote  them 
into  the  text.    Steevens. 

7  di/cuft.]     This  affefted  word  is  ufed  by   Lyly,  in  his 

fVoman  in  the  Moon,  i  ^97  : 

«  But  firft  I  muft  di/cufs  this  heavenly  cloud."    Steevens. 

• fignieur  Tk:w  Jhould  he  a  gentleman:]     I  cannot  help 

thinking,  that  Shakfpearc  intended  here  a  ftroke  at  a  paffage  in  a 
famous  old  book,  called,  ^he  Gentleman  s  Academie  in  Hanuking, 
Hunting,  and  Armorie,  written  originally  by  Juliana  Barnes,  and 
ic-pubfifticd  by  Gcfvafc  Marjdiaro,  1 595.    The  firft  chapter  of 
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O  fignieur  Dew,  thou  died  on  point  of  fox,' 
Except,  O  fignieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ranfom. 

Fr.  Sol.  Oyprennez  mifericorde!  ayez  pitie de  moy! 

Pisr.  Moy  (hall  not  ferve,  I  will  have  forty  moys; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  *  out  at  thy  throaty 
In  drops  of  crimfon  blood. 

the  Booke  of  Armorie,  is,  "  the  difference 'twixt  Churhs  and  GefH 
tlefrun\*  and  it  ends  dius:  "  From  the  of-fpring  of  gentUmanly 
Japhet  came  Abraham ^  Moy/es^  Aaron ^  and  the  Prophets;  and  alia 
the  king  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only  ahfoluU 
gentlemauy  Jr/us,  was  borne: — gentleman,  by  his  mother  Matj^ 
princciTe  of  coat  armor."    Farmer. 

9 thou  dieft  on  point  of  fojcj    Fox  is  an  old  cant  word  for 

a  fword.    So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philafter: 

*'  I  made  my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  cars." 

The  fame  exprcflion  occurs  in  The  tivo  angrj  Women  ofAbmgtm^ 
1599: 

"  I  had  a  fword,  ay  the  flower  of  Smithfield  for  a  fwoxd;  t 
right/or,  i'faith." 

Again,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stnkelj,  1605: 
**  old  hack'd  fwords,  foxes,  bilbos,  and  horn-buckles." 

Again,  in  The  De*viVs  Charier,  1607  : 

"  And  by  this  awful  crofs  upon  my  blade, 

"  And  by  this  fox  which  ftinks  of  Pagan  blood." 

STBBVEMf* 

*  For  I*willfeich  thy  rim — ]  We  (honld  read: 
Or,  /  nvill  fetch  thy  ranfomc  out  of  thy  throat. 

Warburtov* 
I  know  not  what  to  do  with  rim.     The  meafure  givct  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  it  flands  for  fome  monofyllable ;  and,  wfides,  ranfomi 
is  a  word  not  likely  to  have  been  corrupted.    Johnson. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Arthur  Gorgcs's  Translation  of  Lucan^  161 4, 
that  (ome  part  of  the  inteftines  was  anciently  called  the  rim^ 
Lucan,  Book  I: 

"  The  flcnder  rimme  too  weake  to  part 

**  The  boyling  liver  from  the  heart ." 

'■^—parvufque  fecat  *vitalia  limes,     L.  623. 
**  Parvus  limes  (iays  one  of  the  fcholiafts)  prsecordia  indicat; 
membrana  ilia  quae  cor  et  pulmones  a  jecore  et  liene  dirtmit."    I 
believe  it  is  now  called  the  diaphragm  in  human  creatures,  and  the 
fl^irt  or  midriflf  io  beads;  but  ftill  in  fome  places^  the  vitn. 
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Fr.  Sol.  Eft  il  impojjible  d'efcbapper  la  force  de  ton 
hras  ? 

Pi  ST.  Brafs,  cur  P 


'  Phil.  Holland,  in  his  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijhrj, 
feveral  times  mentions  the  rim  of  the  paonch.  See  Book  XXVIIL 
ch.  ix,  p.  32i,&c.    Steevens. 

Cole,  in  his  DiSlionary^  1678,  defcribes  it  as  the  caul  in  which 
the  bowels  are  wrapped  •     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

Rym  is  at  this  day  a  vulgar  cant  cxprcflion  for  motiey\ — ready 

FfMo,  means,  ready  money.     This  was  probably  the  expreffion  that 
iftol  meant  to  oie ;  and  I  fhould  fuppofe  fyno,  inftead  of  lym,  to 
be  the  true  reading.    M.  Mason. 

I  ought  to  have  fome  kindnefs  for  this  conjedure,  as  it  has  fug- 
^fted  itfelf  to  me  more  than  once ;  and  yet  I  fear  it  is  what  Dr. 
Warburton  calls  (in  a  note  on  Othello,)  3.  IVhite  Friars*  pbrafe^ 
of  Alfatian  origin,  and  confequently  much  more  modem  than  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  idea,  however,  may  receive  countenance  from 
a  paflage  in  Timon: 

**  Tim,  Cut  my  heart  in  fums. 

"  Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

"  Tim.  Tell  out  mj  blood. 

•*  Luc.  Five  thoufand  crowns,  my  lord. 

« *  Tim.  Five  thou/and  drops  pays  that. "    Steevens. 

5  Brafs,  curf]  Either  Shakfpeare  had  very  little  knowledge  10 
the  French  language,  or  his  over-fondncfs  for  punning  led  him  iii 
this  place,  contrary  to  his  own  judgement,  into  an  error.  Almoft 
every  one  knows  that  the  French  word  bras  is  pronounced  brau ; 
and  what  refemblance  of  found  does  this  bear  to  bra/s,  that  Piftol 
(hould  reply  Bra/s,  cur?  The  joke  would  appear  to  a  reader,  but 
could  fcaice  be  difcovered  in  the  performance  of  the  play. 

Sir  W,  Kawlinson. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  be  not  changed 
fince  Shakfpeare's  time,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  may  be  fufpedcd 
fome  other  man  wrote  the  French  fcenes.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  pronunciation  of  the 
French  languaee  may  not  be  changed  fince  Shakfpeare's  time; 
**  if  not  (fays  he)  it  may  be  fufpeded  that  fome  other  man  wrote 
the  French  fcenes ;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  at 
lead  in  this  termination,  from  the  rules  of  the  grammarians,  or 
the  praAice  of  the  poets.  1  am  certain  of  the  former  from  the 
French  Alphabeth  of  De  la  Mothe,  and  the  Orthoepia  Gallica  of 
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Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat/ 
Offer'ftmebrafs? 

Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  moy  ! 

Pisr.  Say 'ft  thou  me  fo  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ?  ^— 
Come  hither,  boy ;  Alk  me  this  flavc  in  French^ 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  E/coutezi  Comment  eftes  vous  appelU ? 

John  Eliot ;  and  of  the  latter  from  the  rhj^mes  of  Marot,  Ronfard, 
and  Da  Bartas. — Connexions  of  this  kind  were  very  common. 
Shakfpeare  himfelf  affiflod  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Sejanus^  as  it  wai 
originally  written ;  and  Fletcher  in  his  Two  NohU  Kin/men. 

Farmer. 

Mr.  Bowie  has  at  leaft  rendered  doubtful  the  queftion  concerning 
the  different  pronunciation  of  the  French  language.  Sec  Archies- 
logia^  Vol.  Vk  p.  76.     DoucB. 

The  word  moy  proves  in  my  apprehenfion  deciiively,  that  Shak- 
fpeare>  or  whoever  furnilhed  him  with  his  Frenth,  (if  indeed  he 
was  affiiled  by  any  one,)  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  that  languaee.  Moy  he  has  in  King  Richard  //.  made  a 
rhyme  to  deftroy,  \o  uiat  it  is  clear  that  he  fuppoied  it  was  pro- 
nounced exaXly  as  it  is  fpelled,  as  he  here  fuppofes  tras  to  be 
pronounced : 

'*  Speak  it  in  French,  king ;  fay,  pardonnez  moj. 
"  Doft  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  deftroy  ^" 
Sec  alfo  Vol.  V,  p.  328,  n.  7. 

The  word  bras  was  without  doubt  pronounced  in  the  lafl  age  by 
the  French,  and  by  the  Engliih  who  underftood  French,  as  at 
prcfcnt,  branv.  So,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Firft  Dafs  Entertainment  at  Rutland  Houfe,  by  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant: 

"  And  could  the  walls  to  fuch  a  widenefs  drain ^ 
*'  That  all  might  fit  at  eafe  in  chaife  a  bras" 

Drummond  of  Hawthomden  tells  us  that  Ben  Jonfon  did  not 
underftand  French,  It  does  not,  I  own,  therefore  follow  that 
Shak(pearc  was  alfo  unacquainted  with  that  language;  but  I  think 
it  hignly  probable  that  that  was  the  cafe ;  or  at  kaft  that  his  know* 
ledge  of  it  was  very  flight.    Ma  lone. 

4  ■  ■  luxurious  mountain  goat,]  Luxurious  means  la/civious* 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

**  She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed."    Stbbvbns. 

* a  ton  o/moy»  ?]    Moj^  is  a  piece  of  money;  whence  mot 

d'cr,  or  mot  of  gold.    Johnson. 
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Fr.  Sol.  Monfieur  le  Fer. 

Bor.  He  fays,  his  name  is — mafter  Fcr. 

Pisr.  Mafter  Fer !  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him,**  and 
ferret  him :— <lifcufs  the  fame  in  French  unto  him. 

Bor.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  fer- 
ret, and  firk. 

PiST.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  ^e  diuil,  monfieur? 

Boy.  //  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vous  faites 
vous  preji ;  car  ce  foldat  icy  eji  di/po/e  tout  a  cette 
beure  de  couper  vojire  gorge. 

Pisr.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pefant, 
Unlefs  thou  give  mc  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  Ihalt  thou  be  by  this  my  fword. 

Fr.  Sot.  0,  je  vous  Jupplie  pour  V amour  de  Dieu^ 
me  pardonner  f  Je  Juis  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maijon ; 
gardez  ma  w,  iS  je  vous  donneray  deux  cents  e/cus. 

Pisr.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Bor.  He  prays  you  to  fave  his  life  :  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  houfe ;  and,  for  his  ranfom,  he 
will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

♦ and  firk  him,']  The  word  firk  is  fo  varioufly  ufcd  by  the 

old  writers,  that  it  is  almoft  impoiTibie  to  afcertain  its  precife 
meaning.  On  this  occafion  it  may  naean  to  chafti/e.  So,  in  Ram- 
Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  i6i  i : 

•*  ■ -nay,  I  vfiWfirk 

**  My  filly  novice,  as  he  was  never  firk' d 

"  Since  inidwives  boand  his  noddle." 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  H^ife,  Sec,  it  means  to  colled^  by 
low  and  difhoneft  induftry  : 

••  thcfe  five  years  (he  has/riV 

**  A  pretty  living." 
Again,  in  Ram^ Alley,  &c.  it  feems  to  be  employed  in  the  fenfe 
ol^qnibble : 

*'  Sir,  leave  this/ri  of  law,  or  by  this  light,"  S:c. 
In  TSe  Alchemift,  it  i«  obfcenely  ofed.     Stee ve n s. 
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Pjst.  Tell  him, — my  fury  fhall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  mon/teur,  que  dit^il? 

Boy.  Encore  qu'il  efi  contre  Jon  jurement^  de  par^ 
donner  aucun  prifonnier ;  neantmoins^  pour  les  ejcus  que 
vous  Vavez  promts^  il  efi  content  de  vous  donner  la 
liberte^  ie  francbifement . 

Fr.  Sol.  Stir  mes  genoux^  je  vous  donne  tnille  re- 
merciemens  :  &  je  m*efime  beureux  que  je  fuis  tombe 
entre  les  mains  d'un  chevalier,  je  penfe,  le  plus  brave^ 
valiant,  &  tres  diftingui feigneur  d* Angle t err e. 

Pisr.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thoufand 
thanks:  and  he  efteems  himfclf  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of,  (as  he  thinks)  the  mod 
brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  lignieur  of  Eng- 
land. 

Pisr.  As  I  fuck  blood,  I  will  fome  mercy  fliow. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  fo  full  a  voice  iflue  fronri  fo  empty 
a  heart :  but  the  faying  is  true, — The  empty  veffel 
makes  the  greateft  found.  Bardolph,  and  Nym^ 
had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil 
i'the  old  play,'  that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails 

^  tbts  roaring  devil  i*thf  old  ploy^     Ja   modern  puppet- 

ihowsy  which  feem  to  be  copied  from  tlite  old  faroee,  Ftma>  tome- 
times  fights  the  devil,  and  always  overcomes  him.  I  fbppofe  the 
•vice  of  the  old  farce,  to  whom  Funch  fucceeds,  ufed  to  nght  the 
devil  with  a  wooden  dagger.    Johnson. 

The  devil,  in  the  old  myileries,  is  as  turbolent  and  vain-glorioos 
as  PiftoL  So,  in  one  of  the  Coventry  Whitfun  Plajt,  preferved  in 
the  Briiilh  Mufeum.     Vejpaftan.     D.  VIIL  p.  1 36 : 
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with  a  wooden  dagger  ;  and  they  are  both  hang'dj 
and  fo  would  this  be,  if  he  durft  (leal  any  thing 
advenfroufly.  I  muft  (lay  with  the  lackeys,  with 
the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French  might  have 
a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for  there  is 
none  to  guard  it,  but  boys.  [Exit. 


*•  I  am  your  lord  Lucifer  that  out  of  hellc  cam, 

••  Prince  of  thia  world,  and  grct  duke  of  hellc; 

*«  Wherforc  my  name  is  clcpyd  fcr  Satan, 

*•  Whcch  apery th  among  you  a  mater  to  fpcllc." 
And   perhaps   the  chara^r   was  always  performed  in  the  moft 
clamorous  manner. 

In  the  ancient  Tragedy,  or  rather  Morality,  called  All  for  Money  ^ 
by  T.  Lupton,  1578,  Sin  fays: 

**  I  knew  I  would  make  him  foon  change  his  note, 

**  I  will  make  him  fing  the  Black  Sandtus,  f  hold  him  a  groat* 
[Here  Satan  ftiall  cty  and  roar,*' 
Again,  a  little  after: 

*•  Here  he  roaretb  and  crietb,** 
Sec  Taming  of  the  Shrenv,  Vol,  VI.  p.  397,  n,  2,     Steeveiw. 

In  the  old  Moralities  the  devil  was  always  attacked  by  the  Vice, 
who  belaboured  him  with  his  lath,  and  lent  him  roanng  off  the 
ftage.     So,  in  Ttvelfth  Night: 

**  In  a  trice, 

•*  Like  to  the  old  tnce, — 

"  Who,  with  dagger  of  lath, 

**  In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

"  Cries  ah r  ha!  to  the  <^/7." 
And  in  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shre^w,  one  of  the  players  fays,  **  my 
lord,  we  muft  have — a  little  vinegar  to  make  our  drvil  roar.**-^ 
The  reafon  of  the  Vice's  endeavouring  to  entertain  the  audience 
by  attempting  to  pare  the  devil's  nails,  has  been  already  afligned  in 
a  note  on  T'welfth  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  14.7,  n.  7.     Malone. 

See  alfo  a  note  on  King  Richard  UL'hd  III.  fc.  i.  and 
Mr.  Upton'i  DiflerUtum  at  me  end  of  the  fame  play.    Malon  i. 
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SCENE      V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  Dauphin,    Orleans,    Bourbon, 
Conftable,  Rambures,  and  Others. 

Con.  O  diable  ! 

Orl.  Ofeigneur! — le  jour  eft  per du^  tout  eft  perdu  t 

Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlafting  Ihame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  mefchante  for^ 

tune  ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  \^AJhort  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

jD^ I/.  O  perdurable fhame!* — let's  flab  ourfelves. 
Be  thefc  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  fent  to  for  his  ranfom? 

BouR.  Shame,  and  eternal  Ihame,  nothing  but 
Ihame! 
Let  us  die  inftant :  Once  more  back  again ; ' 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 

•  O  pcrdurablc>i5tf«^/]  Perdurahte  is  lading,  long  to  continue* 
So,  in  Danicrs  Crx'// ^flri,  &c. 

"  Triumphantarcsof/^r^«fw^/f  might."    Stkevbns. 

V  Let  us  die  inftant :  Once  more  back  again  {^  This  vcric,  which 
is  quite  left  out  in  Mr.  Pope's  editions,  ftands  imperfedl  in  the  firft 
foho.  By  the  addition  ox  a  fyllable,  I  think,  I  nare  retrieved  the 
poet's  fenfe.    It  is  thus  in  the  old  copy : 

Let  us  die  in  once  more  back  again.     Th  BO  BALD. 
Let  us  die  in  fight;]    For  the  infertion  of  the  word /ght,  which 
(as  I  obferved  in  ray  Second  Appendix^  8vo.  1783,).  appears  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compoiitor,  I 
am  anfwerable.    So  BourTOn  fays  afterwards : 

"  I'll  to  the  throne ;  Let  life  be  fhort." 
Macbeth  litccrs  the  fame  ^ntiment : 

.  «<  At  kaft  we'll  die  with  hamefs  on  our  backs." 
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Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  bafe  pander,*  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilft  by  a  flave,  no  gentler '  than  my  dog. 
His  faired  daughter  is  contaminate/ 

Con.  Diforder,  that  hath  fpoil'd  us,  friend  us 
now! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  thefe  Englifli,  or  elfe  die  with  fame.^ 

Mr.  Theobald  correded  the  text  by  reading  ifrfian/  indead  of 
in;  but  (as  I  have  ahready  remarked,]  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
a  printer  fhould  omit  ia/f  a  word ;  nor  indeed  does  the  word 
tr/iavi  fuit  the  context*  Bourbon  probably  did  not  wifh  to  die 
more  than  other  men ;  but  if  we  are  conquered,  (fays  he)  if  we 
are  to  die,  let  us  bravely  die  ht  cornet  nvitb  our  foes^  and  make 
their  vidory  as  dear  to  them  as  we  can« 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  always  cuts  a  knot  inftead 
of  untying  it,  fubftituted^  for  die,  and  abfurdly  reads — Let  us  fly 
M\  leaving  the  metre,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  omiffion  of  a 
word,  ftill  imperfed,  and  at  the  iame  time  roidering  the  poflage 
aonfcnfe.    The  lines  ftand  thus  in  the  quarto,  1600 : 

•*  Con.  We  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field 
*«  To  fmothef  up  the  EngUfh, 
"  If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon." 

"  Bour.  A  pla^e  of  order!  once  more  to  the  field ; 
**  And  he  riiat  will  not  follow,"  &c.    Malonb. 
I  have  not  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  becaufe  when  I  read 
it,  I  cannot  fuppofe  myfelf  to  be  reading  the  beginning  of  a  verfe* 
.  Jttflwit  ma^  be  an  adjedive  ufed  adverbially. — ^In  the  courfe  of 
this  publication  my  compofitors   will  not  deny  their  occafional 
omiffion  of  feveral  half  words.    Stbbvbns. 
^  tiki  a  ha/e  pander,]    The  quartos  read : 

Like  a  ba/e  leno.     Stebvbns. 
3  ^.  ..w  gentler—*]  Who  has  no  mott gentility.    Malonb, 

*  is  contaminate.]     The  quarto  has — contamuracke,  which 

corrupted  word,  however,  is  fufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  true  reading 
sow  inferted  in  the  text :  It  is  alfo  fupported  by  the  metre  and  the 
iifage  of  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  We  have  had  in 
this  play  **  hearts  a-eate'*  for  hearts  created:  fo,  dfewbere^  com-^ 
binate,  for  comhind\  confummate,  for  con/ummated,  ^c.  The  folio 
1^2l6s~— contaminated.     M  A  L  o  N  B. 

^  Unto  tbe/e  Englijby  or  elfe  die  ivitb  fame,]  This  line  I  have 
rellored  from  the  quartos,   1600  and  i6o8.     The  Conftable  of 
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Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  fmother  up  the  Englifh  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

BouR.  The  devil  take  order  now!   Til  to  the 
throng; 
Let  life  be  fhort ;  elfe,  fhame  will  be  too  long. 

SCENE      VI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Hbnry  and  Forces  i  Exeter, 
and  Others. 

K.  Hen.   Well  have  we  done,   thrice -valiant 
countrymen : 
But  all's  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

ExE.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
majefty. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice,  within 
this  hour, 
I  faw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  fpur,  all  blood  he  was. 

ExE.  In  which  array,  (brave  foldier,)  doth  he 
lie. 
Larding  the  plain :  ^  and  by  his  bloody  fide, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 

France  is  throughout  the  play  reprefented  as  a  brave  and  generous 
enemvy  and  therefore  we  (hould  not  deprive  him  of  a  rdfolution 
which  agrees  fo  well  with  his  character.     Steevbns. 
^  Larding  the  plain:]  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 

**  And  lardt  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along." 

Stbbvsni. 

Vol.  IX.  G  g 
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The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  alfo  lies. 

Suffolk  firft  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 

Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  infteep*d. 

And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kiffes  the  gafhes 

That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 

And  cries  aloud, — Tarry ^  dear  couftn  Suffolk  ! 

Myfouljhall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 

Tarry,  /wee t  foul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breaft ; 

As,  in  this  glorious  and  welUfoughten  field. 

We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  I 

Upon  thefe  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up : 

He  fmil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught^  me  his  hand. 

And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  fays, — Dear  my  lord. 

Commend  myfervice  to  myfovereign. 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 

He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kifs'd  his  lips ; 

And  fo,  efpous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  feal'd 

A  teflament  of  noble-ending  love.^ 

The  pretty  and  fweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Thofe  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  ftopp'd ; 

But  I  had  not  fo  much  of  man  in  me. 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  ^yt^. 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears.' 


'  raught — ]  i.  c.  reached.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  241,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 
^  A  teftament  of  TiohXt-ending  love  J]   So  the  folio.     The  quarto 
reads : 

An  argument  of  Tity^v-ending  hve.     Ma  lone. 

'  But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes^ 
And,ga*ve  me  »/   to  tears, "l      Thus  the  auarto.     The  folio 
reads — And  all  &c.     But  has  here  the  force  oi-— But  that. 

Malons. 

This  thought  is  apparently  copied  by  Milton,  Paradi/e  Lofi, 
Book  IX; 

"  companion  queird 

•*  His  bell  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears.'* 

Steevsnu 
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K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  muft  perforce  compound 
With  miftful  eyes,*  or  they  will  iflue  too. — 

[Alarum. 
But,  hark!  what  new  alarum  is  this  famer^ — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  fcatter'd  men : — 
Then  every  foldier  kill  his  prifoners ; 
Give  the  word  through.*  [Exeunt. 

Dryden  alfo,  in  All  for  Lyue^  Adl  I.  has  the  fame  expreflion: 
*'  Look,  Emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew. 
*•  I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 
**  My  mother  comes  afrejb  into  my  eves  : 
"  I  cannot  help  her  foftnefs,"    Heed. 

«  fFith  miftful  fyes,]  The  £o\io—mJxf/ul.  The  paflage  is  not 
in  the  quarto.     Malone. 

The  poet  muft  have  vrxott-^mfftful :  i.  c.  juft  ready  to  over-run 
with  tears.  The  word  he  took  from  his  obfervation  of  nature: 
for,  juft  before  the  burfting  out  of  tears,  the  eyes  grow  dim,  as 
ifinamift.     Warburton. 

9 twhat  nenjii  alarum  is  this  fame  ^]     The  alarum  on  which 

Henry  ordered  the  pri&nen  to  be  flain,  was  founded  by  the  af- 
frighted runaways  from  his  own  camp,  who  brought  intelligence 
that  the  French  had  got  behind  him,  and  had  pillaged  it.  See  a 
fubfequent  note.  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  daneer,  he  gave 
the  order  here  mentioned,  that  every  foldier  fhould  kill  his  pri- 
foners. 

After  Henry  fpcaks  thcfe  words,  **  what  new  alarum  is  this 
fame?*'  Shakfpeare  probably  intended  that  a  meftenger  fhould 
enter,  and  fecretly  communicate  this  intelligence  to  him ;  though 
by  fome  negligence  no  fuch  marginal  direction  appears. 

Malonb* 

>  Give  the  nuord  throughj]  Here  the  quartos  1600  and  1608 
ridiculoufly  add: 

Pift.  Coufer gorge,     Steevbns. 
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SCENE     VII.^ 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarums.     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower, 

Flv.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage!*  'tis  ex- 
prefsly  againft  the  law  of  arms :  'tis  as  arrant  a 
piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  ofFer'd, 
in  the  '(wld :  In  your  confcience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ; 

'  Scene  V11J\  Here,  in  the  other  editions,  they  begin  the  fourth 
a6),  very  abfurdly,  fince  both  the  place  and  time  evidently  con- 
tinue, and  the  words  of  Fluellen  immediately  follow  thofc  of  the 
King  juft  before.    Pope. 

4  Kill  the  fojs  and  the  luggage/]  The  baggage,  during  the 
battle  (as  King  Henry  had  no  men  to  fpare)  was  guarded  only  by 
boys  and  lacqueys;  which  fome  French  runaways  getting  notice  of, 
they  came  down  upon  the  Englilh  camp-boys,  whom  they  IdU'd, 
and  plundered,  ana  bnm'd  the  baggage :  in  refentment  of  which 
villainy  it  was,  that  the  king,  contrary  to  his  wonted  lenity, 
ordcr'd  all  prifoners'  throats  to  be  cut.  And  to  this  villainy  of 
the  French  runaways  Fluellen  is  alluding,  when  he  fays,  Kt'/l  the 
foyi  and  the  luggage!  The  fad  is  fet  out  both  by  Hall  and  Ho- 
linlhed.     Theobald. 

Unhappily  the  king  gives  one  rcafon  for  his  order  to  kill  the 
prifoners,  and  Gower  another.  The  king  killed  his  prifoncw 
becaufe  he  cxpefted  another  battle,  and  he  had  not  men  fufEcicnC 
to  guard  one  army  and  fight  another.  Gower  declares  that  the 
gallant  king  has  nvorth/ly  ordered  the  prifoners  to  be  deftroyed,  be- 
caufe the  luggage  was  plundered,  and  the  boys  were  flain. 

Johnson. 

Our  author  has  here,  as  in  all  his  hiftorical  plays,  followed 
Holinlhed ;  in  whofe  Chronicle  hoth  thefe  reafons  are  affigned  for 
Henry's  condud.  Shakfpeare  therefore  has  not  departai  from 
hiftory  ;  though  he  has  chofen  to  make  Henry  himfelf  mention  one 
of  the  reafons  which  aduated  him,  and  Gower  mention  the  other* 
See  p.  4^5,  n.  9.    Malonb. 
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and  the  cowardly  rafcals,  that  ran  from  the  battle, 
have  done  this  flaughter :  befides,  they  have  burn'd 
and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ; 
wherefore  the  king,  moft  worthily,  hath  caufed 
every  foldier  to  cut  his  prifoner's  throat.  O,  'th 
a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  captain 
Gower :  What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where 
Alexander  the  pig  was  born  ? 

Gojv.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  fave  the 
phrafe  is  a  little  variations. 

Goiy.  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  born  in 
Macedon ;  his  father  was  called — Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  as  I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander 
is  porn.  I  tell  you,  captain, — If  you  look  in  the 
maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  Ihall  find,  in 
the  comparifons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,' 
that  the  fituations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There 
is  a  river  in  Macedon ;  and  there  is  alfo  moreover  a 
river  at  Monmouth  :  it  is  call'd  Wye,  at  Monmouth ; 
but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  fo  like  as  my  fin- 

fers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  falmons  in  both* 
f  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Mon- 
mouth's life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for 
there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander  (God 
knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his  fu-^ 
ries,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods, 
and  his  difpleafures,  and  his  indignations,  and  alfo 
being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his 
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ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  peft  friend, 
Clytus, 

Gofv.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that;  he  never 
kilPd  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end 
and  finifh'd.  I  fpeak  but  in  the  figures  and  com- 
parifons  of  it :  As  Alexander  ^  is  kill  his  friend 
Ciytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups;  fo  alfo 
Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits  and  his 
goot  judgements,  is  turn  away  the  fat  knight  *  with 
the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of  jefts,  and 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  am  forget  his 
name. 

Goir.  Sir  John  FalftafF, 

Flu.  That  is  he :  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot 
men  porn  at  Monmouth. 

Goiy.  Here  comes  his  majefty. 


*  As  Alexander — ]     I  (hould  fofpcdl  that  Shakfpcarc^  who 

was  well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  oiFlutarch^  meant 
thefe  fpeeches  of  Fluellen  as  a  ridicule  on  the  parallels  of  the  Gredc 
author ;  in  which,  circumftances  common  to  all  men  are  aflembled 
in  oppofitiouy  and  one  great  adUon  is  forced  into  comparifon  with 
another,  though  as  totally  difierent  in  themfelves,  as  was  the  be- 
haviour of  Harry  Monmouth,  from  that  of  Alexander  the  Great* 

Stebvbns. 

^ the  fat  knight — ]     This  is  the  laft  time  that  Falilaff  can 

make  fport.  The  poet  was  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  has  con« 
tinned  nis  memory  as  long  as  he  coula.    Johnson. 
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Alarum.  Enter  King  Henrv,  with  a  part  of  the 
Englifli /^rr^j;  Warwick,^  Gloster,  Exeter, 
and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  fince  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  inftant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horfcmen  on  yon  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  fight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them; 
And  make  them  Ikir  away,*  as  fwift  as  ftdnes 
Enforced  from  the  old  Aflyrian  flings : 
Befides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  we  have;^ 

'  Warwick,']  Richnrd  Beauchamp  carl  of  Warwick,     He 

did  not,  however,  obtain  that  title  till  14171  two  years  after  the 
era  of  this  play.     Ma  lone. 

*  And  make  them  fkir  a^ay,"]     I  meet   with  this  word  in  BeQ 

Jonfon's  NenjBs  from  the  Moon,  2l  Mafque :  ** blow  him  afore 

him  as  far  as  he  can  fee  him ;  or  fiir  over  him  with  his  bat's 
wings,^"  &c.  The  word  has  already  occurred  in  Macbeth.  Sec 
Vol.  VII.  p.  ^60,  n.  7.     Stebvens. 

^  BeJiJeSf  1X36*11  cut  the  throats  &c.]  The  king  is  in  a  very 
bloody  difpofition.  He  has  already  cut  the  throats  of  his  prifoners, 
and  threatens  now  to  cut  them  again.  No  hade  of  compofition 
could  produce  fuch  negligence;  neither  was  this  play,  which  is 
the  fecond  draught  of  the  fame  defign,  written  in  hafte.  There 
mail  be  fome  dillocation  of  the  fcenes.  If  we  place  thefe  lines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  fcene,  the  abfurdity  will  be  removed* 
and  the  adion  will  proceed  in  a  regular  feries.  This  tranfpofition 
might  eafily  happen  in  copies  written  for  the  players.  Yet  it  muft 
not  be  concealed,  that  in  the  imperfect  play  of  1 6o3  the  order  of 
the  fcenes  is  the  fame  as  here.     Johnson. 

The  difference  of  the  two  copies,  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  The 
elder  was,  perhaps,  taken  down,  during  the  rcprefcntation,  by 
the  contrivance  of  fome  bookfeller  who  was  in  haftc  to  publiih 
it ;  or  it  might,  with  equal  probability,  have  been  collcdcii  from 
the  repetitions  of  adiors  invited  to  a  tavern  for  that  purpofe. 
The  manner  in  which  many  of  the  fcenes  are  printed,  adds 
llrength  to  the  fuppofition ;  for  in  thefe  a  fingle  line  is  generally 
divided  into  two^  that  the  quantity  ef  the  play  might  be  ieemingly 
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And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  wc  (hall  take. 
Shall  taftc  our  mercy : — Go,  and  tell  them  fo. 

increafed. — The  fecond  and  more  ample  edition  (in  the  folio  1623) 
may  be  that  which  regularly  belonged  to  the  playhoufe;  and  yet 
widi  equal  confidence  we  may  pronounce,  that  every  dramatic 
compoution  would  materially  fufier,  if  only  tranfmitted  to  the 
publick  through  the  medium  of  ignorance,  prefumption,  and  ca- 
price, thofe  common  attendants  on  a  theatre.     Steevens. 

Johnfon's  long  note  on  this  paflage  is  owing  to  his  inattention. — 
The  prifoners  whom  the  King  had  already  put  to  death,  were  thofe 
whicn  were  taken  in  the  firft  a^on ;  and  thofe  whom  he  had  now 
in  his  power,  and  threatens  to  deflroy,  are  the  prifoners  that  were 
taken  in  the  fubfequent  defperate  charge  made  by  Bourbon* 
Orleans,  &c.  And  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  next  fcene  but 
one,  an  account  of  thofe  prifoners  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 500* 
with  Bourbon  and  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  lift.  It  was  this 
fecond  attack  that  compelled  the  King  to  kill  the  prifoners  whom 
he  had  taken  in  the  firft.     M.  Mason. 

The  order  of  the  fcenes  is  the  fame  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  owns,}  in 
the  quarto  and  the  folio;  and  the  fuppofition  o( z/ecoti(/  dnught  is» 
I  am  perfuaded,  a  miitake,  originating  from  Mr.  Pope,  whofe 
refearchcs  on  theie  fubjeAs  were  by  no  means  profound.  The 
quarto  copy  of  this  play  is  manifeftly  an  imperfea  tranfcript  pro- 
cured by  fome  fraud,  and  not  a  firft  draught  or  hafty  iketch  of 
Shakfpeare's.  The  chorufes,  which  are  wanting  in  it,  and  which 
muft  nave  been  written  in  i  C99»  before  the  quarto  was  printed, 
prove  this.  Yet  Mr.  Pope  ailerts  that  thefe  chorufes,  and  all  the 
other  pafTages  not  found  m  the  quarto,  were  adt/rJ  by  the  author 
after  tnc  year  1 600. 

With  refpeft  however  to  the  incongruity  objcded  to,  if  it  be 
one,  Holinfhed,  and  not  our  poet,  is  anfwerable  for  it.  For  thus 
the  matter  is  ftated  by  him.  While  the  battle  was  yet  going  on, 
about  fix  hundred  French  horfemen,  who  were  the  firft  that  had 
fled,  hearing  that  the  Englilh  tents  were  a  good  way  diftant  from 
the  army,  without  a  fufficient  guard,  entered  and  pillaged  the 
king's  camp,  **  When  the  outcry  of  the  lackies  and  hoys,  which  ram 
ipway  for  fear  of  the  Frenchmen  ^  thus  fpoiling  the  camp,  came  to 
the  icings  ears,  he,  doubting  left  his  enemies  fhould  gather  together 
again  and  begin  a  new  fielde,  and  miftrufting  further  that  the 
prifoners  would  either  be  an  aide  to  his  enemies,  or  very  enemies  to 
their  takers  indeed,  if  they  were  fufiered  to  live,  contrary  to  his 
accuftomed  gentlenefs,  commanded  by  founde  of  trumpet,  that 
ry^ry  man  upon  pain  of  death  fljould  incontinently  Jlea  his  prijonerj* — 
Here  then  we  have  the  firft  traniadion  relative  to  the  killing  of 
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Enter  Montjoy, 

ExE.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

the  prifoners^  in  confcqucncc  of  the  fpoiling  of  the  camp,  to  which 
Flucllen  alludes  in  the  beginning  of  this  fcene,  when  he  complains 
of  the  French  ha  vine  killed  "  the  poys  and  the  luggage:"  and  we 
fee,  the  order  for  kiUing  the  prifoners  arofe  partly  from  that  outrage, 
and  partly  from  Henry's  appreheniion  that  his  enemies  might  renew 
the  battle,  and  that  his  forces  **  were  not  fufficient  to  guard  one 
army,  and  fight  another." 

What  follows  will  ferve  to  explain  the  king's  threat  in  the  fpecch 
now  before  us,  at  leaft  will  fhew  that  it  is  not  out  of  its  place.— 
«*  When  (proceeds  the  Chronicler,)  this  lamentable  flaughter  [of 
the  prifoners]  was  ended,  the  Englifhmen  difpofed  themfelves  in 
order  of  battayle,  ready  to  abide  a  new  ficlde,  and  alfo  to  invade 
and  newly  fet  on  their  enemies. — Some  write,  that  the  King  per^ 
cehfing  his  enemies  in  one  parte  to  ajjemhle  together^  as  though  they 
meant  to  eive  a  new  battaile  for  prefervation  of  the  prifoners,  Jent 
to  them  a  herault^  commaunding  them  either  to  depart  out  of  his  fight ^ 
§r  el/e  to  come  forward  at  once^  and  give  battaile ;  promifing  heretxjith, 

that  IF  THEY  DID  OFFER  TO  FIGHT  AGAYNE,  NOT  ONLY 
THOSE  PRISONERS  WHICH  HIS  PEOPLE  ALREADY  HAD  TAKEN, 
BUT  ALSO  SO  MANY  OF  THEM  AS  IN  THIS  NEW  CONFLICTE, 
WHICH  THEY  THUS  ATTEMPTED,  SHOULD  FALL  INTO  HIS 
HANDS,    SHOULD    DIE  THE    DEATH  WITHOUT  RE  DEMFTION.'^ 

The  fadl  was,  that  notwithftanding  the  firft  order  concerning  the 
prifoners,  they  were  not  all  put  to  death,  as  appears  from  a  fub- 
fequent  paflage,  (which  afcertains  what  our  author's  conception 
was,)  and  from  the  moft  authentick  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court.  **  When  the  king  fat  at  his  refeftion,  he  was  ferved  at  his 
boorde  of  thofc  great  lords  and  princes  that  *were  taken  in  the  field,** 
According  to  Fabian,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  among  the 
captives,  on  hearing  the  proclamation  for  putting  the  prifoners  to 
death,  was  fo  alarmed,  that  he  immediately  fent  a  meffaee  to  the 
newly  affembled  French  troops,  who  thereupon  difperfed.  Hardy ng, 
who  was  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  fays,  the  prifoners 
were  put  to  death,  **fa'Ve  dukes  and  earlesJ*  Speed,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Monftreletf  fays,  *•  King  Henry,  contrary  to  his  wonted 
generous  nature,  gave  prefent  commandment  that  every  man  (hould 
kill  his  prifoner,  which  was  immediately  performed,  certain  prin^ 
cipal  men  excepted \*  who,  as  another  Chronicler  tells  us,  were  tied 
back  to  back«  and  left  unguarded.     With  this  account  correfponds 
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Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K.  Hen.  How  now!  what  means  this,  herald? 
know 'ft  thou  not. 
That  I  have  fin'd  thefe  bones  of  mine  for  ranfom? 
Com'ft  thou  again  for  ranfom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king: 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them; 
To  fort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while!) 
Lie  drown'd  and  foak'd  in  mercenary  blood; 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peafant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes;)  and  their  wounded  fteeds.* 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 

that  of  Stowc;  who  tells  us,  that  "  on  that  night,  when  the  king 
fat  at  his  refeftion,  he  was  ferved  at  his  boorde  of  tho/it  great  lord$ 
and  princes  that  nxiere  taken  in  thefielde.**  So  alfo  Polydore  Virgil : 
**  Poilquam  bonam  partem  captivorum  occiderunt,"  &c.  And 
laftly  Mr*  Hume,  on  the  authority  of  various  ancient  hiftorians. 
fays  that  Henry,  on  difcovering  that  his  danger  was  not  fo  great 
as  he  at  firft  apprehended  from  the  attack  on  his  camp,  "  ftoppcd 
the  flaughter,  and  was  ftill  able  tofofve  a  great  number.** 

But  thouffh  this  fad  were  not  eftabliihed  by  the  teflimony  of  fo 
many  hiftonans,  and  though  enjery  one  of  the  prifoners  had  been 
pot  to  death,  according  to  the  original  order,  it  was  certainly 
policy  in  Henry  to  conceal  that  circumdance,  and  to  threaten  to 
Kill  them,  as  if  they  were  living;  for  the  motive  that  induced  the 
French  to  rally  was,  (we  are  told,)  to  fave  thefe  prifoners ;  and  if 
they  had  been  informed  that  they  were  already  executed,  they 
might  have  been  rendered  defperate ;  at  lead  would  have  had  lefs 
inducement  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  however  is  a  difauifition 
which  is  not  neceffary  to  our  author's  vindication.  He  followed 
the  chronicle  jufl  as  he  found  it.     M alone. 

*  and  their  nvounded  fteeds  — ]    The  old  copy  reads — And 

with  their.  See. ;  the  compofi tor's  eye  having  probably  glanced  on  the 
line  beneath.  Mr.  Pope  unneceffanly  reje^led  both  words,  reading — 
while  their  luounded  fteeds,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  fub- 
fequent  editors.    Malone. 
I 
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Yerk  out  their  armed  heels '  at  their  dead  mailers. 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  fafety,  and  difpofe 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not,  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horfemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praifed  be  God,  and  not  our  ftrength, 
for  it!— 
What  is  this  caftle  call'd,  that  ftands  hard  by? 

Mont.  They  call  it — Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this — the  field  of  Agin^ 
court. 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crifpin  Crifpianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
pleafe  your  majefty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward 
the  plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  moft  prave  pattle  here  in 
France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majefty  fays  very  true:  If  your  ma- 
jefties  is  remember'd  of  it,  the  Welflimen  did  goot 
fervice  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps ;  *  which,^  your  ma- 

'  Ycrk  out  their  armed  h(e/s — ]  So,  in  Tlfe  Weakeft  goeth  to  the 
Wall,  1600: 

**  Their  neighing  gennets,  armed  io  the  field, 

««  Do  yerk  and  fling,  and  beat  the  fullen  ground. " 

Steevens. 

4  —Monmouth  cafs\]  Monmouth  ftf// were  formerly  much 
worn.  From  the  following  ftanza  in  an  old  ballad  of  The  Capst 
printed  in  The  Antidote  againft  Melancholy ,  1 66 1,  p.  31,  it  appears 
they  were  particularly  worn  by  foldiers : 
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jefty  knows,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of 
the  fervice :  and,  I  do  believe,  your  majefty  takes 
no  fcorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  faint  Tavy*s  day, 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welfh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wafh  your 
majefties  Welfh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell 
you  that :  Got  plefs  it  and  preferve  it,  as  long  as 
it  pleafes  his  grace,  and  his  majefly  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Chefhu,  I  am  your  majefty 's  country-, 
man,  I  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confefs  it  to 
all  the  'orld :  I  need  not  to  be  aftiamed  of  your 
majefty,  praifed  be  God,  fo  long  as  your  majefty 
is  an  honeft  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  fo  ! — Our  heralds  go  with 
him; 
Bring  me  juft  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
[Points   to   Williams.      Exeunt   Montjoy,  and 
Others. 

ExE.  Soldier,  you  muft  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'ft  thou  that  glove  in 
thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An*t  pleafe  your  majefty,  *tis  the  gage  of 
one  that  I  fliould  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

**  The  foldiers  that  the  Monmouth  wear, 
**  On  caftle's  tops  their  enfigns  rear. 
"  The  feaman  with  the  thrumb  doth  (land 
•*  On  higher  parts  than  all  the  land."     Reed. 

**  The  bed  caps,  (fays  Fuller,  in  his  fVorthies  of  Wales y  p.  co,) 
wore  formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where  the  Capper  s  chapel  aoth 
ilill  remain. — If  (he  adds)  at  this  day  [1660]  the  phrafe  oinxjearittg 
a  Monmouth  cap  be  taken  in  a  bad  acception,  1  hope  the  inhabitants 
of  tliat  town  will  endeavour  to  difprove  the  occanon  thereof." 

Maloke. 
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K.  Hen.  An  Englifliman? 

H^iLL.  An't  pleafc  your  majefly,  a  rafcal,  that 
fwagger'd  with  me  lafl:  night :  who,  if  *a  live,  and 
ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  fworn  to 
take  him  a  box  o'the  ear:  or,  if  I  can  fee  my  glove 
in  his  cap,  (which  he  fwore,  as  he  was  a  foldier,  he 
would  wear,  if  alive,)  I  will  ftrike  it  out  foundly. 

K.Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen?  is 
it  fit  this  foldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flv.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  elfe,  an't 
pleafe  your  majefty,  in  my  confcicnce. 

K.  Hes.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  fbrt,^  quite  from  the  anfwer  of  his  degree.* 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himfelf,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and 
his  oath :  if  he  be  perjured,  fee  you  now,  his  repu* 
ration  is  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack-fauce,^  as 
ever  his  plack  fhoe  trod  upon  Got's  ground  and  his 
earth,  in  my  confcience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  kqep  thy  vow,  firrah,  when  thou 
meefft  the  fellow. 

fVjLL.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

JC.  Hen.  Who  ferveft  thou  under? 

JViLL.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

^  great  fort,']  High  rank.  So,  in  the  ballad  of  Jane  Shore: 

"  Lords  and  ladies  of  ^^fl/y&rr."    Johnson. 

The  quartos,  1 600  and  1 608^  read---^i/  enemj  piOy  be  a  gentleman 
of  worth.     St E EVENS. 

*  quite  from  the  anfwer  of  his  degree. '\     A  man  of  fuch 

ilation  as  is  not  Dound  to  hazard  his  perfon  to  an/iver  to  a  challenge 
from  one  of  the  foldier 's  Uw  degree.    Joh  nson. 

^  '"^'^Jack'/auce,]  i.  c,  faucy  Jack^  Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  407,  n.  6. 

Maloke. 
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Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain;  and  is  good 
knowledge  and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  foldier. 

ff^iLL.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  (lick  it  in  thy  cap :  When  Alenfon  and 
myfclf  were  down  together,^  I  pluck'd  this  glove 
from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a 
friend  to  Alen9on  and  an  enemy  to  our  perfon;  if 
thou  encounter  any  fuch,  apprehend  him,  an  thou 
doft  love  me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as 
can  be  defired  in  the  hearts  of  his  uibjeds :  I  woujd 
fain  fee  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  Ihall 
find  himfelf  aggrief'd  at  this  glove,  that  is  all; 
but  I  would  fain  fee  it  once;  an  pleafe  Got  of  his 
grace,  that  I  might  fee  it. 

K.  Hen.  Know 'ft  thou  Gower? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  pleafe  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  feck  him,  and  bring  him 
to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother 
Glofter, 
Follow  Fluellen  clofely  at  the  heels : 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour. 
May,  haply,  purchafe  him  a  box  o'the  ear; 
It  is  the  foldier 's ;  I,  by  bargain,  fhould 
Wear  it  myfelf.     Follow,  good  coufin  Warwick : 

•  H''hen  AUftfon  and  fnjfelf  ivere  dtyixm  together^  This  circum- 
fiance  is  not  an  invention  of  Shakfpcare's.  Henry  was  felled  to 
the  ground  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  the  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
but  recovered  and  flew  two  of  the  Duke's  attendants.  Afterwards 
Alen^on  was  killed  by  the  king's  guards  contrary  to  Henry's  in- 
tcQtion^  who  wilhed  to  have  fayed  him.    Ma  lone. 
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If  that  the  foldier  ftrike  him,  (as,  I  judge 

By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 

Some  fuddcn  mifchief  may  arifc  of  it ; 

For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 

And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 

And  quickly  will  return  an  injury: 

Follow,  and  fee  there  be  no  harm  between  them,— 

Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     VIIL 

Be/ore  King  Henry's  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 

IViLL.  I  warrant,  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleafure,  captain,  I  pe- 
fcech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is 
more  goot  toward  you,  pcradventure,  than  is  in 
your  knowledge  to  dream  of. 

IViLL.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove? 
Flu.  Know  the  glove?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a 
glove. 

JViLL.  I  know  this ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  bim» 
Flu.  *SbIud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the 
univerfal  *orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 
G01V.  How  now,  fir?  you  villain! 
IVill.  Do  you  think  TU  be  forfworn? 
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Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gowcr ;  I  will  give 
treafon  his  payment  into  plows,^  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you 
in  his  majefty's  name,  apprehend  him ;  he's  a  friend 
of  the  duke  Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloster. 

IVar.  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praifed  be 
Got  for  it!)  a  moft  contagious  treafon  come  to 
light,  look  you,  as  you  fhall  deiire  in  a  fummer*s 
day.     Here  is  his  majefty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hek.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor, 
that,  look  your  grace,  has  ftruck  the  glove  which 
your  majefty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

fViLL.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the 
fellow  of  it :  and  he,  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change, 
promifed  to  wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I  promifed  to  ftrikc 


9 into  //nu/,]     Mr.  Heath  very  plaufibly  reads — in  t*wo 

plows.     Johnson. 

The  quarto  reads — /  *will  give  treafon  bis  due  frefently.  We 
might  therefore  read — in  due  plows,  i.  e.  in  the  beating  that  is  fo 
well  his  due. 

Fuller,  in  his  Church  Hifiory^  p.  139,  fpeaks  of  the  tafk-maflers 
of  Ifrael,  "  on  whofe  back  the  number  of  bricks  wanting  were 
only /cored  in  blzivs,"     Steevens. 

The  Scotch  both  in  fpcaking  and  in  writing,  frequently  ufe  into 
for  in.  However,  if  it  ihould  be  thought  neceiTary  to  amend  the 
text,  the  readieft  way  would  be  to  omit  a  fyllable,  and  read — in 

plows.       RiTSON. 
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him,  if  he  did  :  I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in 
his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu*  Your  majefty  hear  now,  (faving  your-ma- 
jefty's  manhood,)  what  an  arrant,  rafcally,  beggarly, 
lowfy  knave  it  is :  I  hope,  your  majefty  is  pear  mc 
tcftimony,  and  witnefs,  and  avouchments,  that  this 
is  the  glove  of  Alen^on,  that  your  majefty  is  give 
me,  in  your  confcience  now. 

K.  Hbn.  Give  me  thy  glove,*  foldier;  Look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it.  *Twas  I,  indeed,  thou 
promifed*ft  to  ftrike;  and  thou  haft  given  me  moft 
bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  pleafe  your  majefty,  let  his  neck  anfwcr 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  *orld. 

K.  Hen.  How  canft  thou  make  me  fatisfaAion  ? 

IViLL.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the 
heart :  never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  of- 
fend your  majefty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourfelf  thou  didft  abufe. 

IViLL.  Your  majefty  came  not  like  yourfelf: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man;  witnefs 
the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowlinefs;  and  what 
your  highnefs  fuffcr'd  under  that  fliape,  I  befeech 
you,  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for 

*  Gi*ve  me  xhy  glove,"]  It  muft  be— ^rv^  me  my  glove;  for  of 
the  foldier *s  glove  the  king  had  not  the  fellow.    Johnson. 

**  Give  mc  my  glove,"  cannot  be  right,  for  the  king  had  not 
yet  acknowledged  the  glove  to  be  his.     M.  Ma  son. 

The  text  is  certainly  right.  Bv  **  tbj  glove,"  the  king  means— 
the  2love  chat  thou  haft  now  in  tby  cap;  i.  e.  Henry's  glove,  which 
he  had  given  to  Williams,  (fee  Ad  IV.  fc.  i.)  and  of  which  he 
had  retained  the  fellow. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.  the  nurfe  fays  to  Juliet : 
*'  were  I  not  thine  only  nurfe, 

«*  I'd  (ay,  thou  had'ft  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat." 
J.  e.  the  nurfe's  teat.    Ma  lone. 

Vot.  IX.  H  h 
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had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence; 
therefore,  I  befeech  your  highnefs,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns : — 
And,  captain,  you  muft  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly : — Hold,  there  is  twelve 
pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  ferve  Got,  and 
keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels, 
and  diflenfions,  and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  pettcr 
for  you. 

fVjLL.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  agootwill;  I  can  tell  you,  it 
will  ferve  you  to  mend  your  Ihoes:  Come,  where- 
fore Ihould  you  be  fo  pafhful  ?  your  (hoes  is  not  fo 
goot :  *  'tis  a  goot  filling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will 
change  it. 

Enter  an  Englifti  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald;  are  the  dead  numbered? ' 

Hrr.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  flaughter*d 

French.  [Df  fivers  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prifoners  of  good  fort  are  taken, 
uncle? 

*  your  (hoes  //  noi/o  goot:"]     In  the  moft  minute  particulars 

we  find  Shakfpeare  as  obfervant  as  in  matters  of  the  highcft  mo- 
ment. Shoes  are,  above  any  other  article  of  drcfs,  an  objeA  of 
attention  to  the  common  foldier^  and  moft  liable  to  be  worn  out. 

Malonb. 
'  N(yWf  herald  \  are  the  dead  numher^d?^    I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  this  defeftive  line  was  originally  written  as  follows : 
A^oov,  herald,  are  the  dead  on  both  fides  number  d.*' 

Stebvens. 
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Eke.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans/  nephew  to  the 
king; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt: 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'fquires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  befides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thoufand 
French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  flain :  of  princes,  in  this  number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-fix :  added  to  thefe. 
Of  knights,  efquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thoufand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yefl:erday  dubb'd  knights: 
So  that,  in  thefe  ten  thoufand  they  have  loft. 
There  are  but  fixteen  hundred  mercenaries ;  * 
The  reft  are — princes,   barons,   lords,   knights, 

'fquires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  thofe  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,^  high  conftable  of  France; 

4  Charles  duke  of  Orleans^  &c.]     This  lift  is  copied  from  Hall. 

Pope. 

It  is  taken  from  Holinfhed.     Malonk. 

*  Jixteen  hundred  mercenaries;]      Mercenaries  arc  in  this 

place  common  foldiersf  or  hired  foldiers.     The  gentlemen  fervcd  at 
their  own  charge  in  confequence  of  their  tenures*     Johnson. 

I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  aiTertion,  that  •*  the  gen- 
tlemen fcrved  at  their  own  charge  in  confequence  of  their  tenures;" 
as,  J  take  it,  this  pradice,  which  was  always  confined  to  thoi<^ 
holdine  by  knights'  fervice,  and  to  the  term  of  forty  days,  had 
fallen  into  complete  difufe  long  before  Henry  the  Fifth's  time; 
and  perfonal  fervice  would  not,  at  that  period,  have  excufed  the 
fubfidies  which  were  paid  in  lieu  of  it.  Even  the  nobility  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  retained  by  contra^  to  ferve,  with  the  numbers, 
for  the  time,  and  at  the  wages,  fpecified  in  the  indenture.  Ritson, 

6  Charles  De-la-bret,]  De-la-hret,  as  is  already  obferved,  (hould, 
be  Charles  D'Albret^  would  the  meafure  permit  of  fuch  a  change. 
Holinlhcd  fometimes  apologizes  for  the  omiffion  of  foreign  names, 

H  h  2 
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Jaqucs  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  mafter  of  the  crofs-bpws,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great-mafter  of  France,  the  brave  fir  Guifchard 

Dauphin; 
John  duke  of  Alen9on;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant^ 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar:  of  lufty  earls, 
Grandprc,  and  Roufli,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lcftralc. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowlhip  of  death ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  Englifli  dead? 

[Herald  prefents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  otYork,'  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  efquire:* 
None  elfe  of  name;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God,  thy  arm  was  here, 
y        And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Afcribe  we  all. — When,  without  fl:ratagem. 
But  in  plain  fliock,  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  fo  great  and  little  lofs. 
On  one  part  and  on  the  other? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine! 

jExje.  *Tis  wonderful! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  proceflion  to  the  village : 


on  account  of  his  inabilin^  to  fpell  them,  but  always  calls  thU 
nobleman  "  the  lord  de  fa  Bretb,  conftablc  of  France."  Sec 
P*  370,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

'^  Edward  the  duke  o/Tork,]  This,  and  the  two  following  lines, 
in  the  quartos,  are  given  to  Exeter.     Steevens. 

*  Dirvy  Gam,  efqnire  {\     This  gentleman   being  fent  by 

Henry  before  the  battle,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  to  find  out 
their  ftrength,  made  this  report :  "  May  it  pleafeyou,  my  liege,  there 
are  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken  prifoners,  and  enough 
to  run  away."  He  faved  the  king's  life  in  the  field.  Had  our  poet 
been  apprized  of  this  circumftance,  this  brave  Welfhman  would 
probably  have  been  more  particularly  noticed,  and  not  have  beea 
merely  rcgiilered  in  a  mufter-roll  of  names.    Ma  lone. 
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And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  hoft. 
To  boafl:  of  this,  or  take  that  praife  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flo.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  pleafe  your  majefty,  to 
tell  how  many  is  kill'd? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain;  but  with  this  acknow- 
ledgement. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes^my  confcience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites ;  ^ 
Let  there  be  fung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais;  and  to  England  then; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arrived  more  happy  men. 

[Exfunt. 

9  Do  tve  all  holy  rites  \\  The  king  (fay  the  Chronicles)  caofed 
the  pfalnij  In  exitu  I/raet  de  JEgypt9  (in  which,  according  to  the 
vulgate,  is  included  the  pfalm,  l^on  nobis,  Domine,  Sec.)  to  be  fang 
after  the  vi^ry.     Pop  e. 

"  The  king  (fays  Holinftied)  when  he  faw  no  appearance  of 
enemies,  cauf^  the  retreat  to  be  blowen,  and  gathenng  his  army 
together,  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  fo  happy  a  viftory, 
caufing  hb  prelates  and  chapeleins  to  fing  this  pialme.  In  exitu 
Ifrael  de  Egypto ;  and  coramaunding  every  man  to  kneele  downe, 
on  the  grounde  at  this  ver(e— JST^xr  nobis ^  domine,  non  nobis,  fed nommi 
tMo  da  gloriam :  which  done,  he  caufed  Te  Desim  and  certain  an- 
thems to  be  fung,  giving  laud  and  praife  to  God,  and  not  boafling 
of  his  ownc  force,  or  any  humaine  power/'    Malone* 
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ACT  V. 

Enter  Chorus. 

CnoR.  Vouchfafe  to  thofe  that  have  not  read  the 

ftory. 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  fuch  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excufe 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  courfe  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  prefented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais:  grant  him  there;  there  fcen,* 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts. 
Athwart  the  fea:  Behold,  the  Englifti  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,^  and  boys, 
Whofe  ihouts  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-mouth'd 

fea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler^  'fore  the  king, 

*  grant  him  there ;  there  feetty']     If  Toward  be  not  abbre- 

viated, our  author  with  his  accuHomcd  licence  ufes  one  of  thefe 
words  as  a  difTyllable,  while  to  the  other  he  afligns  only  its  doe 
length.    See  Vol.  V.  p.  467,  n.  8.    Ma  lone. 

I  fufpe^l  the  omiflion  of  fome  word  or  words  eflential  to  the 
metre.     Our  poet  might  have  written: 

Toix'ard  Calais  :  grant  him  there ;  there  feen  a  whilCs 
Heame  him  aixjay  &c.     Steevens. 

5  with  ou/T'^i,]     Withy  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy, 

was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

4 a  mighty  whiffler — ]     An  officer  who  walks  firft  in  pro- 

ceffions,  or  before  perfons  in  high  (lations,  on  occafions  of  cere- 
mony.    The  name  is  ftill  retained  in  London,  and  there  is  an 
'  officer  fo  called  that  walks  before  their  companies  at  times  of  public 
folemnity.     It  feems  a  corruption  from  the  French  word  huiffier. 

Hanmer. 

See  Mr.  T.  Warton's  note  to  the  tragedy  of  Othello^  Ad  III. 
fc.  ii« 
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Seems  to  prepare  his  way :  fo  let  him  land ; 
And,  folemnly,  fee  him  fet  on  to  London. 
So  fwift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath: 
Where  that  his  lords  delire  him,  to  have  borne  ^ 
His  bruifed  helmet,  and  his  bended  fword. 
Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainnefs  and  felf-glorious  pride; 
Giving  full  trophy,*  fignal,  and  oftent. 
Quite  from  himfelf,  to  God.     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghoufe  of  thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens! 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  beft  fort, — 
Like  to  the  fenators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

In  the  play  of  Clyomon,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield^  Sec.  i  ^99, 
a  lubijffler  makes  his  appearance  at  a  tournament,  clearing  the  way 
before  the  king.  In  Wefl^ard  Hoe^  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1 607, 
the  term  is  often  mentioned. 

Again,  in  Monfieur  D'Olrve,^  1606: 

**  1  can  go  into  no  corner,  but  I  meet  with  fome  of  my  'wbiffUrt 
in  their  accoutrements ;  you  may  hear  them  half  a  niile  ere  they 
come  at  you." 

**  1  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  that  I  (hall  be  balladed,  I 

and  all  my  ivhifflfrs." 

Again,  in  Weftnuard  Hoe^  1 607  : 

*•  The  torch-men  and  auhifpcrs  had  an  item  to  receive  him." 
Again,  in  TEXNOFAMIA,  161 8: 
•*  Tobacco  is  a  luhiffler^ 
•*  And  cries  huff  fnuff  with  furie  : 
'*  His  pipe's  his  club  and  linke,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  IJle  of  Gulls ^  1606 : 

•'  And  Manaflfes  (hall  go  before  like  a  ivhiffUr^  and  make  way 
with  his  horns."    Steevbns. 

^  to  have  home  &c.]     The  conflrudion  is,   to  have  hit 

bruifed  helmet,  &c.  borne  before  him  through  the  city :  i.  c.  to 
order  it  to  be  borne.  This  circumftance  alfo  our  author  found  in 
Holinfhed.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  Giving  full  trofhj,]  Transferring  all  the  honours  of  con- 
queft,  all  trophies,  tokens^  and  (hows,  ttom  himfelf  to  God. 

Johnson. 

H  h  4 
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With  the  plebeians  fwarming  at  their  heels,— 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caefar  in: 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood,' 

7  likelihood,']     Likelihood  for  fimilitade.     W a »  b  u  R tow . 

The  later  editors,  in  hope  of  mending  the  meafarc  of  this  line, 
have  injared  the  (enfe.  Tne  folio  reads  as  I  have  printed ;  but  all 
the  books,  iince  rerifal  hecanie  fafhionable,  and  editors  have  beea 
more  diligent  to  difplay  themfelves  than  to  illuflrate  their  author, 
have  given  the  line  thus : 

As  by  a  low,  but  Iwing  Uhlihood, 
Thus  they  have  deftroyed  the  praife  which  the  poet  defigned  lor 
Eflex  ;  for  who  would  think  himfelf  honouicd  by  the  epithet  l^nv  f 
The  poet,  deiirous  to  celebrate  that  great  man,  whofe  popularity 
was  dien  his  boaft,  and  aften^-ards  his  deilru^on,  compares  him  to 
king  Harry;  but  being  afraid  to  ofiend  the  rival  courtiers,  or 
perhaps  the  queen  herfelf^  he  confeiTes  that  he  //  l^ywer  than  a  king. 
Dot  would  never  have  rcprefented  him  abfolutely  as  Lyw. 

John- so  K. 

Mr.  Pope  made  this  improper  alteration ;  as  well  as  a  thoafand 
others  equally  rcprehcnfible. — Our  author  had  the  beft  grounds  for 
fuppofing  that  Lord  EfTex  on  his  return  from  Ireland  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  numerous  concourfe  of  well-wifhers ;  for,  on  his 
fetting  out  for  that  country  in  the  fpring  of  the  ^ear  in  which  this 
play  was  written,  ••  he  took  horfe  (fays  the  conunuator  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,)  in  Seeding  lane,  and  from  thence  being  accompanied 
with  diverfe  noblemen  and  many  others,  himfelfe  very  plainly 
attired,  roade  through  Grace-church  (Ireet,  Comhill,  Cheapfide* 
and  other  high  ftreets,  in  all  which  places  and  in  the  fields,  the 
people  prefled  exceedingly  to  behold  him,  efpecially  in  the  high 
way  for  more  than  foure  miles  fpace,  crying,  and  faying,  God 
bleife  your  Lordfhip,  God  preferve  your  honour,  &c.  and  fome 
followed  him  till  the  evening,  only  to  behold  him." — ^"  Such  and 
fo  great  (?.dds  the  fame  writer)  was  the  hearty  love  and  deep 
afiedtion  of  the  people  towards  him,  by  reafon  of  his  bounty, 
liberalitie,  a£fabilitie,  and  mild  behaviour,  that  as  well  fchollars, 
ibnldiers,  citizens,  faylers,  &c.  proteftants,  papiils,  fe^aries  and 
atheifts,  yea,  women  and  children  which  never  faw  him,  that  it 
was  held  in  them  a  happinefs  to  follow  the  word  of  his  fortunes'* 
That  fuch  a  man  (hould  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  caprice  of  a 
Euitaftick  woman,  and  the  machinations  of  the  deteftable  Cecil, 
muft  ever  be  lamented. — His  return  from  Ireland,  however,  was 
▼cry  difierent  from  what  our  poet  pnedided.  See  a  curious 
account  of  it  in  the  Sydney  Papers,   Vol.  II.  p.  1 27. 

Malone. 
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Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprefs* 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  mayj  from  Ireland  coming. 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  '^  on  his  fword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him?  much  more,  and  much  more 

caufe. 
Did  they  this  Harry.    Now  in  London  place  him; 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  ftay  at  home: 
The  emperor's  coming*  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them;)  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 


*  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprefi''^'\     The  earl  of  Eflex 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Popb. 

Few  noblemen  of  his  age  were  more  courted  by  poets.  From 
Spenfcr,  to  the  lowcft  rhymer,  he  was  the  fubjed  of  numerous  fon- 
nets  or  popular  ballads.  I  will  not  except  Sydney.  I  could  pro- 
duce evidence  to  prove,  that  he  fcarce  ever  went  out  of  England, 
or  left  London,  on  the  moft  frivolous  enterprize,  without  a  paftoral 
in  his  praife,  or  a  panegyric  in  metre,  which  were  fold  and  fung 
in  the  ftreets.     T,  W arton. 

To  fuch  compliments  as  are  here  beftowed  by  our  author  on  the 
carl  of  Eflex,  Barnabie  Riche,  in  his  Souidiers  Wijbe  to  Britons 
Welfare,  or  Captain  Skill  and  Captain  Pill,  1604,  p.  21,  (eems  to 
allude :  *' not  fo  much  as  a  memorandum  for  the  moft  honour- 
able enterprizes,  how  worthily  fo  ever  performed,  unlefs  perhaps 
a  little  commendation  in  a  ballad,  or  if  a  man  be  favoured  by  a 
flay  maker,  he  may  fometimes  be  canonized  on  a  ft  age"     Stbevens* 

9  Bringing  rebellion  broached — ]     Spitted,   transfixed. 

JoHNsoir, 

*  The  emperor's  coming — ]  The  emperor  Sieifmond,  who  was 
married  to  Henry's  fecond  coufin.  If  the  text  be  right,  I  fuppofe 
the  meaning  is, — The  emperor  //  coming ;  &c.  but  I  fufpedt  fomc 
corruption,  for  the  chorus  fpeaks  of  the  emperor's  vifit  as  now  paft. 
I  believe,  a  line  has  been  loft  before  "  The  emperor's"  &c. — ^If 
we  tranfpofe  the  words  and  omit,  we  have  a  very  onmetrical  line, 
but  better  fenfe.  **  Omit  the  emperor's  coming, — and  all  the  occur- 
rences which  happened  till  Harry's  return  to  France."  Perhaps 
this  was  the  author's  meaning,  even  as  the  words  ftand.  If  fo,  the 
mark  of  parenthefis  ftiould  be  placed  after  the  word  bomr,  and  a 
comma  after  them.    Malone. 
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Till  Hany*8  back-return  again  to  France; 
There  muft  we  bring  him;  and  myfelf  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you — 'tis  pad. 
Then  brook  abridgement ;  and  your  eyes  advance 
After  your  thoughts,  ftraight  back  again  to  France. 

[Exit. 


SCENE     L^ 

France.     An  Englifti  Court  of  guard. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Goiv.  Nay,  that's  right;  But  why  wear  you  your 
leek  to-day  ?  faint  Davy's  day  is  pad. 

Flv*  There  is  occafions  and  caufes  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend, 
captain  Gower;  The rafcally,fcald, beggarly, lowfy, 
pragging  knave,  Piftol, — which  you  and  yourfelf, 
and  all  the  'orld,  know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow, 
look  you  now,  of  no  merits, — he  is  come  to  me, 
and  prings  me  pread  and  fait  ycfterday,  look  you, 
and  bid  mc  cat  my  leek :  it  was  in  a  place  where  I 
could  not  breed  no  contentions  with  him;  but  I 
will  be  fo  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  fee 
him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little 
piece  of  my  dcfircs. 

'  Scene  /.]  This  fcene  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  conclude  the 
fourth  ad^,  and  l>e  placed  before  the  lad  chorus.  There  is  no 
Englilh  camp  in  this  ad ;  the  quarrel  apparently  happened  before 
the  return  of  the  army  to  England,  and  not  after  fo  long  an  inter- 
yal  as  the  chorus  has  fupplied,     Johnson. 

Fluellen  prefently  fays,  that  he  wore  his  leek  in  confequence  of 
an  affront  he  had  received  but  the  day  before  from  Piflol.  Their 
prcfent  quarrel  has  therefore  no  reference  to  that  begun  in  the  fixth 
Icene  of  the  third  ad.    Steevens, 
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Enter  Pistol. 

Gow^  Why,  here  he  comes,  fwelling  like  a  tur- 
key-cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  fwellings,  nor  his 
turkey-cocks. — Got  plefs  you,  ancient  Piftol !  you 
(curvy,  lowfy  knave.  Got  plefs  you ! 

Pisr.  Ha!  art  thou  Bedlam?    doft  thou  thirft, 
bafe  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?  ^ 
Hence !  I  am  qualmifh  at  the  fmell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  pefeech  you  heartily,  fcurvy  lowfy  knave, 
at  my  defires,  and  my  requefts,  and  my  petitions, 
to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek;  becaufe,  look  you,  jou 
do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affedlions,  and  your  ap- 
petites, and  your  digeftions,  does  not  agree  with  it^ 
I  would  delire  you  to  eat  it. 

Pisr.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  bim.] 
Will  you  be  fo  goot,  fcald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pjsr.  Bafe  Trojan,  thou  fhalt  die. 

Flu.  You  fay  very  true,  fcald  knave,  when  Got's 
will  is:  I  will  delire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eat  your  vidluals ;  come,  there  is  fauce  for  it, 
[Striking  him  again.]  You  call'd  me  ycfterday, 
mountain-fquire ;  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a 
fquire  of  low  degree.*  I  pray  you,  fall  to ;  if  you 
can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

4  To  have  me  fold  up  &c.]  Doft  thou  defire  to  have  me  pat 
thee  to  deaths    Johnson. 

*  fquire  of  low  degree.^     That  is,  /  will  bring  thee  to  the 

ground*    Johnson, 
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Gonr.  Enough,  captain;  you  have  allonifh'd 
him.^ 

Flu.  I  fay,  I  will  make  him  cat  fome  part  of  my 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days : — Pite,  I  pray 
you ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your 
ploody  coxcomb. 

Fist.  Mufti  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  queftions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

PisT.  By  this  leek,  I  will  moft  horribly  revenge; 
I  eat,  and  eat,  I  fwear.^ 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you :  Will  you  have  fome  more 
(auce  to  your  leek?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  fwear 
by. 

Tl^  Squire  of  Lonv  Degree  is  the  title  of  an  old  romance,  enu- 
merated among  other  books  in  a  letter  concerning  ^ueen  Ettzabetb*s 
Entertainment  at  Kenelvjortb.     Stbevbns. 

This  metrical   romance,  which  was  very  popular  among  our 
countrymen  in  ancient  times,  was  burlefqued  by  Chaucer  in  his 
rhyme  of  Sir  Tbopasy  and  begins  thus : 
**  It  was  ?L/quyre  of  loive  degre^ 
**  That  loved  the  king's  daughter  of  Hungre." 
See  Relieves  of  EngUJb  Poetry ^  Vol.  III.  p.  30,  2d  edition. 

Percy. 

« aftonifh'd  ^/Vw.]     That  is,  you  have  dunned  him  with 

the  blow.    Johnson. 

Rather,  you  have  confounded  him.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  the  Second 
fiook  of  The  DeftruHion  of  Troy  :    "  Thefeus  fmote  again  upon  his 

enemy,  which  &c. and  ft  ruck  Thefeus  fo  fiercely  with  his 

fword — that  he  was  aftonijhed  with  the  ftroke."    Steevens. 

7  I  eat^  andt2Xi  1  fwear, "l     Thus  the  fir  ft  folio,  for  which  the 
later  editors  have  put,  I  eat  and  fivear.     We  ftiould  read,  I  fup- 
pofe,  in  the  frigid  tumour  of  Piftol's  dialed  : 
/  eat»  and  eke  I  fivear.     Johnson. 
Thus  alfo  Piftol,  in  The  Merry  Wi<vesofWindfor: 

"  And  I  to  Ford  ftiall  eke  unfold- ."    Ste evens. 

Perhaps,  •*  I  eat,  mi  eating  fwear."    Holt  White. 
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Pisr.  Quiet  thy  cudgel;  thou  doft  fee,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  fcald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  'pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  fldn  is  goot 
for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occa« 
fions  to  fee  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at 
them;  that  is  all. 

Fist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — Hold  you,  there  is  a 
groat  to  heal  your  pate. 

Fist.  Mc  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  (hall  take  it; 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
ihall  eat. 

Fist.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earned  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels ;  you  (hall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  no- 
thing of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and 
keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exif. 

Fist.  All  hell  fhall  ftir  for  this. 

Gofv.  Go,  go;  you  area  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,^- 
begun  upon  an  honourable  refped,  and  worn  as  a 
memorable  trophy  of  predeceas'd  valour, — and  dare 
not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words?  I 
have  feen  you  gleeking*  and  galling  at  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  becaufe  he 
could  not  fpeak  Englifh  in  the  native  garb,  he 
could  not  therefore  handle  an  Englifli  cudgel :  you 
find  it  otherwife;    and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welfh 

•  gleeking — ]  i.  c.  fcoffing,  fnccring.     Gleek  was  a  game 

at  cards.  So,  in  Greene's  Tu  ^uojae,  1614:  "  Why  g/^fi,  that's 
your  only  game — •" — **  Gleek  let  it  be ;  for  I  am  perfuaded  I  (hall 
gleek  fomc  of  you."     Again,  in  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife^  1661  : 

•• 1  faddenly  gleek^  or  men  be  aware."    Steevens. 

I 
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corre<5Uon  teach  you  a  good  Englifh  condition.^ 
Fare  ye  well.  [Exit. 

Pisr.  Doth  fortune  play  the  hufwife  *  with  me  now  ? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  ^  i'the  fpital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgeH'd.     Well,  bawd  will  I  turn. 
And  fomething  lean  to  cutpurfe  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  (leal,  and  there  Til  (leal: 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  fears, 
And  fwear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  \^Exit/ 


9  Englijb  condition.]     Condition  is  temper,  difpofition  of 

mind.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice :  **  if  he  have  the  condition 
of  a  faint,  with  the  complexion  of  a  devil/'    St e evens. 

See  p.  494,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

*  Doth  fortune  play  the  Ymivf  lit — ]  That  is,  the  Jilt.  Hu/nvtfe 
if  here  in  an  ill  fenfe.    Johnson. 

*  Ne^s  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  &c,]     Old  copy — Do//. 

Steevens. 
We  muft  read — my  Nell  is  dead.     In  a  former  fcene  Piftol  fays : 
«*  Nor  ihall  my  A^^// keep  lodgers."  Malone.]     Doll  Teariheet 
was  fo  little  the  favourite  of  Piftol,  that  he  offered  her  in  contempt 
to  Nym.     Nor  would  her  death  have  cut  off  his  rendex'vous ;  that 
is,  deprived  him  of  a  home.     Pcrliaps  the  poet  forgot  his  plan. 
In  the  quartos,  1600  and  1608,  the  lines  are  read  thus : 
••  Doth  fortune  playe  the  hufwyfc  with  me  now  ? 
••  Is  honour  cudgel'd  from  my  warlike  lines  [loins]  ? 
•*  Well,  France  farewell.     News  have  I  certainly, 
*«  That  Doll  is  (ick  one  [on]  mallydie  of  France. 
•*  The  warres  affordeth  nought ;  home  will  I  trug, 
*•  Bawd  will  I  turne,  and  ufe  the  flytc  of  hand ; 
"  To  England  will  I  fteal,  and  there  I'll  fteal ; 
**  And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  (karres, 
**  And  fwear  I  gat  them  in  the  Gallia  wars." 

Johnson. 

^  The  comic  fcenes  of  The  Hiftorj  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
arc  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  comic  perfonages  are  now  difmilTed. 
Falftaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead ;  Nym  and  Bardolph  arc  haneed ; 
GadJhiU  was  loft  immediately  after  the  robbery ;  Poins  and  reto 
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SCENE      II. 

Troyes  in   Champagne/      An  Apartment  in  the 
French  King^s  Palace. 

Enter,  at  one  door.  King  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloster, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords  %  at  another,  the  French  King,  ^een  Isabel, 
the  Princejs  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  (£c.  the 
Duke  (?/' Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we 
are  met !  * 
Unto  our  brother  France, — and  to  our  lifter, 

have  vaniihed  iince,  one  knows  not  how ;  and  Piftol  is  now  beatea 
into  obfcurity,    I  believe  every  reader  regrets  their  departure. 

Johnson. 

*  Henry  fome  time  before  his  marriage  with  Katharine,  accom- 
panied by  his  brothers,  uncles,  &c.  had  a  conference  with  her,  the 
French  King  and  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Bureundy,  &c.  in  a  field 
near  Melun,  where  two  pavilions  were  erefted  for  the  royal  families, 
and  a  third  between  them  for  the  council  to  affemble  in  and  deli- 
berate on  the  articles  of  peace.  **  The  Frenchmen,  (fays  the 
Chronicle,)  ditched,  trenched,  and  paled  their  lodgines  for  fear  of 
after-clappes ;  but  the  Englilhraen  had  their  parte  of  the  field  only 
barred  ZTv\  parted."  But  the  treaty  was  then  broken  off.  Some- 
time afterwards  they  again  met  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne,  where  Katharine  was  aflianced  to  Henry,  and  the 
articles  of  peace  between  France  and  England  finally  concluded. — 
Shakfpeare,  having  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  fcene,  •*  a  bar 
and  royal  interview,"  feems  to  have  had  the  former  place  of  meet- 
ing in  his  thoughts ;  the  defcription  of  the  field  near  Melun  in  the 
Chronicle  fomewhat  correfponding  to  that  of  a  bar  or  barriers. 
But  the  place  of  the  prcfent  fcene  is  certainly  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne. However,  as  St.  Peter's  church  would  not  admit  of  the 
French  King  and  Queen,  &c.  retiring,  and  then  appearing  again 
on  the  fcene,  I  have  fuppofed,  with  the  former  editors,  the  inter- 
view to  take  place  in  a  palace.    Ma  lone. 

^  Peace  to  this  meetings  ^wherefore  njue  are  met  /]  Peace,  for  which 
we  arc  here  met,  be  to  this  meeting. 

Here,  after  the  chorus,  the  fifth  Ad  feems  naturally  to  begin. 

Johnson. 
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Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — joy  and  good  wiflics 
To  our  mod  fair  and  princely  coufin  Katharine  i 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  aflembly  is  contriv'dj 
We  do  falute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
•And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 
Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face. 
Mod  worthy  brother  England ;  fairly  met  :— 
So  arc  you,  princes  Englilh,  every  one. 

^  Is  A.  So  happy  be  the  iifue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Againft  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent. 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  bafilifks:^ 
The  venom  of  fuch  looks,  we  fairly  hope. 
Have  loft  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs,  and  quarrels,  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  -thus  we  appear. 

^  IsA.  You  Englifh  princes  all,  I  do  falute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England  1    That  I  have 

laboured 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  ftrong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  moft  imperial  majefties 
Unto  this  bar^  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightinefs  on  both  parts  beft  can  witnefs. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  fo  far  prevailed, 

6  TX^  fatal  balls  of  murdering  h^SxVi^^i^     So,  in  The  Winter* s 
Tale: 

**  Make  me  not /^i&W  like  the  bafilijk:* 
It  was  anciently  fuppofed  that  this  ferpent  could  dcftroy  the  objed 
of  its  vengeance  by  merely  looking  at  it.     See  Vol.  X.  p.  96,  n.  9. 

Steevens. 
'  UnH  this  bar—]     To  this  barrier  \  to  this  place  of  congrefs. 

Johnson, 
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That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  hare  congreeted ;  let  it  aot  difgrace  me. 
If  I  demand,  before  f  his  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurfe  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  beft  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  vifage  ? 
Alas !  (he  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd; . 
And  all  her  hulbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  *  her  hedges  even-pleach 'd, — 
Like  prifoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair,''   4 

•  Unpruned  diits :]  We  muft  read,  /iV»;  for  negleft  of  praninfi; 
does  not  kill  the  vine,  but  caufes  it  to  ramify  immoderately,  and 
jrow  wild ;  by  which  the  requifitc  nourilhment  is  withdrawn  from 
Its  fruit.     Warburton. 

This  emendation  is  phyfically  right,  but  poetically  the  vine 
may  be  well  enough  faid  to  die,  which  ceafes  to  bear  fruit. 

Johnson. 
9  her  hedges  even-pleach* d,'-^ 

Like  prifoners  <ivildly  (yver-grvwn  ivith  hair,  &c,]  This  image  of 
prifoners  is  oddly  introduced.  A  hedge  rveit^pleach* d  is  more 
properly  imprifoned  than  when  it  luxuriates  in  unpruned  exuberance. 

Johnson. 
Johnfon's  criiicifm  on  this  paflage  has  no  juft  foundation.  The 
king  compares  the  diforderly  (hoots  of  an  undipped  hedge,  to  the 
hair  and  beard  of  a  prifoner,  which  he  has  neeleded  to  trim ;  a 
negled  natural  to  a  perfon  who  lives  alone,  and  m  a  dejeded  (late 
of  mind.     M.Mason. 

The  learned  commentator  [Dr.  Johnfon]  mifapprehended,  I  be- 
lieve, our  author's  fentiment.  Hedges  are  pleached,  that  is,  their 
long  branches  being  cut  off,  are  twilled  and  woven  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  nedge,  in  order  to  thicken  and  drengthen  the 
fence.  The  following  year,  when  the  hedee  (hoots  out,  it  is 
cudomary  ip  many  places  to  clip  the  (hoots.  To  as  to  render  them 
even.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  therefore,  among  other  inftances 
of  the  negledl  of  hu(bandry,  mentions  this ;  that  the  hedges,  which 

Vol.  IX.  I  i  i 
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Put  forth  diforder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  ^Jie  coulter  rufts. 
That  (hould  deracinate '  fuch  favagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erft  brought  fweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowflip,  burnct,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  fcythe,  all*  uncorredcd,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idlenefs ;  and  nothing  teems. 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thiftles,  keckfies,  burs, 
Loling  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,'  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defedlive  in  their  natures,*  grow  to  wildncfs ;. 


nuere  cven-plcached,  for  want  of  trimming  put  forth  irregular 
twigs ;  like  prifoners,  who  in  their  confinement  have  negle^ed  the 
life  of  the  razor,  and  in  confequence  are  wildly  overgrown  with 
hair.  The  hedge  in  its  cultivated  ftate,  when  it  is  rveu-pleacbed^ 
is  compared  to  the  prifoner ;  in  its  "  wild  exuberance,"  it  refemblea 
the  prifoner  •*  overgrown  with  hair," 

As  a  hedge,  however,  that  is  e^en^fUached  or  woven  together, 
and  one  that  is  cUpt^  are  alike  reduced  to  an  even  furface,  our 
author  with  his  ufual  licence  might  have  meant  only  by  even- 
pleached^  **  -our  hedges  which  were  heretofore  clipped  fmooth  and 
even." 

The  line  '^  Like  prifoncrs"  &c.  it  (hould  be  obfcrved,  relates 
to  the  one  which  follows,  and  not  to  that  which  precedes  it.  The 
con(trud\ion  is.  Her  even-pleached  hedges  put  forth  difordcred 
twigs,  refembling  perfons  in  prifon,  whole  faces  are  from  neglect 
over-grown  with  hair,     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

9 deracinate — ]      To  derachtatt  is   to   force   up   by   the 

toots*     So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

"  rend  and  deracinate 

"  The  unity,"  &c«    Steevbns, 

* all — ]  Old  copy,  unmetrically—ai;//^all.     Stbbvens. 

'  And  as  our  'vineyards^     Tlie  old  copy  reads — And  all  our 
'fineyards.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Roderick. 

Malonb. 

4  Defe^hje  in  their  natures,]    Nature  had  been  changed  by  fome 

of  the  editors  into  nurture ;  but,  as  Mr.  Upton  obfervcs,  unnecefla- 

rily.    Swi  deficiuntur  natura.     They  were  not  defedlivc  in  their 
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Even  fo  our  houfcs,  and  durfelves,  and  children. 
Have  loft,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  fciences  that  fhould  become  dur  country; 
But  grow,  like  favages, — as  foldiers  will. 
That  ncfthing  do  but  meditJltd  on  blood, — 
To  fwearing,  and  fterh  looks,  diffus'd  attir^,^ 
And  every  thing  that  fcems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour,^ 
You  ar^  ailembled :  and  my  fpeech  entreats. 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  thefe  inconvcniencies. 
And  blefs  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

.  K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the 

peace, 
Whofe  want  gives  growth  to  thfe  imperfedions 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  muft  buy  that  peace   . 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  juft  demajids; 
Whofe  tenours  and  particular  efFefts 
You  have,  enfchedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

erefchve  nature,  for  they  grew  to  wildnefs ;  but  they  were  defe^Hvc 
in  their  proper  and  favourable  qgture»  which  was  to  bring  forth 
food  for  man.    Steevens. 

5  diffas'd  <7///r^,]    Z)/^«/V,  for  extravagant.    The  military 

habit  of  thofe  times  was  extremely  fo.  Aft  III.  Gower  fays.  And 
nvhat  a  heard  of  )he  general's  cut^  and  a  horrid  fuit  of  the  camp, 
fwill  do  among  ft  y  &c.  //  luonderful  to  he  thought  on.     Warburtok. 

Diffused  is  fo  much  ufed  by  our  author  for  w/A/,  irregular,  and 
ftrange,  that  in  The  Merry  Wrves  of  Wmdfor  he  agplies  it  to  a  fong 
fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  fairies.    JoHNsdN.  • 

So,  in  King  Lear,  A61 1,  fc.  iv : 

«*  If  <that  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 

"  That  can  my  fpeech  diffufe, ." 

See  note  on  this  pafTage.    Steevens. 

^  former  fa vou  r i  ]     Former  appearance*     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

*'  nor  (hould  I  know  him, 

'•  Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  alter'd."    Stbbvens. 
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Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them;  to  the  which^ 
as  yet. 
There  is  no  anfwer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace. 

Which  you  before  fo  urg*d,  lies  in  his  anfwer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  curforary  eye 
0*er-glanc'd  the  articles:  pleafeth  your  grace 
To  appoint  fome  of  your  council  prefently 
To  lit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-furvey  them,  we  will,  fuddenly, 
Pafs  our  accept,  and  peremptory  anfwer.' 


•  nve  'willf  fudJenij, 


Pafs  our  accept t  and peremptofy  anfwer.']  As  the  French  king 
dAres  more  time  to  confider  deliberately  of  the  articles^  'tis  odd 
and  abfard  for  him  to  fay  abfolutely,  that  he  would  accept  them 
ill.  He  certainly  mnil  mean»  that  he  would  at  once  'uxeve  and 
decline  what  he  diflik'd,  and  confign  to  fuch  as  he  approved  of. 
Our  author  ufes  pafs  in  this  manner  in  other  places ;  as  in  King 

"  Bat  if  you  {on^y  pafs  our  proffcr'd  love." 

Warburton. 
The  objeftion  is  founded,  I  apprehend,  on  a  roifconception  rf 
the  word  accept ^  which  does  not>  I  think,  import  that  he  would 
accept  them  all,  but  means  acceptation.  We  will  immediately,  fayg 
he,  deliver  our  acceptation  of  thefc  articles, — the  opinion  which  we 
(hall  form  upon  them,  and  our  peremptory  anfwer  to  each  particu- 
lar. Fuller  m  his  Worthies^  1 660,  ufes  acception  for  acceptation.  Sec 
*  fc.  vii.  of  the  preceding  ad,  p.  459,  n.  4. 

If  any  change  were  to  be  made,  I  would  rather  read, — "  Pafs 
or  except,**  Sec,  i.  e.  agree  to»  or  except  againfl  the  articles,  as  I 
fliould  either  approve  or  diilike  them.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of 
this  fcenc : 

««  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  fo  deny'd, 

«•  But  your  requeft  fhall  make  me  let  it  pafs."'  Malone. 

Pafs  our  accept,  and  peremptory  anf<wer,'\  i.  e.  we  will  pafs  our 
acceptance  of  what  we  approve,  and  we  will  pafs  a  peremptoiy 
anfwer  to  the  reft.  Politeneis  might  forbid  his  faying,  we  will 
pafs  a  denial,  but  his  own  dignity  required  more  time  for  delibe- 
ration. Befides,  if  we  read  pafs  or  accept,  is  not  peremptory 
anf*wer  fupcrfluous,  and  plainly  implied  in  the  former  words  ? 

TotLET. 
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K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  fhall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence,* — and  you,  brother  Glofter, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king: 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  bcft 
Shall  fee  advantagea\)le  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands ; 
And  we'll  confign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  fifter. 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  (lay  here  with  us? 

^  IsA.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with 
them; 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  t!o  fome  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  flood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cbufin  Katharine  here«with 

US; 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 
^.  IsA.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Henry,  Katharine,  and  ber 
Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  moft  fair!^ 

Will  you  vouchfafe  to  teach  a  foldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  kdy*s  ear. 
And  plead  hi3  love-fuit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

*  Jffd  brother  Clarence,]  Neither  Clarence  nor  Humtington^ 
whom  the  king  here  addreffes,  has  been  enumerated  in  the  Dramatis 
Pcrfonay  as  neither  of  them  fpeaks  a  word.  Huntington  was  John 
Holland,  carl  of  Huntington,  who  afterwards  married  tht  widow 
of  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.     Ma  lone.  \ 

^  Fair  Katharine^  and  moft  fair  f^  Shakfpeare  might  have  taken 
the  hint  for  this  fcene  from  the  anonymous  play  of  Henry  F,  fo 
often  quoted,  where  the  king  begins  with  greater  bluntnefs»  and 
with  sin  exordiuo:!  moil  truly  Englifh  : 

**  How  now,  fair  lady  Katharine  of  France  I 
*'Wh4tncw8?"    Steevens. 

Ii3 
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KjTff.  Ypuf  majefty  ftiall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot 
fpcak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
foundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  confefs  it  brokenly  \yith  your  Englifh 
tongue.     Do  you  like  me,  Kate?* 

Kath.  Pardonnez  moy^  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like 
me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you 
are  like  an  angel. 

Kath.  ^e  dit^H?  que  je  Juts  Jemblable  a  les 
anges  ? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment^  [f^Hf  'uoflre  grace)  ainji 
dit  tl. 

K.  Hen.  I  faid  fo,  dear  Katharine ;  and  I  muft 
not  blufh  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  0  botiDieut  les  langues  des  bommcs  font 
pleines  des  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  fays  fhe,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues 
of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ouy;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits:  dat  is  de  princefs.* 

K.  Hen.  The  princefs  is  the  better  Englifti-woman. 
I*faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  underftand- 
ing :  I  am  glad,  thou  can'ft  fpeak  no  better  Englifh ; 
for^  if  thou  couldfl,  thou  wouldfl  find  me  fuch  a 


*  dat  h  it  priucejs.'\     Surely  this  (hould  be — *•  Dat/pr/  dp 

Snnccfs.    This  is  in  anfwer  tq,the  king,  who  aflcs,  **  What  fays 
ic,  fair  one?"    M.  Mason. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  By — dat  is  the  princefs^ 
the  lady  in  her  broken  Englifh^  means — that  h  lohat  the  prmctft 
has  /aid.  Perhaps^  the  fpeaker  was  defirous  to  exempt  herfclf 
from  Aifpicion  of  concurrence  in  a  general  cenfure  on  the  fincerity 
of  mankind.    Steeve$(s« 
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plain  king,'  that  thou  wouldft  think,  I  >had  fold 
my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  tQ 
mince  it  in  Idve,  but  diredly  to  fay — I  love  you: 
then,  if  you  urge  me  further  than  to  lay — Do  you 
in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my  fuit.  Give  me  your  an- 
fwer ;  i'faith,  do ;  and  fo  clap  hands,  and  a  bargain :  ^ 
How  fay  you,  lady  ? 

Kath.  Saufvoflre  bonneur,  me  underftand  well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verfes. 


J  /uch  a  plain  king,']    I  know  not  why  Shakfpcare  now 

gives  the  king  nearly  fach  a  charadkr  as  he  made  him  formerly 
ridicale  in  Percy.  This  military  groflhefs  and  unidlfulnefs  in  all 
the  fofter  arts  does  not  fuit  very  weU  with  the  eaieties  of  his  youth, 
with  the  general  knowledge  afcribed  to  him  at  his  accefiion,  or  with 
the  contemptuous  meflage  (ent  him  by  the  dauphin,  who  repreicnts 
him  as  fitter  for  a  ball-room  than  the  fields  and  tells  him  that  he  ia 
not  to  revel  into  duchks,  or  win  provinces  ivitb  a  nimble  galliard* 
The  truth  is,  that  the  poet's  matter  failed  him  in  the  fifth  adl,  and 
he  was  glad  to  fill  tt  up  with  whatever  he  could  get ;  and  not  even 
Shakfpeare  can  write  well  without  a  proper  fubjedt  It  is  a  vain 
endeavour  lor  the  moft  (kiliul  hand  to  cultivate  barrennefs,  or  to 
paint  upon  vacuity.     Johnson.  , 

Our  author,  I  believe,  was  led  imperceptibly  by  the  old  play  to 
give  this  rcprefentaiion.  of  Henry,  and  meant  probably,  m  this 
ipeech  at  leaft,  not  to  oppfe  the  foldier  to  the  lover^  but  the  plain 
honed  EngUjhman^  to  the  le&  fincere  and  more  talkative  Frenchman. 
In  the  old  King  Henry  V.  quarto,  1 598,  the  correfponding  fpeech 
ftands  thus : 

*'  Hen.  Tu(h  Kate,  but  tell  me  in  plain  terms, 
^  ''  Canft  thou  love  the  king  of  England  ? 

*'  /  cannot  do  as  thefe  countries  [perhaps  counties 9  u  e.  no- 

hleracn]  do^ 
«*  That  fpend  half  their  time  in  wooing : 
•*  Tu(h,  wench  ^  I  amnonefuch\ 
"  But  wilt  thou  go  over  to  England  ?" 
The  fubfequcnt  fpeech,  however,  •*  Marry,  if  you  would  put 
me  to  verfes,"  &c.  fully  juftifies  Dr.  Johnfon's  obfervation. 

Malone* 

^  ■  andfo  clap  hands ^  and  a  bargain  :'\     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  17. 

n.  9.     Reed. 
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or  to  dance  for  your  fake,  Kate,  why  you  undid 
me:  for  the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  meafure; 
and  for  the  other,  I  have  no  ftrength  in  meafure/ 
yet- a  reafonabie  meafure  in  ftrength.  If  I  could 
win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my 
faddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the 
corredion  of  bragging  be  it  fpoken,  I  Ihould  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  Or,  if  I  might  buffet  for  my 
love,  or  bound  my  horfe  for  her  favours^  I  could 
lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  fit  like  a  jack-an-apes, 
never  off:  but,  before  God,  I  cannot  look  greenly,' 
nor  gafp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning 
in  proteftation ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never 
ufe  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou 
canft  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whofe  face 
is  not  worth  fun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his 
glafs  for  love  of  any  thing  he  fees  there,  let  thine 
eye  be  thy  cook.  I  fpeak  to  thee  plain  foldier:  *  If 
thou  canft  love  mc  for  this,  take  me:  if  not,  to  fay 
to  thee — that  I  ftiall  die,  is  true;  but — for  thy  love, 
by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while 
thou  liveft;  dear  Kate^  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and 


*  ' nofirength  in  mcafurc,]  i.  c.  in  dancing.     So,  in  As  you 

like  it : 

"  I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  meafures.*' 

The  word — meafure  fignifying  a  (lately  dance  fo  called,  occurs 
in  Much  ado  about  Nothings  Kittg  Henry  VllL  and  other  plays  o^ 
oor  author.    Steevens. 

^  Aw/f  greenly,]  i.  e.  like  a  young  lover,  aukwardly.     The 

fame  adverb  occurs  in  Hamlet: 

"  and  we  have  done  but^r^-^/y, 

«*  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him ."     Steevens. 

^  I  fpeak  to  thee  plain  foldier :']    Similar  phrafeology  has  already 
occurred  in  King  yohn: 

"  He  freaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  bounce,  and  fmoke." 
See  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  59.    Steevens. 
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uncoined  conftancy ;  ^  for  he  perforce  muft  do  thee 
right,  becaufe  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places :  for  thefe  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that 
can  rhyme  themfelves  into  ladies*  favours, — they  do 
always  reafon  themfelves  out  again.  What!  a 
fpeaicer  is  but  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad. 
A  good  leg  will  fall ;  *  a  flraight  back  will  ftoop ;  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white;  a  curl'd  pate  will 
grow  bald;  a  fair  face  will  yither;  a  full  eye  will 
wax  hollow:  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  fun 
and  moon ;  or,  rather,  the  fun,  and  not  the  moon  5 
for  it  fhines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps 
his  courfe  truly.  If  thou  would  have  fuch  a  one, 
take  me:  And  take  me,  take  a  foldier;  take  a 
foldier,  take  a  king:  And  what  fay 'ft  thou  then  to 
my  love  ? .  fpeak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Ka7H.  Is  it  poflible  dat  I  fhould  love  de  enemy 
of  France?' 

K.  Hen.  No;  it  is  not  poflible,  you  (hould  love 
the  enemy  oi  France,  Kate :  but,  in  loving  me,  you 
fhould  love  the  friend  of  France;  for  I  love  France 
fo  well,  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it; 


^  —  take  a  fellonu  of  pluin  and  uncoined  conftancy ;]  L  ^  A 
conftancy  in  the  ingot,  that  hath  fuffered  no  alloy,  as  all  coined 
metal  has.     Warburton. 

I  believe  this  explanation  to  be  more  ingenious  than  true ;  to 
toin  is  to ftamp  and  to  counterfeit.  He  ufes  it  in  both  f^nfes ;  uncoined 
comlancy  fignifies  real  and  true  conftancy,  unrefined  and  unadorned, 

Johnson. 

*•  Uncoined  conftancy,"  refcmbling  a  plain  piece  of  metal  that 
has  not  ytx.  received  any  impreflion.  Katharine  was  the  firft  woman 
that  Henry  had  ever  loved.     A.  C.  * 

6  fall\\  i.  Ob  (hrink,  fall  away.     Stbevbns. 

'  //  /■/  pojfihle  dat  IJbould  love  de  enemy  of  France  /*]  So,  in  ^kiC 
anonymous  play  of  the  Famous  Viaories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  : 

«'  Kate.  How  (hould  I  lo^c  thee,  which  is  my  father's  enemie  ?" 

Stbevens* 
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I  will  have  it  all  mine:  and,  Kate,  when  France  is 
mine,  and  I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and 
you  are  mine. 

Kjth.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French; 
which,  I  am  fure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  hulband's  neck,  hardly 
to  be  fhook  off.  ^and  j*ay  la  poffejjion  de  France^ 
&f  quand  voiis  avez  le  foj'^on  de  moi^  (let  me  fee, 
what  then?  Saint  Dennis  be  my  fpeed!) — done 
vojire  eft  France^  tf  vous  ejies  mientie^  It  is  as  eafy 
for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  to  fpeak 
fo  much  more  French:  I  fhall  never  move  thee  in 
French,  unlefs  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

KArn.  Sauf  vojire  bonneur,  le  Francois  que  vous 
parlez^  eft  meilleur  que  I*  Anglais  lequelje  park. 

K.  Hen.  No,    'faith,   is't   not,  Kate:    but   thy 

fpeaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  moft  truly 

falfelyj,  muft  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at  one. 

=»  But,  Kate,  doft  thou  underftand  thus  much  Engliih  ? 

Canft  thou  love  me? 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell, 
Kat^?  I'll  alk  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  lovefl 
me :  and  at  night  when  you  come  into  ypur  clofet, 
you'll  queftion  this  gentlewoman  about  me;  and  I 
know,  KatCi  you  will,  to  her,  difpraife  thofe  parts 
in  n^e,  that  you  love  with  your  heart:  but,  good 
Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather,  gentle  prin- 
cefs,  becaufe  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be'ft 
mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  faving  faith  within  me» 
tells  me, — thou  fhalt,)  I  get  thee  with  fcambling,* 

» 

«  <-a}itb  fcambling,]  i.  c.  fcramhling.     Sec  Dr.  Percy's  note 

in  the  firft  fccne  of  this  play.    Sec  p.  269;  and  VoL  IV.  p.  526, 
D«  2.    Stebvens, 
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^nd  thou  muft  therefore  j^eed^prQvcagoocJfoldier-, 
breeder :  ShaU  not  thou  and  I,  betwcei)  faint  Deniw 
and  faint  George,,  cofnpowd  a  boy,  half  French, 
half  English,  that  (h^Jl  gq  fo  Conftantinople,'  an4 
take  th*  Tprk  by  the  be^rd?  Ihall  we  not?  wh*t; 
fay 'ft  thou,  n\Y  feir  flower^e-luce? 

KAra.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  *tis  hereafter  to  Jcnow,  but  now  to 
promifc  :  dP  but  now  prqmife,  Kate,  you  will  en- 
deavour for  your  French  part  of  fuch  a  boy;  and^, 
for  my  Englifti  mqiety,  take  the  word  of  a  king 
and  a  bachelor.  How  anfwer  you,  la  plus  belle 
Kaibfrine  du  monde,  mon  ires  cbere  et  divine  deejfe? 

Kath.  Your  majeJiS  'vLwtfauJfe  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  xno^ /age  d^^ioijelle  dat  is  en  France. 

If.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  falfe  French !  l^y 
mine  honour,  in  true  Englifh,  I  love  thee,  Kate: 
by  which  honour  I  dare  not  fwear,  thou  loveft  me; 
yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  floft, 
notwithftanding  the  poor  and  untempering  efFeft* 
of  my  vifage.  Now  befhrew  my  father's  ambition ! 

• 

9  go  to  Cortfianjinople^     Shakfpcarc  has  here  committed  an 

anachronilm.  The  Turks  were  not  pofleffed  of  Conftantinople 
before  the  year  1453*  when  Henry  V.  had  been  dead  thirty-one 
years.     Theobald. 

*  untempering  ffff^-^     Certainly  untemptmg. 

Warburton. 
Untemfering  I  believe  to  have  been  the  poet's  word.     The  fcnfc 
is,  I  conceive  that  you  love  me,  notwithftanding  my  face  has  qa 
power  to  temper^  i.  e.  foften  you  to  my  purpofe : 
««  nature  made  you 

**  To  temper  man ."     Ot*way, 

So  again,  in  Titus  Andronicus^  which  may,  at  leaft,  be  quoted  as 
the  work  of  an  author  contemporary  with  Shakfpearc : 
**  And  temper  him  wi(n  all  the  art  I  have." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV,  Part  II ;  "J  have  him  already  t€m^ 
perifig  betMiten  my  thumb  and  ixi^i .'*    Stsb ve ns. 
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he  was  thinkingof  civil  wars  when  he  got  me;  there- 
fore was  I  created  with  a  flubborn  outfide,  with  an 
afpeA  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I 
fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax, 
the  better  I  (hall  appear :  my  comfort  is,  that  old 
age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more 
fpoil  upon  my  face:  thou  haft  me,  if  thou  haft  me, 
at  the  worft ;  and  thou  (halt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear 
me,  better  and  better;  And  therefore  tell  me,  moft 
fiiir  Katharine,  will  you  have  me?  Put  off  your 
maiden  blu(hes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart 
with  the  looks  of  an  cmprefs;  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  fay — Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine:  which 
word  thou  (halt  no  fooner  blefs  mine  ear  withal, 
but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine,  Ire- 
land is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plan- 
taganet  is  thine;  who,  though  I  fpeak  it  before  his 
face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  beft  king,  thou 
ftialt  find  the  beft  king  of  good  fellows.  Come, 
your*  anfwer  in  broken  muiick;  for  thy  voice  is 
mufick,  and  thy  Engli(h  broken :  therefore,  queen 
of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken 
Engli(h,  Wilt  thou  have  me? 

K^TH.  Dat  is,  as  it  (hall  pleafe  dc  roy  mon 
perc. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  pleafe  him  well,  Kate;  it 
(hall  pleafe  him,  Kate.  , 

Kjrn.  Den  it  (hall  alfo  content  mc. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  will  kifs  your  hand,  and  I 
call  you — my  queen. 

Kath.  Laiffez^  vion  feigneury  laiJfeZy  laijfez:  viafoy\ 
je  ne  vcnx  point  que  vans  abbaijfcz  vojlre  grandeur^  en 
baifant  la  main  d*une  vojlre  ifidigne  ferviteure i  excufcz 
tnoy^je  vonsjiipplic^  mon  tres  puijfant  feigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kifs  your  lips,  Kat-e. 
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Kjth.  Les  dames^  6f  damoijelles^  pour  eftre  halfe£s 
devant  leur  nopces\  il  n'efl  pas  le  coutume  de  France. 

R.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  fays  (he? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fafhion  pour  les  ladies 
of  Francy, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baifery  en  Englifli, 

K.  Hen.  To  kifs.  ^ 

Alice.  Your  majefty  entendre  bettrc  que  moy. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fafliion  for  the  maids  in 
France  to  kifs  before  they  are  married,  would  fhc 
fay? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment. 

K.  Hen.  O,  Kate,  nice  cufloms  curt'fy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  lift*  of  a  country's  fafliion:  we 
are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  libertjj 
that  follows  our  places,  flops  the  mouths  of  all 
find-faults ;  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the 
nice  fafhion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me  a  kifs: 
therefore,  patiently,  and  yielding.  \_KiJJing  ber.'\ 
You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate :  there  is 
more  eloquence  in  a  fugar  touch  of  them,  than  in 
the  tongues  of  the  French  council ;  and  they  fhould 
fooner  perfuade  Harry  of  England,  than  a  general 
petition  of  monarchs.-*     Here  comes  your  father. 

*  fweak  lift — ]  i.  c.  flight  barrier.     So,  in  Othello: 

"  Confine  yourfelf  within  a  patient  lift.**    Steevbns. 

^  your  lipiy -Jhould fooner  ptrfuade  Harry  of  England^  than 

a  general  petition  of  monarchs,'\  So,  in  the  old  anonymous  Henrj  V: 

'*  Tell  thy  father  from  me,  that  none  in  the  world  fliould 

fooner  have  perfuadcd  me,"  &€•    Stbbveni,  ^ 
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Enter  the  French  King  and  Qaeen,  Burgundy, 
Bedford^  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland, 
and  other  French  and  Englifh  Lords. 

Bur.  God  fave  your  majefty !  my  royil  coufin, 
teach  you  our  princefs^ Englifh  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  coufin, 
how  perfedWy  I  love  her;  and  that  is  good  Englifli, 

Bur.  Is  fhe  not  apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz;  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  fmooth :  *  fo  that,  having  neither  the 
voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot 
fo  conjure  up  the  fpirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will 
appear  in  his  true  likenefs. 

•  Bur.  Pardon  the  franknefs  of  my  mirth,^  if  I 
anfwer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  hci* 
you  muft  make  a  circle :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her* 
in  his  true  likenefs,  he  muft  appear  naked,  and 
blind:  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet 
rofed  over  with  the  virgin  crimfon  of  modefty,  if 
(he  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in 
her  naked  feeing  felf?  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard 
condition  for  a  maid  to  confign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield;  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excufed,  my  lord,  when  they 
fee  not  what  they  do.  » 

5  wy  condition  //  mtfmttoth  .*]    Condition  is  temper.    So,  in 

King  Henry  IF.   Part  I.  Aft  I.  fc.  iii : 

««  my  condition, 

"  Which  has  been  fmooth  as  oil,"  &c. 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  29,  n.  8.     Steevbns. 

6  Pardon  the  franknefs  of  my  mirth^  We  have  here  but  a  mean 
dialogue  for  princes ;  the  merriment  is  very  grofs,  and  the  fenti- 
meats  arc  very  worthlefs.    Johnson, 
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K.  Hen.  Then;  good  my  lord,  teach  your  coufin 
to  confent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  confent,  my  lord,  if 
you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning:  for  maids, 
well  fummer'd  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes; 
•and  then  they  will  endure  handling,  which  before 
would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral "'  ties  me  over  to  time,  and 
a  hot  fummer;  and  fo  I  (hall  catch  fhe  fly,  your 
coulin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  flie  muft  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  {9 :  and  you  may,  fome  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindnefs ;  who  cannot  fee  many 
a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that 
ftands  in  my  wjiy. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  fee  them  pcr- 
fpedively,  the  cities  turn'd  into  a  maid ;  *  for  they 
are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath 
never  enter'd.^ 

'  This  moral — ]  That  is,  the  application  of  this  fable.  The 
mora/  being  the  application  of  a  fable^  our  author  calls  any  appli4 
cation  a  fffor/?/.    Johijson.*  | 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "  Benedi^us!  why  Bene- 
didlus  ?  yon  have  fome  moral  in  this  Bcncdiftus  ?  Sec  Vol.  IV. 
p.  491,  n.  3.     Steevbns. 

•  you  fee  /i&//»  pcrfpedUvely,  the  citia  turned  into  a  maid;^  So, 

in  Tivelfth  Night,  Aft  V.  fc.  i: 

"  A  Xi2Xm2\  perffeBi*v€^  that  b,  and  is  not." 
See  Mr.flTollct's  note  on  ihb  pafTage,  Vol.  IV.  p.  162,  n.  2. 

^  Stbetemi. 

9  I  thej  are  all  girdled  nuith  maiden  ivalls,  &c«]  We  have 
again  the  fame  allufion  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  This  moves  in  him  more  ra§e,  and  leflfer  pity, 
«•  To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  fwect  city," 
Again,  in  his  Lover's  Complaint : 

"  And  long  upon  thefe  terms  I  held  my  citj, 
"  Till  thus  he  'gan  to  fiegc  me." 
Sec  alfo  All's  *wellthat  ends  <wm.  Vol.  VI.  p.  195.    Malone, 
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AT.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife? 

Fr.  King.  So  pleafe  you.  - 

K.Hen.  I  am  content;  fo  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  of,  may  wait  on  her :  fo  the  maid,  that  flood 
in  the  way  for  my  wifti,  ihall  Ihow  me  the  way  to 
my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  donfcnted  to  all  terms  of 
reafon. 

K.  Hen.  Is't  fo,  my  lords  of  England?     ^ 

fVEsr.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  firft ;  and  then,  in  fequel,  all,* 
According  to  their  firm  propofed  natures. 

ExE.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  fubfcribed  this : — 
Where  your  majefty  demands, — That  the  king  of 
France,  having  any  occafion  to  write  for  matter  of 
grant,  fhall  name  your  highnefs  in  this  form,  and 
with  this  addition,  in  French, — Notre  ires  cber  filz. 
Henry  roy  d'  Angleterre^  heretier  de  France  \  and  thus 
in  Latin, — Pr^clariffi?nus  filius  *  nojler  Henricus,  rex 
Angliie,  &?  hares  Francia. 

.    9 flff^thcn,  in  fequel,  ail,]    Then,  which  is  not  In  the  old 

copy,  was  fupplicd  for  tne  fake  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.     M alone. 

*  Nofre  tres  cher/Zz izW  fhus  in  Latin, — PraecJariflimus 

Jiii/u — ]     What,  is  tres  cher,  in  French,  Praclarijjimus  in  Latin? 
We  (hould  read,  pracarijjimm.     Wahburton. 

**  This  is  exceeding  true,"  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  '•  but  how  came 
the  blunder  ?  It  is  a  typographical  one  in  Holinfhed,  which  Shak- 
fpeare  copied ;  but  muft  indifputably  have  been  cor  reded  f  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  languages."     Steevens. 

In  all  the  old  hiftorians  that  I  have  feen,  as  well  as  in  Holinflied, 
I  find  this  raiftake ;  but  in  the  preamble  of  the  original  treaty  of 
Troyes,  Henry  isftyled  Pr^carijftmus  \  and  in  the  22d  article  the 
ftipulation  is,  that  he  fhall  always  be  called,  "  in  lingua  Gallicana 
notre'  tres  cher  fils,  &c ;  in  lingua  vero  Latina  hoc  modo,  nofter 
frarcariffimus  filius  Henricus,"  &c.     See  Rymer's  Fad.  IX.  893. 

Malowi. 
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Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  fo  dc- 
ny'd. 
But  your  requeft  Ihall  make  me  let  it  pafs. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  al- 
liance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  reft : 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  fon;    and  from  her 
blood  raife  up 
Iflue  to  me :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whofe  very  fhores  look 

pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happinefs. 
May  ceafe  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjundion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  chriftian-like  accord 
In  their  fweet  bofoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  fword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

jIll.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate: — and  bear  me 
witnefs  all. 
That  here  I  kifs  her  as  my  fovereign  queen. 

[Flouri/^^ 

^.  Is.4.  God,  the  beft  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  fuch  a  fpoufal. 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealoufy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blefled  marriage, 
Thruft  in  between  the  paction  of  thefe  kingdoms,* 

'  the  padion  of  thefe  kingdoms^    The  old  folios  have  it,  tht 

potion ;  which  makes  me  believe  the  author's  word  was  paHion ;  a 
word  more  proper  on  the  occaiion  of  a  peace  ftruck  up.  A  paflion 
of  two  kingdoms  for  one  another  is  an  odd  cxpreflion.  An  amity 
and  political  harmony  may  be  fixed  betwixt  two  countries,  and  yet 
cither  people  be  far  from  having  a  paflion  for  the  other. 

Thbobald* 

Vol.  IX.  K  k 
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To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league; 
That  Englifh  may  as  French,  French  Englilhmen, 
Receive  each  other ! — God  fpeak  this  Amen ! 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage : — on  which 
day/ 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  furety  of  our  leagues. — 
Then  fhall  I  fwear  to  Kate, — and  you  to  me; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  profp'rous  be ! 

^Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author^  hath  purfu'd  the  ftory; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  ftarts  *  the  full  courfe  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  fmall,  moft  greatly  liv'd 

This  ftar  of  England :  fortune  made  his  fword ; 
By  which  the  world's  bed  garden  '  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  fon  imperial  lord. 

4  Trepare  lue  &c.]  The  quartos^  1600  and  1608,  conclude 
with  the  following  fpeech : 

"  Hen.  Why  then  fair  Katharine, 
•*  Come,  give  me  thy  hand ; 
"  Our  marriage  will  we  prefent  foleranizc, 
•*  And  end  our  hatred  by  a  bond  of  love. 
*•  Then  will  I  fwear  to  Kate,  and  Kate  to  mc, 
•*  And  may  our  vows  once  made,  unbroken  be." 

Stebvens. 

*  Our  bending  author — ]  By  bending^  our  author  meant  unequal 
to  the  lueight  ofhisfuhjed^  and  bending  beneath  it  \  or  he  may  mean, 
as  in  Hamlet:  "  Htttjiooping  to  your  clemency."     Ste evens. 

♦  Mangling  hjftarti — ]     By  touching  only  on  fcledl  parts. 

JOHNSON. 

7  the  *world*s  beft  garden — ]    i.  c.  France.     A  fimilar  dif- 

tindion  is  beftowed,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  on  Lombardy : 
"  The  plcafant ^^r^rw  of  great  Italy."    Stbevens, 
I 
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Henry  the  fixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  fuccecd ; 
Whofc  ftate  fo  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England 
bleed: 
Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  fliown ;  and,  for  their  fake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.* 

[ExeunL 

*  This  pUiy  has  many  fcenes  of  high  dimity »  and  many  of  eafy 
merriment.  The  charader  of  the  king  is  well  fupported,  except 
in  his  courtlhip,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the 
^ndear  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Piftol  is  very  happily  con- 
tinued :  his  charaoer  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies 
that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Englifh  ftage. 

The  lines  ^ven  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  m  them  a  little  may  be  praifed,  and  much  muft  be 
forgiven;  nor  can  it  be  eaiily  difcovered  why  the  intelligence 
given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  neceflkry  in  this  play  than  in  many 
others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  defed  of  this  play  is  the 
emptinefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  laS  ad,  which  a  very  little  dili« 
gence  might  have  eafiiy  avoided.    Johnsow. 
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*  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.]  The  hiftorical  tranfaftions 
contained  in  this  play,  take  in  the  compafs  of  above  thirty  years. 
I  muft  obicrve,  however,  that  our  author,  in  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  VL  has  not  been  y^ry  precife  to  the  date  and  difpofition  of 
his  radls ;  but  (huffled  them,  backwards  and  forwards,  oat  of 
time.  For  inftance ;  the  lord  Talbot  is  kill'd  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  a^  of  this  play,  who  in  reality  did  not  fall  till  the  1 3th 
of  July,  1^53  :  and  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  FL  opens  with  the 
marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  folemnized  eight  years  before 
Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1445.  Again,  in  the  fecond  part, 
dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  introduced  to  infult  Queen  Margaret ; 
though  her  penance  and  banifhmcnt  for  forcery  happened  three 
years  before  that  princefs  came  over  to  England.  I  could  point 
out  many  other  tranfgreflions  againft  hiftory,  as  far  as  the  order  of 
time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  though  there  are  feveral  mafter-ilrokcs 
in  thefe  three  plays,  which  inconteftibly  betray  the  workmanfhip 
of  Shakfpeare;  yet  I  am  almoft  doubtful,  whether  they  were- 
entirely  of  his  writing.  And  unlefs  they  were  wrote  by  him  very 
cai'ly,  I  (hould  rather  imagine  thtm  to  have  been  brought  to  him 
iis  a  diredor  of  the  ftage ;  and  fo  have  received  fome  finifhing 
beauties  at  his  hand.  An  accurate  obferver  will  eafily  fee,  the 
didtipn  of  them  is  more  obfolete,  and  the  numbers  more  mean  and 
profaical,  than  in  the  generality  of  his  genuine  compofitions. 

Theobald. 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  relative  to  thefe  plays  at  the 
end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VL  it  is  here  only  neceflary 
to  apprize  the  reader  what  my  hypothefis  is,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  enabled,  as  he  proceeds,  to  judge  concerning  its  probability. 
Like  many  others,  I  was  long  ilruck  with  the  many  evident  Sbak^ 
fpeariani/ms  in  thefe  plays,  which  appeared  to  me  to  carry  fuch 
decifive  weight,  that  I  could  fcarcely  bring  myfelf  to  examine  with 
attention  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  againft  his 
being  the  author  of  them.  I  am  now  furprifed,  (and  my  readers 
perhaps  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  themfelves,)  that  I  fhould  never 
nave  adverted  to  a  very  ftriking  circumftance  which  diftinguiihes 
thisyf^y?  part  from  the  other  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  This  cir- 
cumftance  is,  that  none  of  thefe  Shakfperian  parages  are  to  be 
found  here,  though  feveral  are  fcattered  through  the  two  other 
parts.  I  am  therefore  decifively  of  opinion  that  this  play  was  not 
written  by  Shakfpeare.  The  reafons  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded,  are' dated  at  large  in  the  Differtation  above  referred  to. 
But  I  would  here  requeft  the  reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
verfification  of  this  piece,  (of  which  almoft  every  line  has  a  paufe 
at  the  end,)  which  is  fo  different  from  that  of  Shakfpeare's  un- 
doubted plays,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  two  fucceeding 
pieces  as  altered  by  him,  and  fo  exa^y  correfponds  with  that  of 


the  tragedies  written  by  others  before  and  about  the  time  of  his 
firil  commencing  author,  that  this  alone  might  decide  the  queftion» 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  numerous  clailical  allufions 
which  are  found  in  this  firft  part.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  this  argument  deferves  attention,  from  the  feveral 
cxtrafts  from  thofe  ancient  pieces  which  he  will  find  in  the  Eflay 
on  this  fubjed. 

With  rclpedl  to  tht  fccond  and  third  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  or, 
as  they  were  originally  called.  The  Contention  of  the  tivo  famous 
Houfes  of  Torke  and  Lancafier^  they  (land,  in  my  apprehenfion,  on 
a  \zry  diflPerent  ground  from  that  of  this  firft  part,  or,  as  I  believe 
it  was  anciently  called.  The  Fla^  of  King  Henry  VI. — The  Conten- 
tion^  &c.  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  1 600,  was,  I  conceive, 
the  produdion  of  fome  playwright  who  preceded,  or  was  contem- 
porary with,  Shakfpeare ;  and  out  of  that  piece  he  formed  the  two 
plays  which  are  now  denominated  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
King  Henry  VL  ;  as,  out  of  the  old  plays  of  King  John  and  The 
Taming  of  a  Shre^^  he  formed  two  other  plays  with  the  fame  titles. 
For  the  rcafons  on  which  this  opinion  is  formed,  I  muft  again  re- 
fer to  my  Eflay  on  this  fnbjeft. 

This  old  play  of  King  Henry  VI,  now  before  us,  or  as  our  author's 
editors  have  called  it,  thtfrfi  part  of  King  Henry  VL  I  fuppofe,  to 
have  been  written  in  1589,  or  before,  ^ce  An  Attempt  to  afcertain 
the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  I.  The  difpofition  of  fads 
in  thefe  three  plays,  not  always  correfpondin^  with  the  dates,  which 
Mr.  Theobald  mentions,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  and  confiftency 
in  the  feries  of  events  exhibited,  may  perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothefis  now  ftated.  As  to  our  author's 
having  accepted  thefe  pieces  as  a  Dire&or  of  the  ftage,  he  had,  I 
fear,  no  pretention  to  luch  a  fituation  at  fo  early  a  period. 

Malone. 
The  chief  argument  on  which  the  firft  paragraph  of  the  fore- 
going note  depends,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclufive.  This 
hiftorical  play  might  have  been  one  of  our  author's  earlieft  dra- 
matic efforts ;  and  almoft  every  young  poet  beeins  his  career  by 
imitation.  Shakfpeare,  therefore,  till  he  felt  his  own  ftrcngth, 
perhaps  fervilely  conformed  to  the  ^\t  and  manner  of  hb  prrae- 
ceflbrs.     Thus,  the  captive  eaglet  defcribed  by  Rowe, 

**  a  while  endures  his  cage  and  chains, 

*^  And  like  a  prifoner  with  the  clown  remains : 
'*  But  when  his  plumes  (hoot  forth,  his  pinions  fwell, 
«*  He  Quits  the  ruftic  and  his  homely  cell, 
**  Breaks  from  his  bonds,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
**  Full  in  the  fun's  bright  beams  he  foars  away." 
What  further  remarks  I  may  offer  on  this  fubjeft,  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  Mr.  Malone's  EfTay,  from  which  I  do  not  wan- 
tonly differ, — ^though  hardily,  I  oonfefs,  as  far  as  my  fentiments 
may  feem  to  miliute  againft  thofe  of  Dr.  Farmer.     Stsbvbns. 


Persons  reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Glofter,  uncle  to  the  kmg,  and  Proteilor. 
Duke  of  Btdfoxd^  uncle  to  the  king,  and  Regent  o/*  France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  uncle  to  the 

king. 
Henry  Beaufort,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  Bifhop  of 

Winchefter,  and  aftenvards  Cardinal. 
John  Beaufort,  jE^r/^Somerfet;  afterwards, Duke. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  eldeftfon  o/^  Richard  late  Earl 

of  Cambridge ;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
JEtfr/^/'Warwick,  jL^r/ ^Salifbury.  £^r/o/'SufFolk. 
Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  ^Shrewfbury : 
John  Talbot,  his  f on. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  o/*  March. 
Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 
Sir  John  Faftolfe.     Sir  William  Lucy. 
Sir  William  Glanfdale.     Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 
Af^j(?r^London.  Woodville,L/V«/^»^«/  oftheTower. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rofe,  or  York  faci ion. 
Baffet,  of  the  Red  Rofe,  or  Lanc^ficr  faSion. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  king  of  France. 
Reignier,  Duke  ^Anjou,  and  titular  king  of  Naples. 
Duke  ^Burgundy.     Duke  ^Alen9on. 
Governor  of  Paris.     Baftard  of  Orleans. 
Majler-Gunncr  of  Orleans,  and  his  f on. 
General  of  the  Yrtnch.  forces  in  Bourdeaux. 
A  French  Sergeant.     A  Porter. 
An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier;  afterwards  married 

to  King  Henry. 
Countefs  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  conmonly  called^  Joan  of  Arc. 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of 
the  Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Mejfengers,  and 
feveral  Attendants  both  on  the  Englifh  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 
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KING    HENRY    VI. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

Weftminfter  Aiiey. 

Dead  march.  Corpfe  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  dif^ 
covered^  lying  in  ft  ate  \  attended  on  by  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter  ;  the  earl  of 
Wa  r wi  c  k  ;  *  /i&(?  Biftbop  ^^Wincheftcr,  Heralds^  6?r* 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,'  yield 
day  to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  ftates, 
Brandilh  your  cryftal  trefles*  in  the  Iky; 

»  -_/tf  r/  of  Warwick ;]  The  Earl  of  fVarnvick  who  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  firft  fcene  of  this  play  is  Richard  Beaucbamp,  who 
is  a  charader  in  King  Henry  V.  The  Earl  who  appears  in  tiie 
fubfeqoent  part  of  it,  is  Richard  Ne<vil,  fon  to  the  Earl  of  Saiijhay, 
who  became  poifefled  of  the  title  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  fifter 
of  Henry  Beaucbamp  Duke  of  Warwick,  on  the  death  of  Anne  his 
only  child  in  1449*  Ricbard,  the  father  of  this  Henry ,  wat 
appointed  governor  to  the  king,  on  the  demife  of  Thomas  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Kxeter,  and  died  in  1439.  There  is  no  reafon  to  think 
that  the  author  meant  to  confound  the  two  charaders.    Ritson. 

*  Hung  be  tbe  bea*vens  nvitb  black,']  Alluding  to  our  ancient 
ftage-pradice  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expeded.  So,  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  II :  "  There  arofe,  even  with  the  funne,  a  vailc  of 
darke  cloudes  before  his  face,  which  (hortly  had  blacked  over  all  tbe 
face  of  heaven,  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  mournful!  ftagc  for  a  tra- 
gedie  to  be  played  on."  See  alfo  Mr.  Malone's  Hifhrical  Account 
of  tbe  Englifb  Stage.     St E  B v  e Ns. 

4  Brandijbyour  cryftal  treffes — J  Cryftal  U  an  epithet  repeatedly 
beftowed  on  comets  by  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  a  Sonnet  by 
Lord  Sterline,  1604: 

**  When  as  thofe  cbtyftal  com%u  whiles  appear." 
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And  with  them  fcourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars. 
That  have  confented^  unto  Henry's  death! 

Spenfer^  in  his  Faery  ^ueen^  Book  I,  c.  x.  applies  it  to  a  lady's  face : 

**  Like  funny  beams  threw  from  her  chryfial  face." 
Again^  in  an  ancient  fong  entitled  The  falling  out  of  Lwers  it  the 
rene«wing  of  Love  : 

*«  You  chryjial  planets  fhinc  all  clear 
«*  And  light  a  lover's  way." 
«'  There  is  alfo  a  luhite  comet  with  filver  haires,"  fays  Pliny,  as 
tianflated  by  P.  Holland^  i6oi»    Steevens. 

*  That  haue  confentcd — ]  If  this  expreflion  means  no  more 
than  that  the  ftars  gave  a  bare  confent,  or  agreed  to  let  King  Henry 
die,  it  does  no  great  honour  to  its  author.  I  belieye  to  co/ifent,  in 
this  inflance,  means  to  adl  in  concert.  Concentiu^  Lat.  Thus 
Erato  the  mufe  applauding  the  fong  of  Apollo,  in  Lyly's  Midas, 
1592,  cries  out :  "  O  fwect  confent!**  i.  e.  fweet  union  of  founds. 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een,  B.  IV.  c.  ii : 

**  Such  mufick  his  wife  words  with  time  confented" 
Again,  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Culex : 

"  Chauntcd  their  fundry  notes  with  fweet  concent.* 
and  in  many  other  places.  Confented^  or  as  it  (hould  be  fpclt, 
concentedf  means,  ha^ue  thrown  tbemf elves  into  a  malignant  configura- 
tiont  to  promote  the  death  of  Henry,  Spcnfer,  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  fpells  thb  word  as  it  appears  m  the  text  of  Shakfpeare ; 
as  does  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Epithalamion  on  Mr.  Wtfion.  The 
following  lines, 

**     ■      (hall  we  curfe  the  planets  of  milhap, 

«'  That //<7/W  thus,"  &c. 
feem  to  countenance  my  explanation ;    and  Falftaff  fays  of  Shal- 
low's fervants,  that  '• they  flock  together  in  confent,  like  fo 

many  wild  gecfe."  See  alfo  Tully  de  Nntura  Deorum^  Lib.  II. 
ch.  xlvi :  Nolo  in  fiellanim  ratione  multus  njohii  videri,  maximeque 
earum  qute  errare  dicuntur.  ^narum  tantus  eft  concentus  ex  diffimili- 
bus  motihusy  &c. 

Milton  ufes  the  word,  and  with  the  fame  meaning,  in  his 
Penferofo  : 

*•  Whofe  power  hath  a  true  con/ent 

"  With  planet,  or  with  element."    Steevens. 

Steevens  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  confented.  So, 
in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle,  the  Merchant  fays  to  Merry- 
thought : 

*'  too  late,  I  well  perceive, 

••  Thou  art  conftnting  to  my  daughter's  lofs." 
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Henry  the  fifth/  too  famous  Co  live  long!  ^ 
England  ne'er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  defcrving  to  command: 
His  brandi(h*d  fword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams; 
His  arms  fprcad  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings;" 
His  fparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  fun,  fierce  bent  againft  their  &ces« 
What  (hould  I  fay?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech: 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered, 

ExB.  We  mourn  in  black;  Why  mourn  we  not 
in  blood  ? 


and  in  The  Chances^  Antonio,  fpcaldng  of  the  wench  who  robbed 
him,  fays :    . 

"  And  alfo  the  fiddler  who  was  confemting  with  her." 
meaning  the  fiddler  that  was  her  accomplice. 

The  word  appears  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fifth  fcene 
of  this  ad,  where  Talbot  fays  to  his  troops : 

"   You  all  confented  unto  Salilbury's  death, 

*'  For  none  would  ftrike  a  ftroke  in  his  revenge." 

M.  Mason. 
Confent^  in  all  the  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  after- 
wards, is  the  ufual  fpclling  of  the  word  concent.  Sec  Vol.  VII. 
p.  4Q3,  n.  3  ;  and  Vol.  iX.  p.  21 1,  n.  2.  In  other  places  I  have 
adopted  the  modern  and  more  proper  fpelling  ;  but,  in  the  prcfent 
inflance,  I  apprehend,  the  word  was  ufed  in  its  ordinaij  fenle.  In 
the  fecond  adt,  Talbot,  reproacliing  the  foldiery,  uies  the  fanae 
exprefiion,  certainly  without  any  idea  of  a  malignant  configuro" 
tion : 

*'   You  all  confenud  unto  Salifbury's  death.**     Malone. 

^  Henty  the  fifth ^^    Old  copy,  redundantly, — King  Henry  &c. 

St  SEVENS. 

7  ^^.^^^  too  famous  to  ii*ve  long /'I     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 
"  So  wife  fo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  long." 

Steevens. 
*  His  arms  fpread  luider  than  a  dragon's  wings ;]    So,  in  Troilus 
and  Crefflda  : 

*«  The  dragon  wing  of  night  0' erf f  reads  the  earth." 

Stbbvbns. 
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Henry  is  dead,  and  never  fliall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  difhonourable  vidlory 
We  with  our  ftately  prefencc  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What?  Ihall  we  curfe  the  planets  of  milhap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow? 
Or  (hall  we  think  the  fubtle-witted  French  * 
Conjurers  and  forcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verfes  have  contrived  his  end  ? 

IViN.  He  was  a  king  blefs'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgement  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  fight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  fo  profperous. 

Glo.  The  church!  where  is  it?  Had  not  church- 
men pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  fo  foon  decay 'd: 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  fchoolboy,  you  may  over-awe. 

IViK.  Glofter,  whatever  we  like,  thou  art  protestor; 
And  looked  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  fhe  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'ft  the  flefh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'ft. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  againft  thy  foes. 

•  ■  the  fuhth-twitted  French  &c,]  There  was  a  notion  pre- 
ralent  a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  iupcrftition  grew  weaker,  thefe  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's 
time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Irifh  could  kill  rats  by  a  fong. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scot's  Di/co-verie  of  Witchcraft,  1 584 :  **  The 
Iriftimcn  addid  thcmfelves,  &c.  yea  ihcy  will  not  ftickc  to  affirmc 
that  they  can  rime  either  man  or  beaft  to  death."    Stbsvins* 
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Bed.  Ceafc,  ceafe  thefc  jars,  and  reft  your  minds 
in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar: — Heralds,  wait  on  us: — 
Inftead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead.— 
Pofterity,  await  for  wretched  yeafs. 
When  at  their  mothers'  moift  eyes '  babes  Ihall  fuck ; 
Our  ifle  be  made  a  nourilh  of  fait  tears,' 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.*-* 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghoft  I  invocate ; 


1  moi&ej^es — ]  Thus  the  fccond  folio.  The  firff,  re- 
dundantly,— moifien'd.    Stbbvens. 

•  Our  iJU  be  made  a  nourifh  of  fait  tears,]  Mr.  Pope — marijh^ 
All  the  old  copies  read,  a  nmrijb  :  and  coofidering  it  is  faid  in  the 
line  immediately  preceding,  that  babes  (hall  fuck  at  their  mothers' 
moift  ejres,  it  feems  very  probable  that  our  author  wrote,  a  nwrUe, 
i.  e.  that  the  whole  ide  (hould  be  one  common  nurfe,  or  nourijber, 
of  tears :  and  thofe  be  the  nonrifhment  of  its  miferable  iOTue. 

Theobald. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  nonfenfe !  But  he  did  not  know  that  marijb 
is  an  old  word  for  roarih  or  fen ;  and  therefore  very  judiciooily 
thus  corredlcd  by  Mr.  Pope.    Warburton. 

We  (hould  certainly  read — marijh.    So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 
**  Made  mountains  maf^,  with  fpring-tides  of  my  tears." 

RiTSON. 

I  have  been  iT^formcd,  that  what  we  call  at  pcefent  a  yfow,  in 
which  fifti  are  prcfervcd  alive,  was  anciently  called  a  nourijb. 
Nourice,  however,  Fr.  a  nurfe,  was  anciently  fpelt  many  dificrent 
ways,  among  which  noupijb  was  one*  So,  in  Sjr  Eglamour  of 
Artoit,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

*'  Of  that  chylde  (he  was  blyth, 

"  After  nory/bes  (he  fcnt  bclive.** 
A  nwri/b  therefore  m  this  paflage  of  our  author  may  fignify  a  nurfe, 
as  it  apparently  does  in  the  Tragedies  of  John  Bocbas,  oy  Lydgate, 
fi.  I.  c.  xii : 

**  Athenes  whan  it  was  in  his  floures 

*•  Was  called  nourijb  of  philofophers  wife." 

— — —  Jubir  tellus  geuerat,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix.     Stbbvbns. 

Spenier,  in  his  Rmns  of  Time,  ufes  nmrice  as  an  Engli(h  word : 
««  Chaucer,  the  Jiourice  of  antiquity*"    Ma  lone. 
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Profper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverfe  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  ftar  thy  foul  will  make^ 
Than  Julius  Caefar,  or  bri^t* 

Enter  a  Mcficngcr. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  ^  France, 
Of  lofs,  of  flaughter,  and  difcomfiturc: 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,' 
Paris,  Guyfors,  Poidliers,  are  all  quite  loft. 

•  Than  Julius  C4efar^  or  bright^-—^']  I  can't  gocfi  the  occa- 
fioa  of  the  heraiftich  and  impme^l  fenie  in  this  place ;  'tis  not  im- 
poffiisie  it  might  have  been  filled  up  with — Francis  Drah,  thongh 
that  were  a  terrible  anachronHm  (as  bad  a»  Heir's  quoting 
Anftode  in  Troilus  and  Creffidm) ;  yet  perhaps  at  the  time  that 
brave  Engliihman  was  in  his  glory,  to  an  Eaglilh^hearted  audience, 
and  pronounced  by  fome  favourite  adlor,  the  thing  might  be  popu- 
kr,  though  not  judicious ;  and,  therefore,  by  fome  critic  in  favour 
of  the  aumor  afterwards  ftruck  out.  But  this  is^  a  mere  flight  con- 
jefturc.     Pope. 

To  confute  the  flight  conjofture  of  Pope,  a  whole  page  of 
vehement  oppofition  is  annex^  to  this  pafTage  by  Theobaki.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  has  flopped  at  Cafar — perhaps  more  judicioufly. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  written, — or  bright  Beremce, 

JoHNSOK. 

Pope's  conje^ure  is  confirmed  by  this  peculiar  circumftance,  that 
two  blazing  flats  (the  Julium  fidos)  are  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
Drake  family.  It  is  well  known  that  families  and  arms  were  much 
more  attended  to  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  than  they  are  at  this  day. 

M.Mason. 

This  blank  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  tranfcriber's  or  compo<> 
fitor's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  So,  in  a  fubfequent 
pafTage  the  word  Nero  was  omitted  for  the  fame  reafon.  See  the 
DifTertation  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI\ 

Malone. 

9  Guienne^  Champaigne y  Rheims,  Orleans, 1  This  verfc  might  be 
completed  by  the  iniertion  of  Roiien  among  the  places  loft,  as 
Glofter  in  his  next  fpeech  infers  that  it  had  been  mentioned  with 
the  refl.    Steevbns. 
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Bed.  What  fay*ft  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corfe? 
Speak  foftly;  or  the  lofe  of  thofc  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burft  his  lead,  and  rife  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  loft?  is  Roiien  yielded  up? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again, 
Thefe  news  would  caufe  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghoft. 

ExE.  How  were  they  loft?  what  treachery  was 
us'd? 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  foldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  feveral  fadlions ; 
And,  whilft  a  field  fliould  be  defpatch*d  and  fought. 
You  are  difputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little  coft; 
Another  would  fly  fwift,  but  wanteth  wings; 
A  third  man  thinks,*  without  expence  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awake,  Englifh  nobility ! 
Let  not  floth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot  : 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

ExE.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this,  funeral, 
Thefe  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowiiig  tides.* 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France :— • 
Give  me  my  fteeled  coat,  I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  thefe  difgraccful  wailing  robes  I 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  inftead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermillive  miferies.* 

^  Atbirdmsji  th/uis^]     Thas  the  fecond  folio.    Hie  fiift  oxnitf 
the  word — moft,  and  confequently  leaves  the  verfe  imperfe^ 

Stebvbns. 

*  her  ^<?w/ar^ /;</«•]  i,  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

Malo»i. 
^  ^--^^  their  intirm'J/i*v€  mi/€ri€s»\  L  c.  their  mifcries,  which  have 
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Enter  another  Meflenger. 

1.  Mess.  Lords,  view  thefe  letters,  full  of  bad 
mifchance, 
France  is  revolted  from  the  Englifli  quite ; 
Except  fome  petty  towns  of  no  import: 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims  ; 
The  baftard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part; 
The  duke  of  Alen^on  flieth  to  his  fide. 

ExE.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king!  all  fly  to  him  ! 
O,  whither  (hall  we  fly  from  this  reproach? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our   enemies* 
throats : — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  flack.  Ml  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Gloft:er,  why  doubt'ft  thou  of  my  forward- 
nefs  ? 
An  army  have  I  mufl:er*d  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  MeflTenger. 

3.  Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  la- 
ments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearfe, — 
I  muft  inform  you  of  a  difmal  fight. 
Betwixt  the  ftout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

WiiJ.  What!  wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is'tfo? 

3.  Mess.  O,  noj  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown : 
The  circumfl:ance  Til  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  Auguft:  lafl-,  this  dreadfiil  lord. 
Retiring  from  the  fiege  of  Orleans, 

had  only  a  (hort  intermiffion  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death  to  my 
coming  amongft  them.    Warb  vrton. 
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Having  full  fcarce  fix  thoufand  in  his  troop/ 
By  three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompafled  and  fet  upon : 
No  leifure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  fet  before  his  archers ; 
Inftead  whereof,  fharp  (lakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges.. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confufedly. 
To  keep  the  horfemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Enadled  wonders  *  with  his  fword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durft  fl:and  him; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew :  * 
The  French  exclaimed.  The  devil  was  in  arms; 
All  the  whole  army  fl:ood  agaz'd  on  him : 
His  foldiers,  fpying  his  undaunted  fpirit, 
A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 
And  rufti*d  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.' 
Here  had  the  conquefl:  fully  been  feal'd  up. 
If  fir  John  Fafl:olfe  •  had  not  play'd  the  coward; 


*  Halving  full  fcarce  &c.]     The  modem  editors  ttzA,^carce 
full^  but,  I  think,  unneceilarily.    So,  in  The  Tempeft : 

"  Profpero,  maftcr  of  2ifull^ot  cell."    Stb^vbns. 

*  —  above  human  thought, 

Enaded  wonders — ]     So,  in  King  Richard  III  : 
"  The  king  enads  more  ^wonders  than  a  man." 

Stsevens. 

^ he  flew:]     I  fufpcft,  the  author  wrote— ^/f^av, 

Malonb. 
7  A^dru^d  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.]     Again,  in  the  fifth 
a6l  of  this  play  : 

"  So,  mfliing  in  the  hvweU  of  the  French." 
The  fame  phrafe  had  occurred  in  the  firft  part  of  Jeronimo, 
1605: 

''  Meet,  Don  Andrea!  yes,  in  the  battle* sho-weU.** 

Stbeven's. 

*  Jffi^  JohnFaftolfe  &c.]  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "  That 
Falftaff  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  Henry  V.    The 

Vol.  IX*  L  I 
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He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind,*^ 
With  purpofe  to  relieve  and  follow  themj 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  ftruck  one  ftrokc* 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  maflacre; 

•ecafiott  \thefcof  is,  that  dm  pfetjr  was  written  ht&ftt  Khg  fkmy  If. 
or  King  Henry  ^/'  Bttt  it  k  the  hUtofical  Sir  John  Faftolfe  (for  ib 
he  is  called  by  both  oar  Chronklerft}  that  is  here  mentioned ;  who 
was  a  lieutenant  general,  da>uty  regient  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  ilk 
Normandy,  and  a  knieht  oi  (he  garter;  and  not  the  comick  cha* 
rader  afterwards  introdueed  h^  etir  author,  and  whieh  was  a  crea* 
ture  merely  of  his  own  brain.  Nor  when  he  named  hioi  Falfiuff 
do  I  bdieve  he  had  anv  intention  of  throwing  a  flur  on  the 
toemory  of  this  renowned  old  warrior.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  feea  his  notion  contradiAed  in  tb^ 
very  line  he  quotes  frdm.  Faftolfe,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  £dd 
by  Hall  and  Hoiindied  to*  haire  been  degraded  for  cowardice*  !>#• 
Heylin,  in  his  Saint  Gecrge  far  En^land^  tells  as,  that  **  he  wt* 
afterwards,  npon  good  reafon  by  him  alledml  in  his  defence^  re^ 
ftored  to  his  hotiour/' — **  This  Sir  John  halftoffC*  continues  he, 
*<  was  without  doitbt,  a  ralknt  and  wife  captain,  nofwithftandtog; 
the  flage  hath  ntadb merry  with  hinu'*    Farmer. 

See  V<^.  VIIL  p.  370^  A.  4 }  and  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  John  FaC 

•lolfe  in  the  General  Didlonary.     Malon e. 

In  the  1 8th  fong  of  Drayton's  Foljolhion  is  the  following  cha- 
Ittfter  of  this  Sir  John  Faplph : 

**  Strong  Fafiolpb  with  this  man  compare  we  juftly  may  ^ 
•«  By  Salibury  who  oft  being  fcrioufly  iroploy'd 
*«  In  many  a  brave  attempt  the  general  foe  annoy'd ; 
•*  With  excellent  fucceffe  in  Main  and  Anjou  fought, 
'•  And  many  a  bulwarke  there  into  our  keeping  brought^ 
**  And  choien  to  go  forth  with  Vadamont  in  warrc, 
'^  Mod  refolutely  tooke  proud  Renate  duke  of  Barre." 

Stbevens, 

t'or  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Faftolfc,  fee  Anftis's  Treati/e  on 

the  Order  of  the  Garter  \  Parkins's  Supplement  to  Blomfield*s  Hiforj 

of  Norfolk  I    Tanner's  Bibliotheca    Britamtica\    or   Capcl's  notes. 

Vol.  II.  p.  221;  and  Sir  John  Fenn's  ColUaion  of  the  Pajion  Letters. 

Rebd, 
9  He  being  in  the-  'vaward,  (plac*d  behind, 'i  Some  of  the  editors 
Teem  to  have  confidered  this  as  a  contradi^on  in  terms,  and  have 
propofed  to  read — the  rearward, — but  without  neceflity.  Some 
part  of  the  van  muil  have  been  behind  the  foremod  line  of  it.  W« 
iKten  Ciy  the  backfmu  of  a  bouie.  St&bv bb s, 
I 
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Enclofcd  were  they  with  their  enemies : 
A  bafe  Walloon^  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace^ 
Thruft  Talbot  with  a  fpear  into  the  back; 
Whom   all    France,  with  their  chief  affembled 

ftrength, 
Durft  not  prefume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bbb.  Is  Talbot  flain  I  then  I  will  flay  myfelf, 
Fqr  living  icjly  here,  in  poipp  and  eafe, 
Whilfl:  fuch  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  daftard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3.  MEsg.  O  noi,  he  Uvea;  but  is  took  prifoner. 
And  lord  3cales  with  him^  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Mod:  of  the  reft  flaughter'd,  or  took,  likewife. 

Bed.  His  ranfom  there  is  none  but  I  fhall  pay : 
1*11  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne. 
His  crown  fhall  be  the  ranfom  of  my  friend ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  niy  mafters ;  to  my  talk  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  faint  Georgc*s  fcafl  withal : 
Ten  thoufand  foldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whofe  bloody  deeds  fhall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3.  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  be* 
fieg'd ; 
The  Englifh  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salifbury  craveth  fupply 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  fo  few,  watch  fuch  a  multitude. 

ExE.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
fworn ; 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Glo.  PU  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  hafle  I  can, 
L  1  2 
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To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 

And  then  I  will  proclaim  yoiing  Henry  king. 

ExE.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king 
is. 
Being  ordain*d  his  fpecial  governor ; 
And  for  his  fafety  there  I'll  beft  devife.         [jEat/V* 
fVjN.  Each  hath  his  place  aiid  fundion  to  at- 
tend: 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-officej 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  fend. 
And  fit  at  chiefcft  ftern  of  publick  weal.^ 

[Exit.  Scene  clofes. 

9  The  king  from  Eltham  I  inUnd  to  fend. 
And  Jit  at  chiefeft  ftern  of  publick  iveaL'^    The  king  was  not  at 
this  time  fo  much  in  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he  could  fend 
him  where  he  pleafed*    I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  there  ii 
an  error  in  this  paflage,  and  that  it  (hould  be  read  thus: 

The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  ileal. 

And  fi  at  chief  eft  ftern  of  publick  'weaL 
This  flight  alteration  preferves  the  fenfe,   and  the  rhyme  alib^ 
with  which  many  fcenes  in  this  play  conclude.    The  kine^s  perfon, 
as  appears  from  the  fpeech  immediately  preceding  this  of  Winchefter, 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  not  of  the  Cardinal : 

•*  Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  youne  king  is, 

««  Being  ordain'd  his  fpecial  governor."    M.  Mason. 
The  fecond  charge  in  the  Articles  of  accufation  preferred  by  the 
Duke  of  Glofter  againft  the  Biftiop,  (Hall's  Chron.  Henry  VL 
f.  1 2 ,  b. }  countenances  this  conjedure.     M  a  l  o  n  b. 

The  difagreeable  clafh  of  the  words — intend  and  fend^  feems  in- 
deed CO  coi£ro  the  propriety  of  Mr.  M«  Mafon's  emendation, 

Stbeveks. 
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SCENE     11. 

France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  Charles^   with  his  forces ;    Alen^on, 
Reignier^  and  Others^ 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,*  even  ^s  in  the 
heavens,  . 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 
Late,  did  he  (hine  upon  the  Englilh  fide ; 
Now  we  are  vidlors,  upon  us  he  fmiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleafure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans  ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famifli'd  Englifli,  like  pale  ghofts. 
Faintly  befiegc  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat 
bull-beeves : 
Either  they  muft  be  dieted,  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  ty'd  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let's  raife  the  fiege ;  Why  live  we  idly 
here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none,  but  mad-brain'd  Salifbury; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  fpend  his  gall. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  found  alarum;  we  will  rufli  on 
them. 

*  Mars  bis  true  moving ^  &c.]  So,  Na(h,  in  one  of  his  prefaces 
before  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  '596: — **  You  arc  as  ignorant 
\ci  the  true  movings  of  my  mufe,  as  the  aftronomers  are  in  the 
tnu  mwings  of  Mars  ^  which  to  this  day  they  could  never  att^n  to." 

Steevens. 

n  3  y 
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Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  :— 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  fees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly. 

Alarums ;  ExcurfioKs ;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 

Re-enter  Charles,    ALEN90N,    Reignier,   and 
Others. 

Char.  Who  ever  &w  the  like?  what  men  have 
IP- 
Dogs!  cowards!  dallards! — I  would  nc*cr  have 

fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midfl:  my  enemies. 

Rejg.  Salifltniry  is  a  defperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  liJce  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rufh  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey.* 

Alen.  Froifard^  a.  countryman  oi  ours,  rccordsi 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,* 
During  the  tinvc  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 

'  as  their  YiMxsgcy  pnyJ]  I  believe  it  (hould  be  read; 

>■        as  their  huDgred/rr^.     Johnson. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading,  which  appears  to  fignify— /ir  frej 
for  nuhich  they  are  hungrj.     OTEBVINS. 

^  England  all  Olivers  and  Ronv lands  hred,]  Thefe  were  two 
iDf  the  moft  famous  in  the  lift  of  Charietnagne's  twelve  peers;  and 
their  exploits  are  rendered  fo  ridiculoufly  and  equally  extravagant 
by  the  old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arofe  that  faying  amongft 
our  plain  and  fenfible  anceflors,  of  gi*vin^  one  a  Rowland  for  bis 
Oli'ver,  to  figntfy  the  matching  one  incre£ble  lye  with  another. 

W-ARBCkTOW. 

Rather,  to  oppofe  one  hero  to  another,  i,  e.  to  give  n  petfon  eu 
gtod  a  one  as  he  brings,     Stebtbns. 

The  old  copy  has — treed.    Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.   Malone, 
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For  none  but  Sampfons,  and  Goliafles, 
It  fendeth  forth  to  fkirmifli.     One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rafcals !  who  would  e'er  fuppofc 
They  had  fuch  coura^  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  jfor  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  flaves^ 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager :  * 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forfakc  the  fiege. 

Reig.  I  thinks  by  (bme  odd  gimmals^  or  de». 
vice. 
Their  arms  are  fet,  like  clocks,^  ftill  to  ftrike  onj 
Elfe  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  io^  as  they  do* 
By  my  confent,  we'll  c'^n  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Beitib. 

*  And  bun^  iviii  enforce  them  to  he  mare  eager  r\  The  pitpofi- 
tion  tQ  (hoiud  be  omitted^  as  Injurious  to  the  meafure,  and  ua- 
neceflkiy  in  the  old  elliptical  mode  of  writing.  So«  Ad  IV.  fc.  L 
•f  this  play : 

**  Let  me  perfuade  you  take  a  better  courfe." 
i.  e.  to  take  &c.    The  error  pointed  out,  occurs  asain  in  p.  520: 
•«  Piel'd  prieft,  doll  thou  command  me  to\t  fliut  out  ? 

Steevens* 

*  gimmah^^'\  A ///7r/«^/ is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  wheqs 
•ne  piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at  large  for  an 
engine.    It  is  now  by  the  vulgar  ^lled zgimcrack.    Johnson. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  &c,  beloi^ing  to  Saliibuiy 
.cathedral,  takenin  1536,  z^rh  of  Henry  VilL  is,  <*  A  faire  cheft 
ViiiYi  gimmals  2Xi<l  kejr."  Ag^/  "Three  other  chefb  with  ^m- 
mats  of  filver  and  gilt.'*  Again,  in  The  Fow-hreaker^  or  The 
Faire  Maide  of  Clifhn,  1 6^6 : 

**  My  adesjure  like  the  mQUonaSXjjmrtuUi 
«*  Fixt  in  a  watch." 
See  alfo,  p.  425,  n.  2.    Ste evens. 

7  Their  arms  are  fet  ^  like  clocks,']  Perhaps  the  author  was  thinking 
of  the  clocks,  in  which  figures  in  die  ihape  of  men  ftruck  the  hours* 
Of  thcfe  there  were  many  in  his  time.    M alone. 

To  go  like  elocinvork,  is  ftill  a  nhraie  in  common  uie,  to  cxprefr 
a  regular  and  conftaat  motion.    Stsbv^ms. 

L  1  4 
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Enier  the  Baftard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news 
for  him. 

Char.  Baftard  of  Orleans/  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  fad,  your  cheer 
appaird  ;9 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  difmay'd,  for  fuccour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vifion  fent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raife  this  tedious  fiege. 
And  drive  the  Englifh  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  fhe  hath, 

*  Baftard  of  Orleans,']  That  this  in  former  times  was  not  a 
^rm  of  reproach,  fee  fiifhop  Kurd's  Letters  on  Chhvalry  and  Romance ^ 
*in  the  third  volume  of  his  Dialogues,  p.  233,  who  obferving  on 
circumftances  of  agreement  between  the  heroic  and  Gothick  man- 
ners, fays  that  '*  fiailardy  was  in  credit  with  both."  One  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  charters  begins,  *'  Ego  Gulielmus  cogno* 
mento  BaJiardusJ"  And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  !•  John  Earl 
Warren  and  Surrey  being  called  before  the  King's  Juftices  to  (how 
by  what  title  he  held  his  lands,  produxit  in  medium  gladittm  antiqutun 
rvaginatum — et  ait,  Ecce  Domini  mei^  ecce  ivarrantum  nuum  !  Ante^ 
ceffores  met  cum  Willo  Baftardo  *venientes  conquejiifunt  terras  fuas,  &c. 
Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid,  p.  13.    Dugd.  Bar,  of  EngU  Vol,  I.  Blount  9. 

"  \jt  Baftardc  dc  Savoy,"  is  infcribcd  over  the  head  of  one  of 
the  figures  in  a  curious  pidlurc  of  the  Battle  of  Pa  via,  in  the 
Afhmolean  Mufeum.  In  Fenn's  Fafion  Letters^  Vol.  HI.  p.  72-3, 
in  the  articles  of  imoeachment  againft  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  wc 

read  of  the  ••  Erie  ot  Danas,  bafUrd  of  Orlyaunce •*' 

Vaillant. 

9  your  cheer  appall d\\    Cheer  is  jollity,  gaiety. 

M.  Mason. 

Cheer,  rather  fignifics— r^xrw/f/r^w^.  •  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's 
Dream  : 

"  All  fancy-fick  (he  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.** 
Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  95,  n.  4.    Steevens. 
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Exceeding  the  nine  fibyls  of  old  Rome ;  * 
What's  paft,  and  what's  to  come,  (he  can  defcry. 
Speak,  Ihall  I  call  her  in?  Believe  my  words,' 
For  they  are  certain  and  infallible. 
Ch^r.  Go,  call  her  in :  [Exit  Baftard.]  But,  firft, 
to  try  her  (kill, 
Reignier,  (land  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Queftion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  (lern ; — 
By  this  means,  (hall  we  found  what  (kill  (he  hath. 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,    Baftard  0/  Orleans,  and 
Others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is*t  thou  wilt  do  thefe  won- 
d'rous  feats  ? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkeft  to  beguile 
me? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — come,  come  from  behind; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  feen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart ; — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  (irft  da(h. 

Puc.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  (hephcrd's  daugh- 
ter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 

*  nine  fibyls  of  old  Romf;]     There  were  no  nine  ^by Is  of 

Rome;  but  he  confounds  things,  and  miftakes  this  for  the  nine 
books  of  Sibylline  oracles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 

Warburtoh. 

3  Belie<ve  my  'words,']    It  (bould  be  read : 

— —  jB^/vo;^  her  imrds.    Johnson, 
I  perceive  no  need  of  change.     The  Baftard  calls   upon  the 
Dauphin  to  believe  the  extraordinary  account  he  has  juft  given  of 
the  prophetick  fpirit  and  prowefs  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Maloni, 
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Heaven^  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 

To  fhine  on  my  contemptible  eftate :  ^ 

ho,  whiift  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs^ 

And  to  fun's  parching  heat  difplay'd  my  cheeks^ 

God's  mother  deigned  to  a{>pear  to  me; 

And,  in  a  vifion  full  of  majefty,* 

Will'd  me  to  leave  my  bafe  vocation. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 

Her  aid  flic  promised,  and  affur'd  fuccefs : 

In  complete  glory  flie  reveal'd  herfelf ; 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  fwart  before. 

With  thofe  dear  rays  which  (he  infus'd  on  mc. 

That  beauty  am  I  blefs'd  with,  which  you  fee.* 

Alk  me  what  queftion  thou  canft  poflible. 

And  I  will  .anfwer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar*ft. 

And  thou  ihalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  fex. 

Refolve  on  this : '  Thou  ftialt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  far  xhy  warlike  mate. 

Chjr.  Tiiou  haft  aftonifli'd  me  with  thy  Wgfc 
terms ; 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  maJce, — 
In  &)gle  jGOznbat  thou  ihalt  buckle  with  me ; 

4  Tojhhte  •»  iRiy  tmampUbU  eftate .-]  So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of 
Rafamondt  1594: 

**  thv  king  &c. 

«*  Ligbteris  firth  glory  on  thy  dark  eftate**     Steevens. 

*  —-—47  vifion  full  of  majdly,]     So,  in  The  Temfeft: 
**  This  is  a  moft  majeftick  'vifion'-^-^.*'    Steevens. 

6 'Uibichyou/ee.']     Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firft,  in- 

judicioufly  as  well  as  redundantly, — ^which  you  may  fee. 

Steevxns. 

I'  Refolvc  on  this :]  i.  c.  be  firmly  perfuadcd  of  it.    So,  Vol.  X. 
p*  a68 : 

"  ■     I  am  rtfil<v*d, 

'<  That  Cli&rd's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 

Stbbveks. 
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And,  if  thou  vanqttiJhcft,  thy  words  arc  true; 
Otherwife,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.  I  am  prepared:  here  is  my  keen-edg'4 
fword,  • 

Decked  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  fide;* 
The  which,    at  Tourainc,   in   faint  Katharinc'sl 

church-yard. 
Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chofe  forth.* 

Chak.  Then  come  o^God's  name,  I  fear  no  wo- 
man. 
Puc.  And,  while  I  live.  Til  ne*er  fly  from  a 
man.  [^beyj^bt. 

Char.  Stay,  fl:ay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Amazoru 
And  fighteft  with  the  fwoid  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Chrift's  mother  helps  me,  elfe  I  were  too 
weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  heips  thee,  *tis  thou  that  muft 
help  me : 
Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  <Jefire ;  * 


•  Decked 'with  ^-^zflanner-ie'luces^  &c.]  Old  copy— 3/Jhr;  but  we 
(hould  read,  according  to  HoKirfhed,— ;;^f  ^ower-de- laces.-— 

*'  in  a  fecret  .place  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  (he  hir 

fword  to  be  fought  out  and  brought  her,  that  with  five  floure-de- 
liccs  was  graven  on  both  fides,"  &c.     Stbbvins. 

The  fame  miftake  having  happened  in  A  Mid/ummer  Night*t 
Dream,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  not  hefltatedto  reform  the 
text,  accordiiv^  to  Mr.  Stecvens's  fuggeftion.  In  ^e  MSS.  of  the 
ag»of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u  and  n  are  undiftinguifhable.    M alone. 

9  Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  &c.]  The  old  copy  yet  more  re- 
dundantly— Out  of  a  great  deal  &c.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
original  line  ftood,  elliptically,  thus : 

Out  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chofe  forth. 
The  phrafe  of  hofpitals  is  ftill  an  Mt  door,   not  an  out  of 'door 
patient.     St  sevens.' 

^  Impatienthf  I  bum  nvith  thy  defire\\  The  amorous  conftitution 
of  the  Danphm  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  play: 

**  Doing  is  adivity,  and  he  will  ftiU  be  doing."   CoLLiira. 
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My  heart  and  hands  thou  haft  at  once  fubdu*d« 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  fo. 
Let  me  thy  fervant,  and  not  fovereign,  be ; 
•Tis  the  French  Dauphin  fueth  to  thee  thus. 

Puc.  I  muft  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profeflion's  facred  from  above : 
When  I  have  chafed  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompenfe. 

Chjr.  Mean  time>  look  gracious  on  thy  proftrate 

thrall. 
Reic.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

.    4len.  Doubtlefs,  he  (hrives  this  woman  to  her 

fmock ; 
Elfe  ne'er  could  he  fo  long  protrad  his  fpeech. 
Reig.  Shall  we  difturb  him,  fince  he  keeps  no 

mean? 
Aleu.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men 
do  know : 
Thefe  women  are  fhrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 
Reig.    My  lord,  where  are  you?  what  devife 
you  on  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  fay,  diftruftful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  laft  gafp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 
Char.  What  fhe  fays,  PU  confirm;  we'll  fight 

it  out. 
Puc.  Aflign'd  am  I  to  be  the  Englifti  fcourge. 
This  night  the  fiege  affuredly  I'll  raife: 
Exped  faint  Martin's  fummer,^  halcyon  days. 

The  Dauphin  in  the  preceding  play  is  John^  the  elder  brother  of 
the  prcfent  fpeaker :  He  died  in  141 6,  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.     Ritson. 

^  Expea  faint  Martin  5  fummer^  That  is,  cxpe^ /r^r//;p  after 
misfortune^  like  fair  wcatbcr  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has  began. 

Johksox. 
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Since  I  have  entered  into  thefe  wars. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf. 

Till,  by  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought/ 

With  Henry's  death,  the  Englifti  circle  ends ; 

Difperfed  are  the  glories  it  included. 

Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  (hip. 

Which  Caefar  and  his  fortune  bare  ^t  once.^ 


*  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  ivater^ 
Which  ne*ver  ceafeth  to  enlarge  it/elf. 

Till,  by  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought.^     So,  in  NofcB 
Teipfum,  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Davics,  1 599 : 
**  As  when  a  (lone  is  into  water  cad, 
**  One  circle  doth  another  circle  nuUce, 
*'  Till  the  laft  circle  reach  the  bank  at  laft." 
The  fame  image,  without  the  particular  application,  may  be 
found  in  Silius  Italicus,  Lib.  XIII : 

**  Sic  ubi  pemimpiit  fta^nantem  calculus  undam, 
**  Exiguos  format  per  pnma  volumina  gyros, 
«*  Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  glifcente  liquorcm 
**  Multiplicat  crebros  finuati  gurgitis  orbes; 
"  Donee  poftremo  laxatis  circulus  oris, 
"  Contingat  geroinas  patulo  curvamine  ripas."    Malone^ 
This  was  a  favourite  fimile  with  Pope.     It  is  to  be  found  aliq 
in  Ariofio' t  Orlando  Furiofo,  Book  VIII.  ft.  63,  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's Tranflation : 

*'  As  circles  in  a  water  cleare  are  fpread, 
**  When  funne  doth  (bine  by  day,  and  moone  by  night, 
*'  Succeeding  one  another  in  a  ranke, 
"  Till  all  by  one  and  one  do  touch  the  bankc." 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  Chapman's  EfifUe  Dcdicatorie^  prefixed 
^o  his  vcrfion  of  the  Iliad: 

««  As  in  a  fpring^ 

*'  The  plyant  water,  mov'd  with  any  thin? 
*'  Let  fall  into  it,  puts  her  motion  out 
••  In  perfe^  circles,  that  moue  round  about 
«•  The  gentle  fountaine,  one  another  rayfing," 
And  the  fame  image  is  much  expanded  by  Sylvefter,  the  trandatoi 
of  DuBartas,  3d  part  of  2d  day  of  2d  week.     Holt  White. 

^  like  that  proud  infulting  fbip. 

Which  Cafar  and  bis  fortune  bare  at  once.^     This  alludes  to  a 
paifage  in  Plutarch^  Life  of  Julius  Cafar,  thus  tranflated  by  Sir 
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Char.  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dove?* 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  infpired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Conftantine^ 
Nor  yet  faint  Philip's  ^ughtcrs,'  were  like  thee* 
Bright  ftar  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worlhip  thee  encHigh?* 

Alen.    Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raife  the 
fiege. 

Rbig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canft  to  fave  our 
honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized. 

Char.  Prefently  we'll  try: — Come^  let's  away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  truft,  if  (he  prove  fiilfe. 

[Exeunt. 

'  T.  North :  *'  Cmtu  hearing  diat,  ftniight  difcovefcd  himfelfe  unto 
the  maifler  of  the  pynnafe,  who  at  the  firft  was  amazed  when  he  faw 
him ;  but  CacTar,  &c«  faid  unto  him«  Good  fellow^  be  of  good 
cheere.  Sec.  and  fear  not,  for  tbau  bafi  Cafar  ami  bis  fortune  nuitb 
tbee."    Steevbns. 

•  Was  Mahomet  infpired  nvitb  a  dwef\  Mabomet  had  a  dove, 
**  which  he  ufed  to  Ked  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear;  which  dove, 
when  it  was  hun^,  lighted  on  Mabomet* s  (houlder,  and  thmft  itt 
bill  in  to  find  its  breakfaft;  Mabomet  perfuading  the  rude  and 
fimple  Arabians,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoft  that  gave  him  advice." 
Sec  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hiftory  oftbe  World,  Book  I.  Part  I.  ch.  vi. 
Isife  of  Mabomet,  by  Dr.  Prideaux.     Grby. 

'  Nor  yet  faint  Fbilifs  daughters^  Meaning  the  four  daughter* 
of  Philip  mentioned  in  the  A8s.    Hanmer. 

•  How  may  I  reverently  nvorjhif  tbee  euougb  /*]  Perhaps  this  ua- 
metrical  line  originally  ran  thus : 

How  may  I  reverence,  nsjorfiip  tbee  enwgb  f 
Th^  climax  rifes  properly,  from  rtverentct  to  •w^rfbip*    STsavB  n  s. 
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SCENE     IIL 

London.    Hill  before  the  Tower. 

Enter^  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  of  Glostir^  with  bif 
Serving^men  in  Hue  coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  furvey  the  Tower  this  day  5 
Since  Henry's   death,    I  fear,    there  is  convey-i 

ance.*^ — 
Where  be  thefe  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  J 
Open  the  gates ;  it  is  Glofter  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
I.  IVard.  [fVitbinJ]   Who  is  there  that  knocks 

fo  imperioufly  ? 
I.  Serf.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Glofter. 

a.  IVard.  nVitbin.]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may 
not  DC  let  in. 

I.  SERr.  Villains,  anfwcr  you  fo  the  lord  pro- 
tedor  ? 

I.  IVard.  [IViibinJ]   The  Lord  protedl  him !  fa 
we  anfwer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwife  than  we  are  will'd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whofe  will  Hands,  but 
mine? 
There's  none  protedlor  of  the  realm,  but  I.—* 
Break  up  the  gates/  I'll  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

9 thfrt  is  conveyance,]    Cmtveymtct  means  theft. 

Hanmk&. 

So  Piftol,  in  The  Merry  Wrves  of  Windfor  :  *«  Cofrve^  the  wife  it 
call :  Steal/  fob ;  a  fico  for  the  phrafe."     Stesvens, 

*  Break  up  the  gates,']  I  fuppofe  to  break  up  the  gate  is  to  force 
up  the  portcullis,  or  by  the  application  pf  petards  to  blow  up  the 
gates  themfelves.    Stbsvsns. 
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Servants  rujb  at  the  Tower  gates.     Enter ^  to  the 
gateSf  WooDViLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 

fFooD.    [fVithin.']    What  noife  is  this  ?    what 
traitors  have  we  here  ? 

Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whofe  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates ;  here's  Glofter,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.  [IVitbin.']  Have  patience,  noble  duke;  I 
may  not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchefter  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  exprefs  commandement. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  ihall  be  let  in. 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizeft  him  'fore 

me? 
Arrogant  Winchefter  ?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,   our  late  fovereign,    ne'er  could 

brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  Ihut  thee  out  fhortly. 

I.  Serf.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  proteftor ; 
Or  we'll  burft  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 

quickly. 

To  break  up  in  Shakfpeare's  age  was  the  fame  as  to  break  open. 
Thus  in  our  tranflation  of  the  Bible :  "  They  have  broken  up, 
«*  and  have  pafled  through  the  gate.*'  Mt'cab,  ii,  13.  So  again, 
in  St.  Mattheiu,  xxiv.  43 :  **  He  would  have  watched,  and  would 
not  have  fufiercd  his  houfe  to  be  broken  up,"    Wh alley. 

Some  one  has  propofed  to  read— 

Break  ope  the  gates, 

but  the  old  copy  is  right.  So  Hall,  Henry  VI.  folio  78,  b. 
**  The  lufty  Kentifhmen  hopyng  on  more  friends,  brake  up  the 
gaytes  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marflxalfea,"  &c.    Malonb. 
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Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  train  of  Servants 
in  tawny  coats  J" 

IViN.   How  now,    ambitious  Humphry  ?   what 
means  this  ? ' 

Glo.  Piel'd  prieft,*  doft  thou  command  me  to 
be  Ihut  out? 


^ tamjny  coats  J]    It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  a 

comedy  called^  A  Maidenhead  ^vett  Loft,  1634,  ^^at  a  ta^wny  coat 
was  the  drcfs  of  TL/ummoner^  i.  c.  an  apparitor^  an  officer  whofc  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  fumroon  offenders  to  an  eccleiiailical  court : 

**  Tho  I  was  never  a  taivnj-coat,  I  have  play'd  the  /ummone/s 

Thefe  are  the  proper  attendants  therefore  on  the  Bifliop  of  Win- 

chefter.     So,  in  Stowe's  Chronkte,  p.  822,  ** and  by  the 

way  the  bijhop  of  London  met  him,  attended  on  by  a  goodly  com* 
pany  of  gentlemen  in  tanvny-coats  "  Sec. 

Tanvny  was  likewife  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  well  as 
htack;  and  was  therefore  the  fuicable  and  fober  habit  of  any  perfon 
employed  in  an  ecclefiaftical  court : 

♦*  A  croune  of  bayes  (hall  that  man  weare 

*'  That  triumphs  over  me; 
"  For  itacke  and  taivnie  will  I  weare, 
**  Whiche  mournyng  colours  be." 
The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  weary ng  blacke  and  taivniei  by  E,  O. 
[i.  e,  the  Earl  of  Oxford.]  Paradi/e  of  Dainty  Drvifesy  1576. 

Steevens. 
7  Ho^w  nofw,  ambitious  Humphrey  ?  ivhat  means  this?"]    The  firft 
folio  has  it — umpheir.    The  traces  of  the  letters,  and  the  word  be- 
ing printed  in  italicks^   convince  me,   that  the  duke's  chriilian 
name  lurk'd  under  thb  corruption.     Theobald, 

•  Pierd/r/^,]  Alluding  to  his  (haven  crown*     Pope. 

In  Skinner  (to  whofe  Didionary  I  was  direfted  by  Mr.  Edwards) 
I  find  that  it  means  more  :  FilVd  or  peeVd  garlicky  cui  pellis,  *vel 
pili  omnes  ex  morbo  aliquo,  prafcrtim  e  lue  'venerea,  dejiuxerunt. 
In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  following  inftance  occurs : 
"  ril  fee  them  p— 'd  firft,  and  pit*d  and  double  pii'd." 

Steevens. 

In  Wecver's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  364,  Robert  Baldocke,  b.ilhop 
•f  London,  is  called  a  peeVd  prieft,  pilide  clerk,  feemingly  in  al- 

VoL.  IX.  M  m 
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JVis.  I  do,  thou  moft  ufurping  proditor. 
And  not  protedor  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifeft  confpirator; 
Thou,  that  contriv'dft  to  murder  our  dead  lord  5 
Thou^  that  giv'ft  whores  indulgences  to  fin  :^ 
rU  canvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat,* 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  iniblence. 

lufion  to  his  (haven  crown  alone.    So^  bald-head  was  a  term  of 
fcom  and  mockery.    To  l  l  b  t. 

The  old  copy  has— /i^/Vpricft.    Pierd  and  piVd  were  only  the 
old  fpelling  of  peeVd.    So,  in  our  poet's  Rape  ofLucrece^  4to» 

'594= 

"  Mis  leaves  will  wither,  and  hb  fap  decay, 

'*  So  muft  my  foul,  her  bark  being /i/*^  away.'* 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiAionary,  1598:  **  Pelare.  To  fiH 
or  pluck,  as  they  do  the  feathers  of  fowle;  to  full  off  the  hair  or 
Jiin.'*    Malonb. 

'  Thou,  thai  gn/ft  *whoret  indulgences  toj!n:]  The  public  ftewB 
were  formerly  under  the  diftrid  of  the  biihop  of  Winchefter. 

Pops* 

There  is  now  extant  an  old  manttfcrapt  (formerly  the  office-book 
of  the  court-leet  held  under  the  jurifdioion  of  the  biihop  of  Win- 
chef^er  in  Southwark)  in  which  are  mentioned  the  feveral  fees 
arifing  from  the  brothel-houfes  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  bi(hop*s 
manor,  with  the  cuftoms  and  regulations  of  them.  One  of  the 
articles  is, 

♦*  De  his,  qui  cuftodiunt  mulieres  habentes  mfandam  infirmitatemJ' 

«*  Item.  That  no  ftewholder  keep  any  woman  within  his  houfe, 
that  hath  any  ficknefs  of  breoning,  but  that  (he  be  put  out  upon 
pain  of  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C  (hillings."    Upton. 

^  77/ canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinals  hat,]  This  means,  I 
believe — I'll  tumble  thee  into  thj  great  hat,  and  Jhake  thee,  as  bran 
and  meal  arejhaken  in  ajie*ve. 

So,  fir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  The  Cruel  Brother,  1630: 
"  111  fift  and  winnow  him  in  an  old  hat." 

To  cawvas  was  anciently  ufcd  for  to  fift.  So,  in  Hans  Beet'* 
pofs  Ijrvifible  Comedy,   1 61 8 : 

"  We'll  cawvas  him. 

«*      ■     I  am  too  big ." 

Again,  in  the  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  Hanje  luith  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey  s  Hunt  is  up.  Sec.  1596:  *'  cannsaxe  him 
and  his  angell  brother  Gabriell,  in  ten  iheets  of  paper,"  Sec. 
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fVis.  Nay,  (land  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a 

foot; 

This  be  Damafcus,  be  thou  curfcd  Cain,' 
To  flay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.  I  will  not  flay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thcc 
back: 
Thy  fcarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
ril  ufe,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

IViN.  Do  what  thou  dar'ft ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy 

face. 
Glo.  What  ?  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Prieft,  beware  your 
beard; 

[Glofter  and  bis  men  attack  the  Biflbop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  foundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  fl:amp  thy  cardinal's  hat; 
In  fpite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 


Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Khtg  Henry  IV.  Doll  Tearfheet 
fays  to  Falftaff— «*  If  thou  doft,  I'll  cairjas  thcc  between  a  pair  of 
flieets."     M.  Mason. 

Probably  from  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  of  aLjte*ve  is 
made.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  paflage  before  us  Glofter  means, 
that  he  will  tofs  the  cardinal  in  a  (heet,  even  while  he  was  invefted 
with  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  ccclefiaftical  dignit)'. — Coarfe  (hects 
were  formerly  termed  r/z/ruiT/r  ^e-^/j.     Sec  p.  96^  n.  8.     Ma  lone. 

^  This  be  Damafcus^  he  thou  curjed  Cain^  About  four  miles 
from  Damafcus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  fame  on  which 
Cain  flew  his  brother  AbeL     Maundrel's  Travels,  p.  131. 

Pope. 

Sir  }(^n  Maundeville  fays,  *'  And  in  that  place  where  Da  ma/cm 
was  founded,  Kaym  floughe^W  his  brother."  Maundevillc's  Travels, 
edit.  1725,  p.  148.    Reed. 

«'  Damafcus  is  as  moche  to  faye  as  ftiedyngc  of  blood.  For 
there  Cbajm  flowc  Abell,  and  hyddc  hym  in  tnc  fonde."  Polj^ 
chrofiicon,  io.riu    Ritson. 

M  m  2 
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Win.   Glofter,  thou*lt  anfwer  this  before  the 
pope. 

Glo.  Winchefter  goofe,'  I  cry — a  rope !  a  rope !  * — 
Now  beat  them  hence.  Why  do  you  let  them  ftay  ? — 
Thee  I'll  chafe  hence,  thou  wolf  in  (heep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats ! — out,  fcarlet  hypocrite !  * 

Here  a  great  tumult,     tn  the  midji  of  st^    Enter  the 
Mayor  of  London,*^  and  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords  !  that  you,  being  fupremc  ma- 
giftrates. 
Thus  contumelioufly  (hould  break  the  peace ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor ;  thou  know'ft  little  of  my 
wrongs : 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king^ 
Hath  here  diftrain*d  the  Tower  to  his  ufe. 

fViN.  Here's  Glofter  too,  a  foe  to  citizens;^ 
One  that  ftill  motions  war,  and  never  peace. 
Overcharging  your  free  purfes  with  large  fines ; 
That  feeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Becaufe  he  is  protestor  of  the  realm ; 

J  Winchefter  goofe,']  A  ftnimpct^  or  the  confequences  of  her 
love,  was  a  Winchefter gooie.    Johnson* 

4  a  rope!  a  ropef^     See  the  Comedy  of  Errors »  Vol.  VII. 

p.288«  n.  2.    Malone, 

5  out,  fcarlet  hypocrite  i'l     Thus,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  the 

Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a  limilar  sdlufion  to  Cardinal  Wolfcy's  habits 
calls  him — **  fcarlet ^n.**     Steevens. 

6  the  Mayor  of  London^  I  learn  from  Mr.  Pennant's 
London,  that  this  Mayor  was  John  Coventry,  an  opulent  mercer, 
from  whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Steevens. 

7  Here's  Glofter  too,  55ff.]  Thus  the  fccond  folio.  The  firft 
folio,  with  lefs  fpirit  of  reciprocation,  and  feebler  metre, — Here 
1/ Glofter  &c.    Steevens. 
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And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himfelf  king,  and  fupprefs  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  anfwer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows.  [Here  ibeyjkirmtjh  again. 

May.  Nought  reds  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
ftrife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canft. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men^  ajfembled  here  in  arms  this 
,  dayy  againft  God's  peace  and  the  king*s,  we  charge 
and  command  you^  in  his  bigbne/s*  name^  to  repair 
to  your  fever al  dwelling-places ;  and  not  to  wear^ 
handle^  or  ufe^  anyfword^  weapon^  or  dagger^  bence-^ 
forward^  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law: 
But  we  fhall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

IViN.  Glofter,  weil  meet  j  to  thy  dear  coft,  be 
fure ;  ^ 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have,  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  rU  callforclubs,  if  you  will  notaway:' — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil, 

*  Glofter,  *we*ll  meet ;  to  thy  dear  coft,  be/ure:'\  Thus  the  fecond 
folio.  The  firft  omits  the  epithet--</Mr ;  as  docs  Mr.  Malonc, 
who  fays  that  the  word— 3/»r^  «•  is  here  ufcd  as  a  diflfyllable." 

Steevbns. 

9  77/  call  for  clubs,  if  you  ivill  not  away ;]  This  was  an  outcry 
for  affiilance,  on  any  riot  or  quarrel  in  the  ftrcets.  It  hath  beeii 
explained  before.    Wh  alley. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII:  **  —  and  hit  that  woman^  whp  criei 

out,   clubs r'      StE EVENS. 

That  is,  for  peace-officers  armed  with  clubs  or  (laves.  In  aflfrays, 
it  was  cuftoma^  in  this  author's  time  to  call  out  clubs ^  clubs!  Sec 
As  you  like  it.  Vol.  VI.  p.  1 5 1 ,  n.  2.     M  a  lo  n  e. 

M  m  3 
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Glo.  Mayor,  farewell:  thou  doft  but  what  thoU 
may'ft. 

IViif.  Abominable  Glofter !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [^Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coaft  clear'd,  and  then  we  will 

depart. — 
Good  God!   that  nobles  fhould   fuch  ftomachs* 

bear ! 
I  myfelf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.'       [Exeunt. 

•  ftomachs — ]     Stomach  is  pride,  a  haughty  fpirit  of  re* 

fentmcnt.    So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 
*'  he  was  a  man 

•*  Of  an  unbounded y?oiwtf fit ."    Steevens. 

9  that  nobles Jbouldfucb ftomachs  bear! 

I  ^yff  If  fight  not  once  in  forty  y ear  J\    Old  co^y^^befe  nobles* 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

The  mayor  of  London  was  not  brought  in  to  be  laugh'd  at,  as 
is  plain  by  his  manner  of  interfering  in  the  quarrel,  wnere  he  all 
along  preferves  a  fufiicient  dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  theie, 
he  diredls  his  officer,  to  whom  without  doubt  thefe  two  lines 
fhould  be  given.  They  fuit  his  charader,  and  are  very  expreffive 
of  the  pacific  temper  of  the  city  guards,    Warburton. 

I  fee  no  reafon  for  this  change.  The  Mayor  fpeaks  firfl  as  a 
magifirate,  and  afterwards  as  a  citizen.    Johnson. 

Notwithftanding  Warburton's  note  in  fupport  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Mayor,  Shakfpeare  certainly  meant  to  rcprefent  him  as  a  poor, 
well-meaning,  fimple  man,  for  that  is  the  cnaradler  he  invariably 
gives  to  his  Mayors.  The  Mayor  of  London,  in  Richard  IIL  is 
juft  of  the  fame  ftamp.  And  fo  is  the  Mayor  of  York,  in  the 
Third  Part  of  this  play,  where  he  refufes  to  admit  Edward  as 
king,  but  lets  him  into  die  city  as  Duke  of  York,  on  which  Glofter 
lays— 

«*  A  wife  flout  captain !  and  perfnaded  foon. 

"  Haft.  The  gooa  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  welL" 
Such  are  all  Shakfpeare's  Mayors.    M.  Mason. 
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SCENE     IV. 
France.    Before  Orleans. 

Enter ^  on  the  walls ^  the  Mafter- Gunner  and  his 

Son. 

M.GuN.  Sirrah,  thou  know'ft  how  Orleans  is 
befieg'd ; 
And  how  the  Englifti  have  the  fuburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  fhot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  mifs'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  (halt  not.   Be  thou  rui'd 
by  me: 
Chief  mafter-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  muft  do,  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  efpials  *  have  informed  me. 
How  the  Englilh,  in  the  fuburbs  clofe  intrenched. 
Wont,  through  a  fecret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ;  * 

*  The  princess  efpials — ]  E/fials  arc  fpies.  So,  in  Chaacer't 
Frcres  Tale: 

^'  For  fabtilly  he  had  his  e/ftaiile."    Steevbns. 

The  word  is  often  ufed  by  Hall  and  Holinlhed.    Malonb. 

^  Wont,  through  a  fecret  ^rate  of  iron  bars  &c.]  Old  copy—* 
luentm    See  the  notes  that  foOow  Dr.  Johnfon's.     Steevens. 

That  is,  the  Englifti  *went  not  through  a  fecret  grate  ^  but  tuent  to 
over-peer  the  city  through  a  fecret  grate  which  is  in  yonder  tovaer.  I 
did  not  know  till  of  late  that  this  paflage  had  been  thought  difficult. 

Johnson. 

I  believe,  inftead  o£  nvent,  we  Ihould   read--a«;Mr/,  the  third 

perfon  plural  of  the  old  verb  nvout.     The  Englifh — wjont^  that  is, 

are  accitftomeJ to  over-peer  the  city.      The  word  is  ufed  very 

frequently  by  Spenfer,  and  feveral  times  by  Milton* 

Tyrwhitt, 

M  m  4 
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And  thence  difcover,  how,  with  moft  advantage. 

They  may  vex  us,  with  Ihot,  or  with  aflault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainft  it  I  have  plac'd ; 

And  fully  even  thefe  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 

If  I  could  fee  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch. 

For  I  can  (lay  no  longer/ 

If  thou  fpy'ft  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 

And  thou  (halt  find  me  at  the  governor's.      [jE.v/V. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care ; 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  fpy  them. 

Enter,  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Talbot,^  *$*/>  William  Glans- 
DALE,  ^/V  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prifoner  ? 

The  emendation  propofcd  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  is  fully  fupported 
by  the  paflage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  on  which  this  fpeech  is  lbrmed« 
So,  in  ^he  Arraignment  of  Paris y   1584: 

*•  ;-the  ufual  time  is  nie, 

**  When  ivont  the  dames  of  fate  and  deftinic 
**  In  robes  of  chearfull  colour  to  repair,——,*' 

Malone. 
^  — —  Ncnxj,  boy,  do  thou  nvatch. 
For  I  canjiaj  no  longer. '\     The  firft  folio  reads: 
And  enien  thefe  three  days  ha've  I  nvaicht 
If  I  could  fee  them*     No^w  do  thou  ivatch. 
For  I  can  flay  no  longer.     Steevens. 
Part  of  this  line  being  in  the  old  copy  by  a  miftake  of  the  tran- 
fcriber  conneded  with  the  preceding  hemiftich,  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  fupplied  the  metre  by  adding  the  word — hoy,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions.     Malone. 

As  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  than  Mr. 

Malone  of  the  numerous  emendations  that  appear  in  the  fecond 

folio,  I  have  again  adopted  its  regulation  in  the  prefent  inflance. 

This  folio  likewife  fupplied  the  vfovA— fully.     Steevens. 

^  Talbot,']  Though  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  arc 
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Or  by  what  means  got* ft  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Difcourfe,  I  pr'ythcc,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prifoner. 
Called — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ranfomed. 
But  with  a  bafcr  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartcr'd  me : 
Which  I,  difdaining,  fcorn'd :  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  fo  pil'd  efteem'd,^ 


defervedly  numbered  among  the  fecbleft  performances  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  this  firft  of  them  appears  to  have  been  received  with  the 
greateft  applaufe.  So,  in  Pierce  Pennile/s*s  Supplication  to  the  De^ul, 
by  Na(h,  1502:  *'  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot  (the 
terror  of  the  French,)  to  thinke  that  after  he  had  lien  two  hundred 
years  in  his  tombe,  he  (hould  triumph  againe  on  the  flage,  and  have 
his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten  thoufand  fpedlators 
at  leaft  (at  fcveral  times,)  who  in  the  tragedian  that  reprefents  his 
perfon,  imagine  they  behold  him  frefh  bleeding  ?"    Steevbns. 

^ ^yS  pird  efteemd.'\  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of  the  modem 

editors  readf,  but  without  authority— 3/0  xiXt-efteenC d. — So  pill'd, 
may  mean— yb  pillagd^  fo  ftripp'd  of  honours ;  but  I  fufpeft  a  cor- 
ruption, which  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  remedy,  by  reading  either 
'Vile  or  ///-efteemed. 

It  is  poffihle^  however,  that  Shakfpeare  might  have  written— 
Pbiliftin  d',  i.  e.  treated  as  contumelioufly  as  Sampfon  was  by  the 
Philiflines, — Both  Sampfon  and  Talbot  had  been  prifoncrs,  and 
were  alike  infulted  by  their  captors. 

Our  author  has  jocularly  formed  more  than  one  verb  from  a 
proper  name;  as  for  inftance,  from  Aufidius^  inCoriolanus :  "  I 

would  not  have  been  fo  fdius'd  for  all  the  chefts  in  Corioli.'* 
Again,  in  Ki^ig  Henry  V.  Piftol  fays  to  his  prifoner :  "  Mafter 
Per?  VWfer  him,"  &c.  Again,  in  Hamlet^  from  Herod,  we  have 
the  verb  "  out-herod." 

Shakfpeare  therefore,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  might  have  taken 
a  fimilar  liberty. — To  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pbilifiines  has  long 
been  a  cant  phrafe,  exprcifive  of  danger  incurred,  whether  from 
enemies,  aflbciaiion  with  hard  drinkers,  gameflcrs,  or  a  Icfs  wel- 
come acquaintance  with  the  harpies  of  the  law. 

Talbot's  idea  would  be  fufficiently  expreflcd  by  the  term — Phi* 
lifiin'd,  which  (as  the  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  copied 
by  the  ear)  was  more  liable  to  corruption  than  a  common  verb. 
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In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  defir'd. 

But,  O !  the  treacherous  Faftolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 

Whom  with  my  bare  fifts  I  would  execute. 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell 'ft  thou  not,  how  thou  wcrt  enter- 
tained. 

Tal.  With  feoffs,  and  fcorns,  and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  fpedacle  to  all ; 
Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  fcare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  fo.' 

I  may  add,  that  perhaps  no  word  will  be  found  nearer  to  the 
found  and  traces  of  the  letters,  in  pil-efteem'd,  than  Fhiliftini. 

Fhiliftiney  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  was  always  accented  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  and  therefore  is  not  injurious  to  the  line  in  which  I 
have  hefitatingly  propofed  to  infert  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  fmiling  at  my  own  conjeAure;  and 
ihould  it  excite  the  fame  fenfation  in  the  reader  who  journeys 
through  the  barren  defert  of  our  accumulated  notes  on  this  play^» 
like  Addifon^s  traveller,  when  he  difcovers  a  cheerful  fpring  amid 
the  wilds  of  fand,  let  him 

♦*  blefs  his  ftars,  and  think  it  luxury."    Stbbvens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  fhonld  read— y^  pile-^r^m  V ;  a  Latinifm, 
ibr  which  the  author  of  this  play  had,  I  believe,  no  occafion  to  ^ 
to  Lilly's  grammar.  "  Flocci,  nauci,  nihili,  ////,  &c.  ^his  verbis, 
-a^/OTc,  pendo,  peculiariter  adjiciuntur;  ut, — AVr  hujmfacio^  qui  me 
pili  aeftimat."  Even  if  we  fuppofe  no  change  to  be  neceflkry,  this 
lurely  was  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  one  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays  we  have  the  fame  phrafe,  in  £»^/j/^,-^vile-eftecm'd. 

Malone. 

If  the  author  of  the  play  before  us  defigned  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  Latin  phrafe — pili  Jftimo,  would  he  have  only  half  tranflated 
it?  for  what  correfpondence  has  file  in  Englifli  to  a  fingle  hair? 
Was  a  (ingle  hair  ever  called — a  fik,  by  any  Englifli  writer  ? 

Steevens. 

'  the  terror  of  the  French, 

The  fcare-croiv  that  affrights  our  children  y©.]  From  Hall's 
Chronicle:  **  This  man  [Talbot]  was  to  the  French  people  a  very 
fcourge  and  a  daily  terror^  infomuch  that  as  his  perfon  was  fearful, 
and  terrible  to  his  adverfaries  prefent,  fo  his  name  and  fame  was 
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Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me ; 

And  with  my  nails  digg'd  ftones  out  of  the  ground, 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  (hame. 

My  grifly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 

None  durft  come  near,  for  fear  of  fudden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  fecure; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongft  them  was  fpreadj 

That  they  fuppos'd,  I  could  rend  bars  of  fteel. 

And  fpurn  in  pieces  pofts  of  adamant: 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  chofen  fhot  I  had. 

That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while; 

And  if  I  did  but  ftir  out  of  my  bed. 

Ready  they  were  to  flioot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  cn- 
dur'd; 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  fufficiently. 
Now  it  is  fupper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one,* 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  fight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  fir  William  Glanfdale^ 
Let  me  have  your  exprefs  opinions. 
Where  is  beft  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate;  for  there  (land 

lords. 
Glan.    And  I,    here,    at   the  bulwark  of  the 

bridge. 

fpiteful  and  dreadful  to  the  coromon  people  abfent;  infomuch  tha^ 
women  in  France  to  fcarc  their  yong  children^  would  crye,  the 
Talbot  commcth,  the  TaI6ot  commeth."  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of 
King  Richard  I.  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land.  See  Camden's 
Remaiftes,  4to.  i6i4»p.  267.     Malome. 

*  //<rrf,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one,']     Thus  the 
fccond  folio.     The  firft,  very  harfhly  and  unmetrically,  reads : 
Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one.     Steevens. 
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7a L.  For  aught  I  fee,  this  city  mud  be  famifh'd. 
Or  with  light  flkirmifhes  enfeebled.® 

[^Sbotfrom  the  town.  Salisbury  and  Sir  Tho. 
Gakgkavy.  fall. 
Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  (in- 
ners! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woful  man ! 

7al.  What  chance  is  this,  that  fuddenly  hath 

crofs'd  us  ? — 
Speak,  Salilbury ;  at  leaft,  if  thou  canft  fpeak  5 
How  far'ft  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  fide  ftruckofF!'' — 
Accurfed  tower  !  accurfed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woful  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salilbury  overcame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  firft  train'd  to  the  wars : 
Whilft  any  trump  did  found,  or  drum  fl:ruck  up. 
His  fword  did  ne'er  leave  fl:riking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'ft  thou,  Salilbury?  though  thy  fpeech  doth 

fail. 
One  eye  thou  hall  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace :  * 
The  fun  with  one  eye  viewcth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salilbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 


•  enfeMdJ]  This  word  is  here  ufcd  as  a  quadrisyllable* 

Malone- 

9  thy  cheek* 5 fide fi ruck  off  !'\     Camden   fays  in  his  Refttainej, 

that  the  French  fcarce  knew  the  ufe  of  great  ordnance,  till  the 
liege  of  Mans  in  142J,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of 
that  town  by  the  Enghfti,  under  the  condud  of  this  earl  of  Salif- 
bury ;  and  that  he  was  the  firft  Englilh  gentleman  that  was  flain 
by  a  cannon-ball.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  One  eye  thou  haft  &c.]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  Kif/g  Lear: 

"  my  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left, 

"  To  fee  fomc  mifchief  on  him."    Steevens. 
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Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it.— • 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  haft  thou  any  life? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salift)ury,  cheer  thy  fpirit  with  this  comfort; 

Thou  (halt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand^  and  fmiles  on  me; 
As  who  fhould  fay,  JVben  I  am  dead  and  gone^ 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French.-^ 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  Nero-like,* 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn: 
Wretched  Ihall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[Thunder  beard;  afterwards  an  alarum. 
What  ftir  is  this?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noifc  ? 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
thered head : 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joined, — 
A  holy  prophetefs,  new  rifen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raife  the  fiege. 

[Salisbury  groans. 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,   how   dying  Salilbury  doth 
groan ! 


J  /zW Nero-Iike,]     The  firft  folio  reads: 

Plantagenet y  I  ixiill ;  and  like  thee Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy,  the  word  Nero  is  wanting,  owing  probably  to 
the  tranfcriber's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  with  his  ufual  freedom,  altered  the 
line  thus: 

and  Nero-like  ivil! ■•     Ma  LONE. 

I  am  content  to  read  with  the  fecond  folio  (not  conceiving  the 
emendation  in  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  one)  and  omit  only  the  needlefs 
repetition  of  the  verb— -iu/7/.  Surely  there  is  fome  abfurdity  in 
making  Talbot  addrefs  Plantagenet,  and  invoke  Nero,  in  the  fame 
line.    Stbsvbn's. 
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It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salifbury  to  you : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfifh,* 
Your  hearts  I'll  ftamp  out  with  my  horfe*s  heels. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salifbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  thefe  daftard  Frenchmen 
dare.*  [Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  bodies. 


4  Pucelle  9r  puzzel^  dolphin  or  dogfijh^  ^Hff^i  means  a  dirtj 
nvencb  or  a  drab^  from  ptizza,  u  e.  malus  fsetor,  fays  Minfheu* 
In  a  tranllation  from  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  in  1 607, 
p.  ^8,  we  read — '<  Some  filthy  queans,  efpecially  our  puzxles  of 
Paris,  ufc  this  other  theft."    Tollet. 

So,  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Ahu/es,  159^ :  ««  No  nor  yet  any 
droye  nor  puzzel  in  the  country  but  will  carry  a  nofegay  in  her 
hand."^ 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Commendatory  Verfes^  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  I^ady  or  Pujilly  that  wears  malk  or  fan." 

As  for  the  conceit,  miferable  as  it  is,  it  may  be  countenanced 
by  that  of  James  I.  who  lookine  at  the  flatue  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
in  the  library  at  Oxford,  "  Pii  Thomae  Godly  nomine  infignivit, 
eoqne  potius  nomine  quam  Bodly,  deinceps  merito  nominandum  efile 
cenfuit."     See   Rex  Platonicus,  8cc.  edit,  quint.  Oxon.  1635,   ?• 


187. 
It( 


:  (hould  be  remembered,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  word 
dauphin  was  always  writ  ten  dolphin,     Steevens. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  Pucelle *s  name  in  this  play: 
**  I  'fcar'd  the  dauphin  and  his  trull.'* 
Again: 

"  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  ftiamelefs  courtez/ml" 

Malonb. 
*  And  then  «we*ll  try  nvhat  thefe  daftard  Frenchmen  dare,'\  Perhaps 
the  conjundlion — and,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  (hould  be  omitted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  line,  which,  in  my  opinion,  however,  origi- 
nally ran  thus : 

^hen  try  <we  avhat  thefe  daftard  Frenchmen  dare. 

Stesvbns. 
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SCENE      V. 

The  fame.     Before  one  of  the  gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmijbings.  Talbot purfuetb  tbeDzuphin^ 
and  drivetb  him  in:  then  enter  Joan  la  Pucelle, 
^rm^j^Englifhmcn  before  her.  Then  enter  Talbot, 

Val.  Where  is  my  ftrength,  my  valour,  and  my 
force? 
Our  Englifli  troops  retire,  I  cannot  ftay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chafeth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  fhe  comes: I'll  have  a  bout  with 

thee  J 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  PU  conjure  thee: 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,^  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  ftraightway  give  thy  foul  to  him  thou  ferv'ft. 

Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  muft  dilgracc 
thee.  [Xbeyjigbt. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  fufFer  hell  fo  to  prevail  ? 
My  breaft  I'll  burft  with  ftraining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  (houlders  crack  my  arms  afunder. 
But  I  will  chaftife  this  high-minded  flrumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  muft  go  vicflual  Orleans  forthwith, 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canft ;  I  fcorn  thy  ftrength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-ftarved  ^  men ; 

J  Blood  nvili  I  draiv  on  thee^  Tlie  fuperftition  of  thofe  timet 
taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free  from 
her  power.    Johnson. 

^ hungcr^tfn/r//— ]     The  fame  epithet  is,  I  think,  ufed 

by  Shakfpeaxe.   The  old  copy  has— 'i&xw^r^-llarved.    Corrc^ed  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

I 
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Help  Salifbury  to  make  his  tellament : 
This  day  is  ours^  as  many  more  fhali  be. 

[PucELLE  enters  ibe  t(ra:n^  "jcith  Soldiers^ 
Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel;* 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do: 
A  witch,  by  fear,^  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  (he  lifts  : 
So  bees  with  fmoke,  and  doves  with  noifome  ftench. 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houfes,  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fiercenefs,  Englifh  dogs; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

YAJbort  alarum. 
Hark,  countr}'fnen !  cither  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat; 
Renounce  your  foil,  give  fheep  in  lions'  (lead: 
Sheep  run  not  half  fo  timorous''  from  the  wolf^ 
Or  horfe,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-fubducd  flaves. 

[Alarufn.     Another  Jkirmiftj. 
It  will  not  be: — Retire  into  your  trenches: 
You  all  confented  unto  Salilbur)''s  death. 
For  none  would  ftrike  a  ftroke  in  hisTCvenge. — 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans, 
In  fpite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salifbury ! 
Tlie  fhame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.     Retreat.     Exeunt  Talbot  and  bis 
forces^  \fc. 

4  like  a  potter  s  wheel ;]  This  idea  might  have  been  caoght 

from  Pfalm  Ixxxiii.  13  :  " Mjite  ihem  like  uaio  a  ^.vktei,  and 

as  the  ftubbk  before  the  wind."    Ste ev e .vs. 

i  by  fear ^  &c.]  Scc  Hannibal's  ftratagcm  to  efcape  by- 
fixing  buadle:»  of  lighiiJ  i^igs  on  the  hom»  of  oxen,  recorded  in 
Lizy,  Lib.  XXII.  c.  ivi.     Holt  White. 

**  fi  timoroos — j     Old  copy — treacherous.     CcrxeCtcd  by 

Mr.  Pope.     Ma  LOSE. 
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SCENE      VI. 

The  fame. 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  Pucellk,  Charles,  Reignier, 
ALEN90N,  and  foldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls; 
Refcu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  Englifh  wolves  : ' — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform 'd  her  word. 

Char.  Divineft  creature,  bright  Aftraea's  daugh- 
ter. 
How  fhall  I  honour  thee  for  this  fuccefs? 


'  from  the  EngUJb  wolves :  ^f.]     Thus  the  fecond  folio. 

The  firft  omits  the  word — nvohes.    Stbevbns. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  perceiving  that  EngUJh  was 
afed  as  a  trify liable,  arbitrarily  reads — Englifh  <u:ol've$\  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  So,  in  the 
next  line  but  one,  he  reads — bright  Aftraa^  not  obferving  that 
Jftnra,  by  a  licentious  pronunciation,  was  nfed  by  the  author  of 
this  play,  as  if  written  Aftenea.  So  monftroui  is  made  a  trify lia- 
ble ; — monfterom.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  Tnuo  GentUmen  of  Verona, 

Vol.  III.   p.   191,   n.  7.      M ALONE. 

Here  again  I  mud  follow  the  fecond  folio,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  tor  former  and  numerous  emendations  received  even  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

Shakfpcare  has  frequently  the  fame  image.  So,  the  French  in 
King  Henry  F.  fpcaking  of  the  EngUjh :  **  They  will  eat  like 
nvotvesy  and  fight  like  devils." 

If  Pucelle,  by  this  term,  docs  not  allude  to  the  hunger  or  fierce* 
nefs  of  the  Englilhi,  (he  refers  to  the  ivol'ves  by  which  their  king« 
dom  was  formerly  infefted.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV,  Part  II : 
"  Peopled  with  ivol'ves,  thy  old  inhabitants." 

As  no  example  of  the  proper  name — Aftnga,  pronounced  as  a 
quad rify liable,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  or  has  occurred  to  me, 
I  alfo  think  myfelf  authorifcd  to  receive — bright,  the  necelTary 
epithet  fupplied  by  the  fecond  folio.     Stssvens. 

Vol.  IX.  N  n 
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Thy  promifes  are  like  Adonis'  gardens/ 

That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.— 


'  like  Adonis'  gardens, 'X   It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  take 

notice  of  a  difpute  l^twecn  tour  critics,  of  very  different  orders, 
upon  this  very  important  point  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  Milton  had 
faid: 

'*  Spot  more  delicious  than  thofe  gardens  feign *d, 

**  Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or—" 
which  Dr.  Bcntley  pronounces  fpurious ;  for  that  the  K5«-«  aJW  J^tt 
the  gardens  of  Adonis  ^  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  *writert,  P/aro, 
Plutarch,  &c,  nvere  nothing  but  portable  earthen  pots,  nvith  fomi 
lettice  or  fennel  graving  in  them.  Oh  his  yearly  fefthval  e<very  *tu§maM 
ean-ied  one  of  them  for  Adonises  ivorjbip ;  becaufe  Venus  had  once  laid 
him  hi  a  lettice  bed,  The  next  day  they  ivere  thrvwn  aivay,  ^c.  To 
this  Dr.  Pearce  replies,  That  this  account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  is 
right,  and  yet  Miltou  may  be  defended  for  ivhat  he  fays  of  them:  for 
nvhy  (fays  he)  did  the  Grecians  on  Adcnis*  fej}i*val  carry  thefe  fmall 
gardens  about  in  honour  of  him  ?  It  ivas,  becaufe  they  had  a  tradition^ 
that,  njohen  he  imos  alrve,  he  delighted  in  gardens,  and  had  a  magnifi' 
cent  one  :  for  proof  of  this  ive  ha^ve  Pliny's  ivords,  xix,  4.  **  Anti- 
quitas  nihil  prius  mirata  efl  quam  Hefperidum  hortos,  ac  regum 
Adonidis  &  Alcinoi."  Onl  would  now  think  the  queflion  well 
decided:  but  Mr.  Theobald  comes, and  will  needs  be  Dr.  fientley's 
iccond.  A  learned  and  re*verend  gentleman  (fays  he)  having  at" 
tempted  to  impeach  Dr»  Bentley  of  error,  for  maintaining  that  there 
never  was  exiflent  any  magnificent  orfpacious  gardens  of  Adonis^  atf 
opinion  in  ivhich  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fecond  the  doSor,  I  thought 
myfelf  concerned,  in  fome  part,  to  ivtigh  tkofe  authorities  a  Hedged  by 
the  objeSior,  l^c.  The  reader  fees  that  Mr.  Theobald  miftakes  the 
very  queftion  in  difpute  between  thefe  two  truly  learned  men, 
which  was  not  whether  Adonis'  gardens  nxjere  e<vfr  exifttnt,  but 
whether  there  was  a  tradition  of  any  celebrated  gardens  cultivated  bj 
Adonis,  For  this  would  fufficiently  juilify  Milton's  mention  of 
them,  together  with  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  confefled  by  the 
poet  himfelf  to  be  fabulous.  But  hear  their  own  words.  There 
ivas  no  fuch  garden  (fays  Dr.  Bentley)  ever  txijient,  or  wen  feign  d. 
He  adds  the  latter  part,  as  knowing  that  that  would  jultify  the 
poet;  and  it  is  on  that  aflertion  only  that  his  adverfary  Dr.  Pearce 
joins  ifTue  with  him,  Why  (fays  he)  did  they  carry  the  fmall  earthen 
gardens?  It  ivas  becaufe  they  had  a  iXTi^ltlon,  that  vw  hen  alive  be 
delighted  in  gardens.  Mr.  Theobald,  therefore,  miftaking  the 
queftion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  he  fays,  in  his  long  note  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  volume,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe;  it  being  to 
(hew  that  Dr.  Pearce's  quotation;!  from  Pliny  and  others,  do  not 
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France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophctefs! — 

Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans: 

More  blefled  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  ftatc. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town?' 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feaft  and  banquet  in  the  open  ftreets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

When  theylhall  hear  how  wc  haveplay'd  the  men. 
Char.  *Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priefts  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procedion,  fing  her  endlefs  praife. 
A  ftatelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear. 
Than  Rhodope's,*  or  Memphis',  ever  was: 


prove  the  real  exiftence  of  the  gardens.  After  thefc,  comes  the 
Oxford  editor ;  and  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Dr.  B^tley  againil 
Dr.  Pearce,  in  thefc  words,  The  gardens  of  Adonis  ivere  ne<ver  ir- 
freftnted  undsr  any  local  defcription.  But  whether  this  was  faid  at 
hazard,  or  to  contradift  Dr.  Pearce,  or  to  redlify  Mr.  Theobald's 
mldake  of  the  queftion,  it  is  fo  obfcurely  exprefled,  that  one  can 
hardly  determine.     Warburton. 

^  Why  ring  not  out  the  hells  throughout  the  town  ^]  The  old  copy, 
unneceifarily  as  well  as  redundantly,  reads— 

IVhy  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  ^c. 
Bat  if  the  bells  rang  ovt,  they  mail  have  ranff  aloud \  for  to  ring 
out,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  technical  term  wiSi  that  fignification. 
The  difameable  jingle,  however,  of  out  and  without  induces  me 
to  fuppoie  the  line  onginally  flood  thus : 

fVhy  ring  not  hells  aloud  throughout  the  toivn  ? 

Stbevens. 

*  7%aH  Rhodope's,]    Rhodope  was  a  femous  flrumpet,  who  ac- 

oaired  great  riches  by  her  trade.     The  lead  but  mod  finilhed  of 

the  Egyptian  pyranuds  (fays  Pliny,  in  the  36th  book  of  his  Natural 

Hiftoty,  ch.  xii.)  was  built  by  her.     She  is  faid  afterwards  to  have 

N  n  2 
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In  memory  of  her,  when  (he  is  dead. 
Her  alhes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius,* 


married  Pfammetichus,  king  of  Egypt.  Dr.Johnfon  thinks  that  the 
Dauphin  means  to  call  Joan  of  Arc  a  ftrumpet,  all  the  while  he  is 
making  this  loud  praife  of  her. 

Rh^ope  is  mentioned  in  the  play  oiThe  Coftlj  Whore ^  ^^IZ* 

"  a  bafc  Rbodofe, 

"  Whofe  body  is  as  common  as  the  fea 

*•  In  the  receipt  of  every  loftfol  (pring." 
I  would  read : 

Than  Rhodofes  of  Memphis  e^er  nvas*     Stbevens. 

The  brother  of  Sappho^  was  in  love  with  Rhodope^  and  pnrchafed 
her  freedom  (for  (he  was  a  flave  in  the  fame  houfe  with  ^fop  the 
fabulift)  at  a  great  price.  Rhodope  was  of  Thrace^  not  of  Memphis. 
Memphis^  a  city  of  Egypt^  was  celebrated  for  its  pyramids: 
**  Barbara  Pjrarrddum  fileat  miracula  Memphis.** 

Mart.  De  fpedaculis  Libel.  £p«  I.    Malonb. 

The  queflion,  I  apprehend,  is  not  where  Rhodope  was  bom,  bat 
where  (he  obtained  celebrity.  Her  Thracian  birth-place  would  not 
have  refcued  her  from  oblivion.     Stebvbns.  / 

Tlie  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens  muft  be  adopted. 
The  meaning  is^-not  that  Rhodope  herfclf  was  of  Memphis,  but— 
ihat  her  pyramis  was  there.  I  will  rear  to  her,  fays  the  Dauphin, 
a  pyramid  more  (lately  than  that  of  Memphis,  which  was  called 
Rhodope's.  Pliny  fays  the  pyramids  were  fix  miles  from  that 
city ;  and  that  **  the  faireft  ana  moft  commended  for  workinan(hip 
was  built  at  the  coft  and  charges  of  one  Rhodope^  a  verie  ftrumpet.'* 

RiTSON. 

»  cojl^er  of  Darius,]    When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the 

city  of  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidft  the  other  fpoils  and 
wealth  of  Darius  treafured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich  and 
beautiful  little  cheft  or  ca(ket,  and  afked  thofe  about  him  what 
they  thought  fitteft  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had  fcveralhr 
delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them,  he  efteemed  nothing  to 
worthy  to  be  preferved  in  it  as  Homer's  Iliad,  Vide  Plutarcbmm 
inVitdiAlexandri  Magni.     Theobald. 

The  very  words  of  the  text  are  found  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of 
t.ngUJh  Poefiey  ij;8q:  "In  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  Homer 
were  holden  with  Alexander  the  Great,  infomuch  as  everie  night 
they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried  in  the 
rich  jewel  cofer  of  Darius t  lately  before  vanqui(hed  by  him  ia  bat* 
tailc."    Malonb. 
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Tranfported  fliall  be  at  high  feftivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.' 
No  longer  on  mint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  (hall  be  France's  faint. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  vidtory. 

IF/ourt/b.     Exeunt. 


ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  to  the  gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  two 
Sentinels. 

Serg.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noife,  or  foldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  fome  apparent  fign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.* 

I.  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  (hall.     \^Exit  Sergeant.J 
Thus  are  poor  fervitors 
(When  others  fleep  upon  their  quiet  beds,) 
Conftrain'd  to  watch  in  darknefs,  rain,  and  cold. 

I  bdicvc,  wc  (hould  read,  with  Fottenham,  '*  jewel-coffer,"  and 
not,  as  in  the  text,  •*  jewel V  coffer."  Thi^  jrwel-coffer  oi  DmvA 
was,  I.fuppofe,  the  cabinet  in  which  he  kept  Ykxs^ems. 

To  2i  jenuetted  cofki  (i.  e.  a  coffer  ornamented  with  jrwets)  the 
epithet  rich  would  have  been  fuperfloous.     Steevens. 

'  Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France,']     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
fupplies  the  obvious  defed  in  this  line,  by  reading — 
Ever  before  the  kings  Sec.     Steevens. 

4  court  of  guard."]  The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in  Othello, 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  &:c.  and  is  equivalent  to  the  modem  term—* 
guard-room.     Stb  evens. 
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Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces, 
with  Jcaling  ladders ;  their  drums  heating  a  dead 
march. 

Tal.  Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whofe  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  fecure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted: 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  beft  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  forcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame, 
Defpairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

BvR.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  fo  pure? 

Tal.  a  maid,  they  fay. 

Bed.  a  maid!  and  be  fo  martial! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  fhe  prove  not  mafculine  ere 
long  ; 
If  underneath  the  ftandard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  fhe  hath  begun. 

^AL.  Well,  let  them  pradife  and  converfe  with 
fpirits : 
God  is  our  fortrefs ;  in  whofe  conquering  name. 
Let  us  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Afccnd,  brave  Talbot;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together:  better  far,  I  guefs. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  feveral  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rife  againfl  their  force. 
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£ed.  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  corner. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

TjL.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salilbury !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  Englifti  Henry,  ftiall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  Englifti  fcale  the  walls ^  ^T^i^g  Si.  George ! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  town. 

Sent.  [IVithin.^  Arm,  arm !    the  enemy  doth 
make  alTault ! 

The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  Jhirts* 
Enter^  Jeveral  ways^  Bastard,  Alen^on,  Reig- 
NiER,  half  ready  y  and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready 
fo?^ 

BAsr.  Unready?  ay,  and  glad  we  'fcap'd  fo  well. 


^  unready ^^]     Unready  was  the  carrent  word  in  thofc 

times  for  unirefs'd.     Joh  ns o N. 

So»  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1638:  *' Enter  Sixtos  and 
Lucrece  unready.** 

Again^  in  fhe  Tnm  Maids  of  More-clacke^  1609: 

'*  Enter  James  unready  in  his  night-cap,  garterlefs,"  Sec. 
Agun,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633,  ^  ^^^^  ^^S^  diredion : 
*'  He  makes  him/elf  wnxtsAy." 
"  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  will  not  be  fo  uncivil  as  to  ««- 
brace  you  here  ?" 
Again,  in  Monfiemr  D*0/ive,  1606: 

'*  You  arc  not  going  to  bed,  I  fee  you  are  not  yet  unready," 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Go/den  Age,  i6f  i : 

"  Here  Jupiter  puts  out  the  lights,  and  makes  himfelf  ^^r-f/i^." 
Unready  is  equivalent  to  the  old  French  ^QidL-^i-pret. 

Stebvens* 

N  n4 
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Reig.  *Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake,  and  leave 
our  beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors.* 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  fince  firft  I  followed  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  defperate  than  this. 

BAsr.  I  think,  this  Talbot  is  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  fure,  favour 

him. 
Ales.  Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel,  how  he 
fped. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

BAsr.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defenlive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame? 
Didft  thou  at  firft,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  lofs  might  be  ten  times  fo  much? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  muft  I  ftill  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me? — 
Improvident  foldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good^ 
This  fudden  mifchief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  fafely  kept. 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  fhamefully  furpriz'd. 

*  Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors.']  So,  in  King  Lear  :■ 

•'  Or,  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum '* 

Steev£ns« 
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Bast.  Mine  was  fecure. 

Reig.  And  fo  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Chjr.  And,  for  myfelf,  moft  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precindl, 
I  was  employ 'd  in  pafling  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  fentinels : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  ftiould  they  firft  break  in  ? 

Puc.  Queftion,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  cafe. 
How,  or  which  way;  'tis  fure,  they  found  fomc 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  refts  no  other  fliift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  foldiers,  fcatter*d  and  difpers*d. 
And  lay  new  platforms '  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum.  Enter  an  Englifh  Soldier  crying^  a  Talbot! 
a  Talbot !  *  They  fly ,  leaving  their  clothes  behind* 

Sold.  I'll  be  fo  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword ; 

^  platforms — ]  i.  c.  plans^  fchemes.     Steevbns. 

4  £»/^r /7«  Englifh  Soldier  crying,  a  Talbot!  a  Talbot  I]     And 
afterwatds : 

**  The  cry  of  Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword." 
Here  a  popular  tradition,  exclufive  of  any  chronicle-evidence,  was 
in  Shakfpeare's  mind.  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commentator  on 
Spenfer's  Faftoralsy  firft  publiftied  in  1 579,  obferves  in  his  notes  on 
June,  that  Lord  Talbot's  •*  noblenefle  bred  fuch  a  terrour  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French,  that  oftimes  greate  armies  were  defaited  and 
put  to  flight,  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name:  infomuch  that  the 
French  women,  to  aflfray  their  children,  would  tell  them,  that  the 
Talbot  cometh»*    Sec  alfo  fc.  iii.     T.  Warton. 

The  fame  is  faid  in  Drayton's  Miferies  of  ^ueen  Margaret,  of 
Lord  Warwick: 

'*  And  ftill  fo  fearful  was  great  Warwick's  name, 
•'  That  being  once  cry'd  on,  put  them  oft  to  flight, 
•«  On  the  king's  army  till  at  length  they  light," 

Steevens« 
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For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  fpoils^ 

Uiing  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exif. 


SCENE      II. 

Orleans.     JVitbin  the  town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captains 

and  Others. 
J- 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whofe  pitchy  mantle  over-veil 'd  the  earth. 
Here  found  retreat,  and  ceafc  our  hot  purfuir. 

[  Retreat  founded. 

TjL.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salilbury; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  curfed  town. — 
Now  have  I  pay'd  my  vow  unto  his  foul ;  ^ 


In  a  note  on  a  former  paffage,  p.  538,  n.  7,  I  have  quoted  a 
paf&ge  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  whicn  probably  fumiflied  the  author 
of  this  play  with  this  circumftance.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
linihedy  (Shakfpeare's  hiilorian,)  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  proofs 
that  have  convinced  me  that  this  play  was  not  the  production  of 
our  author.  See  the  Eflay  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Part  of  Kif/g 
Henry  VL  It  is  furcly  more  probable  that  the  writer  of  this  play 
ihould  have  taken  this  circumftance  from  the  Chronicle  which  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  his  plot,  than  from  the  Comment  on  Spenfer's 
Paftorats.     Malonk. 

This  is  one  of  the  floating  atoms  of  intelligence  which  might 
have  been  orally  circulated,  and  confequently  have  reached  our 
author  through  other  channels  than  thofe  of  Spenfer's  annotator, 
or  our  Englilh  Chronicler.     Steevens. 

-♦  Now  have  I  pay'd  my  «i;«t;  unto  his  foul  \  &c.]  So,  in  the  old 
fpurious  play  of  King  John  : 

**  TT\us  hath  king  Richard's  fon  perform 'd  his  vow, 

**  And  offer'd  Auilria's  blood  for  facriiice 

«  Unto  his  father's  ever-living  foul."    Stbivbns. 
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For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 

There  hath  at  leaft  five  Frenchmen  dy'd  to-night. 

And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 

What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him. 

Within  their  chiefeft  temple  PU  eredl 

A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpfe  Ihall  be  interred : 

Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  fack  of  Orleans; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  deaths 

And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 

But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  maflacre, 

I  mufe,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace; 

His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc; 

Nor  any  of  his  falfe  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
Rous'd  on  the  fudden  from  their  drowfy  beds. 
They  did,  amongfi:  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myfelf  (as  far  as  I  could  well  difcern. 
For  fmoke,  and  dulky  vapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  fure,  I  fcar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  fwiftly  runnings 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  afunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  arc  fct  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords !  which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  ads 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot;   Who  would  fpeak 
with  him? 
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Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countefs  of  Auvergnc, 
With  modefty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldft  vouchfafe 
To  vifit  her  poor  caftle  where  ftie  lies ;  ^ 
That  (he  may  boaft,  fhe  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whofc  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  fo?  Nay,  then,  I  fee,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comick  fport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  defpife  her  gentle  fuit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  truft  me  then;  for,  when  a  world  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindnefs  over-rul'd: — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks; 
And  in  fubmiflion  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company? 

Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will : 
And  I  have  heard  it  faid, — Unbidden  guefts 
Are  often  welcomed  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  fince  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtefy. 
Come  hither,  captain.    [IVhi/pers.] — You  perceive 
my  mind. 

Cjpr.  I  do,  my  lord;  and  mean  accordingly. 

'  — -  tvhert  Jbe  lies ;]  i.  e.  where  (he  dwells.     Sec  p.   1 40, 
n.  6.    Malone. 
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SCENE      III. 

Auvergne,     Court  of  the  CaJlU. 
Enter  the  Countefs  and  her  Porter. 

Co UNT.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge  ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  fo,  bring  the  keys  to  mc. 

Fort.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit^ 

CouNTs  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out 
right, 
I  fhall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus*  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  lefs  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witnefs  with  mine  cars^ 
To  give  their  cenfure  ^  of  thefe  rare  reports. 

Enter  Meflengcr  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladylhip  defir'd. 
By  meffage  crav'd,  fo  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What!  is  this  the 
man? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  fcourge  of  France? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  fo  much  fear'd  abroad. 


* their  ccnfurc — ]    i.  €•    their  opinion.      So,    in  A//rr 

Richard  III: 

'*  And  give  your  cenfura  in  this  weighty  bufinefs/' 

Stbbvbns. 
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That  with  his  name  the  mothers  ftill  their  babes  ?  * 

I  fee,  report  is  fabulous  and  falfe: 

I  thought,  I  fhould  have  feen  fome  Hercules, 

A  fecond  Hedor,  for  his  grim  afpedl. 

And  large  proportion  of  his  ftrong-knit  limbs* 

Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  filly  dwarf: 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  *  flirimp 

Should  ftrike  fuch  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you: 
But,  fince  your  ladyfhip  is  not  at  leifure, 
I'll  fort  fome  other  time  to  vifit  you. 

Count.  What  means   he  now? — Go  a(k  him, 
whither  he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  (he's  in  a  wrong  belief^ 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prifoner. 

Tal.  Prifoner!  to  whom? 

Count.  To  mc,  blood-thirfty  lord; 

And  for  that  caufe  I  train 'd  thee  to  my  houfe. 
Long  time  thy  fhadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 


*  That  ivitb  his  name  the  mothers  ftill  their  babes  ?']   Diydcn  has 
tranfplanted  this  idea  into  his  Don  Sebaftian^  King  of  Portugal : 
*•  Nor  (hall  Sebaftian's  formidable  name 
"  Be  longer  us'dj  to  lull  the  crying  babe,"    Steevbns. 

6  ^writhled — ]    i.  e.   lurinkled.     The   word    is   ufed    by 

Spenfer.     Sir  Thomas  Hanraer  reads — nvrizleJ^   which  has  been 
followed  in  fubfequent  editions.     Ma  lone. 
The  inftance  from  Spenfer,  is  the  following : 

"  Her  writhled  (kin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind." 

Stbsvens. 
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For  in  my  gallery  thy  piAure  hangs : 
But  now  the  fubftancc  ihall  endure  the  like; 
And  I  will  chain  thefc  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  haft  by  tyranny,  thefe  many  years. 
Wafted  our  country,  flain  our  citizens. 
And  fent  our  fons  and  huft)ands  captivate.' 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count.  Laugheft  thou,  wretch?  thy  mirth  ihall 
turn  to  moan. 

TjL.  I  laugh  to  fee  your  ladyfhip  fo  fond,' 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  (hadow. 
Whereon  to  pradlice  your  feverity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man? 

Tjl.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  fubftancc  too. 

T^L.  No,  no,  I  am  but  ftiadow  of  myfelf:* 
You  are  deceived,  my  fubftancc  is  not  here; 
For  what  you  fee,  is  but  the  fmalleft  part 
And  leaft  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  fuch  a  fpacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  fufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This   is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce;* 

'  ca6th^a/e,]  So,  \n  Soliman  and  Perfeda : 

*'  It  not  deitroy'd  and  bound,  and  capti^-ate^ 
*'  If  caftinjate,  then  forc'd  from  holy  faith." 

Steeveks. 

•  fo  fond,]  i.  e.  fo  fooli(h.  So,  in  King  Henry  if.  Part  II: 

•*  Fondly  brought  here,  and  fooliihly  fent  hence." 

Stkfvf  ns 

9  /  am  but  (hadow  of  myfelf :]    So,  in  King  Henry  HI  I  : 

**  I  am  lYi^Jhadout)  of  poor  Buckingham. "     Steevbns. 

*  Ibis  is  a  riddling  merchant  &c.]    So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  What  faucy  merchant  was  this  ?" 
See  a  note  on  this  palTage,  Adi  IL  fc.  iv.     Stscvsns. 
I 
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He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  thefe  contrarieties  agree? 
Tal.  That  will  I  (how  you  prefently.' 

He  winds  a  horn.     Drums  heard  \  then  a  peal  of  ord-* 
nance.     The  gates  being  forced,  enter  Sqldiers. 

How  fay  you,  madam?  are  you  now  perfuaded. 
That  Talbot  is  but  Ihadow  of  himfeif  ? 
Thefe  are  his  fubftance,  finews,  arms,  and  ftrength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks  j 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  fubverts  your  towns^ 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  defolate. 

Count.  Vidlorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abufe : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  lefs  than  fame  hath  bruited,* 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  Ihape. 
Let  my  prefumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  forry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. . 

TjL.  Be  not  difmay'd,  fair  lady ;  nor  mifconftruc 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  miftake 
The  outward  compofition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me: 
No  other  fatisfadtion  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  that  we  may 
Tafte  of  your  wine,  and  fee  what  cates  you  have; 
For  foldiers'  ftomachs  always  ferve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  think  me  ho- 
noured 
To  feaft  fo  great  a  warrior  in  my  houfc.    [^Exeunl. 

*  That  miill  I Jbo^ you  prefently.'^    The  deficient  foot  in  this  line 
may  properly  be  fupplied,  by  reading — 

ihaty  mada  m ,  ivill  I  Jbow  you  prefently.     S  T  r  e  v  K  N  s . 

'  bruited,']  To  bruit  is  to  proclaim  with  noife,  to  announce 

loudly.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

*'  one  of  greatcft  note 

•*  Scenes  bruited,"    Steevens, 
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SCENE      IV. 

London,     ^be  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  o/* Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  War- 
wick; Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon,  and 
another  Lawyer.* 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  lilence? 
Dare  no  man  anfwer  in  a  cafe  of  truth? 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  fay  at  once.  If  I  maintained  the 
truth ; 
Or;  elfe,  was  wrangling  Somerfet  in  the  error?' 

SuF.  *Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us. 

IVar.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 

*  and  another  Latvjer.']    Read — a  lawyer.     This  lawyer 

was   probably  Roger  Ne^yle,    who  was   afterward  hanged,     bee 
W.  Wyrcefier^  p.  478.     RiTSON. 

*  Or^  elfe^  luas  nvrangling  Somerfet  in  the  error  ?]  So  all  the 
editions,  lliere  is  apparently  a  want  of  oppotidon  between  the 
two  queftions.     I  once  read« 

Or  elfe  nvas  'wrangling  Somerfet  i'th*  right  ?     Jou  nson. 

Sir  T.  Hanmcr  would  read : 

And  njoas  not .     Stbivbns, 

Vol.  IX.  O  o 
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Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  teltt"- 

Between  two  horfes,  which  doth  bear  him  bcft/ 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrieft  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  fome  ihallow  fpirit  of  judgement : 
But  in  thefe  nice  Iharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wilTer  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance: 
The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

SoM.  And  on  my  fide  it  is  fo  well  appareird. 
So  clear,  fo  fliining,  and  fo  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  fo  loath 
to  fpeak. 
In  dumb  fignificants  ^  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him,  that  is  a  trueborn  gentleman. 
And  fl:ands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  fuppofe  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rofe  with  mc* 


5  bear  hira  heft,']   i.  c.  regulate  hb  motions  mof!  adroitly. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  He  bearj  him  like  a  portly  gentleman."    STEBV£Nt. 

*  In  dumb  fignificants — ]  I  fufpeft,  we  fhould  xtsA'—Jignificanct^ 

Malonb. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Lonje^s  Labour's 
Loft:  *•  Bear  xh\&  ftgnificant  [i.  e.  a  letter]  to  the  country  maid, 
Jaquenetta/'    Steevens. 

5  From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  tvhite  rofe  tvith  meS\  This  it  given 
as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houfa  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But  the  pro- 
▼erbial  expreffion  oi  faying  a  thing  under  the  rofe,  I  am  perTuaaed. 
came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged  itfelf  into  two 
great  factions,  under  the  *white  and  red  rofe,  ami  were  perpetually 
plotting  and  counterplotting  againft  one  another,  then,  when  a 
matter  of  fadion  was  communicated  by  either  party  to  his  friend 
in  the  fame  quarrel,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  add,  tliat  ho  faid  it 
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SoM.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flat- 
terer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truths 
Pluck  a  red  rofe  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

fVjR.  I  love  no  colours;^  and,  without  all  co- 
lour 
Of  bafe  infinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rofe,  with  Plantagenet. 

SuF.  I  pluck  this  red  rofe,  with  young  Somcrfct; 
And  fay  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Fer*  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen;  and  pluck  no 
more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whofe  fide 
The  feweft:  rofes  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 


amdfr  the  rofe\  meaning  diat,  as  it  concerned  the  ftiflion»  it  was 
leligioufly  to  be  kept  fecret.    Warburton. 

This  is  ingenious!  What  pity»  that  it  is  not  learned  too? 
The  rofe  (as  the  fables  fay)  was  the  fymbol  of  filence,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks  of 
his  mother.  So  common  a  book  as  Lloyd's  DiSiiouary  might  have 
inftrudcd  Dr.  Warburton  in  this.  **  Huic  Harpocrati  Cupidp 
Veneris  filius  parentis  fuae  rofam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  fcilicet  fi  quid 
licentius  did^um,  vel  adum  fit  in  convivio,  fciant  tacenda  efle 
omnia.  Atque  idcirco  veteres  ad  finem  convivii/v^  rofa^  Anglici 
undtr  the  rofe,  tranfafla  eife  omnia  ante  digreiTum  conteftabantur ; 
cujus  formas  vis  eadem  tHkt,  atque  ifta,  MiTaifMecutom  cvft^Ttu. 
Probant  banc  rem  verfus  qui  reperiantur  in  raarmore : 
**  Eft  rofa  flos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  furta  laterent 

**  Harpocrati  matris  dona  dicavit  amor. 
**  Inde  rofam  menfis  hofpes  fufpendit  amicis, 
*•  Convivae  ut  fub  ea  difta  tacenda  fciant/' 

Up  TON. 

*  I  love  no  colours;]    Colours  is  here  ufcd  ambiguoudy  for  tints 
and  deceits.    Johnson. 

So,  ixi  Love's  Labour* t  Lqfi:  " 1  do  fear  colourable  oc/wrr/." 

Stsiv&ki. 

O  a  2 
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SoM.  Good  mafter  Vernon,  it  is  well  objefted;' 
If  I  have  feweft,  I  fubfcribe  in  lilence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainnefs  of  the  cafe, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  bloflbm  here. 
Giving  my  verdid  on  the  white  rofe  fide. 

SoM.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  oflT; 
Lefl:,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rofe  red. 
And  fall  on  my  fide  fo  againfl:  your  will. 

Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed^ 
Opinion  ftiall  be  furgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  fide  where  fl:ill  I  am. 

SoM.  Well,  well,  come  on :  Who  clfe  ? 
La  IV.  Unlefs  my  fl:udy  and  my  books  be  falfc. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

fTo  Somerset. 
^  ,     ^  e  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerfet,  where  is  your  argument  ? 
SoM.  Here,  in  my  fcabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rofe  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit 
our  rofes ; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnefling 
The  truth  on  our  fide. 

SoM.  No,  Plantagenet, 

*Tis  not  for  fear;  but  anger, — that  thy  checks' 


''wellobjeSledi]  Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  juftly  pro- 


pofed.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  Vcrfion  of  the  21ft  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjfcj: 
**  Excites  Penelope  t'objf^  the  prize, 
**  (The  bow  and  bright  fteeles)  to  the  woers*  ftrength.'* 

Steevbns. 

«  _&z/  an^er, that  thy  cheeks  &c.]  i.  e.  it  is  not  for  fear 

that  my  cheeks  look  pale,  but  for  anger;  anger  produced  by  this 
circamflance,  namely,  that  thj  cheeks  blulh,  &c.     Ma  lone. 
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Blufh  for  pure  Ihame,  to  counterfeit  our  rofes ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confefs  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  canker,  Somerfct  ? 

SoM.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  thorn,  Plantagenct  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  (harp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth ; 
Whiles  thy  confuming  canker  cats  his  falfehood. 

Sou.  Well,  ril  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleed- 
ing rofes. 
That  Ihall  maintain  what  I  have  faid  is  true. 
Where  falfe  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  feen. 

Plan.    Now,  by  this  maiden  bloflbm  in  my  hand, 
I  fcorn  thee  and  thy  fafhion,*^  peevifh  boy. 


^  /  /corn  thee  and  thy  faftiion,]  So  the  old  copies  read,  and 
rightly.  Mr.  Theobald  altered  it  to  faSlion^  not  confidering  that 
by  fajhion  is  meant  the  badge  of  the  red  ro/e,  which  Somerfet  faid 
he  and  his  friends  would  be  diftinguifhed  by.  But  Mr.  Theobald 
aflcs.  If  fa^ion  ijuas  not  the  true  readings  nuhy  Jhotdd  Suffolk  int" 
mediately  reply  ^ 

Turn  not  thy /corns  thh  ivay,  Plantagenet, 
Why  ?  becaufe  Plantagenet  had  called  Somerfet,  with  whom  Suffolk 
fided,  pee^j^b  boy,     Warburton. 

Mr.  Theobald  with  great  probability  T€aA&--faSihn.  Plantagenet 
afterward  ufes  the  fame  word : 

"  this  pale  and  angry  rofe — 

**  Will  I  for  ever,  and  myfa^ion,  wear." 
In  King  Henry  V.  we  have  patian  for  paSlion,     We  (hould  un- 
doubtedly^read — and  thy  fa^ion.     The  old  fpelling  of  this  word 
y/2L%facciony  and  hence  fafiion  eafily  crept  into  the  text. 

So,  in  Hall's  Chro7iicle^  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxii.  ** '- whom 

we  ought  to  bcleve  to  be  fent  from  God,  and  of  hym  onely  to 
bee  provided  a  kynge,  for  to  extineui(h  both  the  face  ions  and 
partes  [i.  c.  parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  of  Kyng  Edward 
the  fourth."     Malone. 

A%fa/bion  might  have  been  meant  to  convey  the  meaning  afligned 
to  it  by  Dr.  Warburton,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  it,  allow- 
ing at  the  fame  time  the  merit  of  the  emendation  offered  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  countenanced  by  Mr.  Malone.    Steevens, 

O  o  3 
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SuF.  Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  way,  Plantagenct. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  fcorn  both  him 

and  thee. 
SuT.  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  converfing  with  him. 

fVjiR.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'ft  him, 
Somerfet  ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,* 
Third  fon  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England; 
Spring  creftlefs  yeomen '  from  fo  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege,* 
Or  durft  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  fay  thus. 

SoM.  By  him  that  made  me,  Pll  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Chriftendom : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 


*  His  grandfather  ivas  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence^  The  author 
iniflakes.  Plantagenet's  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund  of 
Langlcy,  Duke  of  York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Roecr 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  fon  of  Philippa  the 
daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence.  That  duke  theretore  wat 
his  maternal -great  great  grandfather.     See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  401 ,  n.  7. 

Malone, 

5  Spring  crefile/s  jeomen — ]  i.  c.  thole  who  have  no  right  to  arms. 

WARiURTOW. 

^  He  hears  him  on  the  place's  privilege,']  The  Temple,  being  a 
religious  houfe,  was  an  afylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from  violence, 
revenge,  and  bloodfhed.     Johnson. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Temple  had  any  peculiar  privilege  at 
this  time,  beirg  then,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  refidence  of  law- 
ftudcnts.  The  author  might,  indeed,  imagine  it  to  h»ve  derived 
feme  fuch  privilege  from  its  former  inhabitants,  the  Knights 
Templars,  or  Knights  Hofpitalers,  both  religious  orders :  or  blows 
might  have  been  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society :  or 
what  is  equally  probable,  he  might  have  neither  known  nor  cared 
any  thing  about  the  matter.    Ritson. 
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For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  days?* 
And,  by  his  treafon,  ftand'ft  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt^  from  ancient  gentry? 
His  trefpafs  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  reftor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treafon,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerfet, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd '  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,*  and  you  yourfclf, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,^ 
To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion :  * 

^  For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ^]  This  unmetrical 
line  may  be  fomewhat  harmonized  by  adopting  a  prance  common 
to  oar  author,  and  reading — execute^  inftead  of  executed.  Thus,  in 
King  Henry  V,  wc  have  create  inltead  of  created,  and  contaminate 
inilead  of  contaminate^/.     St e evens. 

^  Corrupted^  aW  exempt — ]  Exempt ^ior  excluded. 

Warburton. 
7            time  once  ripen 'd — ]     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice: 
"  (lay  the  very  riping  of  the  time.**    Steevens. 

*  For  your  partaker  Poole^  Partaker  in  ancient  language,  fig- 
nifics  accomplice.  So,  in  Ffalm  1:  *•  When  thou  faweil  a  thief 
thou  didd  confent  unto  him,  and  haft  been  partaker  with  the 
adulterers."    Steevens. 

^  77/  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,]     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  the  tahle  of  my  memory,** 

Again : 

«• (hall  live 

**  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain."    Steevens. 

*  To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion :]  Though  this  word  pof- 
feffes  all  the  copies,  i  ana  perfuaded  it  did  not  come  from  the 
author.  I  have  ventured  to  read — reprehenfion :  and  Plantagenet 
means,  that  Somerfct  had  reprehended  or  reproached  him  with  hit 
father  the  Earl  of  Cambridge's  treafon.     Th  e o b  a l  d, 

Apprehenfion,  i.  e.  opinion.    Warburton. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

•*  ■  how  long  have  you  profefs'd  apprehenfion?** 

Steevens. 
O  o  4 
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Look  to  it  well ;  and  fay  you  are  well  wam*d. 

SoM.  Ay,  thou  Ihalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  ftill : 
And  know  us,  by  thefe  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  thefe  my  friends,  in  fpite  of  thee,,  fhall  wear, 

Pljn.   And,  by  my  foul,  this  pale  and  angry 
rofe. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate,' 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  fadion,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourifh  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

SuF.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  am- 
bition ! 
And  fo  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.         [Exit. 

SoM.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [ExiL 

Plan.   How  I  am  brav'd,  and  muft  perforce 
endure  it ! 

IVar.  This  blot,  that  they  objedl  againft  your 
houfe. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  ^  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchefter  and  Glofter : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  fignal  of  my  love  to  thee, 

'  -^—  this  pale  and  angry  rofe^ 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate^     So,  in  Romeo  aiid 
Juliet: 

♦•  Either  my  eye-fight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale. — 
**  And,  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you : 
"  Dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood.**     Steevens. 
A  badge  is  called  a  cognifance  a  cognojcendo^  becaufc  by  it  fuch 
perfons  as  do  wear  it  upon  their  fleeves,  their  fhoulders,  or  in  their 
hats,  are  manifeftly  known  whofe  fcrvants  they  are.     In  heraldry 
the  cognifance  is  feated  upon  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet. 

TOLLBT. 

4  Shall  be  wip'd  out — ]    Old  copy — ivhift.    Corredcd  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio*    Malone. 
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Againft  proud  Somerfet,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rofe: 
And  here  I  prophecy, — This  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faftion,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  fend,  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 
A  thoufand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  mafter  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Fer.  In  your  behalf  ftill  will  I  wear  the  fame. 

Ljht.  And  fo  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  fir.* 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  fay. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE      V. 

^be  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

jE/i/^r  Mortimer,^  brought  in  a  chair  by  two 
Keepers. 

MoR.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 

5  gentle  fir.]    The  latter  word,  which  yet  does  not  com- 

plete the  metre>  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  lecond  folio. 

Maloni. 
Perhaps  the  line  had  originally  this  conclafion : 

"  Thanks,  gentle  fir;  thanks  both  "    Stbbvbns. 

^  Enter  Mortimer,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  obferves, 
that  Shakfpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  hiilory,  to  introduce 
this  fcene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  Edmund 
Mortimer  ferved  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  unconfined  in 
Ireland  in  1424.  Holinfhed  fays,  that  Mortimer  was  one  of  the 
mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 

His  uncle.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  was  indeed  prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  was  executed  not  long  before  the  Earl  ot  March's  death,  being 
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Let  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf.^ — 


charged  with  an  attempt  to  make  his  efcape  ia  order  to  fiir  op  ah 
infurre^on  in  Wales.    Steevens. 

A  Remarker  on  this  note  [the  author  of  the  next]  feems  to 
think  that  he  has  totally  overturned  it,  by  quoting  the  foUowine 
paflage  from  Hall's  Chronicle:  •*  During  whiche  parliament  [held 
in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI.  142  c,]  came  to  London  Peter  Duke 
of  Quimber, — whiche  of  the  Dukc  of  Exeter,  Sec.  was  highly 
fcfted — •     During  whych  fcafon  Edmond  Mortymer,  the  laft  Eric 
of  Marche  of  that  name,  (whiche  long  tyme  had  bene  reftrayncd 
from  hys  liberty  and  finally  waxed  lame,)  difceafed  without  yffuc, 
whofe  inheritance  defcended  to  Lord  Richard  Plantagenct,"  &c. 
as  if  a  circumllance  which  Hall  mentioned  to  mark  the  time  of 
Mortimer's  death,  neceflarily  explained  the  place  where  it  happened 
alfo.     The  fad  is,  that  this  Edmund  Mortimer  did  not  die  in  Lon- 
don, but  at  Trim  in  Ireland.     He  did  not  however  die  in  confine- 
ment (as  Sandford  has  erroneoufly   afferted    in  his  Genealogical 
Hiftory.  See  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  401 ,  n.  7.) ;  and 
whether  he  ever  was  confined,  (except  by  Owen  Glendower)  may 
be  doubted,  notwithftanding  tie  aflertion  of  Hall.     Hardyne,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  fays  he  was  treated  with  the  greateft  kmdne(s 
and  care  both  by  Henry  IV,  (to  whom  he  was  a  avard,)  and  by  his 
fon  Henry  V.     Sec  his  Chroni  le,  1 543,  fol.  229.  He  was  certainly 
at  liberty  in  the  year  1415,  having  a  few  days  before  King  Henry 
failed  from  Southampton,  divulged  to  him  in  that  town  the  trai- 
terous  intentions  of  his  brother-in-law  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
by  which  he  probably  conciliated  the  friendfhip  of  the  young  king. 
He  at  that  time  received  a  general  pardon  from  Henry,  and  was 
employed  by  him   in  a  naval  enterprise.     At  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Katharine  he  attended  and  held  the  fceptre. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  King  Henry  VI.  he  was  conftituted 
by  the  Englifh  Regency  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  an  office  which 
he  executed  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1424,  he  went  himfelf  to  that  country,  to  proteft  the 
great  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  his  grandmother  Philippa, 
(daughter  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence)  from  the  incurfions  of  foroe 
Irilh  chieftains,  who  were  aided  by  a  body  of  Scottilh  rovers;  but 
foon  after  his  arrival  died  of  the  plague  in  his  caille  at  Trim,  in 
January  1624-5. 

Tliis  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by  the 
author  of  this  play,  and  by  the  old  hiftorians,  with  his  kinfman, 
who  was  perhaps  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond 
Mortimer  at  the  time  of  his  death  could  not  have  been  above  thirty 
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Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprifonment : 

years  old ;  for  fuppofine  that  his  jmndmother  Philippa  was  married 
at  fifteen,  in  1376,  his  father  Roger  could  not  nave  been  born 
till  1377;  and  it  he  married  at  the  early  age  of  fixteen,  Edmond 
was  born  in  1394. 

This  family  had  great  pofleifions  in  Ireland,  in  confequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ulfter,  in  1 360,  and  were  long  conne^kd  with  that  country. 
Lionel  was  for  fome  time  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  created  by 
his  father  Edward  III.  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  confequence  of  po^- 
fefline  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  countv  of  Thomond.  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married  Philippa  the  duke's  only 
daughter,  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  died 
in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick's  Abbey,  near  Cork,  in  December 
1 381.  His  fon,  Roger  Mortimer,  was  twice  Vicegerent  of  Ireland, 
and  was  flain  at  a  place  called  Kenles,  in  OiFory,  in  1398.  Ed- 
mund his  fon,  the  Mortimer  of  thb  play,  was,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  in  the  years  1423,  and 
1424,  and  died  there  in  1425.  His  nephew  and  heir,  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  (the  Plantagenet  of  this  play)  was  in  14^9  con- 
flituted  Lord  Lieutenant  o?  Ireland  for  ten  years,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  and  his  fon  George  Duke  of  Clarence  (who  was 
afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower)  was  bom  in  the  Caflle  of 
Dubliiv,  in  1450.  This  prince  filled  the  fame  office  which  fo 
many  of  his  ancef^ors  had  poflefled,  being  conftituted  Chief  Go* 
vernor  of  Ireland  for  life,  by  his  brother  King  Edward  IV*  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign. 

Since  this  note  was  writtten,  I  have  more  precifely  afcertained 
the  age  of  Kdmond  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  uncle  to  the  Richard 
Plantagenet  of  this  play.  He  was  born  in  December  1392,  and 
confequently  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  died.  His  anceflor, 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulfter,  but  not  in  1360,  as  I  have  (aid,  but  about  the  year 
13^3.  He  probably  did  not  take  his  title  of  Clarence  from  hia 
great  Irifh  pofleffions,  (as  I  have  fugeefted)  but  rather  from  hia 
wife's  mother,  Elizabeth  le  Clare,  third  daughter  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare  Earl  of  Glofter,  and  fifter  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  laft  (of 
that  name)  Earl  of  Glofter,  who  founded  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

The  error  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother-in-law  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  having  been  "  kept  in  captivity  untill 
he  died,''  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  legend  of  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet, duke  of  Yorke,  in  The  Mirrmr  for  Magiftrates^  ^S1S» 
where  the  following  lines  are  found: 
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And  thefe  grey  locks,  the  purfuivants  of  death^^ 


**  His  curfed  fon  cnfued  his  cruel  path, 

•*  And  kept  my  guiltlefs  coufin  ftrait  in  durance^ 

*♦  For  whom  my  father  hard  entreated  hath, 

•*  But  living  hopelefs  of  his  life's  afTurance, 

•*  He  thought  it  beft  by  politick  procurance 

*•  To  flay  the  king,  and  fo  reftore  his  friend ; 

"  Which  brought  himfelf  to  an  infamous  end. 

**  For  when  kine  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fift, 

**  Had  tane  my  father  in  his  confpiracie, 

**  He,  from  Sir  Edmund  all  the  blame  to  Ihift, 

'*  Was  faine  to  fay,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  ally, 

**  Had  hired  him  this  traiterous  adt  to  try; 

**  For  which  condemned  ftiortly  he  was  flain : 

*'  In  helping  right  this  was  my  father's  gain/' 

Maloni. 

It  is  obje^ed  that  Shakfpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  hiftor}', 
to  introduce  this  fcene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Plantagenet; 
as  the  former  ferved  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  unco*tJinei 
in  Ireland y  in  1424.  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  1425, 
and  during  the  time  that  Peter  Duke  of  Coimbra  was  entertained 
in  London,  *'  Edmonde  Mortimer  (fays  Hall)  the  laft  erle  of 
Marche  of  that  name  {'which  Iwge  tyme  had  bene  reftrayned  from  hys 
liberty t  and  fy nally  waxed  lame)  difceafed  without  yflue,  who(e 
inheritance  difcendcd  to  lord  Richard  Plantagenet,"  &c.  Holin- 
(hed  has  the  fame  words;  and  thefe  authorities,  though  the  feft  be 
otherwife,  are  fufficient  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  play,  did  not  intentionally  vary  from  the  truth  of 
hiftory  to  introduce  the  prefent  fcene.  The  hirtorian  does  not, 
indeed,  exprefsly  fay  that  the  Earl  of  March  died  in  the  T<rwer\ 
but  one  cannot  rcafonably  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  relate  an  event 
which  he  knew  had  happened  to  2ifree  man  in  Ireland^  as  happening 
to  a  prifoner  during  the  lime  that  a  particular  perfon  was  in  London. 
But,  wherever  he  meant  to  lay  the  fcene  of  Mortimer's  death,  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  of  this  play  underftood  him  as  reprefenting  it 
to  have  happened  in  a  London  prifon\  an  idea,  if  indeed  his  words 
will  bear  any  other  conftruftion,  a  preceding  paflage  may  ferve  to 
corroborate.  *•  The  erle  of  March  (he  has  obferved)  was  e*ucr 
kepte  in  the  courte  under  fuch  a  keper  that  he  could  nether  doo  or 
attempte  any  thyng  agaynfte  the  kyng  wythout  his  knowledge,  and 
dyed  without  ifTue."  I  am  aware,  and  could  eafily  (how,  that  fome 
of  the  moft  intereiling  events,  not  only  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hall 
and  Holinflied,  but  in  the  Hiftories  of  Rapin,  Hume,  and  Smollett 
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Neftor-likc  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Thefeeyes, — like  lamps  whofe  wafting  oil  is  fpent,^— - 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent :' 

Weak  (houlders,  overborne  with  burd'ning  grief; 

And  pithlefs  arms,*  like  to  a  withered  vine 


are  pcrfcd^ly  fabulous  and  unfounded,  which  are  ncvcrthelefs  con- 
flantly  cited  and  regarded  as  incontrovertible  fads.  But,  if  modem 
writers,  (landing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  fhoulders  of  their  prede* 
ccfTors,  and  poflefling  innumerable  other  advantages,  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,  what  allowances  ought  we  not  to  make  for 
thofe  who  had  neither  Rjmery  nor  Dugdale^  nor  Sandford  to  confdt, 
who  could  have  no  accefs  to  the  trcafuries  of  Cotton  or  Harley,  nor 
were  permitted  the  infpcdion  of  a  publick  record?  If  this  were 
the  cafe  with  the  hillorian,  what  can  be  expeded  from  the  dramatiil  f 
He  naturally  took  for  faff  what  he  found  in  hiftiry^  and  is  by  no 
means  anfwerable  for  the  mifmformation  of  his  authority.  Ritson» 
^  Lit  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  him/el/J\  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he  opens 
his  tragedy.     Johnson. 

Rather  from  the  be^nning  of  the  lad  fcene  of  the  third  a6l  of 
the  Phcenijpe  of  Euripides : 

AtVf   Ui  TO  >itv^9  JTfJor  tx,*^  Tiiivr*  i/ubor,  8cC»      SteeveNS* 

5  purfuivants  of  death,]  Pur/ui*vants,     The  heralds  that, 

forerunning  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johi^son. 

*  /ike   lamps  *who/e  nvafting  oil  is  fp^nt,']      So,    in  King 

Richard  II: 

"  My  oil-dry*d  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light — •'* 

STtlVBNS. 

'  —  as  dranving  to  their  exigent:]    Exigent,  end.     Johnson* 
So,  in  DoSIor  Dodypoll,  a  comedy,  1 600 : 

«*  Hath  driven  her  to  fomc  defperate  exigent.** 

Steeyens. 

•  And  pithlefs  urw,]  Fith  was  ufed  for  marrow,  and  figuratively^ 
iotftrength.     Johnson. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  in  Othelk  : 

••  For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  yt2ixs*  pith — /' 
And,  figuratively,  in  Hamlet : 

**  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  mon»ettt — " 

Steevsns* 
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That  droops  his  faplcfs  branches  to  the  ground  :— 

Yet  are  thefe  feet — whofe  ftrengthlefs  ftay  is  numb^ 

Unable  to  fupport  this  lump  of  clay, — 

Swift-winged  with  defire  to  get  a  grave. 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

I.  Keep.    Richard  Plantagenet,   my  lord,  will 
come : 
We  fent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber; 
And  anfwer  was  returned,  that  he  will  come. 

MoR.  Enough ;  my  foul  fhall  then  be  fatisfy'd. — 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  firft  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whofe  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathfome  fequeftration  have  I  had ; ' 
And  even  fince  then  hath  Richard  been  obfcur'd^ 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance: 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 
Juft  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miferies/ 
With  fweet  enlargement  doth  difmifs  me  hence  5 
I  would,  his  troubles  likewife  were  expired. 
That  fo  he  might  recover  what  was  loft. 


•  Since  Henry  Monmouth  firft  began  to  reipt,-'^ 

This  loathjome  fequeftration  have  I  had\]  Here  again,  the  author 
certainly  is  miftaken.     See  p.  568,  n.  3.     Malone, 

*  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 

Juft  death f  kind  umpire  of  men  s  miferies,']  That  is,  he  that  tcr- 
ininates  or  concludes  mifery.     The  expreffion  is  harfh  and  forced. 

Johnson. 
The  fame  idea  b  exprelfed  with  greater  propriety  in  Romeo  and 
yuliet: 

«♦  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 

'*  Shall  play  the  umpire,  arbitrating  that"  &c.     Stssviits. 
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Enter  Richard  Plantagenet. 

I.  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  ia 

come, 
MoR.  Richard  Plantagenct,  my  friend?   Is  he 

come  ? 
Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-defpifed  ^  Richard,  comes. 

MoR.  Diredt  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck^ 
And  in  his  bofom  fpend  my  latter  ga(p : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kifs. — 
And  now  declare,  nveet  ftem  from  York's  great 

ftock. 
Why  didfl:  thou  fay — of  late  thou  wert  delpis'd  ? 
Plan.  Firft,  lean  thine  aged  back  againft  mine 
arm; 
And,  in  that  eafe,  lil  tell  thee  my  difeafe.* 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  cafe, 
3ome  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerfct  and  me : 

J  late-defpifed — ]  i,  c.  lately  defpifcd.     M.  Mason. 

4  . 77/  tell  thee  my  difeafc]    Difeafe  leems  to  be  here  mieafi-' 

nefs^  or  difcontent,     JoH nson. 

It  is  To  ufed  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  by  Shakfpeare  in  Co^ 
riolanus,     llius  likewife.  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een.  Book  III.  c.  v^ 

**  But  liihour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  difeafe.** 
That  to  difeafe  is  to  difhtrb^  mzv  be  known  from  the  foUowing 
paflages  in  Chapman's  Veriion  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  : 

'*  But  brother,  hye  thee  to  the  (hips,  and  Iclomen  difeafe.** 
i.  c.  wake  him.     Book  VI,  edit,  i  j98.    Again,  Odyff.  Book  VI : 

♦*  with  which  he  declin'd 

«*  The  eyes  of  any  waker  when  he  pleas'd, 
«*  And  any  fleeper,  when  he  wiih'd,  difea$'d.'* 
Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  hiflory  of  The  Battle  of  Fl^don  : 
**  He  thought  the  Scots  mi^ht  him  dtfeafe 
«  With  conftituted  captains  meet."    Stiiyiki. 
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Among  which  terms,  he  us*d  his  lavifh  tongue. 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death; 
Which  obloquy  fet  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Elfe  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  fake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance*  fake, — declare  the  caufe 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  loft' his  head* 

MoR.  That  caufe,  fair  nephew,  that  imprifon'd 
me. 
And  hath  detained  me,  all  my  flowering  youth. 
Within  a  loathfome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  curfed  inftrument  of  his  deceafe. 

Plan.  Difcover  more  at  large  what  caufe  that 
was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guefs. 

MoR.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done, 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard;^  Edward's  fon. 
The  firft-begottcn,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  defcent : 

^  h's  nephew  Richard \\     Thus  the  old  copy.     Modern 

editors  read — his   coufin ^but  vHithout  necelfity,     Nepbe<w  has 

foroetimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  fiepos,  and  is  ufed  with  ereat 
laxity  among  our  ancient  Englifh  writers.  Thus  in  OthellQ^  lago 
tells  Brabantio— he  (hall  "  have  his  nepbenvs  (i.  e.  the  children  of 
his  own  daughter)  neigh  to  him.'*    Steevens. 

It  would  be  furely  better  to  read  coufin,  the  meaning  which 
nepheiu  ought  to  have  in  this  place.  Mr.  Steevens  only  proves  that 
the  word  nephews  is  fometimes  ufed  for  grand-children,  which  is 
very  certain.  Both  uncle  and  nephrw  might,  however,  formerly 
fignify  caujin.  See  the  Menagiana,  Vol.  11.  p.  193.  Tn  The  Se- 
cond Part  of  the  troublefome  raigne  of  AT.  John,  Prince  Henry  calls 
his  coujin  the  Baftard,  **  uncle^*'    Ritson. 

I  believe  the  miftake  here  arofe  from  the  author's  ignorance ; 
and  tliat  he  conceived  Richard  to  be  Henry's  nephew. 

Malonb. 
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During  whofe  reign,  the  Pcrcies  of  the  north. 

Finding  his  ufurpation  mod  unjuft. 

Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 

The  reafon  mov'd  thefe  warlike  lords  to  this. 

Was — for  that  (young  king  Richard^  thus  removed. 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  fon '' 

To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he. 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 

But  mark ;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt,* 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  loft  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke, — did  reign. 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  deriv'd 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duk^  of  York, — 

Marrying  my  fifter,  th^t  thy  mother  was. 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  diftrefs. 

Levied  an  army  ;'^  weening  to  redeem. 

And  have  inftall'd  me  in  the  diadem: 


* jotptg  king  Richard — ]     Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The 

firft  omits — h'n^,  which  is  ncccffar)''  to  the  metre.     Stebvens. 

7  the  third  fon — '^     The  article — the^  which  is  neceflary 

to  the  metre,  is  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  but  found  in  the  fecond. 

Steivini. 

•  in  this  haughty  great  attempt^    Haughty  is  high* 

JOHNION. 

So,  in  the  fourth  afl : 

«•  Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage." 

Stebvens. 

9  Levied  an  army ;]  Here  is  again  another  falfification  of  hiftory. 

Cambridge  levied  no  army,  but  was  apprehended  at  Southampton, 

the  night  before  Henry  tailed  from  that  town  for  France,  on  the 

information  of  this  very  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Malonb. 

Vol.  IX.  P  p 
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But,  as  the  reft,  fo  fell  that  noble  carl. 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  refted,  were  fupprefs'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  thi? 
laft. 

MoR.  True ;  and  thou  feeft,  that  I  no  iffuc  havte  5 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  reft,  I  wifh  thee  gather :  • 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  ftudrous  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admoniftiments  prevail  with 
me : 
But  yet,  mcthinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  lefs  riian  bloody  tyrannjr. 

MoR*  With  filence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick  1 
Strong-fixed  is  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd.^ 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  arc  cloy'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  fettled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle,  'would  fome  part  of  my  young 

years 
Might  but  redeem  the  paffage  of  your  age  !♦ 

*  Thou  art  my  beir;  the  refi,  I*wijh  thee  gather :]  The  fcnfc  is,— 
X  I  acknowledge  thee  to  hc'tny  heir ;  the  confequences  which  taxf 
be  colledlcd  from  thence,  I  recommend  it  to  ^ee  to  draw. 

HCATH. 

'  jfm/,  iiie  a  mntntabt,  not  to  he  removed  A    Thus  Mihon,  Par, 
I^,  Book  IV: 

'*  like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unrcmov'd."    Stibvens, 
^  O,  uncle,  'tvould  fome  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem  &c.J  This  thought  has  fome  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  addreffed  bjr 
a  married  lady  who  died  verv  young,  to  her  hufband.  The  in- 
fcription  is,  I  think,  in  the  cnurch  of  Trent : 

**  Immaturaperi;  fed  tu  diuturnior  annos 

•*  Vive  meos,  conjux  optime,  vive  tuos."    Maloke. 
This  fopcrftition  is  very  ancient.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found 
in  tbe  traoiciont  of  the  Rabbins;  it  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  Akfftet 
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MoR.  Thou  doft  then  wrong  me;  as  the  flaugh- 
t*rer  doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill.* 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  forrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  fo  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes !  ^ 
And  profperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war ! 

[Dies. 

Plas.   And  peace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting 
foul ! 
In  prifon  haft  thou  fpent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpafs'd  thy  days.— 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counfel  in  my  breaft; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  reft, — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myfelf 

of  Earipides;  and  fach  ojfera  ridiculed  by  Jtpvenal^  Sat.  XII* 
Dion  Caflius  in  VU.  Hadri^^  fol.  edit.  Hamburgh,  Vol.  U* 
p.  I  i6o«  iniinuateSf  ''  That  Hadrian  iacrificed  his  favourite  An- 
tinous  with  this  defign."  See  Rei/mari  Annotai.  ia  loc:  "  De 
noftris  annis,  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annoe^"  faid  the  Romans  to 
Auguftus.     See  Lifter  s  Jmrnej  to  Paris,  p.  221.     Vaillant. 

^  as  the  Jlaught*rer  doth. 

Which  giveth  many  nvounis^  'when  one  nmll  kilh'\     The  iame 
thought  occurs  in  Hamlet: 

"  Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  placet 
••  Gives  me  fuperfluous  death."  *  Stbbvbns. 

* and  fair  be  all  thj  hopes  !\  Mortimer  knew  Plantagenet'a 

hopes  were  fair»  but  that  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Lancaftrian  line 
dilappointed  them :  fure,  he  would  wiih,  that  his  nephew's  fair 
hopes  might  have  a  fair  iflue.    I  am  perfuaded  the  poet  wrote : 
and  fair  befal  thy  hopes  !    Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr* 
Warburton.  I  do  not  fee  how  the  readings  differ  in  fenfe.  Fair 
is  lucky,  ox  profperous »     So  we  fay,  zfair  wind,  ?ind  fair  fortune. 

JOHNSOK* 

Theobald's  amendment  is  unneceffary,  and  proceeded  from  hit 
confounding  Plantagcnet's  hopes  with  his  pretenfions.  His  /rv- 
teufions  were  well  founded,  but  his  hopes  were  not,    M.  Masoic. 

P  p  2 
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Will  fee  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dulky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok*d  with  ambition'  of  the  meaner  fort: — 
And,  for  thofe  wrongs,  thofe  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerfet  hath  ofFer'd  to  my  houfe, — 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redrefs  : 
And  therefore  haftc  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  reftored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill '  the  advantage  of  my  good. 

lExii. 

^  Choi'Jnviih  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort  :'\  So,  in  the  preceding 
fcene : 

"  Go  forward,  and  be  cbolt^dtuitb  thy  ambition,*' 

Stsbvbvs. 
We  arc  to  underftand  the  fpeaker  as  reflefting  on  the  ill  for- 
tune of  Mortimer,  in  being  always  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Pcrcies 
of  the  North  in  their  rebellious  intrigues ;  rather  than  in  aflcrting 
hb  claim  to  the  crown,  in  fupport  of  his  own  princely  ambition. 

Warbu&ton^ 

•  Or  make  my  ill—]  In  former  editions: 

Or  make  my  will  th*  advantage  of  my  good. 
So  all  the  printed  copies;  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  pocC*f 
meaning.     I  read : 

Or  make  my  ill  th'  advantage  of  my  good. 
Thus  we  recover  the  antitbejis  of  the  expreflion.     Thbobald^ 
My  ///,  is  my  ill  ufage.     Ma  lone. 

This  fentiment  refembles  another  of  Falftaff,  in  the  Second  Part 
oi  King  Henry  IF:  ««  I  will  turn  difeafes  to  commodity." 

Stbivbrs. 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

^be  fame.      The  Parliament -Hou/e."^ 

Flours^.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Gloster, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Svffolk;  the  Bijhop 
of  Winchefter,  Richard  Plantagenet,  and 
Others.  Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  bill\  *  ^in^ 
chcdcrfnatcbes  it,  and  tears  it. 

JViN.  Com'ft  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  ftudioufly  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Glofter?  if  thou  canft  accufe. 
Or  aught  intend'ft  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  without  invention  fuddenly ; 
As  I  with  fudden  and  extcmporal  fpeech 
Purpofe  to  anfwer  what  thou  canft  objedl. 

Glo.  Prefumptuous  prieft !  this  place  commands 
my  patience. 
Or  thou  (hould'ft  find  thou  haft  diftionour'd  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 


9  The  Parliameitt'Hou/e,']  This  parliament  was  held  in  1426  ac 
Lciccfter,  though  the  author  of  this  play  has  reprefcntcd  it  to  have 
been  held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  age.  In  the  firft  parliament  which  was  held  at  London  (hortly 
after  his  father *s  death,  his  mother  Queen  Katharine  brought  the 
young  King  from  Wind  for  to  the  metropolis,  and  fat  on  the  throne 
of  the  parliament-houfe  with  the  infant  m  her  lap.     Malone. 

*  put  up  ^7  ifjll\]  i.e.  articles  of  accufation,  for  in  this 

fenfe  the  word  bill  was  fometimes  ufed.  So,  in  Nafhe's  Have 
nviib  you  to  Saffron  Walden^  '  59^  •  **  That's  the  caufe  we  have  (b 
roanie  bad  workmen  now  adaies :  put  up  a  hill  againft  them  next 
parliament."    Maloni. 

PP3 
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Verbathn  to  rehearfe  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No  prelate;  fuch  is  thy  audacious  wickedneft. 
Thy  lewd,  peftiferous,  and  diflentious  pranks^ 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  moft  pernicious  ufurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lafcivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  befeems 
A  man  of  thy  profeffion,  and  degree  ; 
And  for  thy  treachery.  What's  more  manifeft  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'ft  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower? 
Befide,  1  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  lifted. 
The  king,  thy  fovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt  - 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  fwelling  heart. 

IVm.  Glofter,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouch* 
fafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  Ihall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverfe,* 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  fo  poor? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  feek  not  to  advance 
Or  raife  myfelf,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  diffention.  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do, — except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke: 
It  is,  becaufe  no  one  fliould  fway  but  he ; 
No  one,  but  he,  fhould  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  bread. 
And  makes  him  roar  thefe  accufations  forth. 
But  he  fhall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

Thou  baftard  of  my  grand  fether !  * — 

*  If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  pfrver/e,^    I  iuppofe  this  re* 
dundant  line  originally  flood — 

Were  I  covetous,  ambitious,  &c.     Steevens. 
^  Thou  baftard  of  my  grandfather  /]    The  Bi(hop  of  Winchcfter 
7 
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fViN.  Ay,  lordly  fir ;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  protedlor/  faucy  prieft? 
fViN.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 
Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  caftie  keeps. 
And  ufeth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

iViN.  Unreverent  Gloftcr ! 
Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  fpiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

/F/AT.  This  Rome  (liall  remedy.* 
tf^^R.  Roam  thither  then.' 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.* 
fFj^R.  Ay,  fee  the  bilhop  \>c  not  overborne. 


was  an  illegitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Dake  of  Lancafter,  hj 
Katharine  Swynford,  whom  the  dake  afterwards  married. 

Maloni. 

s  the  prote^or^l  I  h^ve  added  the  article — tbe^  for  the  fake 

of  metre.     Stbevens. 

^  This  Rome  Jhall  rtmedyS\  The  old  copy,  unmetrically-— 
Rome  Jball  remedy  this. 
The  tranfpofition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.     Steivi  ni. 

7  Roam  thitbertben,^  Roam  to  Rome.  To  roam  is  foppofed  t9 
be  derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often  pretended  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.    Johnson. 

The  jinglis  between  roam  and  Rome  is  common  to  other  writers. 

So,   iu  hfafh's   Lenten  Stuffs  Sec.    1599:    " three  hundred 

thoufand  people  roamed  to  Rome  for  purgatorie  pills,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

•  Som.  Mj  lord^  it  nvereyour  duty  to  forbear*  &c.]  Thb  line,  in 

the  old  copy,  is  joined  to  the  former  hcmiftich  fpoken  by  Warwick. 

The  modern  editors  have  very  properly  given  it  to  Someriet  for 

whom  it  fecms  to  have  been  dcfigned. 

Ay,  fee  the  hijbop  be  not  overborne, 
was  as  erroneoufly  given  in  the  next  fpeech  to  SomeHet,  inftead  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  it  has  been  iince  reftored.     Steevens. 
The  corredioB  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Maloni. 
Pp4 
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SoM.  Methinks,  my  lord  fhould  be  religious. 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  fuch. 

ff^jR.  Methinks,  his  lordfhip  fhould  be  hum- 
bler; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  fo  to  plead. 

SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  ftate  is  touch'd  fo  near. 
PF^R.  State  holy,  or  unhallow*d,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protedlor  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  fee,  muft  hold  his  tongue ; 
Left  it  be  faid.  Speak,  Jlrrab,  when  you  Jhouldi 
Muft  your  bold  verdi&  enter  talk  with  lords  ? 
Elfe  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchefter.      [^AJide. 
K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Glofter,  and  of  Winchefter, 
The  fpecial  watchmen  of  our  Englifti  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  fcandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  fuch  noble  peers  as  yc,  ftiould  jar! 
•  Believe, me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  diflention  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  noife  within  \  Down  with  the  tawny  coats  ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bilhop's  men. 

\^A  noife  again ;  Stones  !  Stones  ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Glofter's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fiird  their  pockets  full  of  pebblc-ftones ; 
And,  banding  themfelves  in  contrary  parts. 
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Do  pelt  fo  faft  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  ftreet. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelled  to  (hut  our  (hops. 

Enter,  Jkirmi/hing,    the  retainers  of  Gloster  and 
Winchefter,  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  our- 

felf. 
To  hold  your  flaught'ring  hands,  and  keep  the 

peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Glofter,  mitigate  this  ftrife. 

1,  Serf.  Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  ftones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2.  Ser^"*  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  refolute, 

[Skirmsyh  again. 
Glo.  You  of  my  houfehold,  leave  this  peevifh 
broil. 
And  fet  this  unaccuftom'd  fight*  afide. 

2.  SERy.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a 
man 
Jufl:  and  upright;  and,  for  your  royal  birth. 
Inferior  to  none,  but  his  majefty :  * 
And,  ere  that  we  will  fufFer  fuch  a  prince. 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 


*  unaccuftom'd  ^^hl  ]     Unaccuftomd  is  un/eemlj,  im* 

decent.     Johnson. 

The  fame  epithet  occurs  again   in  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  where  it 
feems  to  mean — -fuch  as  is  uncommon^  not  in  familiar  ufe  : 

•  •  Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd dram. "     Steevbns. 

i  . hnt  his  majifty^\  Old  copy,  redundantly— 

I  but  to  bis  majefty • 

Fcrhapfi»  the  line  originally  ran  thus : 

«*  To  none  inferior^  but  his  m?jcfty.'*    Steevins, 
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To  be  difgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate/ 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight^ 

And  have  our  bodies  flaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

I.  SERr.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead, 

\^Skirmi/b  again. 

Glo.  Stay,  (lay,  I  fay!  * 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  fay  you  do. 
Let  me  perfuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.    O,   how  this  difcord  doth  afflidt  my 
foul!— 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  behold 
My  fighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  Ihould  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  Ihould  ftudy  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

JVar.  My  lord  protedor,  yield;* — yield  Win- 
chefter ; — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obftinate  repulfe. 
To  flay  your  fovereign,  and  deftroy  the  realm. 
You  fee  what  mifchief,  and  what  murder  too. 


4  an  sttihortt  mate^']  A  bookman.    Johnson. 

It  was  a  term  of  reproach  at  the  time  towards  men  of  learning  or 
men  affe<5^iDg  to  be  learned.  George  Pettie  in  his  IntrodudUon 
to  Guazzo's  Civil  Corrver/aiion,  1586,  fpcaking  of  thofc  he  calls 
nice  travellers^  fays,  "  if  one  chance  to  derive  anie  word  from  the 
Latine,  which  is  infolent  to  their  ears,  (as  perchance  they  will  take 
that  phrafe  to  be)  they  forthwith  make  a  jeft  at  it,  and  tearme  it  a^ 
Inkhorne  tearme.**     Reed, 

5  Stay^  ftay^  I  fay!]  Perhaps  the  words — 1  /aj,  Ihould  be 
omitted,  as  they  only  ferve  to  difordcr  the  metre,  and  create  a 
difagreeable  repetition  of  the  word— ^/Sjy,  in  the  next  line. 

Stbevbns. 
^  My  lord proieQar^  ylfl^\\     Old  copy — Yields  my  lord proU^or. 
This  judicious  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Haumer. 

Stebvens. 
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Hath  been  enaded  through  your  enmity ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  third  for  blood. 

IViN.  He  fhall  fubmit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.  Companion  on  the  king  commands  me 

ftoop; 

Or,  I  would  fee  his  heart  out,  ere  the  prieft 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchcfter,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  moody  difcontentcd  fury. 
As  by  his  fmoothed  brows  it  doth  appear: 
Why  look  you  ftill  fo  ftern,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchefter,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort!  I  have  heard  you 
preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  fin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  fame  ? 

War.  Sweet  king! — the  bifhop  hath  a  kindly 
gird.'— 
For  (hame,  my  lord  of  Winchefter!  relent; 
What,  fhall  a  child  inftrud:  you  what  to  do? 

IViN.  Well,  duke  of  Glofter,  I  will  yield  to  thee; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
Glo.  Ay;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart.-— 

'  hath  a  kindly  gird.]    i,  c.  feels  an  emotion  of  kind  rc- 

morfe.    Johnson. 

A  kindly  gird  is  a  gentle  or  friendly  reproof.  FalibflT  obiervei, 
that  "  men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  him :"  and,  in 
The  Taming  of  a  Shre^,  Baptifta  fays :  «*  Tranio  hits  yon  now:" 
to  which  Lucentio  anfwers : 

**  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio."    Stbbvbni. 

The  word  gird  docs  not  here  fignify  reproof  as  Steevens  fuppofes, 
but  a  ttwitcb,  2Lpang,  2i yearning  of  kindnefs.     M.  Mason. 

I  wiih  Mr.  M.  Mafon  had  produced  any  example  of  gird  ufed  in 
the  fenfe  for  which  he  contends.  I  cannot  fupply  one  for  him^ 
or  I  molt  readily  would.    Steevens. 
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Sec  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  ferveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourfeivcs,  and  all  our  followers : 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  diflemble  not ! 

PFiN.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

lAfide. 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Glofter/ 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contrad ! — 
Away,  my  mafters !  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendfhip,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

r.  Serf.  Content;  I'll  to  the  furgeon's. 

2.  Serf.  And  fo  will  I. 

3.  Serf.  And  I  will  fee  what  phyfick  the  tavern 

affords.       [Exeunt  Servants,  Mayor,  Csfr. 
IVjtR.  Accept  this  fcroll,  moft  gracious  fove- 

reign; 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenct 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majefty. 

Gio.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick; — for, 
fweet  prince. 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumftance. 
You  have  great  reafon  to  do  Richard  right: 
Elpecially,  for  thofe  occafions 
At  Eltham-place  J  told  your  majefty. 

K.  Hen.  And  thofe  occafions,   uncle,   were    of 
force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleafure  is. 
That  Ri(phard  be  rellored  to  his  blood. 

fVjiR.  Let  Richard  be  reftored  to  his  blood ; 
So  (hall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 

ff^jN.  As  will  the  reft,  fo  willcth  Wincheftcr. 

• khid  dnkf  of  Glcfier^     For  the  fakc  of  metre,   I  coulJ 

wi(h  to  read — 

^-"—^mKy^'kind duh  SiC,     Ste evens. 
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K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone/ 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
From  whence  you  fpring  by  lineal  defcent. 

Plas.  Thy  humble  fervant  vows  obedience^ 
And  humble  fervice,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  fet  your  knee  againft 
my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon  ^  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  fword  of  York: 
Rife,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rife  created  princely  duke  of  York^ 

Plan.  And  fo  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 
And  as  my  duty  fprings,  fo  perifh  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  againft  your  majefty  ! 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

SoM.  Perifti,  bafe  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York! 

lAfide. 

Glo.  Now  will  it  beft  avail  your  majefty. 
To  crofs  the  feas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France: 
The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongft  his  fubjeds,  and  his  loyal  friends; 
As  it  difanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Glofter  fays  the  word,  king  Henry 
goes; 
For  friendly  counfel  cuts  ofl^  many  foes. 

Glo.  Your  fliips  already  are  in  readinefs. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

• that  alove,]    By  a  miftakc  probably  of  the  tranfcriber* 

the  old  copy  reads — tJbat  all  a/one,  1  tie  corredioa  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio.     M  a  l  o  n  e. 

^  rcguerdou  —  ]  Recompence,  retu rn.    Johnson. 

It  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of^-regardum ,  middle  Larin.  See 
Vol.  V.  p.  236,  n.  8.     Stebvin's. 
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JS.XE.  Ay,  wc  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 

Not  feeing  what  is  likely  to  enfue : 

This  late  dillention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 

Burns  under  feigned  aftics  of  forg'd  love/ 

And  will  at  lafl  break  out  into  a  flame : 

As  fefter'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 

Till  bones,  and  flefh,  and  finews,  fall  away. 

So  will  this  bafe  and  envious  difcord  breed. ^ 

And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 

Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth. 

Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  fucking  babe, — 

That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  fhould  win  all; 

And  Henry,  born  at  Windfor,  fhould  lofe  all : 

Which  is  fo  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wifh 

His  days  may  finifh  ere  that  haplefs  time/    [Exit. 


SCENE     II. 

France.    Before  Roiien. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  difguis^d^  and  Soldiers  drejfed 
like  countrymen,  with  Jacks  upon  their  backs • 

Puc.  Thefe  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Roiien,' 
Through  which  our  policy  mufl  make  a  breach : 


*  Bums  under  feigned  ajhes  of  forged  Iwe^ 

"  Ignes  luppofitos  cineri  dolofo."    Hor.    Malone. 

^  So  rwill  this  bafe  and  ennnous  difcord  breed.]  That  is,  fo  will  the 
malignity  of  this  difcord  propagate  itfelf  and  advance.    Joh  nson* 

^  His  days  may  finifh  &c.]  The  Duke  of  Exeter  died  Ihortl/ 
after  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
appointed  governor  or  tutor  to  the  king  in  his  room.    Malone. 

^  the  gates  of  ^o^ZTi^'\    Here,  and  throughout  the  play,  in 

the  old  copy,  wo  have  Roan^  which  was  the  old  {polling  ot  Rmun. 
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Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  fort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gatner  money  for  their  corn. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  (hallj 
And  that  we  find  the  flothful  watch  but  weak^ 
r  11  by  a  fign  give  notice  to  our  friends^ 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

I.  Sol.  Our  facks  Ihall  be  a  mean  to  fack  the 
city,^ 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roiien; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks^ 

GvASLD.  [Within.]  S^ieftla?'^ 

Puc.  Paifans^  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  nniarket-folks,  that  come  to  fell  their  com. 

Guard.  Enter,  go  in;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[Opens  tbe  gates. 

Puc.  Now,  Roiien,  Til  Ihake  thy  bulwarks  to 
the  ground. 

[PucELLE,  ^c.  enter  tbe  city. 

The  word,  confcquently,  is  ufed  as  a  monoiyllable.    See  Vol.  DC. 
p.  372,  n.  7*    Malone. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  necefiity  of  confidering  Ruien  here  as  a 
monofyllable.    Would  not  the  verfe  have  been  fofficiently  regular 
had   the  fcene  been  in  England,   and  authorized  Shakfpeare  to 
write  (with  a  diifyllabical  termination,  familiar  to  the  drama)— 
The/e  are  the  cUj  gates,  tbe  gates  of  London  ?     Stee  vi  N«. 

^  Our  facks  Jball  be  a  mean  to  f«ck  tbe  city^  Falilaf  has  the 
fame  qaibble,  (bowing  his  bottle  t^i  Jack  :  **  Here's  that  will  fask 
a  city."    Ste EVENS. 

'  ^1  eft  /«/]  Old  fcopy — Che  la.  For  the  emendation  I  am 
anfwerable.    Malone. 

Late  editions — J^i  va  laf    STBEVEitt. 
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JE;r/^r  Charles,  Baftard  of  Orleans,  ALEN90N,  and 

Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  blefs  this  happy  ftratagem ! 
And  once  again  we'll  fleep  fecure  in  Roiien. 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  praftifants :  * 
Now  fhe  is  there,  how  will  (he  fpecify 
Where  \s^  the  beft  and  fafeft  paflage  in ? 

Alen.  By  thrufting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 

tower ; 
Which,  rnce  difcern'd,  (hows,  that  her  meaning 

is,— 
No  way  to  that,'  for  weaknefs,  which  (he  cntcr'd. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  battlement \   holding  out  a 
torch  burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch^ 
That  joineth  Roiien  unto  her  countrymen ; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles  !   the  beacon  of  our 
friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  ftands. 


5  Here  entered  Fucelle^  and  her  pradlifants:]  Pra&ke^  in  the 
language  of  that  time^  was  treachery^  and  perhaps  in  the  fofter  fenfe 
firatagcm*     FraQiJants  are  therefore  confederates  injiratagems. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  the  Indu^on  to  The  Taming  of  a  Shretu: 

«'  Sirs,  I  will  praBice  on  this  drunken  man.'*    St  e  b y  E Nt, 
*  Where  is — ]  Old  copy — Here  is.     Corre^ed  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 
*?  }^o  luay  to  tbat^  That  is,  no  luay  equal  to  that,  no  way  fo  fit 
as  that.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentleman  of  Verona  : 

'*  There  is  no  woe  to  his  correfUon."    Stbkvkns. 
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CuAR.  Now  (hine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Alen.  Defer  no  time.  Delays  have  dangerous 
ends ; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin! — prefently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.   [Tbey  enter. 

Alarums.     Enter  Talbot,  and  certain  Englifh. 

^AL.  France,  thou  fhalt  rue  this  treafon  with  thy 
tears,' 
If  Talbot  but  furvive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  forcerefs. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellifti  mifchief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  efcap'd  the  pride  of  France.^ 

[Exeunt  to  the  town^ 

Alarum:  Excurfions.  Enter ^  from  the  town ^  Bedford, 
brought  in  Jick^  in  a  chair,  with  Talbot,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Englifh  forces.  Then,  enter  on 
the  walls.  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard^ 
ALEN90N,*  and  Others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  yc  corn  for 
bread  ? 

•  France^  thoujhalt  rue  this  &c.]  So,  in  King  John: 

"  France,  thou  (halt  rue  this  hour"  &c.    St e evens. 
9  That  hardly  ive  efcap*d  the  pride  of  France.]     Pride  (igriifief 
the  haughty  fower.     The  fame  Q>eaker  fay$  afterwards.  Aft  IV. 
fc.  vi  : 

**  And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refcu'd  thee." 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough.    But  what  won't  a  puzzling 
critick  obfcure !  Mr.  Theobald  fays — Pride  of  France  //  an  abfurd 
and  unmeaning  expreffion,  and  therefore  alters  it  to  prize  of  France  i 
and  in  this  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor.    Warburton. 

*  Alen9on,]     Alencon  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  replaced  here, 

infteadof  Reignier,  becaufe  Alen9on,  not  Reignier,  appears  in  the 
enfuing  fcene.    Johnson. 

Vol.  IX.  Q^q 
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I  thirtk,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fall. 

Before  he'll  buy  again  at  fuch  a  rate : 

'Twas  full  of  darnel ;  •  Do  you  like  the  taftc  ? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  fhamclefs  cour- 
tezan! 
I  truft,  ere  long  CO  choke  thee  with  thine  own^ 
And  make  thee  curfe  the  harveft  of  that  corn. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  ftarve,  perhaps,  before 
that  time. 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
treafon ! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break 
a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

7a  L.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  defpite, 
Encompafs'd  with  thy  luflfiil  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead? 
Damfel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  elfc  let  Talbot  perifti  with  this  (hame. 

Puc.  Are  you  fo  hot,  fir?— Yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peace; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot,  and  the  reji^  confult  together. 
God  fpeed  the  parliament !  who  fhall  be  the  fpeaker  ? 

9  —  Wiffw<?/;]    So,  in  Km^  Lear: 

«'  Dmmel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
•'  In  our  fuftaining  com** 
**  Darnel  (fays  Gerard)  buruth  the  ejei%  and  maketb  them  dim, 
if  It  happen  cither  in  come  for  breade^  or  drinke."     Hence  the  old 
proverl>--Z^/«9  'vi^itare,  aiM>lied  to  fuch  aa  were  dim-fizhttd.    Thua 
alfo,Ck;i^,  Fall.  I.  691: 

"  Et  careant  lolm  oculot  'wtkintihus  agri." 
Pucelle  means  to  intimate,  that  the  com  fhe  carried  with  her, 
had  produced  the  fame  efffe^  on  the  guards  of  Rouen;  otherwifc 
they  would  have  feen  through  her  difguife,  and  defeated  her  ftr»- 
tagena.    Steevkns, 
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Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the 

field  ? 
Pvc.  Belike,  your  lordlhip  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen9on,  and  the  reft ; 
Will  ye,  like  foldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang ! — bafe  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peafant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.    Away,   captains:    let's  get  us  from  the 
walls; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodnefs,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi*  you,  my  lord !  we  came,  fir,  but  to 

tell  you'' 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^c.from  the  walh. 

^AL.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  clfe  reproach  be  Talbot's  greateft  fame ! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  houfe, 

iPrick'd  on  by  publick  wrongs,  fuftain'd  in  France,) 
either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die : 
And  I, — as  fure  as  Englifti  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  fure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Coeur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried; 
So  fure  I  fwear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die» 
BvR.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 
T^AL.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford : — Come,  my  lord, 

7  tujf  camty  fir,  but  to  tell  you — ^1     The  Vfox^^-^jir^  which 

is  wanting  in  the  firft  folio,  was  judicioufly  fupplied  by  the  fecond. 

Stsevbns. 

q.qa 
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We  will  beftow  you  in  fome  better  place^ 
Fitter  for  ficknefs,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  fo  difhonour  me: 
Here  will  I  lit  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  perfuadc 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  fron>  hence;  for  once  I 
read. 
That  ftout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,*  lick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquilhed  his  foes : 
Methinks,  I  Ihould  revive  the  foldiers'  hearts, 
Becaufe  I  ever  found  them  as  myfelf. 

Tjl.  Undaunted  fpirit  in  a  dying  breaft! 
Then  be  it  fo: — Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  (afe! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  fct  upon  our  boafting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and  Forces,  leaving 
Bedford,  and  Others. 


'  once  I  read. 


That  flout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter  ^  &c.]    This  hero  was  Uthcr 
Pendragon,  brotlier  to  Aurelius,  and  father  to  King  Arthur. 

Shakfpeare  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  an  exploit  of  AurelJus^ 
who,  fays  Holinlhed,  •*  even  ficke  of  a  flixe  as  he  was,  caufed 
himfelfe  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter :  with  whofe  prcfencc  his 
people  were  fo  incou raged,  that  encountering  with  the  Saxons  they 
wan  the  vidorie,"     Uifl,  of  Scotland,  p.  99. 

Harding,  however,  in  his  Chronicle  (as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Grey) 
gives  the  following  account  of  Uther  Pendragon . 

**  For  which  the  king  ordain'd  a  horfc-liiter 

**  To  bear  him  fo  then  unto  Verolame, 

'*  Where  Ocea  lay,  and  Oyfa  alfo  in  fear, 

"  That  faint  Albones  now  hight  of  noble  fame, 

"  Bet  down  the  walles;  but  to  him  forth  they  came, 

"  Where  in  battayle  Ocea  and  Oyfa  were  flayn. 

"  The  fieldc  he  had,  and  thereof  was  full  fayne." 

Steevens. 
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Alarum:    Excurjions.     Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
and  a  Captain. 

Caf.  Whither  away,  fir  John  Faftolfe,  in  fuch 
hade? 

FAsr.  Whither  away?  to  fave  myfelf  by  flight ;  * 
We  arc  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What!  will  you  fly, and  leave  lord  Talbot? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  fave  my  life. 

{Exit. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight!  ill  fortune  follow  thee! 

{Exit. 

Retreat:  Excurjions.    Enter^  from  the  town,  La  Pu- 
CELLE,  ALEN90N,   Charles,    ^c.  and  Exeunt, 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  foul,  depart  when  heaven  pleafe; 
For  I  have  fcen*  our  enemies*  overthrow. 
What  is  the  truft  or  ftrength  of  foolifli  man  ? 


5  /avf  myfelf  by  flight ;]     I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 

exaggerated  reprefcntation  of  Sir  John  Faftolfe's  coivardke  which 
the  author  of  this  play  has  given,  that  induced  Shakfpcare  to  give 
the  name  of  Falftaff  to  his  knight.  Sir  John  Faftolfe  did  indeed 
fly  at  the  battle  of  Pa  toy  in  the  year  1429;  and  is  reproached  by 
Talbot  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  for  his  condud  on  that  occafion;  but 
nohiftorian  has  faid  that  he  fled  before  Rouen.  The  change  of  the 
name  had  been  already  made,  for  throughout  the  old  copy  of  this 
play  this  flying  general  is  crroneoufly  called  Falftaffe.     Ma  lone. 

^  Notxff  quiet  foul 9  depart  nuben  heaven  pleafe ; 

For  I  harve  feen — ]  So,  in  St.  Luke,  ii.  29:  '*  Lord,  now 
lettcft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  fccn 
thy  fal V jition."    Steevens. 

Qjl3 
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They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  feoffs. 
Arc  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  fave  themfelyes. 

[Dies,^  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

Alarum:  Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  Others. 

Tal.  Loft,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  vidlory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enftirines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  eredis 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.  But  where  is  Pucellc 
now? 
I  think,  her  old  familiar  is  afleep : 
Now  Where's  the  Baftard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort?^  Roiien  hangs  her  head  for  grief. 
That  fuch  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  fome  order  ^  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  fome  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king; 
For  there  young  Henry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.    What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleafeth  Bur- 
gundy. 

7!rfL.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 


'  />/>/,  &C.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rou^n  in  September, 
1435,  but  not  in  any  a^on  before  that  town.     Ma  lone. 

*  WJ^at,  all  a-mort  ?]    i.  c.  quite  difpirited ;  a  frequent  Galli- 
cifm.     So,  in  ne  Taming  of  the  Shrenu  : 

"  What,  fweeting!  alt  a-mort  ^^'    Steevbns. 

'  X2kt  fome  order — ]  i.  e.  make  fome  ncccffary  difpoli- 

tions.     So,  in  llje  Comtdy  of  Errors  : 

"  Wliilft  to  take  order  for  the  wrong  I  went." 
See  alfo  Otbetto^  fc.  ult,    STZBViNt. 
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The  noble  duke  c(  Bedford,  late  deceas'd^ 

But  fee  his  exequies  fulfill'd  in  Roiien; 

A  braver  foldicr  never  couched  lance/ 

A  gentler  heart  did  never  fway  in  court : 

But  kings,  and  mightieft  potentates,  muft  die; 

For  that's  the  end  of  human  mifery.         lExeunf. 


SCENE     III. 

The  fame.     The  Plains  near  the  City, 

Enter  Charles,  the  Baflard,  ALEN90N,  La  Pu- 

CELLE,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Difmay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Roiien  is  fo  recovered ; 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrofive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedy'd. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  fweep  along  his  tail; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  reft,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence; 
One  fudden  foil  (hall  never  breed  diftruft. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  fecret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

*  A  bran)cr/oldier  ttrvtr  couched  laMCc,]  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene, 
p.  605: 

*«  A  ftouter  champion  ncv^r  bandied  fword.'' 
The  fame  praife  is  exprdOfed  with  more  animation  in  the  Third 
Part  of  this  play : 

•*  braver  men 

**  Ne'er  fpar'd  their  courfers  at  the  trumpet's  found." 

Stsbvbns. 

Qq4 
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Alen.  We*ll  fet  thy  ftatue  ii>  fomc  holy  placc^ 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  bleffed  faint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  fweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  muft  be ;  this  doth  Joan  de- 
vife :  I 

By  fair  perfuafions,  mix'd  with  fugar'd  words^ 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  fweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  fliould  that  nation  boaft  it  fo  with  us. 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces.' 

Alen.  For  ever  Ihould  they  be  cxpuls'd  from 
France,* 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  fhall  perceive  how  I  will 
work. 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wifhed  end. 

[Drums  beard. 
Hark !  by  the  found  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  Englifli  March.     Enter  and  pafs  over^  at  a  dif- 
tanccy  Talbot  and  his  Forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  fpread ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  Englilh  after  him. 

'  Bui  be  extirped yrflw  our  provinces, '^     Ta  extirf  is  to  ropt  out. 
So,  in  Lord  Sterlinc's  Darius,  1 603  ; 

"  The  world  (hall  gather  to  extirf  our  name." 

Steevens, 

^  ex^uh*^  from  France ,1  i.  e.  expelled.  So«  in  Ben  Jonfon'8 

Sejanus  : 

*'  The  expulfed  Apicata  finds  them  there." 
Again >  in  Drayton's  Mujes  Elizaum : 

*«  And  if  yon  expulje  them  there, 

'«  They'll  hang  upon  your  braided  hair.'*    Steevens. 
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A  French  March.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

\^A  parley  founded. 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

BvR.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 

Bur.  What  fay'ft  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  march- 
ing hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucelle;  and  enchant  him  with 
thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  fpeak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.    Look  on  thy  country,    look  on  fertile 
France, 
And  fee  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wafting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  look3  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,^ 
When  death  doth  clofe  his  tender  dying  tyt^^ 
See,  fee,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 


9  As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,']  It  is  plain  Shakfpeare 
wrote — loi;ely  babe,  it  anfwering  to  fertile  France  above,  which 
this  domeftic  image  is  brought  to  illuftrate.     War  burton. 

The  alteration  is  eafy  and  probable,  but  perhaps  the  poet  by 
lonjoly  babe  meant  the  babe  lying  low  in  death.  Lowly  answers  39 
wdl  io  towns  defaced  and  wafting  ruin,  as  loFvelj  to  fertile. 

JOHNtQlf* 
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Behold  the  wounds,  the  mod  unnatural  wounds^ 
Which  thou  thyfelf  haft  given  her  woful  breaft  I 
O,  turn  thy  edged  fword  another  way ; 
Strike  thofe  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  thofe  that  help ! 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bi^- 

fon), 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  ftreams  of  foreign 

gore; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears^ 
And  walh  away  thy  country's  ftained  fpots ! 

Bur.  Either  ftie  hath  betwitch'd  me  with  her 

words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  fuddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Befides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee. 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'ft  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation. 
That  will  not  truft  thee,  but  for  profit's  fake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  fet  footing  once  in  France, 
And  faftiion'd  thee  that  inftrument  of  ill, 
Who  then,  but  Englilh  Henr)',  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thruft  out,  like  a  fugitive? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof; — 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prifoner? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  fet  him  free,*  without  his  ranfom  paid^ 
In  fpite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then !  thou  fight'ft  againft  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'ft  with  them  will  be  thy  flaughtermen. 


*  Thry  fet  him  free  J  Sec  J]  A  miftakc:  The  dukc  was  not  liberated 
till  after  Burgundy's  decline  to  the  French  intereft ;  which  did  not 
happen,  by  the  way^  till  fome  years  after  the  execution  of  thin 
very  Joan  la  Pucelie;  nor  was  that  durii^  the  regency  of  York, 
bot  of  Bedford.    Ritsok. 
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Come,  come,   return ;    return,   thou   wand'ring 

lord; 
Charles,   and  the  reft,  will  take  thee  in  their 

arms. 

Bur,  I  am  vanquiftied ;  thefe  haughty  words  of 
hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-fliot,' 
And  made  me  almoft  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  fweet  countrymen! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours ; — 
So,  farewell,  Talbot;  1*11  no  longer  truft  thee. 

Puc    Done  like  a  Frenchman;  turn,  and  turn 
again !  * 

5  ih^/e  haughty  luords  of  hers 

Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-Jhot ^  How  thefc  linCS 
came  hither  1  know  not ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  fpecch  of  Joan 
haughty  or  violent,  it  wa$  all  foft  entreaty  and  mild  expoftulation. 

Johnson. 
Haughty  docs  not  mean  'violent  in  this  place,  but  ele*vat*d,  high- 
fpirited.     It  is  ufcd  in  a  fimilar  fenfe,  in  two  otlier  paflages  in  this 
very  play.     In  a  preceding  fcene  Mortimer  fays : 

•'  But  mark ;  as  in  this  haughtj^  great  attempt, 

"  They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir .'* 

And  again,  in  the  next  fcene,  Talbot  fays : 

*'  Knights  of  the  Garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
'•  Valiant,  and  virtuous ;  full  of  baugh^  courage." 
At  the  firft  interview  with  Joan,  the  Dauphin  (ays . 

'*  Thou  haft  aftonifh'd  mc  with  thy  high  terms ;" 
meaning,  by  her  high  terms,  what  Burgandy  here  calls  her  boMgbtj 
*words.     M.  Mason. 

^  Done  like  a  Frenchman \  turM,  and  turn  again/]  The  in- 
conftancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  fubje^  of  fatire.  I  have 
read  a  diiTcrtation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind 
upon  our  fteeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule  the 
French  for  their  frequent  changes.    Johnson. 

So  afterwards : 

*«  In  France,  amongfi  Sifoilg  ^wavmng  nation—." 

MalonbV 
I 
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Char.   Welcome,  brave  duke!    thy  friendihip 

makes  us  frelh. 

Bast.   And   doth    beget  new  courage    in    our 
breads. 

Ales.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  play*d  her  part  in 
this. 
And  doth  dcfcrve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our 
powers ; 
And  feek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe. 

\Exeunt. 


SCENE     IV. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  ibe  Palace. 

Enter  King   Henry,   Gloster,  and  other  Lords^ 
Vernon,  Basset,    £sfr.     I'd  them  Talbot,  and 
Jome  of  bis  Officers. 

Tal.    My  gracious    prince,— and  honourable 
peers, — 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  fovercign: 
In  fign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortrcflcs. 
Twelve  cities,  and  feven  walled  towns  of  ftrength, 
Befide  five  hundred  prifoners  of  cfteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  fword  before  your  highnefs'  feet; 


In  Othello  we  have  the  fame  phrafc : 

**  Sir,  (he  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
•«  And  turn  again.*'     Steevens. 
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And,  with  fubmiffive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Afcribes  the  glory  of  his  conqueft  got, 
Firft  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace* 

K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glofler,* 
That  hath  fo  long  been  refident  in  France? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  pleafe  your  majcfty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  vidlorious 
lord! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  faid,* 
A  ftouter  champion  never  handled  fword. 
Long  fince  we  were  refolved  of  your  truth,^ 
Your  faithful  fervice,  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tailed  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd^  with  fo  much  as  thanks, 
Becaufe  till  now  we  never  faw  your  face : 
Therefore,  (land  up;  and,  for  thefe  good  deferts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewlbury; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Talbot,  and 

Nobles. 

'  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glofter^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
fupplics  the  apparent  deficiency  in  this  line,  by  reading—* 

//  this  the  fam'd  lord  Talbot,  &c. 
So,  in  Troiluj  and  CreJJida: 

«'  My  well/7OTV/Wof  Troy /*    Steevens. 

^  I  do  remember  honu  my  father  faid^  The  author  of  this  play 
was  not  a  very  corred  hiftorian.  Henry  was  but  nine  months  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  never  faw  him.     Ma  lone. 

5  refolved  of  your  truth,]  i.  c.  confirmed  in  opinion  of  it. 

So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 

*•  1  am  refol*u*d 

**  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 

Steevens, 
^  Qr  been  reguerdon'd— ]  i.  e.  rewarded.    The  word  was  obfo- 
lete  even  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.    Chaucer  «fes  it  in  the  Bake 
of  Bcethiui.    Stievens. 
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Ver.  Now,  fir,  to  you,  that  were  fo  hot  at  fca, 
Difgracing  of  thefc  colours  that  I  wear ' 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 
Dar'ft  thou    maintain  the   former   words    thou 
fpak»ft> 

Bas.  Yes,  fir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue 
Againft  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somcrfet. 

Fer.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Fer.  Hark  ye;  not  fo:  in  witncfs,  take  yc  that. 

\^Strtkes  bint. 
Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'ft,  the  law  of  arms  is 
fuch. 
That,  who  fo  draws  a  fword,  'tis  prefent  death ;  • 


'  ihc/e  colours  that  Invear-^]  This  was  the  badge  of  a  fvfir, 

and  not  an  officer's  fcarf.     So,  in  L^ve*s  Labours  Loft.     Aft  III* 
fccnc  the  laft : 

•*  And  wear  hi«  nhun  like  a  tumbler'j  hoop/' 

ToLLET. 

■  That^  who  fo  dra'ws  a  /nxjord,  'tis  prefent  death ;]  Shakfpearc 
wrote: 

'     dra^tus  a  fword  i'th'  prefence  't's  death  ; 
2.  c.  in  the  court,  or  in  the  prefence  chamber. 

Warburton. 

This  reading  cannot  be  right,  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  obfcrved. 
It  cannot  be  pronounced.  It  is,  however,  a  good  comment,  as  it. 
ihows  the  author's  meaning.    Johnson. 

I  believe  the  line  Ihould  be  written  as  it  is  in  the  folio : 

Thaty  who  fo  dra^s  afivordy 

i#  c.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved)  with  a  menace  in  the  courts 
or  in  the  prefence  chamber.     Stbivins. 

Johnfon,  in  his  colleftion  of  Ecclejtaflkal  Lanvs,  has  prefervcd 
the  following,  which  was  made  bv  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
605 :  "  If  any  one  fight  in  the  king's  houfe,  let  him  forfeit  all 
his  efbte,  and  let  the  king  deem  whether  he  (hall  live  or  not."  I 
dm  told  that  there  are  many  other  ancient  canons  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.     Grey.    Stsevbns. 
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Or  elfe  this  blow  Ihould  broach  thy  dearcft  bloocL 
But  ril  unto  his  majefty^  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong; 
When  thou  (halt  fee,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  coft. 

Fer.  Well,  mifcreant.  Til  be  there  as  foon  at 
you; 
And,  after,  meet  you  fooner  than  you  would. 

[ExeunK 

Sir  WiUiitn  Blickftone  obfervei  that,  **  by  the  ancidbt  law  be- 
fore the  Conqueft,  fi^tinp  in  the  king's  palace,  or  before  the  king's 
judges,  was  pun!fi^d<wi3t  death.  So  too,  in  the  old  Gothic  con- 
ftitution,  there  were  many  places  privileged  by  law,  quibus  major 
reverentia  et  Jecuritas  dehetur,  mi  templa  et  judkia,  qimfanda  hahe^ 

hoMtur, arces  et  aula  reeis, — denique  locus  quilihet  prefente  out  ttd- 

•uentante  re^e.  And  at  prcSnt  with  us,  by  the  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  12.  malicious  ftrikioff  in  the  king's  ^ace,  wherein  his  ro3ral 
perfon  refides,  whereby  olood  is  drawn,  is  punifhable  by  perpetual 
impriibnment  and  fine,  at  the  king's  pleafure ;  and  alfo  witn  lofa 
of  the  offender's  ri^ht  hand,  the  folemn  execution  of  which  (eth> 
tence  is  prefcribed  m  the  ftatute  at  length*"  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV« 
p.  1 24.  **  By  the  ancient  common  law,  alfo  before  the  Conqueft# 
ftriking  in  the  king's  court  of  juftice,  or  drawing  a  fword  therein, 
was  a  capital  felony."  ibid.  p.  12;.     Rbbd. 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

ne  fame.     A  Room  of  State ^ 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York, 
Suffolk,  Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick, 
Talbot,. /i&^  Govcrnour  of  Paris,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bifhop,  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

IViN.  God  fave  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the 
fixth ! 

Glo.  Now,  governour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,-^ 

[Governour  kneels. 
That  you  eledl  no  other  king  but  him  : 
Efteem  none  friends,  but  liich  as  are  his  friends ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  fuch  as  fhali  pretend^ 
Malicious  pradlices  againft  his  flate : 
This  fhall  ye  do,  fo  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  bis  Train. 

Enter  Sir  JoHif  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  fovcreign,  as  I  rode  from 
Calais, 
To  hafte  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

T^L.    Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,    and 
thee ! 


9 /uch  as  J^all  prttend — ']     To  pretend  is  to  defign^  to  m^ 

tend,     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth: 

•«  What  good  could  they  pretend^'*    Stesvens. 
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I  vow*d,  bafe  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg,* 

[Plucking  it  of. 
(Which  I  have  done)  becaufe  unworthily 
Thou  waft  inftalled  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  reft : 
This  daftard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay,' — 
When  but  in  all  I  was  fix  thoufand  ftrpng. 
And  that  the,  French  were  almoft  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  ftroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trufty  fquire,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  aflault  we  loft  twelve  hundred  men; 
Myfelf,  and  divers  gentlemen  befide. 
Were  there  furpriz'd,  and  taken  prifoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amifs; 
Or  whether  that  fuch  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Gio.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  fadl  was  infamous, 

*  To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg^l  Thus  the  old  copy. 

St£EVBN8« 

The  laft  line  fhould  run  thus  : 

from  thy  craven  legt 

L  e.  thy  mean,  daflardly  leg.     Wh  alley. 

'  '  —  at  the  battle  of  Patay,]     The  old  copy  has^^PoiWert. 

Malone. 
The  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought  in  thc^ear  1357,  the  31ft  of 
King  Edward  III.  and  the  fccnc  now  lies  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  viz.  1428.  ITiis  blunder  may  be  juftly 
imputed  to  the  players  or  tranfcriDcrs ;  nor  can  we  very  well  jufli^ 
ourfelves  for  permitting  it  to  continue  fo  long,  as  it  was  too  glaring 
to  have  efcaped  an  attentive  reader.  The  adion  of  which  Shak- 
fpeare  is  now  fpeaking,  happened  (according  to  Holinflied)  "  neert 
unto  a  village  in  Beaufle  called  P/itare,'*  which  we  (hould  read, 
inftead  of  PotWers,  "  From  this  battell  departed  without  anie 
ftroke  ftriken.  Sir  John  Faftolfe^  the  fame  yeere  by  his  valiantnelfe 
eleded  into  the  order  of  the  garter.  But  for  doubt  of  mifdealing 
at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford  tooke  from  him  the  image  of 
St.  George  and  his  garter,"  &c.  Holinfhed,  Vol.  II.  p.  60 !• 
Monftrelet,  the  French  hiltorian,  alfo  bears  witnefs  to  this  degra- 
dation of  Sir  John  Faftolfc,    Ste evens. 

Vol.  IX.  R  r 
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And  ill  befeeming  any  common  man ; 

Much  more  ^  knight»  a  captain^  and  a  kadcn 

TjL.  When  firft  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords^ 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth  ; 
Valiant,  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage/ 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  ihrinking  for  diftrcfs. 
But  always  refolute  in  moft  extremes/ 
He  then,  that  is  not  furnilh'd  in  this  fort. 
Doth  but  ufurp  the  faci^ed  name  of  knight^ 
Profaning  this  moft  honourable  order  j 
And  (hould  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  fwain 
That  doth  prefume  to  boaft  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  //eat.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen!  thou  hear*ft 
thy  doom : 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  waft  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banilh  thee,  on  pain  of  death. — 

[Exii  Fastolfe. 
And  now,  my  lord  protedlor,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd 
his  ftile?  X^iewing  the  fuperfcription. 

No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — 7(9  the  king? 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  fovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlifti  fuperfcription 
Pretend  fome  alteration  in  good  will?* 

.  haughty  courage^     Haugbtj  is  here  in  its  original  fcnfo 


iot  high,     Johnson. 

^  in  moft  extremes. 1  i.  c.  in  ^r//7/^  extremities,  SOjSpenfer: 

"  they  all  repair'd,  both  moft  and  leaft/* 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  564,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

^  Pretend yo//7^  alteration  in  pood  twill ^'^  Thus  the  old  copy.  Ta 
pretend  feems  to  be  here  ufed  in  its  Latin  fenfe,  i.  e.  to  hold  out,  to 
Jiretcb  for^ward.  It  may  mean,  however,  as  in  other  places^  to 
defign.    Modern  editors  read — portend*    STg£VfiNs« 
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What*s  here  i-^I have,  upon  efpecial  caufe^-'^  [Reads. 
Mov*d  with  compqffion  of  my  country's  wrecks 
together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Offuch  as  your  eppreffion  feeds  upon, — 
For/aken  your  pernicious  fa^ion, 
And  joined  with  Charles ,  the  rightful  king  of  France. 

0  monftrous  treachery!  Can  tnis  be  fp; 
That  in  alliance^  amity,  and  oaths. 

There  fhould  be  found  fuch  falfe  diiTembling  guile? 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt  ? 

Gj^o.  He  doth,  my  lord;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worft,  this  letter  doth  contain? 

do.  It  is  the  worft,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

IL  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  Ihall  talk 
with  him. 
And  give  him  chaftifement  for  this  abufe : — 
My  lord,  how  fay  you?^  are  you  not  content? 

T^L.  Content,  my  liege?    Yes;  but  that  I  am 
prevented,'' 

1  fhould  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employed. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  ftrength,  and  march  unto 
him  ftraight : 
Let  him  perceive,  now  ill  we  brook  his  treafon ;   . 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends. 


•  Mj  lord,  bimf/ajywf]  0[A  copy-^ 
Hotw  fdjf  you,  my  lord? 
The  tranfpofition  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.     Stebvens. 

7  /  am   prevented,]*     Pre*vented  is  here,    anticipated  \    y 

Latinifm.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

So,  in  our  Liturgy:  ••  ?re<veitt  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings/' 
Prior  is,  perhaps,  the  laft  Englifh  poet  who  ufed  this  verb  in  its 
dbfolete  fenle : 

**  Elfe  had  I  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
**  To  fee  the  comclieft  of  the  fons  of  men." 

Solomon,  Book  II.     SriEVSMf. 

R  r  2 
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TjiL.  I  go,  my  lord;  in  heart  defiring  jftil/. 
You  may  behold  confufion  of  your  foes.        [^Exif^ 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  fovereign! 
Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 
ToRK.  This  is  my  fervant;    Hear  him,   noble 

prince! 
SoM.  And  this  is  mine ;  Sweet  Henry,  favour  him ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords^  and  give  them  leave 
to  fpeak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat?  or  with  whom? 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him;   for  he  hath  done  me 

wrong. 
K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both 

complain? 
Firft  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  anfwer  you. 

Bas.  eroding  the  fea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rofe  I  wear; 
Saying — the  fanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  reprefent  my  mailer's  blufhing  cheeks. 
When  ftubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth," 
About  a  certain  queftion  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 

'  did  repugn  the  truib,']      To  refugn  is  to*  rdfifl.      The 

word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer.     Steevems, 

It  ia  found  in  fiullokar's  EngUJb  Exfofitor,  8vo«  x6i6. 

Maloni. 
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In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthinefs, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Fer.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  feem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  fet  a  glofs  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provoked  by  him; 
And  he  firft  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing — that  the  palenefs  of  this  flower 
Bewray 'd  the  faintnefs  of  my  mailer's  heart. 

ToRK.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerfet,  be  left  ? 

SoM.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out. 
Though  ne'er  fo  cunningly  you  fmother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord !  what  madnefs  rules  in  brain- 
fick  men; 
When,  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufe. 
Such  fadlious  emulations  fliall  arife ! — 
Good  coufins  both,  of  York  and  Somerfet, 
Quiet  yourfelves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

ToRK.  Let  this  diflention  firft  be  try'd  by  fight. 
And  then  your  highnefs  fliall  command  a  peace. 

SoM.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone; 
Betwixt  ourfelves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

ToRK.  There  is  my  pledge;  accept  it,  Somerfet. 

Fer.  Nay,  let  it  reft  where  it  began  at  firft. 

Bas^  Confirm  it  fo,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  fo?  Confounded  be  your  ftrifcl 
And  perifti  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Prefumptuous  vaflals !  are  you  not  afliam'd. 
With  this  immodeft  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  difturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks,  you  do  not  well^ 
To  bear  with  their  perverfe  objections; 

R  r  3 
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Much  lefs,  to  take  occaiion  from  their  mouths 
To  raife  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourfelves; 
Let  me  perfuade  you  take  a  better  courfc. 
ExE.  It  gfieves  hifi  highnefs ; — Good  my  lords, 

be  friends. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com<« 

batants : 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  caufe. — 
And  you,  my  lords^ — remember  where  we  arc; 
In  France,  amongft  a  fickle  wavering  nation : 
If  thev  perceive  diflention  in  our  looks. 
And  tnat  within  ourfelves  we  difagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  ftomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  difobedience,  and  rebel? 
Bcfide,  What  infamy  will  there  arife. 
When  foreign  princes  fhall  be  certify 'd. 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Deftroy'd  themfelvcs,  and  loft  the  realm  of  France? 
O,  think  upon  the  conqueft  of  my  father. 
My  tender  years;  artd  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  ftrife. 
I  fee  no  reafon,  if  I  wear  this  rofe, 

[Pul/in^  on  a  red  rofe. 
That  any  one  (hould  therefore  be  fulpicious 
I  mof^  incline  to  Somerfet,  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinfmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  ^vith  my  crown, 
Becaufe,  forfooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  difcrctions  better  can  perfuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  irtftrudt  or  teach: 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  ftill  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Coufin  of  York,  we  inftitute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  thefe  parts  of  France: — 
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And  good  my  lord  of  Somerfet,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horfemenwith  his  bands  of  foot; — 
And,  like  true  fubjed:s,  fons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digeft 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourfelf,  my  lord  protedor,  and  the  reft. 
After  fome  refpite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  prefented,  by  your  vidtories. 
With  Charles,  AIen9on,  and  that  traiterous  rout. 
[Flouri^.     Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Som. 
Win.  Sur.  and  Basset. 
fVjR.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promife  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

ToRK.  And  fo  he  did;  but  yet  I  like  it  not. 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerfet. 

fVjR.  Tufh  1  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not; 
I  dare  prefume,  fweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

ToRK.  And,  if  Iwift,  he  did,*— But  let  it  reft ; 
Other  affairs  muft  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 

*  j^mi,  if  I  wiilf  be  did,']    In  former  editions : 

And,  if  I  wi(h,  he  did . 

By  the  pointing  reform'd,  and  a  fingle  letter  expung'd^  I  hare 
reftored  the  text  to  its  purity  : 

And,  if  I  wis,  he  did • 

Warwick  had  faid,  the  king  meant  no  harm  in  wearing  Somerfet't 
rofe :  York  teftily  replies,  •*  Nay,  if  I  know  any  thing,  he  did 
think  harm/'    Theobald. 

This  is  followed  by  the  facceeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plan- 
fible  enough ;  bat  perhaps  this  fpeech  may  become  fnfficiently  in* 
telligible  without  any  change,  only  fuppofing  it  broken : 

And  if /  *wijb  he  did'     ■    • 

or,  perhaps: 

And  if  he  did /  nuj/h ,     ToH  Nso n, 

I  read — ^I  nuifl,  the  pret.  of  the  old  obfolete  verb  I  ov/r,  which 
is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  There  be  fools  alive,  I  ot'/V, 

"  Silver'd  o'er,  and  fo  was  this/'    Stsbvsni. 

R  r  4 
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ExE.  Well  didft  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thjr 
voice : 
For,  had  the  paffions  of  thy  heart  bur  ft  out, 
I  fear,  we  Ihould  have  feen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  fpite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  fuppos'd. 
But  howfoe'er,  no  fimple  man  that  fees 
This  jarring  difcord  of  nobility. 
This  fhould'ring  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  prefage  fome  ill  event.' 
*Tis  much,*  when  fcepters  are  in  children*s  hands  ; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divifion ; ' 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confufion.  lExif. 

York  fays,  he  is  not  pleafed  that  the  king  fliould  prefer  the  red 
rofc,  the  badge  of  Somerfet,  his  enemy  ;  Warwick  oefircs  him  not 
to  be  ofFended  at  it,  as  he  dares  fay  the  king  mea/it  no  harm.  To 
which  York,  yet  unfatisfied,  haftily  adds,  m  a  menacing  tone, — 
If  I  thought  he  did', — ^btit  he  inftantlv  checks  his  threat  with,  let  it 
reft.  It  is  an  example  of  a  rhetorical  figure,  which  oor  author  has 
elfewhcrc  ufed.     Thus,  in  Corhlanus  : 

**  An  't^Tre  to  give  again — But  'tis  no  matter." 
Mr.  Steevcns  is  too  familiar  with  Virgil,  not  to  recoUeA  his 
S^MOs  ego^^fed  tnotos  priefiat  comfonere  fluSvs, 

The  author  of  the  Re^ifal  underilood  this  pailage  in  the  (ame 
manner.     Ritson. 

*^  it  doth  pre/age  fome  illruent.]     That  is,  it  doth  prefage /# 

him  that  fees  this  difcord.  Sec,  that  fome  ill  event  will  happen. 

Malone. 

*  *Tis  much,]  In  our  author's  time,  this  pfirafe  meant — 'Tis 
ftrangc,  or  wonderful.  See,  j^sjou  like  it.  Vol.  VI.  p.  136,  n.  5. 
This  meaning  being  included  in  the  word  much,  the  ^ov&ftrange 
is  perhaps  underftood  in  the  next  line :  *•  But  more  ftrange,"  &c. 
The  conftrudlion  however  may  be.  But  'tis  much  more,  when,  &c. 

Malone. 

'Tis  much,  is  a  colloquial  phrafe,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  in 
many  inftances,  can  be  gathered  only  from  the  tenor  of  the  fpeech 
in  which  it  occurs.  Cn  the  prcfent  occafion,  I  believe, it  fignines — 
'Tis  an  alarming  circumftance ,  a  thing  of  great  con/equence,  or  of  much 
%veight.     Steevens. 

'  —  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divijioij ;]    Erevj  in  old  Englilk 
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SCENE     IL 

France.     Before  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  bis  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  founds  a  parley.     Enter,  on  the  walls,  the 
General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  Others. 

Englifli  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 
And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates. 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  fovercign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  fubjedls. 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power : 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel,  and  climbing  fire;* 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  (lately  and  air-braving  towers, 

writers  frequently  means  enmity.     Unkind  is  unnatural.  Sec  VoL  V. 
p.  555,  1.  12;  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  70,  n.  3.     Malonb. 

*  Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel,  and  climbing  fire ;]  The  author 
of  this  play  followed  Hall's  Chronicle :  **  The  Goddefle  of  warre, 
called  Rellona — hath  thefe  three  hand-maides  ever  of  ncccffitie  at- 
tcndyne  on  her ;  Bloud,  Fjre,  and  Famine ;  whichc  thre  damoielt 
be  of  that  force  and  ftrength  that  every  one  of  them  alone  is  able 
and  fufficient  to  torment  and  afHI<^t  a  proud  prince ;  and  they  all 
joyncd  together  are  of  puiflance  to  deftroy  the  mod  populous  coun- 
trey  and  moft  richeft  region  of  the  world."     Malomb. 

It  may  as  probably  be  aflerted  that  our  author  followed  Holin/hed, 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  a  part  of  this  paflage  in  a  note  oa 
the  firft  Chorus  to  King  Henry  F.    Sec  Holinfhcd,  p.  567. 

Stbbvens. 
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If  you  forfakc  the  offer  of  their  love/ 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  deaths 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  fcourge ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  4:hou  canft  not  enter,  but  by  death  : 
For,  I  proteft,  we  are  well  fortify'd. 
And  ftrong  enough  to  iffue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed^ 
Stands  with  the  fnares  of  war  to  tangle  thee  i 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  fquadrons  pitched. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight  j 
And  no  way  canft  thou  turn  thee  for  rcdrcfs. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  fpoil. 
And  pale  deftruftion  meets  thee  m  the  face. 
Ten  thoufand  French  have  ta*en  the  facrament. 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery '' 


• ti^  offer  of  their  Av^.]     Thus  the  old  editions.    Sir  T. 

Hanmer  altered  it  to  our.    Johnson. 

««  7Jfi>  love"  may  mean,  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  my  three 
attendants ;  their  forbearing  to  injure  yon.  But  the  expr^hm  is 
harfh.    Malonb. 

There  is  much  fuch  another  line  in  Kfng  Henry  Fill: 
**  If  you  omit  the  offer  of  the  time." 

I  believe,  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer  (hould  be  adopted. 

Steevbns. 

^  To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery'^']  I  do  not  underhand  the 
phrafe — ^to  rive  artillery ;  perhaps  it  might  be  to  drhve ;  we  fay  /• 
drrve  a  blonv,  and  to  drrve  at  a  man,  when  we  mean  to  exprefi 
furious  aflault.    Jornson* 

To  rive  feems  to  be  ufed,  widi  fome  deviation  from  its  oommoa 
meaning,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 

*•  The  foul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting." 

STEEVENa* 

Rive  their  artillery  feems  to  mean  charge  their  artillery  fo  much 
as  to  endanger  their  burfting.  So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida^  Ajax 
bids  the  trumpeter  blow  fo  loud,  as  to  crack  his  lungs  zn^ffiit  his 
brazen  pipe.     Tollet, 

To  rive  their  artillery  means  only  to  fire  their  artillery. — To  rvtv 
it  to  burfii  and  a  cannon^  when  fired,  has  fo  much  the  appearance 
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Upon  no  chriftian  foul  but  Englilh  Talbot. 

Lo !  there  thou  ftand'ft,  a  breathing  valiant  man. 

Of  an  invincible  unconqucr'd  fpirit : 

This  is  the  lateft  glory  of  thy  praife. 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withll ;  • 

For  ere  the  glafs,  that  now  begins  to  run, 

Finifh  the  procefs  of  his  fandy  hour, 

Thefe  eyes,  that  fee  thee  now  well  coloured. 

Shall  fee  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off . 
Hark !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sings  heavy  mufick  to  thy  timorous  foul ; 
And  mine  fhall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  Greneral,  i^c.  from  the  walls. 
Tal.  He  fables  not,'  I  hear  the  enemy ; — 

of  barlling»  thJit*  in  the  language  of  poetry,  it  may  be  well  (aid 
to  burft.     We  fay,  a  cloud  burfts,  when  it  thunders. 

M.  Ma«on« 

• due  thee  ivitbal;]     To  due  is  to  <W«r,  to  deci,  to  grace^ 

Johnson. 
Johnfon  fays  in  his  Di^onary,  that  to  due  is  to  faj  as  due ;  and 
quoted  this  paflage  as  an  example.     Pofiibly  that  may  be  the  tnie 
meaning  of  it.    M.  Ma  so  n. 

It  means,  I  think,  to  honour  by  giving  thee  thy  due^  thy  merited 
elogium.  Due  was  fubftituted  for  denu^  the  reading  of  the  old 
copy,  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Detw  was  fometimes  the  old  fpelling  of 
due^  as  He^  was  of  Hugh,     Ma  lone. 

The  old  copy  reads — de^  thee  withal;  and  perhaps  rightly. 
The  de<w  of  prai/e  is  an  cxprcffion  I  have  met  with  in  otner  poets. 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  verb  in  Macbeth  : 

*'  To  df^  the  fov'rcign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds." 
Again,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Xwg  Henty  VI : 

•'  give  me  thy  hand, 

*•  That  1  may  deiu  it  with  ray  mournful  tears." 

Steevens. 
9  He  fables  »<?/,]     This  exprefHon  Milton  has  borrowed  in  his 
Ma/que  at  Ludlonv  Cafile : 

••  She/<7^^/  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear ." 

It  occurs  again  in  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield^  I J99 : 

"  good  father,  fable  not  with  him."    Steevens. 
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Out,  fomc  light  horfemen,  and  perufe  their  wings.— 

O,  negligent  and  heedlefs  difcipline ! 

How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 

A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 

Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  ! 

If  we  be  Englifti  deer,  be  then  in  blood :  * 

Not  rafcal-like,'  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 

But  rather  moody-mad,  and  defperate  (lags. 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  ftcel/ 

And  make  the  cowards  ftand  aloof  at  bay : 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 

And  they  (hall  find  dear  deer  of  us,*  my  friends. — 

God,  and  faint  George!   Talbot,   and  England's 

right ! 
Profper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

*  he  then  in  blood :]     Be  in  high  fpirits,  be  of  true  mettle. 

JOHNtOK. 

This  was  a  phrafe  of  the  foreft.  See  Love's  Labour* s  Loft, 
VoL  V.  p.  259,  n.  8. 

**  TTie  deer  was,  as  you  know,  infanguis^  blood.** 
Aeain,  in  Bullokar's  Eftplijb  Expofitor^   161 6:    "Tenderlings. 
Tnc  foft  tops  of  a  dccrc's  norns,  when  they  are  in  blood.'* 

Malonc. 

5  Not  rafcal-//i«f,]  A  rafcal  deer  is  the  term  of  chafe  for  lean 
poor  deer.     Johnson. 

Sec  Vol.  IX.  p.  78,  n;  3.    Stibvens. 

4 riuith  heads  of  fteeW\     Continuing  the  image  of  the  deer^ 

he  fuppofes  the  lances  to  be  their  horns.     Johnson. 

*  dear  deer  of  us^  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  King 
Henry  IF.  Part  I : 

•«  Death  hath  not  (Iruck  fo  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
•«  Though  many  dearer,**  Sec.     Steevens. 
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SCENE      III. 

Plains  in  Gafcony. 

Enter  York,  with  Forces ;  to  him  a  Mcflcnger. 

ToKK.  Are  not  the  fpeedy  fcouts  returned  again. 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are  returned,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 

out. 
That  he  is  march*d  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot :  As  he  march'd  along. 
By  your  efpials  were  difcovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  joined  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 

Bourdeaux. 

ToKK.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somcrfet; 
That  thus  delays  my  promifed  fupply 
Of  horfemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  ficgc ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  cxpedl  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted  ^  by  a  traitor  villain, 

*  And  I  am  lowted—]  To  lowt  mzy  fignify  to  deprefs^  to  lonoer^ 
to  dijhwtmr ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  fo  ufed.  We  may  read— 
And  I  am  flouted. — I  am  mocked,  and  treated  with  contempt. 

Jounsoka 
To  Uuty  in  Chaucer,  iignifies  to/ubmiU  To/ubmit  \&  to  ki  doumm 
So,  Dryden: 

«  Sometimes  the  \^\fuhmits  itfelf  a  while 
*«  In  fmall  defcents,"  <&c. 
To  lout  and  underloui^  in  Gawin  Douglas's  verfion  of  the  JEmidj^ 
£gnifies  to  be  fuhdued,  *vanquijbed.     Steevens. 

A  lowt  is  a  country  fellow,  a  clown*  He  means  that  Somer&t 
treats  him  like  a  Kind.     Ritsok. 

I  believe  the  meaning  is;  I  am  treated  with  contemptA  like  a, 
bwt,  or  low  country  fellow.    Malokb. 
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And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 

God  comfort  him  in  this  neceflity ! 

If  he  mifcarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 


Enter  Sir  William  Lucy/ 

Lucr.   Thou  princely  leader  of   our  Englifk 
ftrength. 
Never  fo  necdfiil  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  refcue  of  the  nobk  Talbot ; 
Who  novi^  is  girdled  with  a  waift  of  iron,^ 
And  heram'd  about  with,  grim  deftru<flion : 
To  BourdeauXj  warlike  duke  \  to  Bourdeajux,  Yorki 
Elfe,  farewell  Talbot,  FrAOce,  and  England's  ho^ 
nour. 

ToRK.   O  God  I  that  Somcrfct — who  in  proud 
heart 
Doth  ft<»  my  comets — were  in  Talbot'j;  place  1 
So  fhould  we  fave  a  valiant  gentlemaa^ 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep^ 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remifs  traitors  fleqp. 

Lucr.   O,  fend  fome  fuccour  to  the  diftrefs'd 
lord! 

ToRK.  He  dies,  we  lofe  j   I  break  my  warlike 
word : 
We  mourn,  France  fmiles ;  we  lofe,  they  daily  get; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerfet. 


^  Emtfr  Sir  William  Lucy."]  In  the  old  copy  we  have  only — Efiter 
m  Meffetiger.  But  it  appears  from  the  fubfequcnt  fcene  that  the 
mcfTenger  was  Sir  Wilham  Lucy.     Ma  lone. 

'  girdled  nuith  a  waift  of  /ro«,]     So,  in  King  Jtdin  : 

"  thofe  fleeping  ftones, 

'*  That  as  a  fwaifi  do  girdU  you  about J* 

^T£SVEHB« 
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Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 

foul! 
And  on  his  fon  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours  fince^ 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  feven  years  did  not  Talbot  fee  his  fon ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  arc 

done.* 

ToRK.  Alas !  what  joy  fhall  noble  Talbot  ^lavc; 
To  bid  his  young  fon  welcome  to  his  grave? 
AAvay !  vexation  almoft  Hops  my  breath. 
That  funder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curfe  the  caufe  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poidiers,  and  Tours,  arc  won  away, 
•Long  all  of  Somerfet,  and  his  delay.  \^Exit» 

Lucy.  Thus  while  the  vulture '  of  fedition 
Feeds  in  the  bofom  of  fuch  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglefl-ion  doth  betray  to  lofs 
The  conqueft  of  our  fcarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth : — Whiles  they  each  other  croft. 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  lofs. 

lExit. 


• are  done.]    i.  c.  expended,  confumcd.     The  word  is  yet 

uCcd  in  this  ienfe  in  the  Weftern  counties.     M alone. 
♦  — — /fc  ralture — ]     Alluding  to  the  trie  of  Prometheus. 

JoU9SOJC. 
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SCENE     IV. 

Other  Plains  of  Gafcony. 

JE/;/^r  Somerset,  with  bis  Forces;  an  Officer  of 
Talbot's  with  him. 

SoM.  It  is  too  late;  I  cannot  fend  them  now: 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  ralhly  plotted ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  fally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  fuUied  all  his  glofs  of  former  honour,* 
By  this  unheedful,  defperate,  wild  adventure: 
York  fet  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  Ihame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Off.  Here  is  fir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

iSojif.HownoWjfirWilliam?  whither  wereyoufcnt? 

Lucr.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  fold 
lord  Talbot;* 
Who,  ring'd  about  *  with  bold  adverfity, 

9  ai/  his  glofs  of  former  honour,]     Our  author  very  fre- 
quently employs  this  phrafe.     So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Notbimg : 

••  the  new  glofs  of  your  marriage."    It  occurs  alfo  in  Loot's 

Labour's  Loft,  ox^  in  Macbeth,  &c.     Steevens. 

*  from  bought  and  fold  lord  Talbot  \]  i.  e.  from  one  utterly 

ruin'd   by  the  treacherous  pradices  of   others.      So,    in   King 
Richard  III: 

**  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
"  For  Dickon  thy  mafter  is  bought  and  fold,** 
The  expreflion  appears  to  have  been  proverbial.     See  Vol.  VIH. 
p.  167,  n.  4.     Malone. 

3  ring* d about — ]     Environed,  encircled,     Johnson. 

So,  in  ^  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream  : 

"  Ehringt  the  barky  finger*  of  the  elm."    Steevens. 
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Grics  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerfet, 
To  beat  aflailing  death  from  his  weak  legions/ 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  fweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs. 
And,  in  advantage  lingering/  looks  for  refcue. 
You,  his  falfe  hopes,  the  truft  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthlefs  emulation/ 
Let  not  your  private  difcord  keep  away 
The  levied  fuccours  that  fhould  lend  him  aid. 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  ^  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  Baftard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy,* 
Alen^on,  Reignier,  compafs  him  about. 
And  Talbot  periftieth  by  your  default. 

SoM.  York  fet  him  on,  York  fhould  have  fent 
him  aid. 

Lucy.  And  York  as  fall  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing,  that  you  withhold  his  levied  hoft, 
CoUedted  for  this  expedition. 

^ bis  nveai  legions.]     Old  copy— r<'^*»/f/.     Correftcd  by 

Mr.  Rowe.     Ma  lone. 

^  —  in  advantage  lirtg'ring^']     ProtraAing  his  refiftancc  by  the 
advantage  of  a  ftrong  poft.     Joh nson. 

Or,  perhaps,  endeavouring  by  every  means  that  he  can,  with 
advantage  to  himfelf,  to  linger  out  the  adion,  &c.     Ma  lone. 

*  nvorthlefs  emulation.]      In   this  line  emulation  fignifies 
merely  ri'valry^  not  ftruggle  for  fupeiior  excellence.    Johnson. 

So  Ulyffes,  in  Tnilus  and  Creffida^  fays  that  the  Grecian  chieft 
were — 

**  —  grown  to  an  envious  fever 

•*  Of  pale  and  bloodlefs  emulation.*'    M.  Mason. 

'  Yields — ]     Thus  the  fecond  folio  :  the  ^x^^-^jield, 

Steeveni. 

•  and  Burgundy, "]     And,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  metre, 
is  wanting  in  the  nrft  folio,  but  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond. 

SrsBVBi^i. 

Vol.  IX.  S  p 
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SoM.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  fent,  and  hacf 
the  horfe : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  lefs  love; 
And  take  foul  fcorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  fending. 

Lucr.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapped  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  fhall  he  bear  his  life; 
But  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  ftrifc. 

SoM.  Come,  go ;  I  will  defpatch  the  horfexnen 
flraight : 
Within  fix  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucr.  Too  late  comes  refcue;  he  is  ta'en,  or 
flain: 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

SoM.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu! 

Lucr.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  {hame  in 
you.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE     V. 

The  Englilh  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 
Enter  Talbot  and  John  bis /on. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  fend  for  thee. 
To  tutor  thee  in  ftratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd. 
When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  liars  l^-^ 
I 
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Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feaft  of  death,' 

A  terrible  and  unavoided*  danger: 

^Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  fwifteft  horfe; 

And  rU  diredl  thee  how  thou  fhalt  efcape 

By  fudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  fon? 
And  fhall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Difhonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  baftard,  and  a  flave  of  me: 
The  world  will  fay — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  bafely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  fl:ood.^ 

Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  flain. 

John.  He,  that  flies  fo,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

y^L.  If  we  both  ftay,  we  both  are  fure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  ftay;   and,  father,  do  you 
fly: 
Your  lofs  is  great,  fo  your  regard  *  fhould  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  lofs  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boaft ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  loft. 


9  a  fcaft  of  death,]     To  a  field  where  death  will  htfiafted 

with  flaughter.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Kin^  Richard  IJ  : 

**  Thisyj-^j^  £/*  ^tf///r,  with  mine  advcrfary."    Stekvbns. 

^  '^^-^unavoided — ]  ioT  mnavoidabUm     Malonb. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  And  tma*voidcdU  the  danger  now.'*     StBivbns. 

I  .^..^mble  Talbot Jhod J]  For  what  reafon  this  fccne-is' written 
in  rhyme,  I  cannot  guefs.  If  Shakfpeare  had  not  in  other  plays 
mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verfes  in  the  fame  manner,  I  (hould 
have  fufpedied  that  thb  dialogue  had  been  a  part  of  fome  other 
poem  which  was  never  finifhed,  and  that  being  loath  to  throw  hil 
labour  away,  he  inierted  it  here.    Johnson. 

4  .—..^Mvr  regard'^     Your  care  of  yoxxi  own  fafety. 

JOUNSOIC* 

S  8   2 
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Flight  cannot  flain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  fwcar ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  fay — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  (lay. 
If,  the  firft  hour,  I  ihrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preferv'd  with  infamy. 

y^L.  Shall  all  thy^  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one 
tomb  ? 

yoHN.,Ay,  rather  than  I'll  {hame  my  mother*^ 
womb. 

^jiL.  Upon  my  blcfling  I  command  thee  go. 

yoHN.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

^^L.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  fav'd  in  thee. 

yoHN.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  (hame  in  me. 

ftAL.  Thou  never  hadft  renown,  nor  canft  not 
lofe  it. 

IjfoHN.  Yes,  your  renowned  name;  Shall  flight 
abufe  it? 

S^L.  Thy  father's  charge  fhall  clear  thee  from 
that  flain. 

John.  You  cannot  witnefs  for  me,  being  flain. 
If  death  be  fo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

^AL.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and 
die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  fuch  ihame. 

JoHK.  And  Ihall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  fuch 
blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  fever'd  from  your  fide. 
Than  can  yourfelf  yourfclf  in  twain  divide: 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  1 5 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 
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TjiL.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon,. 
Born  to  eclipfe  ^  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  fide  by  fide  together  live  and  die ; 
And  foul  with  foul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[Exeunt. 


S  C  E  N  E      VI. 

A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum:  Excurfions^  wherein  Talbot's y&»  is  hemmed 
about ^  and  Talbot  rejcues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  vidory !  fight,  foldiers^ 

fight  ; 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word^ 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  fword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot? — ^paufe,   and  take  thy 

breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  refcu*d  thee  from  death. 

.    John.  O  twice  my  father!  twice  am  I  thy  fon:' 
The  life,  thou  gav'fl:  me  firft,  was  loft  and  done;* 


'fair  fon. 


Bom  to  eclipfe  ^r.]     An  apparent  quibble  between  fon^  and 
f«n.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

**  And  turns  the  fun  to  (hade ; — alas,  alas ! — 
'•  Witnefs  my  /on,  nonv  iu  the  Jbade  of  death** 

Stebvbvs. 

5  O  ttuice  my  father!  tnvice  am  I  thy /on:]  A  French  epigram, 
on  a  child,  who  being  (hipwrecked  with  his  father  faved  his  life  by 
eettine  on  his  parent's  dead  body,  turns  on  the  fame  thought.  After 
defcribing  the  wreck,  it  concludes  thus : 

*•  aprez  mille  effbrts, 

"  J'appcrfus  prez  de  moi  flotter  des  membres  morts; 
'•  Helas !  c'etoit  mon  pcrc. 
*'  Je  le  connus,  je  1'  embraifai, 
<'  £t  fur  lui  jufq'  au  port  heureufement  ponifc, 

S  s  3 
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Till  with  thy  warlike  fword,  dcfpite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'd  time '  thou  gav'ft  new  date. 

Tjl.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  creft  thy  fword 
ftruck  fire. 
It  warmed  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  defirc 
Of  bold-fac'd  vidtory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  fpleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alen^on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refcu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  baftard  Orleans — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  firft  fight — I  foon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  Ihed 
Some  of  his  baftard  blood ;  and,  in  difgrace, 
.fiefpoke  him  thus:  Contaminated,  baje. 
And  mijbegotten  blood  If  pill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 
IVhicb  $bou  didft  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy:-^ 
Here,  purpofing  the  Baftard  to  deftroy. 
Came  in  ftrong  refcue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care  ; 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  doft  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  feal'd  the  fon  of  chivalry? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  ftands  me  in  little  ftead. 

••  Des  ondes  ct  vents  j'cvitai  la  furie. 

**  ^f  ce  perc  doit  nietre  cber, 

*'  ^i  rna  deux  fois  donne  la  a;/>, 

•*  XJne  fois  fur  la  terre^  et  V autre  fur  la  merV* 

Malonb. 
6 flWdonc;]     Seep.  623,  n.  8.    Malone* 

'i  To  my  dctcrmin'd  time — ]  i.  c  ended.    So,  in  Kntg  Htmy  IF. 
Part  II : 

<<  Till  his  firiend  ficknefs  hath  determind  me." 

Stb^vens. 
The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  legal  conveyancers. 

Malo2|K« 
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O,  too  much  foUy  is  it,  well  I  wot. 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  fmall  boat. 

If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 

To-morrow  I  (hall  die  with  mickle  age : 

By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  ftay, 

'Tis  but  the  fhort'ning  of  my  life  one  day:* 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  houfebold's  name. 

My  death's  revenge,   thy  youth,   and  England's 

fame: 
All  thefe,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  ftay ; 
All  thefe  are  fav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  mc 

fmart, 
Thefe  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my 

heart:'  ^ 

On  that  advantage,  bought  with  fuch  a  fhame, 
(To  fave  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame,)* 


«  '77/  but  tbeJhort*mng  of  mj  life  one  day  ;]  The  ftroAure  of 
this  line  very  much  refembles  that  of  another,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
Part  II: 

"  to  fay, 

*•  Heaven  ihorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day." 

Stbevsns. 

9  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  fmart  ^ 

^bffe  'words  of  yours  dra*w  life-blood  from  my  heart ;] 

*'  Are  there  not  poifons,  racks,  and  flames,  zxAftvordsf 
•*  That  Emma  thus  muft  die  by  Henry's  nmrd$  ?**    P»io». 

Maloiti* 

So,  in  this  pla^.  Part  III: 

*'  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  njoeapon,  not  with  words.'* 

STBEVER9* 
■  On  that  ad'vantage^  bought  nvithfuch  ajhame^ 
(To  fave  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame ,)']  This  paflaffC 
(eems  to  lie  obicure  and  disjointed.  Neither  the  grammar  is  to  be 
jaftified ;  nor  is  the  fentiment  better.  I  have  ventur'd  at  a  (light 
alteration,  which  departs  fo  little  from  the  reading  which  has  ob- 
uin'd,  but  fo  much  raifes  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  takes  away  the 

S   S  4 
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Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horfe,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die ! 
And  like  me  to  the  peafant  boys  of  France ; ' 
To  be  (hame's  fcorn,  and  fubjeA  of  mifchance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  fon : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  fon  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 


obfcurity,  that  I  am  willing  to  think  it  reftores  the  aothor's  meaH- 
ing: 

Out  on  that  'vantage, •     Th  bo b  a l d* 

Sir  T«  Hanmer  reads : 
O  what  advantage, 
which  I  have  followed,  though  Mf.  Theobald's  conjednre  may  be 
well  enough  admitted.    Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  old  reading  is  ri^t,  and  the  amend- 
ment unneceilary ;  the  paflage  being  b^er  as  it  ftood  originally,  if 
pointed  thus : 

On  that  advantage,  bought  nuithfuch  ajbame, 
(Tofave  a  paltry  life,  andjlay  bright  fame,) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  cvward  horfe,  that  bean  me,  fall  and  die! 
The  dividing  the  fentence  into  two  diftind  parts,  occafioned  the 
obfcurity  of  it,  which  this  method  of  printing  removes* 

M.  Mason. 

The  fenfe  is — Before  young  Talbot  fly  from  his  father,  (ia 
order  to  fave  his  life  while  he  deftroys  his  charader,)  on,  or  for 
the  fake  of,  the  advantages  you  mention,  namely,  prcfcrving  our 
houfehold's  name,  &c.  may  my  coward  horfe  drop  down  dead ! 

Malonb. 

J  Aftd  like  me  to  the  peafant  boys  of  France  ;]  To  like  one  to  the 
peafants  is,  to  compare,  to  level  by  comparifon ;  the  line  is  therefore 
intelligible  enough  by  itfelf,  but  in  this  fenfe  it  wants  connection. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, — And  leave  me,  which  makes  a  clear  fenfe 
and  juft  confequencc.  But  as  change  is  not  to  be  allowed  with- 
out neceifity,  I  have  fuflered  like  to  fland,  b^caufe  I  fuppofe  the 
author  meant  the  fame  as  make  like,  or  reduce  to  a  level  vuitt. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henty  IV.  Part  II :  " when  the  prince  broke 

thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  finging  man"  &c,     Steevens. 
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^AL.   Then  follow  thou  thy  dcfpcrate  fire  of 
Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;  ♦  thy  life  to  me  is  fweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  fide ; 
And,  commendable  prov*d,  let's  die  in  pride. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE      VII. 

Another  Part  of  the  fame. 

Alarum :  Excurftons.     Enter  Talbot  wounded^  fup^ 
ported  by  a  Servant. 

T^AL.  Where  is  my  other  life? — mine  own  is 
gone;— 
O,  where's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  fmear'd  with  captivity  !  * 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  fmile  at  thee:— 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  ftirink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  fword  he  brandifti'd  over  me, 

^  thy  defperate  fire  of  Crete ^ 

T-hom  Icarus  ;]     So,  in  the  third  part  of  this  play : 
"  What  a  pcevilh  fool  was  that  of  Crete  V 
Again : 

"  I,  Daedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus — ."    Stebvins. 

*  Triumphafit  deaths  fmeard  nuitb  captivity  /]  That  is,  death 
ftained  and  didxonoured  with  captivity.     Johnson. 

Death  ftained  by  my  being  made  a  captive  and  dying  in  captivity. 
The  aatfaor  when  he  firft  addreiTes  death,  and  ufes  the  epithet 
triumphant^  confiders  him  as  a  perfon  who  had  triumphed  over  him 
by  pluneing  his  dart  in  his  bread.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  line» 
if  Dr.  Johnfon  has  rightly  explained  it,  death  mud  have  its  ordi- 
nary iignification.  "I  think  light  of  my  death,  though  rendered 
difgraceful  by  captivity,*'  &c.  Perharo  however  the  conftrudion 
intended  by  the  poet  was — Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  /»/, 
fmearcd  with  captivit}',  fmile,  &c.  If  fo,  there  (hould  be  a  comnui 
after  captivity^    M alone. 
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And^  like  a  hungiy  lion^  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  Hern  impatience; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  flood  alone^ 
Tend'rit^  my  ruin/  and  aflkil'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  ^eat  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  fide  to  flart 
Into  the  clufl'ring  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  fea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  fpirit;  and  there  dy'd 
My  Icarus,  my  blolTom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  hearing  the  body  of  John  Talbot.' 

Serf.  O  my  dear  lord!  lo,  where  your  fon  is 
borne ! 

Tal.  Thou  antick  death,^  which  laugh'fl  us  here 
to  fcorn, 

.     4  Ttiid'ring  my  rumi]  Watchii^  me  widi  tenderoeis  in  my  fall. 

J0HN6OK. 
I  would  rather  read- 
Tending  my  ruin,  &C.     TtRWHITT. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.     So,  in  Hamlet,  Polonius  fays  to 
Ophelia : 

*•  Te/rder  yoaHelf  moTt  dearly."    Stsevens. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  II : 

*'  I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liege."    Malone. 

' the  body  of  John  Talhot."]  This  John  Talbot  was  the  cldcft 

fon  of  the  firft  Earl  by  his  fecond  wife,  and  was  Vifcoont  Lifle, 
when  he  was  killed  with  his  father,  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
Chatillon,  after  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  I4C3.  He 
was  created  Vifcount  Liflc  in  1^1.51.  John,  the  carl's  ei<kfl  fon 
by  his  firft  wife,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1 460. 

Malone. 

*  Thou  antick  death,"]    Tht  foot,  or  antick  of  the  play,  made  fport 
by  mocking  the  graver  perfonages.    Joh  nson. 

In  King  Richard  II.  we  have  the  fame  image : 

"  within  the  hollow  crown 

*'  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
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Anon,  from  thy  infulting  tyranny. 

Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  iky,* 

In  thy  defpite,  Ihall  'fcapc  mortality. — 

O  thou  whofe  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death. 

Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 

Brave  death  by  (peaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no; 

Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy !   he  fmiles,  methlnks ;   as  who  ihould 

fay — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  ^0- 

day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  fpirit  can  no  longer  bear  thefe  harms. 

*'  Keeps  dfath  his  court :  and  there  the  nfiiici  fits 
*•  Scoffing  hb  ftate,  and  griDoing  at  his  pomp." 

STBEVEWf. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  this  idea  from  one 
of  the  cuts  to  that  moft  exquifite  work  called  Imagines  Mortis, 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  pencil  of  Holbein,  bat  without  any 
authority.     See  the  7th  print.     Douce. 

7  nvi fi^e J  through  the  lithtTjfy,]  Lither  ii  flexible  OTjieUing. 

In  much  the  &ne  fente  Milton  fays : 

'*  He  with  broad  fails 

*'  Winnow'd  the  buxom  air." 
That  is,  the  obfequious  air.    Johnson. 

Lither  is  the  comparative  of  the  adjeAive  lithe. 
So,  in  Lyly's  Endymiott,  '59'  • 

**  to  breed  numbnefs  or  lithemefs** 

,  Litheme/s  is  limbemefs,  or  yielding  tveahie/s. 
Again,  in  Look  about  you,  1600: 

**  I'll  bring  his  lither  legs  in  better  frame." 
Milton  might  have  borrowed  the  expreffion  from  Spenfer,    or 
Gower,  who  ufes  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Confeffio  Amantit : 
'*  That  unto  him  whiche  the  head  is, 
"  The  roembres  buxom  (hall  bowe." 
In  the  old  fervice  of  matrimony,  the  wife  was  enjoined  to  be 
buxom  both  at  bed  and  board.     Buxom  therefore  anciently  iigmfied 
obedient  or  vielding.     Stubbs,  in  \as  Amaomie  of  Abufes,  '595* 
ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe:  **  ....are  fo  buxome  to  tl^ 
ihamelefs  defires,"  &c«    Stbsveni.  • 
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Soldiers,  adieu  !  I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  gravr. 

[D/>/. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving  the 
two  bodies.  Enter  Charles,  ALEN90N,  Bur- 
gundy, Baflard,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerfet  brought  refcuc 
in. 
Wc  ftiould  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this, 

Bjsr.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging* 
wood,* 
Did  flefli  his  puny  fword  in  Frenchmen's  blood !  * 

Puc.  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  faid, 
^bou  maiden  youth ^  be  vanquijh^d  by  a  maid: 
But — with  a  proud,  majeftical,  high  fcorn, — 
He  anfwer'd  thus ;  Toung  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench :  * 
So,  rufhing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French,' 


• ragiftg'Wood,]     That  is,  raging  w^^.   So,  In  He3rwood's 

Dialogues,  containing  a  Number  of  effeSual  Proverbs,  1 562  : 

•*  She  was.  as  they  fay,  hom-'wood.** 
Again,  in  l^he  longer  thou  Vn^eft  the  more  fool  thou  art,  1570 : 
**  He  will  fight  as  he  were  <wooi.**    Stbbvbns. 

9  in  Frenchmen's  blood  I]      The  return  of  rhyme   wherr 

young  Talbot  is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place,  ilrengthenii 
the  fufpicion  that  thefe  verfes  were  originally  part  of  fomc  othci 
work,  and  were  copied  here  only  to  fave  the  trouble  of  compofing 
new..  Johnson. 

* -of  a  giglot  avench :]     Giglot  is  a  ivanton,  or  2^ftrumpet. 

Johnson. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Gafcoigne  and  other  authors,  though  now 
quite  obfolete. 

So,  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furio/o,  i  ^oj. : 

*•  Whofe  choice  is  like  that  GrecKifli  giglot*s  love, 
**  That  left  her  lord,  prince  Menelaui." 
Se^VoU  IV.  p.  375,  n.4,     Stbevens, 
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He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtlefs,  he  would  have  made  a  noble, 
knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inherfed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  moft  bloody  nurfer  of  his  harms. 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
afunder ; 
Whofe  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Chjir.  O,  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  we  have 
fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead« 

Enter  Sir  Willi  am  Lucy,  attended  i  a  French  He-^ 
raid  preceding. 

Lucy*  Herald, 
Conduft  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  ^  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  fubmiflive  meffage  art  thou  fent? 

Lucr.  Submiffion,  Dauphin?  'tis  a  mere  French 
word; 
We  Englifh  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prifoners  thou  haft  ta'en, 
And  to  furvey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


'  in  the  towels  of  tU  French,]     So,  in  the  firft  part  of 

JeronimOf  idoj;: 

«'  Meet,  Don  Andrea !  yes,  in  the  ianU*s  bowels," 

Stebvbki. 
4  HeraU, 
Conduii  me  to  the  Dauphin* s  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd — ]     Lucy's  meilage  implied  that  he  knew 
who  had  obtained  the  vi^ory :  therefore  fir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 
^  Hfr^ld^  QonduQ  me  to  the  Dauphin' s  tent^    Johnson. 
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Cbar.  For  prifoners  aflc'ft  thou?  hcU  our  priibit 
is.  • 

But  tell  me  whom  thou  feek'ft. 

Luc.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  *  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewlbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  fuccefs  in  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Wafliford,^  Waterford,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of 

Sheffield, 
The  thrice  vidlorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  faint  George, 
Worthy  faint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece; 
Great  marefhal  to  Henry  the  fixth. 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc.  Here  is  a  filly  ftately  fl:ile,  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath,' 


i  Where  is  the  great  Alciies — ]  Old  copy — i?«/ where's.  Cor- 
ledled  by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  compofitor  probably  caught  the  word 
But  from  the  preceding  line.    Ma  lone. 

*  Great  earl  of  Wafhford,]  It  appears  from  Camden's  Britamnia 
and  Holinfhed's  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  that  Wexford  was  anciently 
called  Weysford,  In  Crompton's  Manfion  of  Magnanimitie  it  is 
written  as  here,  Waflfford*  This  long  lift  of  titles  is  taken  from 
the  epitaph  formerly  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's  tomb  in  Roiien  in 
Normandy.  Where  this  author  found  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain,  for  it  is  not  in  the  common  hiftorians.  The  oldeft  book 
in  which  I  have  met  with  it  is  the  tra^  above  mentioned,  which 
was  printed  in  i  C99,  pofterior  to  the  date  of  this  play.  Numeroua 
as  this  lift  is,  the  epitaph  has  one  more,  which,  I  fuppofe,  waa 
only  rejefted  becaufe  it  would  not  eafily  fall  into  the  verfe,  **  Lord 
Lovctoft  of  Worfop."  It  concludes  as  here, — **  Lord  Falcon- 
bridge,  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  and 
the  golden  fleece.  Great  Marftiall  to  King  Henry  VI.  of  his  realm 
in  Imnce,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  1453." 

Malonb. 

'  Tbi  Turk,  &c.]    Alluding  probably  to  the  oftentatious  letter 
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Writes  not  fo  tedious  a  ftile  as  this. — 

Him,  that  thou  magnify'ft  with  all  thefe  titles. 

Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucr.  Is  Talbot  flain;   the  Frenchmen's  only 
fcourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemefis? 
O,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turn'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  Ihoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  thefe  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France: 
Were  but  his  pidture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  •  the  proudeft  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  befeems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think,  this  upttart  is  old  Talbot's  ghoft. 
He  fpeaks  with  fuch  a  proud  commanding  fpirit. 
For  God's  fake,  let  him  have  'em;'  to  keep  them 

here. 
They  would  but  ftink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lvcr.  PU  bear  them  hence: 

But  from  their  afhes  (hall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  *  that  (hall  make  all  France  afeard. 

of  Sultan  Soljman  the  Magnificent ,  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  i  f^62  ; 
in  which  all  the  Grand  Signhr*s  titles  are  enumerated.  See  KnoUes  $ 
fiifioty  of  the  Turkic  5th  edit.  p.  789.     Grby. 

* ama%€ — ]  i.  e.  (as  in  other  inihmces)  confound^  throw 

^to  condemation.    So,  in  Cjmbelint : 

**  Isan  ammCd  with  matter "    Stxbvins. 

' lethimhan>e*tm\\     Old  copy — have  him.    So,  a  little 

lower,--<io  with  bim.  The  firft  emendation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald ;  the  other  by  the  editor  of  the  iccond  folio.    Malonb* 

»  Bnifnm  their  ajbesjball  he  rear'd 
Afihamx  &c.]    The  defed  in  the  metre  (hews  that  fome  word 
of  two  fyllabks  was  inadvertently  omitted;  probably  an  epithet 
tp  e^H    Maloms. 
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Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt.9 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot^s  flain. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V,        SCENE    1/ 

London.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the 
pope. 
The  emperor,  and  the  carl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord;  and  their  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  fue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

So,  in  the  third  part  of  this  play  : 

**  My  alhes,  as  the  phoenix,  (haU  brin?  forth 
**  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all." 
§ir  Thomas  Hanmcr,  ivith  great  proDability,  reads : 

But  from  thar  aJ^et^UBuphin,  fcff.     Stebvens. 

9  So  *we  be  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  tvbat  thou  tvi/t.]  I  fup- 
pofc,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  the  nfclcfs  words — nvitb  'em  ihould  dc 
omitted.    Stebvbns^ 

*  In  the  original  copy,  the  tranfcriber  or  printer  forgot  to  mark 
the  commencement  ^f  the  fifth  A6k ;  and  has  by  miftake  called  this 
fcene.  Scene  II.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  made  a  very  ab- 
fard  regulation  by  making  the  a^  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding fcene,  (where  the  Dauphin,  &c.  enter,  and  take  notice  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  Talbot  and  his  fon,)  whicbuwas  inadvcjrtently 
followed  in  fubfequent  editions.    Malonb. 
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K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  afFed  their  mo- 
tion ? 

Glo.  Well,    mv  good  lord;    and  as  the  only- 
means 
To  Hop  efFufion  of  our  Chriftian  blood. 
And  'ftablifh  quietnefs  on  every  fide. 

K.Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle;  for  I  always  thought. 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  fuch  immanity  ^  and  bloody  ftrife 
Should  reign  among  profelTors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Befide,  my  lord, — the  fooner  to  effeft. 
And  furer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity,— 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  wkh  a  large  and  fumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  ?  alas !  my  years  are 
young;* 
And  fitter  is  my  ftudy  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambafladors ;  and,  as  you  pleafe. 
So  let  them  have  their  anfwers  every  one : 
I  (hall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate,  and  two  Ambafladors,  with  Win- 
chester in  a  Cardinal's  habit. 

ExE.  What!  is  my  lord  of  Winchefl:er  inftall'd. 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree !  * 

^  immanity — ]  i.  c.  barbarity,  favagenefe.     Ste evens. 

*  my  years  are  young ;]     His  majefty,  howevrcr,  was  twent)'^- 

fonr  years  old.    M  a  l  o  k  e  . 

5  What!  is  my  lord  If  VVinchpr  irtftalVd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  i^greel]     This  (as  Mr.  Edwards 
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Then,  I  perceive,  that  itiil  be  verify'd, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  fometime  prophecy, — 
if  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal^ 
HeUl  make  bis  cap  co-^qual  with  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.    My  lords  ambafladors,   your  fcveral 
fuits 
Have  been  confider*d  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpofe  is  both  good  and  reafonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  refolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  wc  mean 
Shall  be  tranfported  prefently  to  France. 

Clo,  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  maf- 
ter,— 
)  have  inform'd  his  highnefs  fo  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower,*— 
He  doth  intend  (he  fhall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  con- 

traft. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [to  the  Amb.j  pledge  of  my 

affedUon. 
And  fo,  my  lord  prote<5tor,  fee  them  guarded. 


has  obferved  in  his  MS.  notes)  argues  a  great  forgetfulneis  in  die 
poet.     In  the  firft  aA  Gloftei  fays : 

"  rU  canvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  catdinati  hat  :'* 
and  it  is  (Irange  that  the  duke  of  Exeter  (hould  not  know  of  his 
advancement.     Steevbns. 

It  (hould  feem  from  the  ftage-dire^on  prefixed  to  this  (bene,  and 
from  the  converfation  between  the  Legate  and  Winchefter,  that  the 
author  meant  it  to  be  onderftood  that  the  bifhop  had  obtained  his 
cardinal's  hat  only  joft  before  his  prefent  entry.  The  inaccuracy 
therefore  was  in  making  Glofter  addrcfs  him  by  that  title  in  the 
beginning  of  the  pky.  He  in  &A  obtained  it  in  tho  fifth  year  tA 
Henry's  reign.    mALom. 
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And  fafely  btotight  to  Dover;  Where,  infhipp'd. 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fe^. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  Train;    Gloster, 
Exeter,  ^ivi  Ambaflkdofs. 

fTiN.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;  you  Ihall  flrft  re- 
ceive 
The  fum  of  money,  which  I  promifed 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holinefs 
For  clothing  me  in  thefe  grave  ornaments. 

Leo.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordfhip's  leifure. 

^/AT.  Now  Winchefter  will  not  fubmit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudeft  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Glofter,  thou  (halt  well  perceive. 
That,  neither  in  birth,*  or  for  authority. 
The  bifhop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
ril  either  make  thee  ftoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  fack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE      II. 

France.     Plains  in  Ahjou. 

Enter  Charles,   Burgundy,  Alen^on,  La  Pu- 

CELLE,  and  Forces ^  marching. 

Char.   Thefe  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  fpirits : 
•Tis  faid,  the  flout  Parifians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 


^  That  neither  in  hirth^]  I  would  read— ^r  birth.  That  is, 
thou  (halt  not  rule  me*  tnough  thy  birth  is  legitiaiate«  and  thy 
authority  fupreme.    Johnson. 
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Alev.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.  Peace  be  amongft  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Elfe,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  Succefs  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happinefs  to  his  accomplices! 

Char.   What  tidings  fend  our  fcouts  ?  I  pr*y- 
thee,  fpeak. 

Mess.  The  Englifh  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,*  is  now  conjoined  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  prefently. 

Char.  Someti^hat  too  fudden,  flrs,  the  warning 
is;  ^ 

But  we  will  prefently  provide  for  them. 

BvR.  I  truft,  the  ghoft  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Pvc.  Of  all  bafe  paffions,  fear  is  mo{taccurs*d : — 
Command  the  conqueft,  Charles,  it  Ihall  be  thine; 
I-,et  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 
-    Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  for- 
tunate !  {Exeutit. 

^  — ../tff//,]    Old  coff'^farties.    Stbivins. 
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The  fame.     Before  Angiers. 
Alarums:  Excurfions.    £nter  hA  Fucelle^ 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers^  and  the  Frenchmea 
fly— 
Now  help,  ye  channing  fpells,  and  periapts ;'' 
And  ye  choice  fpirks  that  admonilh  me. 
And  give  me  figns  of  future  accidents !   [^bunder. 
You  fpeedy  helpers,  that  are  fubftitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,' 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  entcrprize !   . 

^  ye<harmingMhiimi^t\z^X.^\\  Charms  fow'd  up.  fsri. 

Kiii.  18  z  "  Woe  to  them  that  fow  pillowis  to  all  arm-holes,  to  hunt 
fouls.*'    Pope. 

Periflfts  were  worn  about  tb(  Qeck  as  prefervatives  from.difeafe 
o.r  danger^  Of  thcfc,  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gofpcl  was 
deemed  the  moft  efficacious. 

Whoever  is  dcfirous  to  know  more  about  them,  may  confult 
Reginald  Scott's  Difcoverj  of  Witchcraft^  I5^4t  P«  ^jo*  &c. 

Stebvens. 

The  following  ftory,  which  is  related  in  Witt^  Fits,  and  Fanfkt, 
1 595,  proves  what  Mr.  Stecvens  has  aflertcd  :  •*  A  cardinal  feeing 
a  pried  carrying  a  cudgel  under  his  gown»  reprimanded  him. 
His  excufe  was,  that  he  only  carried  it  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  dogs  of  the  town.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  replied  the  carSnal, 
ferves 5/.  Johns  Go/pel f  Alas,  my  Iprd,  laid  the  prieft,  thefe  car* 
underftand  no  Latin."    Maloke. 

>  ^^^^^^  monarch  of  the  north ^  The  north  was  always  fuppofed  to 
be  the  p^ticular  habitation  of  bad  fpirits.  Milton,  therefore^ 
affembles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north.    Johnson. 

The  boaft  of  Lucifer  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  faid  to 
be,  that  he  nuill  fit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregatioK^  in  the  fides  rf 
/^  north.    Stkbvvms* 
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Enter  Fiends. 

This  fpeedy  andq^ick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accuftpm'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  fpirits,  that  arc  culPd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth,^ 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 
[They  walk  about,  and /peak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  fiie^e  over4ong i 
Where  *  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  bloody 
I'll  lop  Zf  member  off,  and  give  it  you> 
In  earneft  x)f  a  further  benefit ; 
So  you  do  condeicend  to  help  me  now. — 

[Tbey  bang  their  beads. 
No  hope  to  have  redrefs  ? — My  body  mall 
Pay  recompenfe^  if  you  will  grant  my  fuiL 

[Theyjhake  their  beads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-facrifice, 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  foul ;  my  body,  foul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 

9  Out  of  the  fotver/al  TC^om  vnder  earth,]  I  believe  Shakfpeare 
wrote — iegiom.     W  a  r  b  u  r  t  o  n. 

The  regions  under  earth  are  the  infernal  regions.  Whence  elfe 
ifhould  the  forcerefs  have  fele^ed  or  fuznmoned  her  fiends  ? 

Stebvbns. 

In  a  former  paifage  regions  feems  to  have  been  jprinted  inftead  of 
legions  i  at  leaft  all  the  editors  from  the  time  ot  Mn  Rowc  have 
there  fubftitutcd  the  latter  word  inftead  of  the  former.  See  p.  6^5^ 
n.  4.  The  word  culPd,  and  the  epithet  powerful ,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  tht  fiends  themfclvcs,  but  not  to  their  place  of  refiderice^ 
ihow  that  it  has  an  equal  title  to  a  place  in  the  text  here.  So« 
in  The  Tempefi: 

*€  But  QQg  jffj^j  2X  a  time, 

"  ril  fight  their  legions  o'er,"    Malonb. 
'  Where — ]  i.  e.  nvhereas.     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre: 
**  Where  now  you're  bodi  a  father  and  a  fon/'    S teevens. 
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Sec !  they  forfake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come. 

That  France  muft  vail  her  lofty-plumed  creft,* 

And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 

My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 

And  hell  too  ftrong  for  me  to  buckle  with : — 

Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  duft.  [Exit^ 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  Engliih,  fighting.  La 
PucELLE  and  York  fight  hand  to  hand.  La  Pu- 
CELLE  /V  taken.     The  French^. 

ToRK.  Damfel  of  France,  I  think,  I  have  you  fiift: 
Unchain  your  fpirits  now  with  fpelling  charms^ 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  I 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  flic  would  change  my  fliape/ 

Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worfcr  fliape  thou  canft  not  be. 

ToRK.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man; 
No  fliape  but  his  can  pleafe  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mifchief  light  on  Charles,  and 
thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  fuddenly  furpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  fleeping  on  your  beds ! 

ToRK.  Fell,  banning  hag!*  cnchantrefs,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

'  vail  iff  loftj'plunud  crefti\   i.  c,  lower  it.    So,  in  Tht 

Merchant  of  Venice: 

**  Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs.^* 
Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  398,  0.  9.    Steevbns. 

♦  As  if,  rwith  Circe,  l^cJ]     So,  in  The  Comfdj  of  Errors  : 

"  I  think,  you  all  have  drank  o£ Circe's  cup,"  Stbevbns. 

5  Fe/I,  banning  hag  /]    To  han  is  to  curfe.    So,  in  The  Jeiu  of 
Malta  9  1633: 

*'  I  ban  thttr  foab  to  everlafting  pains."    Stbbveks* 
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Puc.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curfe  a  while* 

ToRK.   Curfe,  mifcreant,  when  thou  comcft  to 
the  ftake.  ^Exeunf. 

A/arums.  Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  lady  Margaret. 

SuF.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prifoner. 

J^Gazes  on  her. 

0  feireft  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly ; 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide. 

1  kifs  thefe  fingers  [Kijfing  her  band.]  for  eternal 

peace :  * 
Who  art  thou  ?  fay,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

M^R.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  whofoe'er  thou  art. 

SuF.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 


'  /  h/s  thefe  fingert  for  eternal  peace  .*]  In  the  old  copy  thcfe 
Udcs  are  thus  arranged  and  pointed : 

"  For  I  will  touch  thcc  but  with  reverent  hands, 
**  I  kifs  thefe  fingers  for  eternal  peace, 
"  And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide." 
by  which  Suffolk  is  made  to  kifs  his  own  fingers,  a  iymbol  of 
peace  of  which  ^here  is,  I  believe,  no  example.     The  tranfpofitioa 
was  made,  I  think,  rightly,  by  Mt.  Capell.     In  die  old  edition, 
as  here,  there  is  only  a  comma  after  *'  hands,"  which  icems  to 
countenance  the  regulation  now  made.     To  obtain  fomething  like 
fenfe,  the  modem  editors  were  obliged  to  pot  a  foil  point  at  the 
end  of  that  line. 

In  contirmation  of  the  tranfpofition  here  made,  let  it  he  remem- 
bered that  two  lines  are  in  like  manner  mifplaced  in  Trollus  and 
CrrJJida^  Aft  I.  fol.  1623: 

•*  Or  like  a  ftar  dif-orb'd;  nay,  if  we  talk  of  reafon, 
<*  And  fly  like  a  chidden  Mercory  from  Jove.*' 
Again,  in  Kt::g  Richard  HL  Ad  IV.  fc.  iv: 

**  That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  ibols, 

«*  That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth,"    Malone. 
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So  doth  the  fwan  her  downy  cygnets  favej, 
Keeping  them  prifoners  underneath  her  wings/ 
Yet,  if  this  fervile  ufage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  as  goings 
O,  ftay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pafs ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays — no.* 
As  plays  the  fun  upon  the  glaflfy  ftrcams,* 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  feems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  fpeak : 
1*11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 
Fie,  De  la  Poole !  difable  not  thyfelf  ;^ 
Haft  not  a  tongue?  is  Ihe  not  here  thy  prifoner?* 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  fight  ? 

^  ■  her  nvingSf'] '  Old  cop7-*H&/r.  This  mgnifeft  error  I  only 
mention,  becaufe  it  fupports  a  note  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  167,  n.  8.  ana 
juftifjes  the  change  there  made,  Her  was  formerly  {pelt  hir;  hence 
it  was  often  conrounded  with  htu    Ma  lone. 

5  M/  band  ^would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays — no.]  Thus,  in 
The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

•'  .         my  ieart  accords  thereto, 

'*  And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anftvers — no»*'    Stebvim s. 

^  As  pUtyi  tbtfun  upon  the  glaffy  Jireams ,  &c.]  This  comparifon, 
made  between  things  which  feem  fufficiently  unlike,  is  intended  to 
cxprefs  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  Lady  Marearet's  beaut}",  whicH 
delighted,  but  did  not  dazzle;,  which  was  brijj^ht,  bat  gave  no 
pain  by  its  luflrc.     Johnson,  * 

Thus,  TaOb: 

*^  Qual  raggio  in  onda«  le  fcintilla  unrifo 

"  Negli  umidi  occhi  tremnio ."    Henley. 

*»  difable  not  th)felf\\     Do  not  reprefent  thyfelf  fo  weak. 

To  difable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  m  that  age,  the  fame  as 
to  dcftroy  its  credit  or  authority.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Aiyou  Uh  it^  Aft  V ;  *•  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
difabled  my  judgerfuntl**     Steevens. 

•  Haft  not  a  tongue  f  isjhe  not  here  thy  prifoner  ?]  The  words — 
thyprifoner,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  firil  folio,  are  found  in  the 
fecond.    Steevens. 
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Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majefty  is  fuch, 
Confounds  the  tongue^  {^nq  maizes  thefenf^s  rough.^ 

MjR.  Say,  earl  of  Suflfolkj — if  thy  name  be  fo, — 
What  ranfom  muft  I  pay  before  I  pafs? 
For,  i  perceive,  I  am  thy  prifoner. 

SuF.  How  canft  thou  tell,  fhe  will  deny  thy  fuit. 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love?  [Jj/de. 

Mar.  Why  fpeak'ftthou  not?  what ranfom muft 

I  pay  ? 
SuF.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo*d : 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.*        [Afide. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ranfom,  yea,  or  no? 

SuF.  Fond  man!  remember,  that  thou  haft  n, 

wife; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour?  \^Ajide. 
Mar*  I  were  bcft  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not 

hear, 

SuF.  There  all  is  marr*d ;    there  lies  a  cooling 

card.9 
Mar*  He  talks  at  random ;  fure,  the  man  is  mad, 
hSi/f,  And  yet  a  difpenfation  may  be  had. 
Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  anfwer  me. 
SxjF.  lil  win  this  lady  Margaret.  For  whom? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Tufli !  that's  a  wooden  thing.* 


7  and  makes  tbe/enfes  roogh.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  is 

not  very  obvious.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — crouch. 

Malone. 

^  Sbt  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  he  tvon.']     This  feems  to  be  a 
proverbial  line«  and  occurs  in  Greene's  Piametomachia,  1585  : 

Steevens. 

0  <7  cooling  card.]     So,  va  Marims  and Sylla,  1594: 

"  rU  have  a  prefent  cooling  card  for  you."     Steevens. 

2 a  wooden  tbing,^  Is  an  auk  ward  bufinefs,  an  undertaking 

not  likely  to  fucceed. 
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Mar*  He  talks  of  wood :  It  is  fome  carpeiu?r. 

SuF.  Yet  fo  my  fancy '  may  be  fatisfy'd. 
And  peace  eftabliftied  between  thefe  redms. 
But  there  ren^ains  a  fcruple  in  that  too: 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  fcorn  the  match.         [Afide. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  leifure  ? 

SuF.  It  (hall  be  fo,  difdain  they  ne'er  fo  much: 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will,  quickly  yield, — 
Madam,  I  have  a  fecret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrall 'd?  he  feems  a 
knight. 
And  will  not  any  way  difhonour  me.  \^4fide. 

SuF.  Lady,  vouchfafe  to  liften  what  I  lay. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  fhall  be  refcu'd  by  the  French; 
And  then  J[  need  not  crave  his  courtefy.        [Afide. 

SuF.  Sweet  m^dam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  caufe — 

Mar.  Tufti !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

[Aftde. 

SuF.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  fo? 

Mar.  1  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

SuF.  Say,  gentle  princefs,  would  you  not  fuppofe 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 


So,  in  Lyly's  Galaibea»  1592  :    "  Would  I  were  out  of  theft 
woods,  for  I  (hall  have  but  'woodrn  luck." 
Again,  in  his  Maid*s  Metamorphofis,  i6pO : 

*•  My  matter  takes  but  nuoodtn  pains." 
Again,  in  The  Kna*ve  of  Spades^  &c.  no  date : 

**  To  make  an  end  of  that  fanie  tvoedett  phrafe." 

SrEBVEIIf* 

'  mj  fancy — ]  i.  e.  my  love.   So,  in  A  Mid/ummer  Nigbfi 

Dream  : 

*«  Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me." 
See  VoL  V^  p,  1324  n.  6*    Stbbvens. 
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Mar*  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage^  is  more  vile. 
Than  is  a  flave  in  bafe  fervility; 
For  princes  fhould  be  free. 

SuF.  And  fo  fhall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me? 

SuF.  ril  undertake  to  make  thee  Heiuy's  queen; 
To  put  a  golden  fcepter  in  thy  hand. 
And  fet  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condefcend  tp  be  my — • 

Mju.  Whaf? 

SuF.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

SuF.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  fo  fair  a  dam?  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myf(d£ 
How  fay  you,  madam;  are  you  fo  content? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  pleafe,  I  am  content. 
SuF.  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours, 
forth : 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  caftle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward. 

A  parley  founded.     Enter  Reignier,  on  the  walls. 

SuF.  See,  Reignier,  fee,  thy  daughter  prifoner, 
Reig.  To  whom? 


*  1/  thou  'wilt  condefcend  to  be  my — ]  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  words — he  my^  are  an  interpolation,  and  that  the  paiTage  origi- 
nally flood  thus : 

If  thou  luilt  condefcend  to-^^ 

Whatf 

His  iove. 
Both  fenfe  and  meafure  are  then  complete.    St^ivihs, 
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Sup.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

1  am  a  foldier ;  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  ficklenefs. 

SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Confent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  confent,) 
Thy  daughter  (hall  be  wedded  to  my  king; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto; 
And  this  her  eafy-held  imprifonment 
Hath  gained  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

SuF.  Fair  Margaret  knows. 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign.' 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  defcend. 
To  give  thee  anfwer  of  thy  juft  demand. 

lExif,  from  ibe  walk. 
SvF.  And  here  I  will  expeft  thy  coming. 

trumpets  founded.     Enter  Reigni£R,  helow. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleafes. 
.    SuF.  Thanks,  Rcignicr,  happy  for  fo  fweet  a  child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  fuit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  doll  deign  to  woo  her  littlq 
worth,* 

.  face,  or  feign,"]  "  To  face  (fays  iJr.  Johnfon)  is  to  carrjr 


a  fidfe  appearance ;  to  play  the  hypocrite."    Hence  the  name  of 
one  of  the  charadlejrs  in  J3en  Jonfon's  Alchjmift.    M alone. 

So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Sbrrw  : 

«'  Yet  I  hsLvefac'ii  it  with  a  card  of  ten."    Steiveni. 
*  Since  thou  doft  deign  to  nvoo  her  UilU  nvorth,  5cc.]     To  njnoo  her 
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To  be  the  princely  bride  of  fuch  a  lord ; 
Upon  cortditibii  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  eoUnty  Maine/  and  Anjoo, 
Free  from  oppteffion,  or  the  ftrbke  of  war. 
My  daughter  fhall  be  Henry^s^  if  he  pleafe. 

Svv.  That  is  her  ranfom,  I  deliver  her; 
And  thofe  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  (hall  Well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  igain, — in  Henry's  royal  ham^. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king^ — 
Give  thee  her  hartd^  for  figrt  of  plighted  feith* 

Svv^  Reigrtier  of  t^rance,  I  give  thee  kingly  thahkS| 
Becaufe  this  is  in  traffick  of  a  king : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  iii  this  cafe.  \^Aftdi^ 

I'll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  folemniz'd: 
So,  farewell,  Reignier!  Set  this  diamond  fafe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Chriftian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mak*  Farewell,  my  lord !  Good  wifhes,  praife, 
and  prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [Going. 

SuF.   Farewell,  fweet  madam !   Biit  hark  you, 
Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 


little  fworih — may  mean— /o  court  her /mall  ^are  of  merit.     But 
perhaps  the  paflage  (honld  be  pointed  thus : 

Since  thou  doft  deign  to  ivoo  her,  little  tworth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  fuch  a  lord; 
i.  e.  little  deferving  to  be  the  wife  of  fuch  a  prince.     Ma  lone. 

^  thecoMTity  Maine,']  Maine  b  called  a  county  both  hy  Hall 

and  UoUaflx^d.    The  old  copy  erroneoofly  reads — coutttry. 

Maloke. 
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MjIR.  Such  comitiendatioAs  as  become  a  maidj 
A  virgin,  and  his  fervant,  fajr  to  him. 

SuF.  Words  fweetly  placed,  and  modcftly*  dl- 
•  recfled. 

But,  madam,  I  muft  trouble  you  again,— 
No  loving  token  to  his  majefty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,    my  good  lord;    a  pure  unfpotted 
heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  fend  the  king. 

Sup.  And  this  withal.  ,      [Kiffes  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyfclf ; — I  will  not  fo  prefume. 
To  fendfuch  peevifh  tokens'  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

5vf.  0,wertthou  for  myfelf! — But,SufFolkj  ftay^ 
Thou  may'ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Miiiotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praife: 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount; 
Mad,  rtatural  graces  •  that  extinguifh  art ; 

*  modfftly^ — ]  Old  copy — modefiy.   Corrcftcd  by  the  cditot 

of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

'  To /eHd /tteh^^CKvi^  tokens — ]  Feevijh^  fbrchildi(h* 

Warbuktoit* 
Sec  a  note  on  Cymbehne^  k&,  I.  fc.  vli:    "  He's  ftrangc  and 

fte^yb"      StBEVEMS. 

*  Mad,  natural  grates — ]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modem  editoil 
hive  been  content  to  read  her  natural  graces.  By  the  word  mai\ 
^wever,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  iMild  or  uncultivated.  lb 
the  former  of  thefe  iignifications  he  appears  to  have  ufed  it  io 
QtbelU: 

•*  he  (he  lov'd  prov'd  mad.^* 

which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  properly  interpreted.     We  call  a  wild  girl^ 
to  this  dav,  a  mad'Cap. 

Mad,  in  fome  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening*  is  ufed  as  an 
epithet  to  plants  which  grow  rampant  and  wild.     Stebvbns. 

Pope  had,  perhaps,  this  line  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote>— 
*<  And  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 
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Repeat  their  femblance  often  on  the  feas. 

That,  when  thou  com'ft  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 

Thou  may'ft  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 


SCENE      IV. 

Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York^  in  Anjou. 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  Others. 

ToRK.  Bring  forth  that  forcerefs,  condemn'd  to 
burn. 

Enter  La  Puce ll£,  guarded^  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  • 
outright! 
Have  I  fought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 

In  The  Two  Noble  Kitt/men,  1 6349  mad  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner 
Is  in  the  text : 

"  Is  it  not  mad  lodging  in  thcfe  wild  woods  here  ?" 
Again,   in  Nalhe's  Ha'Vf  njoith  you  to  Saffron   Walden^  '59^* 
•«  — —  with  manie  more  madde  tricks  of  youth  never  plaid  before.'* 

Malonb* 
It  is  poflible  that  Steevens  may  be  right  in  affertine  that  the  word 
tnad^  may  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  ou/A/;  but  I  believe  it  was 
never  ufed  as  defcriptive  of  excellence,  or  as  applicable  to  grace. 
The  pafTa^  is  in  truth  erroneous,  as  b  alfo  the  amendment  of 
former  editors.  That  which  I  fhould  propofe  is,  to  read  and, 
inftead  of  mad,  words  that  toight  eafily  have  been  miflaken  for 
each  other: 

Bethink  thee  of  her  virtues  thatfurmount^ 

And  natural  graces,  that  extinguijh  art* 
That  is,  think  of  her  virtues  that  furmount  art,  and  of  her  natural 
graces  that  extinguifh  it.     M.  Mason. 

8  kills  thj  father  s  heart — ]     This  phrafe  occurs  likewife 

in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  Winter  $  Tale^     Steevens, 
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Muft  I  behold  thy  timelefs'  cruel  death? 

Ah,  Joan,  fwect  daughter  Joan,  Til  die  with  thee! 

Puc.  Decrepit  mifer !  *  bafe  ignoble  wretch! 
I  am  dcfcendea  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out! — My  lords,  an  pleafc  you,  'tis 
not  fo ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parifh  knows ; 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  teftify 
She  was  the  firft-fruit  of  my  bachelorfhip. 

IVar.  Gracelefs !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage? 

ToRK.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  fo  her  death  concludes.' 


9 timelefs — ]    is  untimelj.     So,    in  Drayton's  Legend  of 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy: 

<<  Thy  ftrength  was  buried  in  his  timelefs  death." 

Stebybits. 
*  Decrepit  mifer !]  Mj^r  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  this  paflage, 
bat  £nipi)r  means  a  miferable  creature.    So,  in  the  Interlude  of 
Jacob  and  Efau^  1 568 : 

**  But  as  for  thefe  mifers  within  biy  father's  terit— %'* 
Again,  in  Lord  Sterline's  tragedy  of  Cm/us,  1 604. : 

"  Or  think'ft  thou  me  of  judgement  too  remi  fs, 

*'  A  mifer  that  in  miferie  remains, 
*•  The  baftard  child  of  fortune,  barr'd  from  blifs, 
**  Whom  heaven  doth  hate,  and  all  the  world  difdains  V* 
Afi;ain,  in  Holinlhed,  p.  760,  where  he  is'fpeakin^  of  the  death 
of  Richard  III :  **  And  10  this  mifer^  at  the  fame  verie  point,  had 
like  chance  and  fortune,"  &c.     Again,  ^*  f)$i»  among  the  laft 
words  of  Lord  Cromwell :  •'      ■     for  if  I  (hould  fo  doo,  I  were 
a  very  wretch  and  a  mifirJ*    Again,  ibid:  **  and  fo  patiently 

(iifiered  the  ilroke  of  the  ax,  by  a  ragged  and  butcherlie  mi/er, 
which  ill-favouredlie  performed  the  office."    Stbevbns. 
^  This  argues  ivhat  her  bind  of  life  hath  been  ; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  andfo  her  death  concludes.]     So,  in  this  play, 
Partll,  Vol.  X.  p.  120: 

<«  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monftroos  life,"    Stebvens.  . 

Vol.  IX.  U  u  ^ 


\ 
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Shep.  Fie,  Joan!  that  thou  wilt  be  fo  obllacie!* 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flelh ;  * 
And  for  thy  fake  have  I  (bed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.  Peafant,  avaunt ! — You  have  fubor n'd  this 
man. 
Of  purpofe  to  obfcure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  *  to  the  prieft^ 
The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  bleffing,  good  my  girL 
Wilt  thou  not  ftoop  ?  Now  curfed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  fuck'dft  hei 

breaft. 
Had  been  a  little  ratfbane  for  thy  fake ! 
Or  elfe,  when  thou  didft  keep  my  lambs  a*fieldj 
I  wiih  fome  ravenous  wolf  Kad  eaten  thee ! 
Doft  thou  deny  thy  father,  curfed  drab? 
O,  burn  her,  burn  her;  hanging  is  too  good. 

[Exit. 

ToRK.  Take  her  away ;  for  (he  hath  liv'dtoolon^ 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 


<  ^.^.^that  thou  nvih  bi  fo  obftacle!]  A  valgar  corraprtion  of 
^hftiftate,  which  I  think  has  oddly  lafted  uncc  our  author's  time  till 
now.    Johnson. 

The  fame  corruption  may  be  met  with  In  Gower»  and  odier 
writers.    Thus,  in  Chapman's  May-Day ».  1 6x  i : 

**  An  obftacle  young  thing  it  is." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1 63 1  : 

"  2c  not  obftacle,  old  duke,"    Steevens. 

*  -  -a  collop  of  myflejb\\  So,  in  The  Hiftory  of  Mormdoi  and 
Miracola,  1 609,  quarto,  bl.  1. :  «*  —  yet  being  his  fecond  felfc, 
a  collop  of  his  onjunefiejh**  &C.     RlT80N« 

5  -^—  my  noble  birth*<~-^ 
Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  ga^e  a  noble — ]    This  pafTa^  leems  to  cor- 
roborate an  explanation,  fomewhat  fiar-ietched,  which  I  have  given 
in  Kiftg  Henry  IV^  of  the  ttobUmoB  and  royal  man.    Jou  n«4im« 
I 
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Puc.  Firft,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  colli 
demn'd : 
Not  me  ^  begotten  of  a  Ihepherd  fwain. 
But  iflu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chofen  from  above. 
By  infpiration  of  celcftial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  fpirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lufts,  * 

Stained  with  the  guiltlefs  blood  of  innocents,   . . 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thoufand  vices, — 
Becaufe  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  ftraight  a  thing  impoifible 
To  compafs  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils.         1 
No,  mifconceived  ! '  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chafle  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whofe  maiden  blood,  thus  rigoroufly  effus'd. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

ToRK.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution, 

fVAR.  And  hark  ye,  firs;  becaufe  fhe  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  (lake. 
That  To  her  torture  may  be  fhoftcned. 

P(/ C.Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? — 
Then,  Joan,  difcover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.* — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 

*  Not  me — ]  I  believe  the  author  wrote — ^Not  one.    Mai«oni« 

'  Not  mi/coMcerved I^  u  e.  No,  ye  mifconceivers,  yc  who  miflake 
me  and  my  qualities.''    Steevens. 

•  That  nuarranteth  by  lanv  to  be  thy  frk/ilfge.]     The  ufelefs 
words— /»  Sff  which  fpoil  the  meafure,  are  an  evident  interpolation. 

Stibvbns. 

U  u  2 
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Mtuda  not  fhtn  €kt  (not  widun  nr  wmah, 
AJdiocf^  jc  hsdc  me  to  a  rioknt  daah, 

ToKK.  N<nr  hcsiTOi  fiircfoid !  die  hcrfj  maid  widi 
chiU? 

^>ir.  Thegrcareft  mifack  dnt  c*cr  jc  wroog^: 
Is  all  yoor  ftrid prccilends  come  to  dus? 

ToiT r.  She  and  die  Dsniphin  have  been  jnggiigy^ 
I  did  imagiiie  what  voold  be  her  irfi^c. 

IVAtu  Wdl,  go  to;  we  will  have  no  baflaids 
live; 
Efpeciallf^  fince  Charles  moft  fioher  it. 

/'i/c  You  are  deceiT'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  bis; 
It  was  Alenfon,  that  enjojr'd  vaj  love. 

ToBK.  Aleiifon!  that  notorious  Machia veil* 
It  dies^  an  if  it  had  a  thouland  lives. 

Pc/c.  O^  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  70U  ; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

IVAti.  A  marry'd  man !  that's  moft  intolerable. 

TonK.  Why,  here's  a  girl !  I  think,  (he  knows 
not  well. 
There  were  fo  many,  whom  fhc  may  accufe. 


•  Alefff^nf  that  mtorious  Machiavel!]  Marhtipve/ hang  men- 
taoned  fomcwhat  belbre  his  time,  this  line  is  by  fome  of  the  editors 
given  to  the  players^  and  ejeded  from  the  text.    Johnson. 

The  character  of  Machiavel  fecms  to  have  made  fo  very  deep 
an  imprefTion  on  the  dramatick  writers  of  this  age,  that  he  is  many 
times  as  prematurely  fpoken  of.  So,  in  The  Faliant  Welchmait^ 
l6t§,  one  of  the  charaoers  bids  Caradoc,  u  e.  Carac^cms, 

**  read  MachUn.el: 

**  Princes  that  would  afpire^  maft  mock  at  hdl." 
Again: 

**     i       my  brain 

**  Italianates  my  barren  faculties 

*'  To  Machiavelian  blackneis/'    Steevens. 
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JVar.  It's  lign,  flic  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

ToRK.  And,  yet,  forfooth,  flie  is  a  virgin  pure. — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condeifin  thy  brat,  and  thee: 
Ufe  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence; — with  whom  I  leave 
my  curfe , 
May  never  glorious  fun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darknefs  and  the  gloomy  fliade  of  death  ' 
Environ  you  ;  till  mifchief,  and  dcfpair,  . 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourfelves !  * 

[Exit^  guarded. 

ToRK.   Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  confume  to 
aflies. 
Thou  foul  accurfed  minifter  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commiflion  from'  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  ftates  of  Chriftendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorfe^  of  thefe  outrageous  broils. 


-  darknefs  and  the  gloomy  Jhade  of  death  — ]    The  expreffion 


is  fcriptural :  "  Whereby  the  day-fpring  from  on  high  hath  viiited 
us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  fit  in  darknefs  and  tbefbadonj)  of  death** 

Malonb. 

*  ////  mifchief  and  def pair  ^ 

Drvue  you  to  break  your  necks  ^  or  hang  yourfelves  /]  Perhaps 
Shakfbeare  intended  to  remark,  in  this  execration,  the  frequency 
of  fuicide  among  the  Englilh,  which  has  been  commonly  imputed 
to  the  gloominefs  of  their  air.     Joh  nson. 

'  remotfe^-']  u  e.  compaflion,  pity.     So,  in  Meafure  for 

Meafure  : 

"  If  io  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorfe 
*•  As  mine  is  to  him."    Steevens. 

U  U3 
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Have  earneftly  implorM  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  afpiring  French; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin^  and  his  train^ 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  fome  matter. 

ToRK.  Is  all  our  travail  turn'd  to  this  effcdl  ? 
After  the  flaughter  of  fo  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  foldier«. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  fold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  laft  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  loft  moft  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treafon,  falfehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  Conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  \Varwick!  I  forefce  with  grief 
The  utter  lofs  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

fFAR.  Be  patient,  York ;  if  wc  conclude  a  peace. 
It  fhall  be  with  fuch  ftridl  and  fevere  covenants. 
As  little  (hall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby, 

En/er  Charles,   attended  i    ALEN90N,   Baftard, 
Reignier,  and  Others. 

CiiAR.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  (hall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourfelves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  muft  be. 

ToRK.   Speak,  Winchefter;   for  boiling  choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  paflTage  of  my  poifon'd  voice,* 

*  poifond  'voke^'\     Poi/ond  'voice  agrees  well  enough  with 

baneful  enemies,  or  with  baleful,  if  it  can  be  ufed  in  the  faoic  feafcu 
The  modern  editors  xtsA-^prifon  d 'voice.    Joh nson. 

Prifond  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malon e. 
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By  fight  of  theft  our  baleful  enemies.* 

IViN.  Charles,  and  the  reft,  it  is  enaded  thus : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  confent^ 
Of  mere  compaflion,  and  of  lenity, 
To  eafe  your  country  of  diftrcfsful  war. 
And  fufFer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 
You  fhall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  fwear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  fubmit  thyfelf. 
Thou  (halt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  ftill  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Muft  he  be  then  as  (hadow  of  himfelf  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ;  ^ 
And  yet,  in  fubftance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man? 
This  proffer  is  abfurd  and  reafonlefs. 

CiiAR.  *Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  polTefs'd 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king: 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  reft  unvanquifti'd, 
Detradl  fo  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole? 


5  baleful  enemies,!^    Baleful  \%forrvwful\  I  therefore  rather 

imagine  that  we  (hould  read — baneful,  hurtful,  or  mifchievous. 

Johnson. 

Baleful  had  ancientlv  the  fame  meaning  as  baneful.  It  is  an 
epithet  very  frequently  beftowed  on  poifonous  plants  and  reptiles* 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

**  With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers." 

Steevens* 

^  imtb  a  coronet;]  Coronet  is  here  ufed  for  a  cro^n. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Lear: 

«*  which  to  confirm, 

*'  This  coronet  f2in  between  you," 
Thefc  are  the  words  oi  Lear  when  he  gives  up  his  cro^n  to  Con»» 
wail  and  Albany.     Stebv£ns. 

U  u  4 
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No,  lord  ambaflador ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
.  Be  caft  from  polfibility  of  all. 

ToRK.  Infulting  Charles !   haft  thou  by  fecret 
means 
Us'd  intercedion  to  obtain  a  league; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromife, 
Stand*ft  thou  aloof  upon  comparifon?' 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  ufurp'ft. 
Of  benefit  *  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  defert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  inceflant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obftinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  courfe  of  this  contrad: : 
If  once  it  be  negle<9:ed,  ten»to  one. 
We  fliall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Ales.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  fave  your  fubjeds  from  fuch  maiTacre, 
And  ruthlefs  flaughters,  as  are  daily  feen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hoftility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compaft  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleafure  ferves. 

[Afide,  to  Charles. 

IVar.  How  fay *fl:  thou,  Charles?  fhallourcon-r 
dition  ftand? 

Char.  Itfhall: 
Only  refcrv'd,  you  claim  no  intereft 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrifon. 


7  ufoft  comparifon?'\  Do  vou  ftand  to  compare  your  prcicnt 

ftate,  a  ftate  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  to  maintain, 
with  the  terms  which  we  offer?    Johnson. 

*  accept  the  title  thou  ufurfft^ 

Of  benefit — ]     Benefit  ii  here  a  term  of  law.     Be  content  to 
live  as  the  bcr.eficiary  of  our  king.     John iON. 
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ToRK.  Then  fwear  allegiance  to  his  majeftyi 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  difobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England^ 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.-— 
[Charles,  and  the  reji^  give  tokens  of  fealty*. 
So,  now  difmifs  your  army  when  ye  pleafe ; 
Hang  up  your  enfigns,  let  your  drums  be  ftill^ 
For  here  w?  entertain  a  folemn  peace.        [Exeunt. 


SCENE      V. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  H^nry,  in  conference  witbSvr?OLK; 
Gloster  and  Exeter  following. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wond'rous  rare  defcription,  noble 
earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  aftonifh'd  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts, 
Eto  breed  love's  fettled  padions  in  my  heart: 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempeftuous  gufts 
Provokes  the  mightieft  hulk  againft  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven,*^  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  fufFcr  (hipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love^ 

SuF.  Tufh,  my  good  lord!  this  fuperficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praife: 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  fufficient  (kill  to  utter  them,) 

^  So  am  I  driven^']  This  fimilc  is  fomewhat  obfcurc ;  he  fcems 
to  mean,  that  as  a  (hip  is  driven  againft  the  tide  by  the  wind, 
(b  he  is  driven  by  love  againft  the  current  of  his  intereft. 

Johnson. 
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Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines^ 
Able  to  ravifh  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  fhe  is  not  fo  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights^ 
But,  with  as  humble  lowlinefs  of  mind^ 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chafte  intents^ 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.  And  otherwife  will  Henry  ne*cr  prc^- 
fume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protedlor,  give  confent. 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  fhould  I  give  confent  to  flatter  fin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highnefs  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  efteem ; 
How  fhall  we  then  difpenfe  with  that  contra<Sl:» 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph  *  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  ftrength,  forfaketh  yet  the  lifts 
By  reafon  of  his  adverfary's  odds : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  thaa 
that  ? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

> at  a  triumph — ]     That  is,  at  the  fports  by  which  a 

triumph  is  celebrated.    Joh  n  son. 

A  triumph,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare^  fignified  a  public  exhibi* 
lion,  fucU  as  a  mafi,  a  rfuei,  &c.     Thus,  in  King  Richard  II: 

•*  What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  thofe  jufts  and  triumphs?** 

Steevens. 
Sec  J  Mid/ummer  Night's  Dreamy  Vol.  V.  p.  6,  n.  5. 

MaLone. 
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SuF.  Yes,  my  good  lord,'  her  father  is  a  king^ 
The  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerufalcm ; 
And  of  fuch  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  fo  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Becaufe  he  is  near  kinfman  unto  Charles. 

£x£.Befide,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal  dower; 
While  Reignier  fooncr  will  receive,  than  give. 

SuF.  A  dower,  my  lords !  difgrace  not  fo  your 
king. 
That  he  fhould  be  fo  abjedt,  bafe,  and  poor. 
To  choofe  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfedt  love.  , 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich: 
So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  (heep,  or  horfe. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneylhip;  * 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  afFe<fb, 
Muft  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  fincc  he  affcdls  her  moft. 
It  mod  ^  of  all  thefe  reafons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  (he  fliould  be  preferred. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  difcord  and  continual  ftrife? 

'  my  good  Ion/,]  Good,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  wat 

;iddcd  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

4 -^  aUQrfieyJhjp\'\    By  the  intervention  of  another  man's 

choice;  or  the  difcretional  agency  of  another.     Johnson. 

This  is  a  phrafe  of  which  Shakfpeare  is  peculiarly  fond.     \X 
occurs  twice  in  King  Richard  III  : 

•*  Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her.'* 
Again : 

"  I,  by  attorney^  blefs  thee  from  thy  mother."    Ste e vb N •• 

J  It  moft — ]    The  word  //,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy, 
was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malone» 
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Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  blifs,* 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celeftial  peace. 

Whom  fhould  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king^ 

But  MargJiret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king? 

Her  peerlefs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king: 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  fpirit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  fcen,) 

Will  anfwer  our  hope  in  iffue  of  a  king;  * 

For  Henry,  fon  unto  a  conqueror. 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 

If  with  a  lady  of  fo  high  refolve. 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link*d  in  love. 

Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 

That  Margaret  (hall  be  queen,  and  none  but  (he. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your, 
report. 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk ;  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  d^ny  paflion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  affur'd, 
I  feel  fuch  fharp  diffention  in  my  breaft. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

*  Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  blifs,']  The  woid^^orth, 
which  is  not  in  the  firft  folio,  was  fupplied,  I  think,  unneceiTarily, 
by  the  fecond.  Contrary,  was,  I  believe,  ufed  by  the  author  as  a 
quadrifvllablc,  as  if  it  were  written  conterary;  according  to  which 
pronunciation  the  metre  is  not  defedlive : 

IVhereas  the  conterary  bringeth  bli/s. 
In  the  fame  manner  Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes  Henty  as  a  trifyl- 
lable,  and  hour  and  fire  as  diffyllables.     See  VoL  III.  p.  1 90,  n.  7. 

Maloke. 

I  have  little  confidence  in  this  remark*  Such  a  pronunciation 
of  the  word  contrary  is,  perhaps,  without  example.  Hour  and  fier 
were  anciently  ^written  as  diiTyllables,  viz.  hower^-fier. 

Steevens, 

^  IVill  anfwer  our  hope  in  ijjue  of  a  king ;]  The  ufelefs  word — 
tur^  which  deftroys  the  harmony  of  this  line,  I  fuppofc  ought  to 
be  omitted.    Steevens. 
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As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts.' 
Take,  therefore  (hipping;  poft,  my  lord  to  France^ 
Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchfafe  to  come 
To  crofs  the  feas  to  England,  and  be  crowned 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen; 
For  your  expences  and  fufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  (ay ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  reft  perplexed  with  a  thoufand  cares. — 
And  you,  good  uncle,  bani(h  all  offence : 
If  you  do  cenfure.me  by  what  you  were,' 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excufe 
This  fudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  fo  conduft  me,  where  from  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.'  [Exit. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  firft  and  laft. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeter. 

SuF.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed :  and  thus  he 
goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  profper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  (hall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.* 

[Exit. 

1  As  I  am  fick  njDith  working  of  my  thoughts.]    So,  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  King  Henry  V : 

*•  W'orkt  'Work  your  thoughts ^  and  therein  fee  a  fi(^/* 

Malons. 
•  If  you  do  cenfure  me  &c.]    To  cenfure  is  here  (imply  to  judge. 
If  in  judging  me  you  confider  the  f  aft  frailties  of  your  orwn  youth. 

Johnson. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  179,  n.  5.    Malone. 

9 ruminate  my  grief.]    Grief  in  the  ^^  line  is  taken  ge- 
nerally for  pain  or  uneafinefs ;  in  the  fecond  fpecially  kiforrouu. 

Johnson. 
^  Of  this  play  there  is  no  cppy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio  ia, 
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1623*  though  the  two,  fucceeding  parts  are  extant  ia  two  edltioni 
in  quarto.  That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  publiihed  with* 
out  the  firftf  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that  the  copies 
were  furreptitioufly  obtained,  and  that  the  printers  of  that  dme 
save  the  publick  thofe  plays,  not  fuoh  as  the  author  defigned,  but 
vich  as  tney  could  set  them*  That  this  play  was  written  before 
the  two  others  is  indubitably  coUe^led  horn  the  ferics  of  events;, 
that  it  was  written  and  pla3red  before  Heitry  the  Fifth  is  apparent, 
becaufe  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention  madb  of  this  play,  and  Mt 
of  the  other  parts :  ^  ^ 

**  Henry  the  fix th  in  Twaddling  bands  crown'd  king, 
**  Whofe  date  fo  many  had  the  managing, 
«<  That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed : 
**  Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  (hown." 
France  is  loft  in  this  play.     The  two  following  contain,  as  the 
old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter. 

The  fecond  and  third  parts  of  Htnv^  VL  were  printed  in  1600. 
When  Henry  F.  was  written,  wc  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  like- 
wife  in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  firfl  and 
iecond  parts.  The  firft  part  of  Henry  VL  had  been  often.^o<u;is  <m 
the  ftage t  and  would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place,  had  the 
author  been  the  publifher.    Johnson. 

That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  (as  they  are  now  called)  were 
printed  without  the  firft,  is  a  proof,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  they 
were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  firft  :  and  the  title  of  The 
Contention  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  being  affixed  to  the 
two  pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarto  in  1600,  is  a  proof  that 
they  were  a  diftindl  work,  commencing  where  the  other  ended, 
but  not  written  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  this  play  was  never 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  till 
Heminge  and  Condell  gave  it  this  title  in  their  volume,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  two  fubfequent  plays;  which  being  altered  by 
^akfpeare,  aflumcd  the  new  titles  of  The  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  King  Henry  VL  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with  the 
original  pieces  on  which  they  were  formed.  This  firft  part  was, 
I  conceive,  originally  called  The  hiftorical  flay  of  King  Henry  VI. 
See  the  Eflay  at  the  end  of  thefe  contefted  pieces.    Malonb. 


THE  END  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 
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